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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


Indian Newspaper Reports, c1868-1942 
Part 7: Bombay, 1901-1921 


Introduction 


Bombay, known as Mumbai since 1995, is the capital of the state of 
Maharashtra. It is the world’s most populated city, with an estimated population 
of 13 million and is the commercial and entertainment capital of India, housing 
the headquarters of the large Indian banks and Bollywood, India’s Hindi film and 
television industry. The early decades of the twentieth century were very 
significant in shaping the future of this modern metropolis. 


The town of Bombay was the East India Company's first port in 1668 and in 1687 
became the Company’s headquarters. During the American Civil War 
(1861-1865) the city became the world’s chief cotton trading market and the 


opening of the Suez canal in 1869 transformed it into one of the largest seaports 
on the Arabian Sea. 


By 1906 it had a population of one million, making it the second largest city after 
Calcutta. It was the capital of the Bombay Presidency and was a major base for 
the Indian independence movement — especially boycotts of non-Indian goods, 
the political activities of prominent moderates and their demands for Dominion 
status, the All India Home Rule League and the protests from the large migrant 
labour force such as the general strike of Bombay mill workers in January 1919. 
Later on, it was in Bombay that the Quit India movement was launched in August 
1942. After India’s independence in 1947 it became the capital of Bombay state. 


Criticism of British rule, British agents and the administration of justice throughout 
the Bombay Presidency increased in the period after 1880. Lord Ripon’s repeal 
of Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act in 1881 saw the abolition of the Press 
Commissionership. The relaxation in the attempted exercise of political control by 
the British over the press in India opened the way for vigorous debate on the 
future of India. The writings of the Indian intelligentsia found their way into an 
increasing number of new newspapers, Anglo-Indian and Vernacular. The 
increasingly active independence movement later formed into two separate 
camps in 1907. There was the Garam Dal (the extremists or “hot faction”) of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak, who founded the Marathi daily Kesari (The Lion), and the 
Naram Dal of Gopal Krishna Gokhale (the moderates or “soft faction”). Gokhale 
was a Champion of public education and a mentor to men such as Mahatma 
Gandhi and Mohammed Ali Jinnah, the future founder of Pakistan. Tilak was 


arrested and tried for sedition in 1908 after he had defended the Bengali youths 
who had killed a District Judge. “/n spite of the verdict of the Jury, | maintain that | 
am innocent. There are higher powers that rule the destiny of men and nations 
and it may be the will of providence that the cause which | represent may prosper 
more by my suffering than my remaining free”. These were his last words at his 
trial and they are now imprinted in the wall of Room No 46 at the Bombay High 
Court. The Press Act of 1914 only served to exacerbate problems with its 
imposition of even stricter censorship on the press. Any editor who disregarded 
the rules on what could be published was liable to find himself in prison. 


These reports of the Bombay newspapers, 1901-1921 cover landmarks in India’s 
history - the repercussions of Lord Curzon’s arrival as Viceroy in 1899, the 
partition of Bengal in 1905, the founding of the Bombay Chronicle in 1910, the 
Press Act of 1914, Gandhi's arrival in Bombay in 1915, the new Government of 
India Act and Rowilatt Act of 1919, the Amritsar Massacre of the same year and 
the growth in the demand for Home Rule. 


Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, founder of the Bombay Chronicle in 1910, and a 
member of the Bombay Legislative Council from 1893, is recognised as a 
significant figure in Indian history. He is known as ‘the Father of Municipal 
Government in Bombay’. He had been municipal commissioner in 1873 and was 
chairman of the Municipal Council in 1884-5 and again in 1905. He had been 
responsible for drafting the Bombay Municipal Act of 1872 setting out the duties 
of the municipal corporation in key areas such as sanitation and health, the water 
supply, the creation and maintenance of roads, the management of hospitals, 
refuse collection and disposal, sewerage, cemeteries, crematoria, parks, public 
spaces, beaches and building works. When Gandhi arrived in India from South 
Africa, Mehta presided over the public meeting held to welcome him. He was 
twice President of the reception committee when the Congress sessions met in 
Bombay in 1899 and 1904. Mehta had also presided over the Congress meeting 
in Calcutta in 1890. In his dual role of political activist and newspaper owner 
Mehta made his English language weekly into an important nationalist voice of its 
time documenting the political upheavals of a volatile pre-independent India. 


The Indian National Congress, formed in 1885, was comprised chiefly of 
members of the western-educated professional elite. The very first meeting of 
Congress was in Bombay. Public opinion had started to turn against the British 
government of India and it sought to represent the views of the populace from 
both urban and rural areas. There was an undercurrent of feeling that British rule 
was unfair and this is reflected in the newspaper reports contained in this 
collection. Agitation and disturbances in the streets were common and the media 
played a huge role in re-enforcing feelings of real and imagined grievances. 
Congress during the first two decades of the twentieth century continued to be a 
moderating influence with the professional elites keeping the upper hand. 


During the First World War the newspaper reports provide a good indication of 
the mixed reactions to Indian involvement in the conflict. The Indian National 
Congress decided that the cause of Indian Independence would be best served 
by helping the British Empire as much as possible — but many people in India 
disagreed. Despite this, 800,000 troops fought in the various different theatres of 
conflict. Some 1.5 million volunteered to fight. Tilak was released from prison in 
Burma in 1914. He re-united with his fellow nationalists and rejoined the Indian 
National Congress in 1916. 


With lots of Indian soldiers fighting on behalf of the British Empire there were 
growing demands for Dominion status for India. The All India Home Rule League 
was founded in 1916 by Annie Besant, Muhammed Ali Jinnah and Tilak to 
demand self government for India. Jinnah headed up the League’s Bombay 
branch. Although Tilak was a critic of Gandhi's strategy of non-violence, in his 
later years he mellowed considerably and favoured political dialogue and 
discussion as an effective way to obtain political freedom for India. Gandhi paid 
his respects at Tilak’s cremation in Bombay in 1920 along with 200,000 people. 


The Government of India Act of 1919 was passed by the British to enable more 
Indians to participate in the government of India. The Act provided for a dual form 
of government whereby in each province some areas of government were 
answerable to a Provincial Council and other areas of government remained 
under the control of the Viceroy. The Indian National Congress was unhappy at 


these reforms and condemned them, believing they did not go far enough in 
political reform. 


Mahatma Gandhi returned to India from South Africa in 1915. His struggle from 
this point to 1921, when he was invested with executive authority on behalf of the 
Indian National Congress, can be followed in these newspaper reports. He 
believed that Indian independence could be obtained not by violence but by non- 
cooperation and peaceful resistance and under his leadership the National 
Congress was reorganised with the goal of “Swaraj’ (self rule). As part of his 
strategy he adopted the “swadeshi’ policy, the aim of which was to boycott 
foreign made goods, especially British goods. He also encouraged Indians to 
wear homespun cloth (khadi) and to actually spin the material themselves in 
support of the independence movement. He took a major role as peacemaker 
after the Amritsar massacre on April 1919 when innocent civilians were 
massacred in the Jallianwala Bagh near the Golden Temple in the Punjab by 
British troops. After the disturbances at Chauri Chaura in Uttar Pradesh in 
February 1922 when Gandhi felt that his movement was becoming violent he 
called off the campaign of civil disobedience. He was arrested in March 1922 for 
sedition and was sentenced to six year’s imprisonment of which he only served 
two owing to ill health. He spent most of the 1920s out of the limelight but 
returned to prominence in 1928 when he resumed his campaign for Indian 
independence and for Home Rule. 


The Rowilatt Act of 1919 was passed by the British to extend “emergency 
measures: after the end of the First World War and was aimed at controlling 
public unrest. It singled out the Bombay Presidency and the Punjab as “centres 
of dangerous conspiracy’. It had powers to imprison without trial any person 
suspected of terrorism in India. It caused great upheaval and Gandhi among 
other leaders was extremely critical of the Act. It was to lead to the massacre at 


Amritsar when two leaders of the Congress were arrested and a demonstration 
took place. 


As well as much on political life in India, there is also lots of information to be 
found on advances in communications and living standards in the country which 
had begun in the late nineteenth century, with the construction of major roads 
linking the main cities and regions and the development of the railway system. 
An enormous amount of detail about the impact of the railways can be found in 
the newspaper reports together with information on the expansion of education, 


the increase in industrialisation, the growth of agriculture and the development of 
the first suburbs. 


Indian Newspaper Reports 


The Indian Newspaper Reports from the Asia, Pacific and Africa Department at 
the British Library, constitute an important series to be found in the Record 
Department Papers of the Oriental and India Office Collections. The reports 
consist of abstracts taken from Anglo-Indian and Vernacular newspapers for the 
various different regions of India. 


The reports were completed weekly and consist of typewritten abstracts of the 
contents of Indian newspapers with some extracts, translated by an official 
translator whose name is given at the end of the week’s report. An extremely 
wide variety of newspapers was looked at weekly, ensuring that a wide spectrum 
of ideas, views and politics was addressed. The reports list the languages of the 
newspapers, where the papers were published, with a note on the number of 
issues published, how often and the name, age and religion of the editor. 


A 


Part 7: Bombay, 1901-1921 


The newspaper reports for Bombay included in Part 7 cover the years 1901-1921 
and complete those for Bombay started in Part 6. The abstracts and extracts 
contained in the reports will provide scholars with an invaluable insight into Indian 
social and political events, urban and rural conditions, criticisms of the British 
government, popular protest and the development of nationalist feelings. 


The lists of Native Papers (from 1913 called Indian Papers) contain around 165 
newspapers each week (over twice as many as those of the average list in 

~ Part 6), divided into the following languages: English; Anglo-Gujarati; Anglo- 
Kanarese; Anglo-Marathi; Anglo-Portuguese; Anglo-Sindi; Anglo-Urdu; English, 


Marathi and Gujarati; English, Marathi and Kanarese; Gujarati; Hindi; Kanarese; 
Marathi; Sindi; Urdu; Marathi and Kanarese; Marathi and Urdu; Portuguese and 
Konkani. The largest amount of papers consulted are in Marathi and Gujarati. In 


the early years of this part the report for each week has a list of the papers 
consulted but by the latter part the list is only given at the beginning of each year. 


Extracts from the lists for the weeks ending 2 April 1910 and 29 March 1913 will 


give an idea of the names of papers listed, the editors and the circulation figures: 


English 
Indu of Bombay 


East and West 


Anglo-Gujarati 


Gujarati 


Anglo-Sindi 


Sindhi 


Sindi 


Zemindar Gazette 


Marathi 


Pudhari 


Bombay 


Bombay 


Bombay 


Sukkur 


Mirpur 
Khas 


Baroda 


Daily 


Monthly 


Weekly 


Weekly 


Weekly 


Weekly 


John Wallace, C of E, 
English, Age 50 
Behramji Merwanji 
Malobari 

Parsi, Age 55 


Manilal Ichchharam 
Desai 
Hindu, Age 32 


Mulchand 
Bhagchand 
Hindu, Age 34 


Gurudinomal 
Tahilsing 
Sadarangani 
Hindu, Age 31 


Vasudev.Purshottam 
Sathe 
Hindu, Age 32 


1,000 


1,000 


8,000 


1,000 


600 


1,000 


ain siesta OE _ 


Urdu 


Mufide Rozgar Bombay Weekly Haji Mahomed 
Hussain 
Muhamedan, Age 43 600 


Gujarati 
Satsang Surat Weekly Chunilal Bapuji Modi 
Hindu, Age 61 1,500 
Hindi 
Bharat Bombay Weekly Gaurishankar Jugal 
Kishore 
Brahmin, Age 30 400 
Hindi Jain Bombay Weekly Kasturchand 
Jbavarchand Jain 
Hindu, Age 25 600 


By 1921 circulation figures of Bengal newspaper reports had grown 
tremendously as the Indian population became more literate as the figures given 
below illustrate. It should also be noted that some papers were discontinued over 
the years and new papers were added. 


English 
Servant of India Poona Weekly V S Shriniwas 

Shastn 

Hindu, Age 48 2,000 
Anglo-Gujaratii 

_ Gujarati Bombay Weekly V S Shrinowas 

Shastn 

Hindu, Age 48 19,003 
Gujarati 
Navijan | Ahmedabad Weekly Mohandas 

. Karamchand Ghandi 


Hindu, Age 53 23,000 


Marathi 


Sandesh Bombay Daily Achyut Balvant 
Kolhatkar 
Hindu, Age 41 7,000 


The contents of the abstracts for each week are divided into the following 
sections: 


Politics and the Public Administration 
Legislation 

Education 

Railways 

Municipalities 

Native States 

Intelligence extracted from the Press 


The early reports such as those for 1901 and 1905 contain mostly detail 
concerning social and economic conditions and give only an intimation of the 
problems to come. Topics include: 


e Agrarian problems and news from the Forestry Department 

e Bombay Legislative Council 

e Indian National Congress 

e Famine and orphanages 

e Indian budget 

e Indian census 

e Spirit of Independence in European countries 

e News on colleges and schools and related conferences 

e Extravagance of native chiefs 

e Land Revenue Bill 

e Lord Curzon speeches 

e Visit of Lord Northcote to Kathiawar 

e Dacoities in Dharwar 

e Visit of Prince of Wales 

e Protest meetings against Lord Curzon’s Convocation Address 

e Railway grievances 

e Housing problems 

e Proposed demolition of Hindu temples by the Bombay City Improvement Trust 
e Oppression of Muhammedans by the Hindu authorities of Mundi 
e Riots by mill-hands in Bombay 

e Complaints about British rule in India, the possibility of India’s political 
regeneration and “Swadeshi" meetings 

e Hospitals 


e Sind politics — usually a large section dealing with all kind of matters relating to 
the area 


e Partition of Bengal 


By 1910 the topics to be found in the papers start to reflect wider feelings of 
unrest and the growth of discontentment against British rule in India with articles 
on topics such as: 


e How can India be regenerated? 

e Warnings to white colonials to beware of the future 

e Workings of the new Press Act of1914 

e Training of Anglo-Indian officials 

e Treatment of political prisoners 

e Oppression in the state of Idar 

e Hostile attitude of Parsi newspapers to Moslems 

e Disturbances at sittings of the All India Moslem League 


By 1921, with the influence of Gandhi and the introduction of the Rowlatt Act, the 
amount of space devoted to political agitation, nationalism, Home Rule and 
Gandhi had expanded enormously and large sections under Politics on Non- 
Cooperation, British Rule, the Governor, Indian Reforms and the Press Act were 
featured. Subjects included are: 


e Appeal to the public to agitate for the repeal of the Rowlatt Act 

e Comments on letters from Gandhi to the press regarding agitation 

e Comments by Tilak on non-Brahmin representation on the council 

e Calls for the Press Act to be repealed 

e Bombay’s government's attitude to non-cooperation and their warnings of 
revolution in India 

e Extracts from Gandhi's letters on a wide range of topics including non- 
cooperation, civil disobedience, the Afghan war, the moderates 

e Reports on interviews between the Viceroy and Gandhi 


The following extracts provide an idea of the richness of the material: 


The report for the week ending 20 April 1913 includes the following comments 
from the Dnyan Prakash concerning the formation of a United India League: 


“At the last session of the Moslem League held at Lucknow the Honourable Mr 
Shafi made a suggestion for the formation of an United India League wherein all 
creeds and castes would join hands. Now that the Honourable gentleman has 
addressed a letter to the press urging the same idea, we should like to point out 
that there is no necessity for organising a new body, for we have already 
amongst us the India National Congress which has been carrying on its 
propaganda on strictly constitutional and unsectarian lines. The Muhammedans 
would do well to join it in the interests of all concerned....” 


The same paper in the newspaper report ending 27 May 1916 comments on 
home rule agitation which had grown during the First World War: 


“.... Because small demands of the Congress and of other institutions were 
systematically ignored, the Home Rule agitation has received such an impetus 
now. So long it was said that political agitation was carried on by a handful of 
educated men but those who read the proceedings of the Congress and of the 
Legislative Councils will see the wide public character of our movement. 
Merchants want Home Rule for commercial purposes. Other professionals want 
Home Rule as it would encourage their professions.... The demand for Home 
Rule is becoming universal in this manner in India and the present war has made 
it quite an insistent question....” | 


The report for the week ending 14 March 1920 includes the following from the 
Gujarati concerning amendments to the Press Act of 1914: 


“Commenting upon the assurance given in the Imperial Legislative Council by Sir 
William Vincent that the Press Act will be amended, the Gujarati remarks: The 
most objectionable portion of the Press Act is that section of it which enumerates 
the offences under the Act. As long as that section stands intact the Press will 
have to dance to the tune of the bureaucrats or the judges, in spite of any 
amendments that might be carried out as suggested by Sir Shivaswami lyar....” 


The report for the week ending 13 August 1921 includes the following from 


Young India giving Gandhi's views on the non-Cooperation movement and the 
use of violence: 


“| have never believed and | do not now believe that the end justifies the means. 
On the contrary it is my firm conviction that there is an intimate connection 
between the end and the means so much so that you cannot achieve a good end 
by bad means.... | am fully aware that | am trying a most dangerous experiment 
— that of inducing thousands of Mussalmans and for that matter, Hindus too, to 
become and remain Strictly non-violent...” 


Liz Sargut 
April 2008 


TECHNICAL NOTE 


Our microform publications are prepared and produced in accordance with 
recommended and established guide-lines for the production of microform of 
superior quality. These conform to the recommendations of the standard guides 
to good microforming and micropublishing practice. 


Attention should be drawn to the nature of the material. As with all printed 
sources the inking is variable. Darker and lighter inks, or a dark ink and a light 
pencil note, can appear on the same page. There are instances when the paper 
has been badly stained, discoloured, or faded with exposure to light over a period 
of time. Some pages are torn, crumpled or cropped. Occasionally volumes have 
been tightly bound and material is slightly obscured in the inner margin. The 
curvature towards the spine of such volumes inevitably results in some distortion 
of the text. Sometimes the original paper is quite thin and this results in 
showthrough which can make the print difficult to read. Every effort has been 
made to minimise these difficulties and some openings are microfilmed more 
than once in an attempt to bring out all the features of the original. Nevertheless 
these original characteristics present difficulties of image and contrast which 
stringent tests and variations of density cannot entirely overcome. 


The most responsible care has been exercised in the filming of this unique 
collection and every effort has been made to ensure that this microform 
publication meets the standards established by the Association for Information 
and Image Management (AIIM), the American National Standards Institute 
(ANSI) and prevailing European standards. 
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ie Jains of Bombay was held yester-night under the 
- auspices of the Jain Shubhechchhak Association in 
der to protest against the recent sacrifice of goats | 
and cattle by the miikmen of Bombay during ‘the 
performance of certain religious rites (vide paragraph 
44, of Weekly Report No. 29). The religious feelings 
of the Jains were declared to have been hurt by the 
cruelty practised wpon animals in the name of reli- 
zion, and it was resolved to take vigorous measures 
for putting a stop to such inhuman rites. A protest was also recorded against 
the sacrifice of goats by certain Brahmins of Poona as well as against the 
daily slaughter of fowl that is going on in the city. 


= 62. An extraordinary occurrence took place near the Chowpati level-cross- 
Be ing on the evening of the 21th instant at about 7 P.m. 
ai Daring robbery and assault It so happened that a Parsi youth aged 18, by name 
by a Mubammadan upon a WNadirshaw D. Mody, had been out for a walk along the 
Farsiyouth near the Charni Kennedy Sea Face. He was passing over the footpath 


7 Sas daathed the), 26th, Opposite the Charni Road gardens about fifty paces 
27th and 29th July. from the level-crossing, when a Muhammadan bad mash, 


seeing that he was all alone in the dark, suddenly 
assaulted him and tightly pressed his mouth in order to prevent him from crying 
out. He then lifted up the boy, crossed the stone embankment and took 
him down to the sands near the sea. The budmash here robbed him of his 
cash and silver buttons, pushed him intothe sea and decamped. The boy on fall- 
‘ing into the sea became unconscious, but after a while was wafted to the shore by 
awave. On regaining consciousness, he struggled up the embankment and with. 
some difficulty approached his friends who were seated near the level-crossing. The 
latter took him home in a hackney carriage, where he was treated by Dr. Desai. ° 
The Police have been informed of the matter. In view of the enormous 
traffic passing along the level-crossing from sunset till late in the night, it is 
nothing short of extraordinary that a Muhammadar budmash should have the 
- hardihood to commit the above vile deed. [In its issue of the 29th July the 
o Jém-e-Jamshed publishes a letter from the father of the boy containing a 
4 version of the incident similar to that given above. ‘The paper, in its issue of the 
27th July, dwells on the frequency of dastardly crimes recently committed 
in Bombay and the consequent state of insecurity prevailing among the 
inhabitants of the city. It fervently appeals to the Commissioner of Police to 
leave no stone unturned in putting down such crimes, | 


| M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Uffice of the.Oriental Translator to Government. 
So _ . Secretariat, Bombay, 3rd August 1906. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. ] 
(No. 31 or 1905, 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whethér the facts are as stated ; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the tacts alleced are incorrect, what ts 


. . ‘ . . ; ~ x . Ss . — satis 7. A Ot? ra 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


REPORT 


: ON 


NATIVE PAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOGY 


For the Week ending 5th August 1905. 


CONTENTS. 


PaRAGRAPHS 


Politics and the Publte Administration— 


Agrarian matters: Press Note of the Bombay Government regarding the 


abatement of the assessment for water advantages in Gujarat coe ol 
A plea for putting astop to the custom of baksheesh prevailing among Govern- 
ment menials in India ... “ sts <7 cee 24, 
Arms Act: 
Comments on the present system of issuing arms licenses to the people 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist July 1905.) 
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Name, caste and age of Editor, 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. 
ENGLISH. 

1 | Bombay East Indian _...| Bombay,., .| Weekly 

2 —_ es Review DO.’ eee} Monthly... 

3 |Daily Telegraph andj Poona Fe: gees 

Deccan Herald. 

4 | East and West .| Bombay... 1+! Monthly. 
5 | Hyderabad Journal oes | Hyderabad i“ Bi-weekly 

6 | Indian Social Reformer 7 Bombay «+. see) Weekly ... 

7 | Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do. ..- = Do. ave 

India and Champion. | | 

8 | Indian Textile Journal vs) Do. ee, Monthly 

9 ‘4 Kardchi Chronicle ail Karachi .. -| Weekly ... 
10 | K&éthidwdr Times .| Rajkot ... ...| Daily 

ll | Mahratta... ...| Poona .| Weekly ,.. 
12 | Men and Women of India.| Bombay ... .| Monthly 
13 | Oriental Review ... me Do. . ose .-.| Weekly cee 
14 | Parsi ue ee oe ce ae eee 
15 | Phenix vee) Kardachi... .| Bi-weekly 
16 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona 1 Dally se 
17 Galway Thee — :..| Bombay... .| Weekly ... 
18 | Sind Gazette cos ve Karachi «+. Bi-weekly 
19 | Sind Times see Do. ow ay  aeenee 

| ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. | 

20 | Arya Prakash = see * Bombay «+ Weekly ... 
21 | Bharat Prakash ... m Baroda ... Do. — eee 
92, | Coronation Advertiser ..., Ahmedabad Do. 

93 | Deshabhakta .| Baroda .... Do. ; 
24 | Evening Jdme «oo -»-| Bombay ... soe! Daily — ove 
95 | Gujarati ok: ah Weekly ... 
96 | Gujardt Mitr’... vee] Surat DOs es 
97 |Gujarét Punch ... | Ahmedabad | Do. ov» 
93 | Hindi Punch .| Bombay ‘ac ok a 
29 | Jém-e-Jamshed 1.  oe| Do. «i «| Daily +o 
30 |Kaiser-icHind .. 4 Do. «+ — «+| Weekly... 
91 | Kathiawdr News... oo| Rajkot .., ok ie oe 
32 | Kathidwdr Times ae oe) ae .».| Bi-weekly 
33 | Praja Bandhv ... .»-| Ahmedabad. ....| Weekly ... 
34 | Rast Goftar ove §=—-_— oot Bom Day ves1 DO = ove 
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.| F. J. de Abrao ; East Indian; 42 
.| Sayyad Ibrahim Sayyad Ahmed ; Muhammadan 


.| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Parsi; 52; J. P. 
.| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 


.| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Br4hman ; 37 
.| Behramji Merwénji Malabari; P4rsi; 59 


.| Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindn (Lohana);51 . 


.|Pratapréi § Udeshankar,’ B.A.;: Hindu 


ee 
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.| RS. Rustomji; Parsi; 35 


.| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 43 
.| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 41 
-/ Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (A mil) ; 38 


.| Dr. Kaliandas Jaikisondis Desdi, B.A., L. M. 


.| Nanalal Chhotdlél; Hindu (Bania); 22 


.| Narotamd4s Pranjiwandas Shethna; Hindu 


.|Ichharam Surajram Desai; Hindu (surti 
--| Hormasji Jamsbedji ; Parsi; 45 


.| Jehangir Behramii Marzb4n ; Parsi; 54 
.| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54... eee 


| Jeth Umedrdam; Hindu (Mewadda hrah- 


man) ; 39. 
| Pallonji Barjorji Desi; Pérsi; 62 ... 


(Konkani); 23. 
Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 49; formerly 
employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 


39. 


as 


J. P. 
John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer 


(Nagar) ; 38. 

Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman); 31. 

Sorabji Mancherji Ratn@gar; Parsi; 40; and 
R. D. Hughes. 


Jehengir Sorebji Talay4rkh4n ; P&rsi; 30 
Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 52 .». 
Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 49 


& S.; Hindu (Léd Bania); 30. 


(Bania) ; 30. 


-| Kunabhai Lakhdbhai; Hindu (Patidar) ; 26 
.| Jeh@ngir Behramji Marzban; Parsi; 54 oes 


Bania) ; 51. 


Somalal Mangaldas Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 
Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Pdrai ; 45 


° Jamshedji Frdmji; Parsi ; 42. eee ae +s] 


Manishankar Jayashankar ; Hindu (N&gar Brah- 
man) ; 39. , 
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Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
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ai 
| Bombay... _...| Fortnightly __...) Keshavl4l Harivithaldds ; Bindu (Das Shrim4li 550 
Bania) ; 39. 
| Baroda...  ...| Weekly... —_.,.) M&nekl&l Amb4rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26.) 4,200 
vee] Surat... «.| Do. oo en} Umedrim Nagindas Dfy4bh4i; Hindu) 200 
(Bania) ; 25. 
»-.| Bombay .. 1oe| Weekly ... ...| Sad@ahiv Vishvandth #May4&dev; Hindu 500 
en Bréhman) ; 28. 
»-| Poona ... wel DO. eee ..| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Desha stha! 500 
Brahman); 47. 
ee+| Bombay... ee -..| Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott... es sf 625 
Dnyfén Prakash ... ss LORE ~ bac soe] DOLLY. cee ...| Hari Nér&yan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
" Bréhman); 38. 
Dny4n Prakash .., ve Ee | ee ..-| Weekly ... ei Do. Do. oo ae 
Fatehsinh Gazette -++| Baroda ... ot ae ane ee} Sh@h Manekl4l Ambérdém JDoctor; Hindu} 1,000 
(Bania). 
Indu Prakésh .... -»»| Bombay... vest MEET cee ...{ Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 
Manager being Démodar S&vléram Yande- 
: come. (Maratha) ; 39. 
Maratha Deen Bandhu ...| Kolh4&pur -o«| Weekly ese ...| Jagannath Raghunath Ajgaonkar; Hindu 850 
: fsa Brahman): 24. 
Native Opinion ... ...) Bombay... "eee e-| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 500 
wan Brdhman); 33. 
Samartb ... ove -| Kolh4pur ee a w-| Vindyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 750 
Brahman) ; 36. 
Shri Saydji Vijay ...| Bombay... ua an dee ...| Démodar Sdvléram Yande; Hindu (Maratha); 4,000 
i 39. 
Subodh Patrika ... “ie weer ee eee .».| Dwarkanath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; | 600 
30. 
Sudhérak ... oon sacl IOOUR. -00, id mee ...| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,700 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. | 
Udyamotkarsha ...| Bombay... ...| Monthly... ...| Ganesh N&rdyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
Brahman) ; 30. 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. | 
O Anglo-Lusitano ...| Bombay... ..»| Weekly ... »».| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese; 46 ... wel 800 
OQ Bombaense__.... a Bey aa ot mk a .... A. Gomes; Goanese; 44... bia i ..e| 1,000 
ANGLO-Sinpl. 
Al-Haq... Me .| oyderaba q Weekly .., (1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatallah,| 1,600 
(Sind), B.A., LL.B. 
(2) Sindhi— Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 
Prabhat... soe e-| DOs ...| Bi-weekly ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 re 450 
Sindhi... ve ...| Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ... ...| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 32 ee} 1,000 
An@io-Urpuv. 
Muslim Herald ...| Bombayee 4d bo ...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;| 1,100 
Muhammadan ; 31. 
En@LisH, Mara'THI AND 
GUJARATI. 
Baroda Vateal ... ...| Baroda - ».-| Weekly ... ...| Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha); 71 ...{ 1,100 
Hind Vijaya eee eae ey Oe Bae ee ee ee Karsandas Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 600 
ia) ; 88. 
Ene MarArTHI anD ’ 
| Karnétak Patra ... ...| Dharw4r »..| Weekly... os ry Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 300 
: : yat) ; 35. 
.oo| Bijépur... ..., Do. ... — ...| Anndji Gopdl’ Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth| 800 
Vaishnav Br&hman) ; 
ccc] DO. cee ood A ee -»-| Govind Gangddhar Pendse ; rine (Konka- 
| nastha Brghman); 28. 
. : | ' 
see Bombay. eee Weekly eee .., e088 Lawrence Dantes. DeSouza; eee (Goa- ; 1,000 
| : anaes 32, ‘ 
| é PB he ae een fe: ks : 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


93 


99 


Name of Publication. Where Pablished. 
GUJARATI. 
Akhbér-e-Islém ... - | Bombay 
Akhbér-e-Soudégar ...| Do. 
Bombay Sam4char Do. ees 
Broach Mitra ee+| Broach ... 
Broach Samfchér... ose} §=— D0. 
Chav-Chav eo+| Bombay ... 
Outch Kathidw4r Varta-| R4jkot ... 
man. 
Deshi Mitra a ++) Surat 
Din Mani ,.. -++| Broach ... 
Dnyznottejak ” Ahmedabad 
Friend of India  .s. oe | Do. ees 
Fursad ... cee is Bombay ... 
Gap Sap ... eee Do. 
Hitechchhu ove ee Ahmedabad 
Jdm-e-Jaha#nooma * Bombay ... 
Kaira Times ..| Nadifd ... 
Kaira Vartaman ... sk Kaira 
Kathiiwir Samachar —.««| Ahmedabad 
Loka Mitra eee) Bombay... 
Mahi KAntha Gazette ...| Sadra 
Navséri Prak4sh ... eee) Navsa@ri .. 
Nure Elam coe eee} Bombay ... 
Praja Mitr& .| Karachi... 
Praja Mitra oes -| Baroda os. 
Praja Pokar eee eee! Surat 
Prak&ash and Gadgadat a Bombay... 
Punch Dand eee} Do, 
Samsher Bahddur... _...| Ahmedabad 
Sanj Vartaman ... .| Bombay... 
Sind Vartaman ee+| Kar&chi ... 
Stri Bodh ... ee eo, Bombay... 
Surat Akhbar ee. eoo| Surat ... 
Svadesh Bandhu ... .»-| Mahudha 
a 
HINDIe 
Pandit ... eee oe+| Poona ove 
Sharman Samdch4r eee | Bombay... 
Shri Venkateshvar Sami-| Do, .... 


char. 


> yh 


Daily 

Do. : 

is ee 
.«.| Weekly ... 
al De. sn 


.| Fortnightly 
eoo| Weekly ... 


Do. 
Do. — eve 
.| Fortnightly 


-| Weekly ... 
eA Monthly 

-«-| Fortnightly 
soo Weekly ... 


a =O, 

cool DO. cos 
Do. 
Do. 


ves) Bi-weekly 
...) Weekly + 
Do. 

.| Monthly... 


.| Bi-weekly 
.| Fortnightly 
.| Weekly ... 
; Do. 
Do. 
Do. wee 
Daily = ow 


.| Weekly ... 
ses Monthly 
e? Weekly. 


are Do. Get 


bes Weekly eee 
ee-| Do. ove 


ee Do. eee 


.«s| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 


.| Kazi Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
Névébbéi Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi; 48 

.| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, BA. ; 
.»| Trikamlal Harinath Thakor ; 
.| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 50 ... sil 
...| N4gind&s Manch4rfm ; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 


.|| Maganlél Kik4bhai ; Hindu (Shrawak); 36... 
| Nath4l4l Rangildws ; Hindu (Mathur K4yastha 
.| Chhotalal Desaibhai ; 
.| Yadavrao 
| Bomanji Navroji Kabraji ; 
| M. C. Ratna@gar & Co. 

.| Kdlidiés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 46 ... “en 
.| Ratanshaw Frdmji Acharia; Parsi; 29 one 
.| Anopsi M4necklél Des#i; Hindu (Visa Srimali 
Kahandas 
.| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 
| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A; 
| Motilal Cbhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
.| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 56.. 


.| Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; 


.| Vy4s Jivanlél Chhaganlal ; 
.| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 45 

.| Nagindas Mancharam ; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 
.| Jamnfdas Bhagvandas ; 
.| Savaibhai Raéichand; Hindu Wain); 62... 
.| Messrs. Ardeshir & Co, 


..-| Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (ichana) ; : 39... 


| Phirozsh&h Edalji Patel; Parsi;49° ... 0 ue 


| 
.| Anopram Méaneklél Visashrimali; Hindu 


Parsi ; 35. 
Hindu (Brahma 
Kshatriya) ; 23. 


J8. 


Bania) ; 26. 
Hindu (Bania); 42 


Parasharam ; 


Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 50). 


Parsi ; 46... 


Bania) ; 36. 

Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 

Shravak Bania) ; 55. 
man); 44. 

P4rsi ; 35. 


Brahman); 45. 
Parsi ; 38 


31. 
Hindu (Brahman) ; 
25. | 


38. 
Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 
43. 


Partners being— 


Pérsi ; 
a) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. 


(1), Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; 


Jehngir Kaikhasru KAbr4ji; Parsi; 35. a. 


(Shravak); 36 


Crendree Gangdéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan-; 
Ari); 43; or ee wife of the above ; 32. 
S A Boe be Sharma; Hindu;45 =... ane 


Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar 
Brahman) ; 39. 
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Thana ... 
Dhulia ... 
Ratnagiri 
Belgaum... 
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Ohikodi ... 
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Belgaum 
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Mé&dhavinand Saraswati; Hindu (Desh 
Brahman) ; 47. 


4; ee 3 Basrimarad; Hindu 
van ae : 37. 

(1 Shivam Mahddey Khénolkar; Hindu 

(Karhada Braéhman) ; 34, 

(2) Anndchfirya Béldchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 

(Deshasth Br4hman) ; 54. 

Gurur#o R4ghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 

(Deshasth Brahman); 41. 

Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 

Brahman) ; 28. 

Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 

héda. Brahman); 4l. 

Gaurishankar RAmpras4d; Hindu (Kanoja 

Br@ghman); 41, 


Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 23. 

Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 
shasth Yajurvedi Br&hman); 34. 

Hari Dharmaji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vini); 27... 


Hari Bhik4ji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 
41. 

Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 

Reémchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawean Brahman) ; 40. 

Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 40. 

Abaéji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
42. 

Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 
Bradhmap) ; 38. 

Sadaishiv Vithal Parasnavis ; Hindu (Chandra- 
seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 67. 

Mahadev Pa&ndurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 32. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahruan) ; 48. 

Sadashiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 
man); 41. 

Vishnu Govind Bij4purkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman); 41. 

Krishn4ji Kashinaéth Phadke, Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 38. 

K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 52. 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 75. 

Trimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kdyasth 
Prabhu); 41. 

Shivrim Mahddev Paradnjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 39. 


Brahman); 46. 

Hari Nférdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brahman) ; 38. 

Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhd4da 
Brahman) ; 49. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Bréhman); 48. 

Bhéu Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 26. 
Yadav Baltcishna Pahalkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 39. : 


Bhik4ji Gopdl Bhide ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 


man); age 35. 
R4mkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Bréhman); 27. : 


Govin ae Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth| 


150 
825 


615 


Gangadhar V4mian Barve; Hindu (Chitpsxwan 
Bréhman) ; 27. 
— B&béji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 
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No Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, | pn 
| ie 
MaritHi—continued. ol | , 

188 |Moda Vritta ... ..|Wéi ... | Weekly.., ... Ka@shinath Véman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 650 | 
ee 1 3 | 

189 | Mumbai Punch .. .»-| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly ...| Anandréo Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 100 ' 1 

. girl). Saraswat Brahman); 30. | | 

140 | Mumbai Vaibhav .».| Bombay... oe} Daily ... | Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 4 
pawan Bréhmay) ; 43. t 

141 | Mumbai Vaibhav i Saver ...| Weekly ,.. ove Do. do. e+} 1,250 14 


142 | Nagar Saméchér... eos| Ahmednagar ...| Do. oe ».| Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 24. | 200 


143 | Nésik Vritta ... «| Ndsik ... «..| Do. . —...| Yashvant Hari Kéle; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 459 } 

Bréhman) ; 28. on 

Nipani Vaibhav ... coo] NIPAN1 coo ~— ae | Vishnu Ramchandra ijapurkar; Hindu Par 

Lome : ' (Deshasth Brahman); 50. é — _ 
Ahmednagar ...| Do... «| Waman Shridhar Kukde: Hindu (Deshasth 400 

Brahman); 31. | 

146 | Pandhari Bhushan | Pandharpur .«| Do... | Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 75 

| Brahman) ; 34. 

pea eee} Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 | 

Brahman) ; 42. ‘a 


145 | Nydy Sindhu ... es 


147 Pandhari Mitri eee wae Do. eee ee Do, 


148 | Parikshak... ...  — o»»| Belgaum se} Do. ... «oe Waman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Sdras-| = 390 
wat Brahman). | 
149 | Poona Vaibhav ... -->| Poona... we) “ae ,..|Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
| Bréhman) ; 86. 
150 |} Prabodh Chandrika .»-| Jalgaon ... i. ao ..| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth' 200 
Brahman) ; 39. | 
161 | Prakash ... oe oot ROGRREE ccc seo] AO, . ate .».| Ganesh Ballal Phansalkar ; Hindu (Karhidal 500 


Brahman); 32, 
Islampur ool. ae. ae ...| Ganesh RAmchandra ; Hindu (Karhédago9 —360 

| Brahman) ; 23. : 
153 | Raghav Bhushan... cS ¢ “Cee ea ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 i 


162 | Pratod ___... ose 


154 | Satya Mitra on ...| M&legaon esl a ae .».| Balchand Hirachand; Hindu (Gujar4ti Jain) ; 200 


26. 

165 | Satya Sadan en ...| Alibag ... wit Be 6 -es| RAoji Hari Athavle ;“Hindu (Chitp4wan Brdh- 150 
man); 63. 

156 | Satyi Shodhak ... e| Ratnagiri ecole. Sete ...| Hari Narayan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 950 

° : Brahman) ; 60. i 

157 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari. Poona ... ...| Fortnightly ...| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
buddhi; Hindu (Chitpa4wan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tuikekar; 
Hindu (Karhdda Brahman); 45, 

158 | Sholadpur Samachar “.ee| Sholaépur ...| Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kaméti) ; 46 see 400 

159 | Shrigonda Vritta... ..-| Shrigonda seek: Bee ne ae capes Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
4 

160 | Shri Shahu see coe] SAtAYA woe vee} «= D0. ae oes rr. i} Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 100 
man 2 

161 |Shubh Suchak ... «| Do. wo.  ...| Do. oo  ...| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4waa 150 

: Brahman) ; 61. 

162 |Sumant ... a vxol SRR « ons eee| Do, see eee} Mahaddev Démodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
shasth Brahman); 33. 

163 | Vidya Vilas ‘a eee Kolhapur ---| Bi-weekly ... Ganesh Shankar Gokhale ; ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 


Bréhman); 21. ; 
i ...| Balkrishna Narayan Phatak ; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 

wan Brahman); 35. 

165 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér ...) Do, ---| Monthly... eee| (13 Vinayak Bélkrishna Nadkarni... wan 600 od 

(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath $$Moramkar; i 

: Hindu (Gaud Siraswat Bréhman). \ 

166 | Vrittasdr ... +» wee] Wai one wwe] Weekly... _—...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit-- 950 \ 

| pawan Brahman) ; 51. aN 

167 | Vritta Sudha eee coe} SATATA cee soul a is ae ...| Laxman Vaman Khatavkar ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 LAD 

: Bréhman) ; 38. 

168 | Vy4p4ri .. oes »-| Poona ... a Te Oa uae Whoa Dégks Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 500 

: | man); 39 : 


164 | Vihari __... aa we+| BOMDAY «oe -««| Weekly 


169 | Vydpér Samachar... | Ahmednagar .../ Do, w+. —«s ID eo Punamohand Mutha Hindu(Mar-| 4.900 al 
| .. 1); 30. 


SINDI. 


170 |} Khairkh&h eee .«.| Lérkhdna -+o| Weekly ... .«-| Hakim Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) About 
171 | Mus&fir ... se «| Hyderabad (Sina).| i Térdchand Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 
172 | Sind Sudhar coe = ee} Karechi.e ...| Dor Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 38... 
173 |Sookree 4... ows 4 ee «| Doe ...  eejiAsaumal Reghumal; Hindu (Lohana); 42 ... 
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: Ne ; a s ae e . 
. i din BC “4 Pik. Pe ‘ope é ‘ re ey 
Pa Name, caste and age of Editor. 
Be Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhamm 2,000 
tia: (Sunni); 32. 
Pe: Bombay Punch Bahddur...) Do. ...  ...| Weekly... ...) Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 5,000. 
% ‘ s : } pis | Muhammadan ; 50. 
eee | J&m-i-Jahénnuma ee OOMEAOR ose tee] Does ve] Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 50 
eee Dak Ce eee | Muhammadan. | 
gh 177 | Mister Makhanchu poo] OMDAY cee one] Do. oes eos] Tajammal Hosain; Muhammadan .. = ...|_— oe 
B's 178 | Sualtén-ul- Akhbér sph: NN A ccalah soo} Daily ee ° ...) Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;} 1,000 
Bae: ! oe Muhammadan ; 50. ® 
ae 179 | Tohfa-i-Decoean ... -| Poona ... roe] Weekly cos eee] Shaik Abdulla walad Shaik Mahomed ; Muham- 250. 
a ) | madan (Shaik) ; 31. 
a3 | GusaRa'tI anD Hinpt. 
: 180 | Jain eee ove eer Ahmedabad eee Weekly eee eee Bh4gubhai Fatechand Karbhari ; Hindu (Jain) ; 1,400. 
. ‘ 33. 

& Mara'THI AND Ka’NARESB. s 
ris. 181 | Chandrike...  ... «| Bagalkot —...| Weekly «. © see| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth| 160 
heat Brahman, Smarta); 82. 
> Manérut any Unvv. 

Bes 182 | Gulbarga Samfchér__... pane Cire: Weekly...  ...| Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 250 

| | . abad can). 50. 

: | Porrucuxse-Konxant. 

* as 183 | A Luz ma oe .«s| Bombay... | Weekly... ...|/ Antone Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 ion ll Ae 
.7 1 : 

3 WNotes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 

in italics. 

. oi B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 

list is printed in brackets after the name. ; 
C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
° List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (3]f ord) is the last letter of a word, , 


e 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = w in gan) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule -has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as i. 
in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each new ipaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caggpeOn. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. | 
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654 | Aryavir ... coe -e| Dohad ... .«o| Weekly ... «| Krishnaréo Mangeshréo Fadnis; Hindu 260 va 
| (Shenvi Br&hman) ; 30. | 


78a | Jivadaya ... si soak Ce: - ous .. | Monthly... -»»| Dhirajrém Dalpatrém Vaid; Hindu (Audich 500 . ; 
Brahman); 36. 


80a | Kathiaw4r Mitra ... ...| Ahmedabad = «| Weekly ... ...|Jadurém Shamji Dave; Hindu (Andich 300 
Brahman). 


Maza’ THI. 7 | 


1lla | Brahmodaya see | Mahad ... ---| Fortnightly . ta, Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karh&daj_... 


Brahman). 


SINDHI. | 


171a | Sind Kesary ..._...|Shikérpur ...| Weekly... _... si | 


The Editor of No. 70 is Kalidés Motiram and its circulation is 150, 
No, 177 has ceased to existe 
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12 
Polities ani the Public Administration. 

1. We are unable to fathom the reasons which may have led Lord Curzon 
to arrange for the visit to India of Their Royal High-. 
Head nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales at a juncture 
ney a the Royal when the country is passing through a very critical 
Gujaréti (25), 30th July. Condition, On account of natural calamities like 
famine and plague, added to the effects of the wicked 

currency legislation and the extravagance of Government, the people have 
been driven to such dire straits that there is very little hope of their making 
a suitable demonstration of their loyalty on the occasion. Further, zrave 
discontent prevails at present among the Indians, owing to the Conservatives 
having for the last ten years steadily pursued a policy, which is not only inhe- 
rently unsound but inimical to India’s interests, and in view of this, too, it is not 
likely that the reception of the Royal visitors will be cordial and enthusiastic. 
The visit again will entail a heavy pecuniary strain upon the Native Princes, 
who have not yet recovered from the effects of the heavy outlay due tothe Delhi 
Durbar. Looking to al! these circumstances, it is clear that self-glorification is 
at the root of Lord Curzon’s desire to bring out the Prince of Wales to India 
duriny his Viceroyalty. It is also possible that another object of Lord Curzon 
might be to dispel the anxiety, which is felt in England about the political 
situation in India, by evoking demonstrations of loyalty from the people during 
the Royal visit. Now, there is no dearth of persons in this country, 
who are devoid of loyalty to their motherland and who hanker after 
Official favour, honours and decorations. ‘hese will serve as very useful 
instruments in the hands of the authorities for manufacturing an outward 
show of loyalty to Government on the occasion. But this move of Lord 
Curzon, being fraught with harm to the peoples well-being, needs to be 
checkmated, and it is, therefore, the duty of all sensible leaders of the people 
to fearlessly set forth the true feelings and sentiments of the native public in 
the addresses which will be presented to the distinguished visitors. We hope 
at the same time that the Prince of Wales will not be deluded into forming an 
erroneous estimate of the country’s condition by the glamour of the demon- 
strations got up in his honour by the officials and their henchmen. The visit 
will remain permanently enshrined in the memory of the Indians and serve to 
cement their loyalty to the British throne, only if His Royal Highness acquaints 
the King-Emperor on his return to England with the discontent prevailing 
among the Indian population and urges His Majesty to bring pressure to bear 


upon the Ministry with a view to remove it and promote the well-being of 
the Indians. 


2. ‘* Unfortunate India! Before her people have scarcely recovered from 
pg ag > a calamity in one part, they are engulfed in a _heart- 
monte of the visit to India of DYea@king catastrophe in another....... ... Considering 
Their Royal Highnesses the the sad plight India is in at present, is it too late yet 
Prince and Princess of for Their Royal Highnesses'the Prince and Princess 
Wales. ere ie sd of Wales to postpone their visit to some other more 
agg eview (13), °nd_ favourable and auspicious time? India may then 
7 be perhaps under a more pdpular Viceroy, and the 
Royal visitors will be sure to have a right royal, loyal and generous welcome 
from the whole country. The Bengal Presidency is stirred to the depth of its 
heart at the impudent and imprudeat scheme of partition. The Punjab has 
been. shaken to its very foundations by earthquakes; Gujarat is devastated 


-~ 


What is the true political 


by floods, and educated Indians all over the country have been kept in an acute » 


stage of agitation and discontent on account of the high-handed ard mischievons 

legislative and administrative measures of Lord Curzon, and we think that, 

taking all these circumstances into consideration, it would be better if Their 
Royal Highnesses will graciously postpone their visit to India.” 

3. Messrs. Tarapurwala & Co,, of Bombay, have presented to the Prince 

of Wales an album containing beautiful photographs 

Necessity of acquainting of Indian cities and Indian scenes. We are afraid 

His Royal Highness the the gift is quite inappropriate, as it will tend to 

Prince of Wales with the jmpress upon the mind of the Koyal visitor only the 


alleged dark side of British : . . : . ee ee ee 
etintaictslblon  taate bright side of Indian life. The authorities,in India 


Arunodaya (107), 30th Will, of course, endeavour to bring the bright side ot 
July. British rule to the notice of the Prince and conceal 
. the dark side from his gaze. It would, therefore, have 
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the .misery of the le suffering 
from suol ie and famine, had been acti te the Prince’s 
‘Hinds. Ther Y public es in India that will, like Messrs. Tarapurwala 

& Co,, help to produce an impression on the Prince’s mind about the 
_ ‘PResperous condition of India by enormous money upon his 
isption. ‘Wedo not mean to say that the Prince should not be welcomed 
fy us atall. We only say that we should not exceed our means in according 
©; also, instead of presenting addresses containing fulsome panegyrics of British 
fale, we should not hesitate to bring the dark side of British administration and 
the misery of the le to the notice of our future Sovereign. The officials 
may not like such addresses to be presented tothe Prince. In that case we 
should decline to present any address at all. The right of local self-govern- 
ment may perhaps be taken away from us for such conduct on our part, 
but then we should not care for a right which we are not allowed to exercise 


3 freely, 


4, The Brahmodaya publishes the following imaginary soliloquy of ‘the 
lady of Arydvarta ’”’ upon the subject of the forthcom- 
ing visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to 
India :— Let others discuss whether the coming visit 
of the Prince and his consort will prove beneficial to 
India from a social, political or economic pvint of view. 
It is my duty, however, to accord the Royal couplea fitting welcome. It is true 
that my present condition is wretched and miserable. Iam now a widow and my 
sons avd daughters have become vagabonds and hypocrites, but it is nevertheless 
my duty to offer a suitable welcome to the happy couple who are coming to 
visit me, and I shall have a nice casket made to be given asa present to 
them. I shallot make it of gold or of any other precious metai, but of 
simple clay, and there will be suitable engravings on each side of the casket. 
The photographs of lank and starving people and of those who perished for want of 
food in famine under British rule will beduly engraved thereon. The likenesses 
of those who have fallen victims to cholera, plagueand earthquake must also 
appear on it. Scenes illustrative of the drain of the country’s wealth and of the 
pomp and pageantry of the Delhi Durbar must not be forgotten. Suitable 
inscriptions, such as ‘‘ the Asiatics are liars,” “ the Froclamation of 1858 is an 
impossible charter,’’ &c., must also appear on the casket. [Elsewhere the paper 
gives an imaginary description of the same lady :—'l'he lady was once living 
in splendour in a beantiful mansion, but this was broken open by tour 
white thieves, They plundered everything they found there and made the 
lady a prisoner in her own house. Her children were given intoxicating 
drinks. Some of them were intimidated, while others were promised good 
treatment. Thus all the children of the lady—numbering twenty-six crores in 
all—were made toact like lambs. The thieves wanted after all this to take 
the life of the virtuous lady. They rushed upon her with loaded rifles, stopped 
her supply of salt and gave her inferior food to eat. Her life-blood was 
drained by means of cupping instruments. She began to ery out for relief 
in deep agony. Her children simply began tocry. She was then dragged 
away in a helpless plight. I was soon roused from my sleep and said that this 
was all a dream. | 


Bramhodaya (i114), 25th 
July. 


Ea a during the forth. omer ve te ed to the Press represent- 


OSectins 'Séme (24), 44, and Princess of Wales during their tour through 


Aug. — India, When the present King-Emperor visited 
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*6, **A valued correspondent, writing from Madras, says that he learns 


A plea for the exclusion 
of nautches from the pro- 
gramme of entertainments 
in honour of Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. 

Indian Soctal 
(6), 6th Aug. 


Reformer 


movement had been allowed todie out so scon. 


from one who ought to know that it is proposed to 
include nautches in the entertainment to be given 
to the Prince and Princess of Wales when they visit 
that city. This would be a very retrograde measure, 
especially in Madras. We print elsewhere some 
particulars of an anti-nautches movement set on foot 
in Madras some years ago under influential auspices, 
and it would bea great pity if the effect of that 
Since writing the above we 


learn that the proposal to include a nmautch in the entertainment was adopted 


in the face of opposition from some members of the Committee. 
not going to hold a mautch nor, so far as we know, Calcutta. 


Bombay is 
Why should 


Madras alone flaunt its shame in the face of Their Royal Highnesses? Why 


should it degrade itself and insult its visitors by such an exhibition ? 


Is the 


nautch a ‘national’ institution, or are the citizens of Madras less sensitive in 
such matters than those of other places ? ”’ 


™/. “tis Majesty’s Crovernment have acted very properly in the matter 


The Viceroy’s speech on 
the mulitary re-organization 
scheme, 

Indian Soctal Reformer 
(6), 6th Aug.; Jam-e-Jamshed 
(29), 2nd Aug., Eng. cols. 


of the Viceroy’s speech on the military re-organization 
scheme. They have unreservedly accepted His Excel- 
lency’s assurance contained in the speech of his 
desire to carry out the proposals loyally and, for 


the rest, they are content to regard the incident as 
closed. 


That is the correct attitude for the Imperial 
Government to adopt towards their: representatives abroad. The tone of the 
speech is of no importance, so long as there is no unwillingness to abide by their 
decision, It may not be graceful to carp at a decision which one loyally accepts, 
but grace is for drawing-rooms, not for Governments, to exact. Mr. Balfour’s 
strongest point as a statesman is that he realises most clearly that politics is 
essentially built on compromise.” [The Jdém-e-Jamshed commends the tact and 


good sense displayed by Mr. Brodrick in closing the controversy concerning 
the Viceroy’s speech. | 


8. “No Minister of the Crown would have been so unwise ani small- 
minded as to pick a quarrel with Lord Curzon over 
his speech, to which Sir Henry Fowler somehow took 
it into his head to invite pointed attention. Without 
saying anything, which might afford substantial reason to the Viceroy 
to tender his resignation, Mr, Brodrick has yet managed to uphold 
the dignity of his own office and has gently deprecated the manner in 
which His Excellency dealt with a measure for which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was responsible, ‘lo say that a speech is easily open to misconception 
is not exactly a rebuke, But to cable fora speech on a perusal of extracts 
thereform and to profess to have come to the conclusion, after careful 
consideration, that it was not above -misconception is to treat a Viceroy with 
less than that respect and confidence to which he is ordinarily entitled, 
When the relations between himself and His Majesty’s Government are 
cordial and not merely constitutionally sound. However dissatisfied the 
Secretary of State might have been with the total imperviousness of the Govern- 
ment of India to Lord Kitchener’s arguments in favour of reform—and that 
sense of dissatisfaction seems to’be perceptible in the somewhat invidious 
manner of his reference to Lord Kitchener’s as well as Lord Curzon’s concur- 
rence in the sanctioned modifications—he had no excuse to treat a Government 
despatch as if he was correcting a school-boy’s exercise. In Lord Curzon he 
found a Viceroy who could show a boldness worthy of his own irascibility, and 
he has had the good sense to recognise that fact with quiet dignity. The inci- 
dent is closed, at least for the present; and it is to be hoped that there will be 
no further occasion for the Secretary of State to make himself unpleasant, when 
the details of the new scheme are being arranged.” 


*9,. ‘Perhaps the ‘masterful’ Viceroy, with his ‘ masterf al vocabulary’ 


Indian Spectator (7), 5th 
Aug. 


Debate in the House of 
Lords on the military reor- 
ganization scheme. 

Katser-i-Hind (80), 6th 


) Aug., Eng. cols. 


con 558—4 


and his masterful confidence in his illustrious self, 


never dreamt that the Despatch of the Government 
of India on Lord Kitchener’s re-orgavization scheme 
would raise side-issues of the character with which 


the British and the Indian public have been made 
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indulged in by Lord Curzon 
other day at Simla ‘before the Viceregal 
the slightest. doubt that in certain parts 


against .to which the Home Government had arrived on the 
his Despatch...,...... Two courses are open to a Viceroy in Lord 
: ation: either he should express his disagreement in deferential 
terms—ballowed by long usage and tradition—or at once place his resig- 
mation in the hands of the Secretary of State. Lord Curzon, who considers 
himself every way. asuperior person, had a soul above resorting to one or 
other of these alternatives. On the presumption that an oracle like himself 
could not act in the way of humdrum Viceroys, lacking his surpassing genius, he 
took upon himself the responsibility of making an extraordinary utterance. He 
granted unto himself by virtue of his exalted office what might be called a 
special privilege, or a special license empowering him to cover with delicate 
irony and concealed ridicule his constitutional superiors! It was for this 
constitutional crime that Sir Henry Fowler rose in his place and hurled his indict- 
ment at. Lord Curzon. ‘That was indeed an ‘incident’ for which the ‘ master- 
ful’ Viceroy was not prepared. It was undreamt of in his practical philosophy. 
"We need not refer to the sequel of this incident—how the wires were 
put in motion, how the full text of the speech was flashed to the Secretary of 
State, and how that functionary, after his own manner, related his own view of 
it and asked the House to consider tbe incident as ‘ciosed,’ emphasising the 
fact that Lord Curzon had promised to faithfully carry out what he had con- 
demned as danger us. But by a singular irony of fate what was ‘ closed’ 
in the lower chamber of Parliament was thereafter opened in the upper! And 
as the fates wouid have it, here too Nemesis dogged the steps of poor Lord Curzon. 
Lord Lansdowne, in his own diplomatic way, delicately let the cat out of the bag 
that all the matters on which so much had heen said by the Viceroy were 
actually discussed with him when he was in England last year, evidently 
leaving the public to infer that all this ado was an after-thought. More. He 
left the public further to infer that after such an occurrence it was hardly con- 
stitutional for the Viceroy to havespoken in the way he had done. Three 
incidents have taken place within the last twelve months which prompt us to 
say most unhesitatingly that the personage, above all others, in the Cabinet, 
aye, even more than the Prime Minister himsel/, who has upset the nicely laid- 
out plans of our Imperial George is Lord Lansdowne. It is he who has proved 
more than a match for Lord Curzon despite his ‘ masterful vocabulary.’ It was 
he who put his foot down upon the most important clause of the Tibetan treaty 
(still unsigned and hanging fire). 1t was he who would not allow the Viceroy 
his own way in the matter of the Dane Mission, now recognised to be a solemn 
failure. And it is Lord Lansdowne, again, who has shown up the Viceroy in this 
Kitchener affair. Verily, after these three incidents, it cannot but be said 
that Lord Lansdowne has proved the Nemesis of Lord Curzon. But here 
it may be asked whether after the enlivening debate in the House of 
Lords, and especially after the enlivening Joke of the Under-Secretary of State, 
oil has been poured on the troubled waters. Is the ‘incident’ closed? We 
think not. For it seems that somebody from Simla has again been ‘nischief- 
making and bent upon further humiliating the Viceroy. Who has put up 
above all others the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, so lute im the day, to 
address the Government of India on the matter and request an explanation as 
to the constitutional and financial aspects of the much-debated controversy ? 
Who is the evil genius that has inspired that body ?.......... We at least see 
in the letter nothing but a premonitory sign of further Imperial pyrotechnics 
on this delicate subject.”’ 


*10. “The Curzon-Kitchener controversy has closed at least for the present. 

Mr. Brodrick . satisfied with the Viceroy’s deter- 

‘aréti (25), 6th Aug,, Mination to loyally carry out the scheme recommended 
hort (5) Be by the Home Government, Sir Henry Fowler seems 
to have quietly accepted this explanation after declar- 
ing his opinion that the Viceroy’s conduct was unconstitutional. A telegram 
from Simla announced that Lord Curzon’s resignation would be certain, if he 
‘were subjected .to severe criticism in Parliament, and that his resignation 


- 


“Would lead to consternation throughout the country. It is likely that Reuter 
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who knows the right thing at the right moment must have re-wired this 
sensational news to England, That must have placed the Home Government 
in a delicate position and silenced even Sir Henry Fowler. Indian public 
Opinion is not worth a farthing in Lord Curzon’s opinion. But the manu- 
factured ‘consternation’ amongst the Indian public is very serviceable, 
at least for putting a curb upon the perturbed feelings of Mr. Brodrick 
and his colleagues and even for intimidating them into outward approval. 
The debate in the House of Lords on the Curzon-Kitchener. controversy resulted 
in unjustifiable congratulations on the ground that the period of tension had 
come to an end.......... The Marquis of bath, after holding up Lord Curzon . 
and Lord Kitchener as masterful men with masterful vocabularies, contended 
that the new arrangement should be given a fair trial. It was, he declared, not 
an outcome of Mr. Brodrick’s autocratic judgment but the mature conclusion 
arrived at by the Cabinet. Ifso, we cannot congratulate the Cabinet on the 
wisdom of the arrangement nor upon their consistency of principle in the re- 
organization of the army in England and India. Lord Lansdowne spoke upon 
the subject in an apologetic spirit. His line of defence was half-hearted and 
inconclusive. Altogether the discussion in the House of Lords was far from 
satisfactory.” 


11, “There is nothing in the speech of the Under-Secretary of State for 
biatatitiches 000), 0 India to make us think better of the scheme than 
Aue. ee: de. )s we have been doing till now. His defence of Mr. 
Brodrick was not such as to raise him in the country’s 
estimation for his judgment or abilities, and the fact that the decision was 
‘the mature conclusion arrived at by the Cabinet’ only serves to heighten 
India’s disappointment to dismay.......... It would be impossible to admire too 
highly the ingenuity displayed by Lord Lansdowne as the spokesman of the 
Government in giving the official version of the new scheme. It would not fail 
to startle and amaze the public to find Lord Lansdowne maintaining that ‘ the 
Government have absolutely refused to abolish the office of Military Member.’ 
a0 ciowes The only thing that has been done is that:his duties have been re- 
adjusted.... ...... Ihe lion remains to protect and guard the interests of the 
Indian public—only he has been deprived of his teeth and claws. In short, the 
Home Government, standing between two fires and afraid to displease Lord 
Kitchener, while driven into a corner by the Government of India, have resorted 
to the ingenious device of explaining their new bantling both ways.......... 
Nothing could be more ingenious than this jugglery. But will it succeed for 
long ?........ Will it blind the public tothe ruse? Lord Lansdowne may 
congratulate the Government as much as he likes that this device has put 
an end to ‘the period of tension.’ ‘lhe public cannot. In order to 
save themselves from an unpleasant situation the Government have taken an 
unfair advantage of India’s defenceless condition and thrust her, without 
pity or remorse, into a most difficult and dangerous position. Surely, a more 
heartless, a more cruel act no previous Government was ever guilty of. There 
is something remarkable to notein Lord Lansdowne’s speech. He said that ‘ the 
question had been fully discussed when Lord Curzon was in England last 
year.’ Two weeks ago, Lord Curzon, while giving us a history of the discussion 
of the question, stated that the decision was jumped upon the Government in 
the despatch received ‘a month ago,’ .e., the despatch of the Secretary of State, 
dated 31st May 1905.......... Lord Lansdowne spoke as if Lord Curzon knew 
everything about the coming change so far back as last year, and as if the 
matter had been even settled with him when he was in England........... Here 
is a serious discrepancy between ‘iacts’ as they have been stated by the two 
exalted personages and it would surely interest the public to be informed which 
account is correct.” : 


*12. “The prorogation of Parliament or its dissolution is imminent, The 

ee Bah Ministry of Mr. Balfour is on the verge ofa fall, as 
oe petty er dle bad as that of Lucifer, after achieving an unenviable 
activity of the Simla Foreign Yeputation in statecraft and leaving an indelible 
Office on the North-West mark in the deepest black on the pages of the consti- 
Frontier. Hind (30). 6th ‘tutional history of Great Britain and Ireland, All 
a hin te sa (30), 6th these are no uncertain indications of renewed activity, 
oo of a far from peaceful character, in the Foreign 
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e Government of India at Simla, which, besidés being 
t to seismic disturbances, is notorious for the politi 
s burning on the frontiers and beyond, north-west and north- 

te study of the chronology of Indian events during the last 
‘inform the student of history how many border raids of 
son’s' raid in the Transvaal, and border expeditions, 


es of a Machiavellian type with semi-barbarous 


States, leading to their seizure, partial or wholesale, have had their 


‘active “between the fruitful months of August and February. 


inn 
othe tae latest letter in the Times of India of the 28th ultimo 
from the facile pen of Mr. Angus Hamilton, who is nothing if not an ardent 
admirer of the foreign politics of our Imperial Viceroy and a prominent 
member, besides, of the order of those swashbuckling knights, which the bastard 
Imperialism of Great Britain has brought to the surface since the Boer war, 
it would seem that India is on the eve of further border pyrotechnics this 
autumn, despite the ‘ peaceful’ preparations going forward to welcome [heir 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales. Heaven only knows what 


‘may be up on the frontiers of the.‘ independent State of Afghanistan ’! So, too, 


with regard to the latest sensational news spread again to unnerve the Briton, 
already distracted by the pranks of the tottering Balfourian Cabal and the 
thoughts of dissolution! We are informed that the Russians have constructed 
‘a Secret Line,’ called the Murghab branch, which leads from Merv to 
Kushk in the direction of Herat which is, of course, the objective of Kussia. 
sues veus ...» Theline is strongly guarded and is ‘veiled in secrecy by the 
Russian authorities. It is impossible for the ordinary traveller to pass 
over it,’ But this correspondent is no ordinary traveller. He is both a 
correspondent plenipotentiary, and an ambassador extraordinary. Whom 
he represents in the latter character, it is superfluous to say. And this 
extraordinary traveller has had special opportunities to inspect the line 
somehow, so that he has been able, as he declares with some pride, that 
the ‘notes’ he gives ‘are presented for the first time to the public.’ Says 
this correspondent :—‘ Kushk village, as under the military post, is a 
military creation of extreme strategic vulue. Nothing can underrate the 
importance of the post which, together with the whole branch line, is @ deliberate 
measure against Great Britain.’ It is transparent taat the raison d’ etre of the 
three mortal columns describing the line is to be discerned in the parts we have 


italicised in the above extract, Having alarmed the credulous British public 


afew short months ago by his flaming accounts of the massing of the Russian 
troops on the border of Afghanistan and on the line of the Orenburg Railway 
terminating at Tashkhend, this extraordinary ambassador now attempts, while 
the jingo fever has not yet quite subsided, to give another disagreeable piece 
of Central Asian news to the same credulous folk, no doubt with a view to 
fresh preparation for arms on the part of the Government of Lord Curzon, which 
is consumed withthe burning desire, Tibet being British in all but name, 
of dishing the Russians in the direction of Herat, He is thus again 
at his ancient game. But this incendiary correspondent and his devices are 
now too well-known. ‘The mask has already been torn, and the public will, 
we dare say, take for what may be worth the new portentous discovery he 
has made of this ‘secret’ line to Kushk!.......... This letter, we repeat, is 
a strong indication of the secret activity which may be presently going on 
in the Simla Foreign Office, and we should not be surprised if some fresh 
border and other more mischievous, nay dangerous, developments take place 
later on, as.soon as Parliamentis prorogued and the tottering Ministry is free 
from the torments to which it has been so fiercely subjected this session.”’ 


13. A contributor writes to the Coronation Advertiser :—Shivaji’s ex- 
SOL Seen Uae _ cursion to Japan is not known to, and will perhaps be 
pe gaa Jean tha his received with scepticism by, historians. But what is 
appeal to the Japanese on there to wonder at therein? Did not India in her day 
behalf of the Indians, carry her victorious flag to all the four corners of 
Coronation Advertiser (22), the globe? Did she not produce great warriors 

| who attained world-wide renown ? Well then, Shivaji, 

long concealed in India, went to Tokio at the invitation ‘of his 
s there. Who is not aware of Shivaji’s love for his own 


1v 


raligion? Finding that an alien religion had assumed ascendaney in India 
and brought about the downfall of her religion, he flew on spiritual wings to: 
Japan, alone, unbefriended, and puzzled by the thought of getting together a. 
band of followers from amidst a race of conquered slaves, What was the object of 
Shivaji’s visit? He did not intend like Russia to filch the country from the hands. 
of the Japanese, His purpose wasnothing else but to address the following straight- 
forward appeal to the sons of the Land of the Rising Sun :—My once prosperous 
motherland has been reduced to a dependent condition and her glory has been 
completely obscured. Her religion has declined, while that of foreigners 
flourishes in the land. I pray unto you to lead my countrymen up the path 
which has covered you with renown, to teach them your arts and sciences, to bid 
them educate their women. You owe a deep debt of obligation to India, 
which you can never adequately repay. ‘The founder of your religion, 
Gautama Budha, was of our race, and India was his land of birth. It 
was he who initiated you into the mysteries of that religion, which has led 
you to victory and made the sinners suffer for their sins. You must be 
well aware that the wicked men, who destroyed our religion, are making 
preparations to lay the axe at yours. Beware, therefore; be on the alert; 
otherwise you will share our fate. Behold the condition of my countrymen 
across the seas. India produced food for millions of people in the past, but now 
her children have to go about begging fora morsel of bread from door to door. 
Once she was the lord of the universe, but now she is a slave or something worse, 
Her sons have been reduced to utter destitution, having no clothes to wear, 
no. beds to sleep on, no food to eat, no houses to live in. They turn to you for 
heip. Do what you can to make them prepared, save them from starvation or 
kill them. They have been crippled, paralysed, reduced to skeletons, Will you 
still withhold your sympathy from them? I do not want to rob you of your 
rights and independence. All that I want you todo is to educate the Indians, to 
make them like your own selves, to inspire them with a sense of independence 
and patriotism, to proclaim their giory all over the world. Iam now flying 
back to India and shall relapse intc profound sleep, from which I shall awake in 
a twelvemonth and return to your country to learn what is your response to 
my prayer. Awaken us, arouse us or keep us fallen for ever. Good-bye. 


14, A correspondent writes to the Kal :—At one time this country was 

| peopled by a brave, intelligent and noble race. Many 

Contrast between the past discoveries were made by the Indians in those days, 
and the present condition of {9 which modern nations are strangers still. The 
i” Pee caatacade nied rulers of the country made their subjects happy, 
ig 3 prohibited cow-slaughter and exterminated those who 
slaughtered kine! The people had plenty of food to eat in olden days, but now 
they are starved. They were once skilled in the use of all kinds of weapons, but 
now they have been disarmed and cannot even defend themselves or their property 
against dacoits, The Princes were then at liberty to go where they liked and 
could even send their troops anywhere they chose, but now they are required 
to obtain permission from others if they wish to go outside their territory, They 
wielded weapons like warriors in those days, but now they have forgotten the 
use of arms. The Indians never endured humiliation in old times, but now take 
delight in receiving kicks. Those who were invited by our countrymen to enter 
the country have now appropriated it to themselves and prevent the children of 
the soil from enjoying what is their own. The great Shivaji is now forgotten 
even at the place of his coronation. The descendants; of the brave and warlike 
Maratha Chiefs have become effeminate and covet empty titles by the exercise 
of backstairs influence. We are ourselves responsible for our present degrada- 


tion. | 
15. Before the Indian National Congress was brought into existence the 

: authorities used to assert that they were ignorant 
Alleged powerlessness of of the grievances of the people, but that as soon as 


public opinion in India. ong these were brought to their notice they would not 
Shri Shéhu (160), 2nd 9+) 4. redress them. ‘Twenty years experience of the 
ng. Congress movement has shown that the above plea 


is utterly hollow. It is now said that the opinion -of Congressmen does 
not represent the opinion of the masses, but only of the educated section 
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community, - In a: sense this is right, and we must’ try. 
) diff among the masses as widély as possible so as to make. 
em realise their duties and responsibilities as citizens. There are many 
among us who know what is right or wrong, but have not the courage to act 
ww to their convictions. For instance, the conduct of the officials at the 
of ‘the Poona murders, when many persons were unnecessarily harassed. 
and even Mr. Tilak was cent to jail, was known by many to be wrong, but none 
: had the courage to point this out to Government. Thus the effect of public 
ey opinion upon the policy of Government was mil. The very reverse of this is 
| the case in England. Public opinion is very powerful and effective there. A 
woman was there once sentenced to be hanged, but as she happened to be very. 
pretty, public sympathy was aroused on her behalf, her sentence of death was 
commuted to one of penal servitude and after a time she was set at liberty 
out of deference to public opinion. But in India a friend of the people, who 
toils incessantly in the public cause and who is esteemed for his learning even 
in Europe and Ameriva, was sent to jail and ousted from the legislative 
Council and the University Senate. If, even after so many sessions of the 
Congress, we are unable to protect our leaders, we had better cease to hold its 
meetings at all. 


16. It was at one time feared that Mr. Brodrick’s decision in favour of 
Lord Kitchener in the army administration contro- 
Character of Lord Curzon’s yersy would lead Lord Curzon ‘to resign the Vice- 


Viewenyahy: royalty, but happily that contingency has been averted. 
— (108), “9th Fad Lord Curzon thrown up his high office, India 


would verily have sustained adeep loss. ‘The Bengalis 
would not have been able to enjoy the benefits of the partition of their province. 
If India sorely needed reforms at any time, she does so now, and Lord Curzon 
deserves to be made permanent Viceroy to carry them out. His array 
of reforms has roused the Indians to the necessity of self-government, 
India is under a load of obligations to such British administrators as 
the deceitful Lord Clive, the tyrannical Warren Hastings and the selfish 
Lord Curzon, It was Lord Clive who disillusioned the Indians about the 
purity of British justice. Through Warren Hastings they came to know 
the ways of British administrators, and Lord Curzon has aroused in them 
the desire for self-government. A short while ago some persons amon 
us demanded Lord Curzon’s recall, but it was in our opinion a foolish 
request to make, Let our countrymen, on the other hand, pray that they 
may always have a Viceroy like Lord Curzon over them. The advent of self- 
government will thereby be hastened materially. 


17. The Viceroy and Lord Kitchener collected lakhs of rupees for the 
Alleged exclusive devotion arthquake Relief Fund, but it is understood that the 
of the Karthquake Fund to money is distributed among a handful of Englishmen, 


as relief of European suf- Hundreds of thousands of poor natives remain unfed 
whee and unclothed and are cryi 
Vihéré (164), Slat July. d othed and are crying for help, but who cares 


for their sufferings? This is English morality! 
What asilly lot, by the way, ourown people are! They contribute thousands of 
rupees to funds started by high officials. Perhaps they are afraid that by not 
contributing to such funds they would incur the displeasure of Government 
and be passed over at the time of the distribution of titles. But these fools 
do not realise that such titles are hollow and that they can very well do without 


them. . : 
18. “The Government of Lord Curzon, having kept the Damocles’ sword 
Partition of Bengal. of partition hanging over.the devoted head of the 


Bengali nation for the last 18 months, has at last 

“ceil ial let it fall with the result of cutting the latter in 
twain. The amount of mischief done to the Bengali nation by this violent 
change introduced on the plea of administrative efficiency is simply incalculable. 
There is a tendency amongst people in the distant provinces to base their 
objection to the projected partition solely on the ground of its having been 
effected : in open defiance of public opinion and popular sentiment only..,..,... 
Ris are, however, disposed to think that this is all a game mainly for the benefit. 
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of the European Assam Tea-planters, who want to utilize the large material: 
resources: of the rich Divisions of Dacca, Rdjsh4hi and Ohitt4gong for. 
their own benefit, and partly for the purpose of impairing what little 

litical influence the Bengali nation has been able to build. up by creat: 
ing @ new province with a preponderating majority of Muhammadans as 
a counterpoise. The tendency of our Muhammadan brethren has hitherto been 
to play into the hands of the bureaucracy. But this cannot last long, and 
we are confident that eventually they must realize that we are all in the same 
TRIB Reles sce ccs The sympathies of the whole of India are with the Bengali nation . 
in their present hour of national disaster. We for one are not misled by the 
specious plea of administrative efficiency. This efficiency could have been 
secured without making a holocaust of the national sentiments of an entire race. 
The trend of British Indian policy hitherto had been to evolve a feeling of 
nationality in the land. But the wave of Imperialism, which is passing over 
the British nation and which, read literally, only spells ‘ self-aggrandisement in 
all lands in defiance of justice, righteousness and neutrality,’ has given a rude 
shock to this liberal policy.’’ | 


19. The Gujarati bitterly criticises the partition of Bengal and says :— 
The object of the Government of India is nothing 
else but to disunite the Bengalis and thereby to deal 
an effective blow at their political awakening. This move resembles the parti- 
tion of Poland by Russia, Austria and Germany, which has rendered the union 
and rise of the Poles hopeless for ever. Lord Curzon’s habitual disregard of 
public opinion renders it quite unlikely that he would ever think of retracing 
his steps in this matter. Only one course, therefore, is open to the 
Bengalis, if they want to avert the fate that is in store for them, The Prince 
of Wales’ visit is shortly approaching, and the occasion will give them an 
excellent upportunity to express their resentment at the action of Government, 
Let the entire Bengali population display their innermost feelings by wearing 
garments of mourning on the occasion and give the coldest of the cold reception 
to the Royal visitors. The Poles have resolved to permanently observe mourn- 
ing in token of the loss of their independence: let the Bengalis do likewise 
and show to Government that they are obliged to sorrowfully put up with this 
step which aims a blow at the country’s rise. Leta black memorial column 
be erected and suitably inscribed in commemoration of the partition, which 
forms the climax in the series of unrighteous deeds perpetrated hy the present 
Viceroy. Such a monument will serve asa perpetual remiuder to the people 
of the inglorious regime of Lord Curzon. [In its column of contributed notes, 
the same paper publishes a small paragraph with a black border running all 
round bewailing the massacre, in 4 metaphorical sense, of the Bengal population 
by Lord Curzon. | 


*20. “The Bengali Babus appear to have lost their heads over the 
Dicunavevel of theveeinede partition scheme,.......... They are almost mad with 
of agitation employed by the Tage and are arranging a big plan of vengeance, 
Bengalis against the partition They have been organizing a persistent and practical 
rl vane agitation of a unique character. It is believed that 
oe afk as “8. the Bengalis will probably deciine to serve as mem- 
bers of Municipalities and District Boards, and as. 
Honorary Magistrates. They propose to boycott all articles of English manu- 
facture, including the salt imported from Liverpool, and they are actually 
thinking of using saltless curries rather than purchase any condiment or salt 
imported from England...... Journalists, indulging in language such as is 
employed by some of our Bengali contemporaries, deserve very little sympathy 
re co-operation. They seem to believe that the thickening of the border lines 
of their papers and their wild freaks of levelling all sorts of accusations and 
abuses against individual members of the Government would palliate, if not 
remedy, their grievances. It must be admitted that the partition scheme has 
been brought into requisition to divide the strength of the Bengalis, who have 
become all-powerful and are to all intents and purposes abusing 
the power thus acquired by them. It is true that the Bengalis have 
their grievances like all other Indians, but the desperate measures adopted | 
by them for remedying those grievances alienate the sympathies of other 


Gujarati (25), 30th July. — 
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15 dhMyremenell ‘Our! Bengali ‘friends need not be told that it is 
o shed tears of sorrow or to.sit in sackcloth and ashes over politicat 
fevanées, whieh can only be remedied by s quiet, conscientious and persistent 
tation:'........ The Bengalis often praise the prowess and general progress 
prosperity of the Japanese, t but let an remember that the latter acquired 
it position, not by going into mourning and crying hoarse over their 
| ‘but by "taoing the evils which tended to sap the foundations 
upon which theie social on political fabric:rested.”’ 


91. The Bengal correspondent of the Indu Prakdsh writes:—“ It is a 
shame to the Railway Administrations that railway 

Comments on two recent travelling is not yet quite safe to Indian womon. 
as mBigcngral a ae Cases of outrage committed on Indian women, chiefly 
and Hurasian railway em- by railway servants, the large majority of whom are 


ployés. Eurasians, have occurred with distressing frequency of 


- 
ae: «NOM 


Indu Prakésh (#4), Ist  Jate on this side of the country. Two such cases have 
ry Mae Be Sue happened quite recently. The one is known as the 


Saran outrage case (vide paragraph 21 of Weekly 
Report No. 30) and the other as the Kharagpur outrage case, The facts of the 
former have already been reported. In the other case a young Brahmin widow 
was found travelling without a ticket on the B.-N. Railway, and a Eurasian 

ticket collector on the Kharagpur station discovering this fact compelled her 
to get down and taking her to a retired spot had intercourse with her against 
her will. There was no difficulty in identifying this offender, and he was 
hauled up for trial ona charge of rape. The result of the trial was the 
acquittal of the accused on the ground that the evidence was not entirely 
convineing. It is useless to mention that the Judge was an Englis'man as in 
the Saran case........... If the victims had been English women instead of Indian 
Jadies and the offenders Indians, on the strength of the very same evidence they 
would have got seven years’ hard labour without fail.....:.... The inveterate 
disinclination of English Judges in India to convict Eurasians and Englishmen 
when they are charged with having committed offences against Indians has 
been proverbial, and so the result of the two outrage cases described above 
has not caused much surprise. But it is to be feared that it will inevitably 
tend to increase the number of such cases by encouraging the blackguards 
amongst the white railway employés in committing this kind of crime.’ 
[The Rdst Goftdr also makes adverse comments on the result of the trial in the 
Saran case. | 


22. ‘he system of reserving separate railway carriages for female pas- 
sengers as a protection from molestation at the hands 
Baku (109), 30th July; of badmashes has by no means proved successful. The 
nag wh Vritta (197), viffraff of the railway employés find the arrangement 
st July; Samarth (47), ; : . ' 
2nd August. all the more convenient to accomplish their wicked 
aims. A driver recently committed a rape upona 
Muhammadan woman from the Saran District by entering the female compart- 
ment, The fact was testified to in a court of law by three female occupants of 
the carriage, but the driver was nevertheless acquitted. In another case in which 
an outrage was committed by a white man upon a European lady, the accused 
was sentenced to seven y ears’ imprisonment by the Allahabad High Court. It is 
not a good sign that even in such delicate matters an invidious distinction should 
be made between black and white offenders. [The Samarth writes :—That 
the white accusedin such cases should be let off on some idle pretext or other 
has now become a settled feature of the administration of criminal law. A 
perusal of such decisions creates contempt for Europeans in the minds of the 
reader, It is futile to expect any redress in such cases from Government. 
The people should now proceed to make their own Landobast in the matter. | 


Ee 23. “ A contemporary relates an amusing incident which recently occurred 
-. at Kasauli, We are told that two military-looking 
Alleges domineering be- men came across a respectable native, who had his 
ae instr of yates Knglishmen ymbrella opep. This drove the Europeans into a white 


Jém-enJamshed (29), 31st heat of fury. The poor native was called upon to 
uly, y Hg, cal, Me cs give an explanation of his impertinence and was 
a i pelted with ahass by the gentlcmen, who believed not 


ae 


only their dignity to be offended. but the prestige of the ruling race injured - 
by the conduct of the Babu! Do Englishmen really expect.such homage from. 
natives? Some years ago we had the instance of a European who felt himself 
insulted by a native daring to pass by him on horseback. Then we heard of: 
some others, who wanted to be saluted by natives. And now there are. 
men, who feel offended because a Babu would not shut his umbrella! 
What is the idea of such people about British rule, one wonders, Do 
they want to impart to that rule the character of an Oriental Pdéhdédshabir 
Such conduct as we have described above would seem rational and explicable 
Only on this supposition.......... If Imperialistic Britons insist upon receiving 
such homage from the subject peoples, no doubt, they shall have it. .But who 
will guarantee the permanence of the rule which compelled such homage ? ”’ 


24. In the course of an article on daksheesh Mr. B. M. Malbari 

! ___ writes in the J,dian Spectator:—“ Our Rajas and 

Pg cr aggey, HOP noe magnates set the evil example of giving baksheesh, 
prevailing among Govern- Which humbler folk have to follow willy-nilly. Woe 
ment menials in India. unto those, who decline on principle to submit to the 
Indian Spectator (7), 5th Jeyy of this left-handed blackmail! I happen to be 
ang one of this very small minority. Not that I am 
more sparing than my neighbours of the King’s coin; onthe whole, I scatter 
it perhaps mcre liberally than most. But I prefer to give, not to pay.......... 
How grievously have I had to suffer for this resolve—kept standing at the great 
man’s door with plenty of chairs available; my card not taken in, or 
delayed or dropped in transit, even the letter intended for me not posted! ........ 
Two notable instances will suffice to prove the iron rule of this custom of 
baksheesh, which still flourishes more or less everywhere in spite of the com- 
forting belief in some quarters that the custom has disappeared with the spread 
of education. I was once invited by 2 Governor to meet Lord Lansdowne at 
Government House, Bombay, to resume the thread of a conversation left unfinish- 
ed at Simla on the subject of the restitution of conjugal rights. It was an 
interview | could not afford to forego. Sol went up atthe appointed hour (noon). 
The red chapras!, steeped in the essence of baksheeshisin, bowed me into the 
visitors’ room, bustling about with inquiries as to Janab’s health, with offer of 
this newspaper and that book, and a glass of iced lemon—ail waich familiar flum- 
mery I cut short by pretending to fallasleep on thesofa. Seeing this, the chaprasi 
made himself scarce, of course to plav the flunkey to other visitors. I heard 
several of these going in, escorted by the man atthe outer door, the last two being 
My. Jhaverilal and old Mr. Dinshaw Petit. The latter, on leaving the Viceroy, 
passed through my room, and on seeing me there burst out in his broken 
English—‘ go re go, his lardsip is waitin’ for you.’ But I could not move 
‘Without the Aide-de-Camp, and the red chaprasi had so managed things some- 
how that I could not possibly catch sight of the Aide-de-Camp. ‘lired out by 
lunch time, and afraid of being asked to join at the table, I retraced my steps 
homewards, wiring to His Nxcellency on the way to:say that l felt too unwell 
to stay longer.......... Another time I was asked by ancther Governor, to 
meet His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales—Prince Teddy of cherished 
memory. It was a private interview which another disappointed chaprasi 
tried to intercept. ‘The Governor and his Secretaries were at work in their 
own rooms, and I was too shy to thrust myself on the notice of a new 
_ Aide-de-Camp, and consequently at the mercy of the man of chapras dancing 
attendance on me with all sorts of excuses,. begging Huzur to wait for two 
minutes, and all the while looking intently at me, as if to ask, ‘ What are you 
going to give? There wasthe Prince, kept waiting for me; I could hear 
him blowing his nose. And here was I, kept waiting in the hot ante-room, 
it is difficult to keep one’s temper at.such times, but what was the use of 
losing it to this heggar in brass epaulettes? Instead of that, leaving the room, 
I promenaded the walk that led up to the other room, when, by mere chance, 
I caught sight of General Bradford. I hurried up to the gallant old soldier, who 
passed me on without comment. But for this lucky accident, I would have 
lost one of my pleasantest half-hours with one of the most lovable and interest- 
ing personalities it has been my good fortune to meet,......... The Prince 
gave me a cordial handshake, and asked me to tell him something about my | 
con 558—6 
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) Hilseyes'glistened’ with emotion as ho sat listening to the’ tale“ 
injustice and wrong to* our wonien; ‘You have’ all our sympathy,’ 
id heat’ the end,‘ oe little® can’ we do pe ae he * he Se . a , 
ittle is indispetisable,’. I»put‘in as ‘we parted with another warm hand-clasp. ' 
..:..° To go back to thé subject propér of this little sketch. How shall 
then put down’ the custom of baksheesh? It seems next to impos- 
sitle to deal with it effectively till the ideals of the people change.......... 


Be ae There is searcely’a Native State of importance which does not spend largely 


every year on bakshéesh, and there is scatcely an official secret which may 
nob be made available to the Raja or his Divan in return for the annuities 
enjoyed. Go where you may, you hear this hinted broadly by those who 
ought to know: Is it the chaprasi or the peon alone, then, that is to blame? 
Ask the Raja, ask the contractor, ask the litigant. Has nothing happened 
since the passing of the Official Secrets Act to lend colour to the view that the 
custom of baksheesh remains practically unaffected, and that newspapermen 
aré not the only or the chief offenders against the Act ? ”’ 


25, “In view of the persistency with which prominence is still given in 
certain quarters to the great inconvenience said to have 

_ Proposed Congress deputa- been caused to Sir William Wedderburn and others 
ae tag ae (44), 29th owing to the postponement of the Honourable Mr. 
pe 3 So athe me Gokhale’s departure to England, we should like to point 
| out that no blame whatsoever can rest in the matter 

on the heads of those Bombay leaders, who undertook at the !ast Congress to 
send at least one representative from this Presidency as a member of the 
deputation then resolved upon. It was clearly understood that the deputation 
was to go to England about the time of the general elections, These then 
seemed imminent. Accordingly a public meeting was held some time back in 
this city and Messrs. Gokhale and Jinnah were duly elected members of the 
proposed deputation. but meanwhile the political situation in England com- 
pletely changed ; Mr. Balfour having resolved to cling to office, the prospect of 
@ dissolution was indefinitely postponed. Thereupon Sir William Wedderburn 
himself wired and wrote that the deputation should not start for England, But 
he wanted Mr, Gokhale alone for purposes quite different from those for which, 
as resolved at the Congress, the deputation was to go. Doubtless Sir William 
and others have cogent reasons to wish for Mr. Gokhaie’s presence in England, 
but the question is, can he be sent now asa member of the deputation and at 
public expense ?.......... It would thus be manifestly unjust to hold the Bombay 
| eaders responsible forany inconvenience that may have been caused to Sir W. 


Wedderburn by the postponement of the departure of the Honourable Mr. 
- Gokhale.’ 


26. “ Messrs. G, A. Natesan & Co. of Madras, who publish the Indian 
Review, have rendered our educated countrymen a valu- 

Should the Indian depu- able service, to which we beg to draw public attention, 
tation to England identify 1+ will be remembered that the Honourable Sir 
itself with the Liberal party ? sad : 

Rést Goftér (31), 30th P.M. Mehta, presiding at a public meeting at Bombay 
July, Eng. cols. held in April last for the purpose of electing repre- 
sentatives for the Indian deputation to England, 
urged that the proposed deputation should identify itself with the Liberal 
ro in England and obtain a hearing for India through that party. The 

onourable Mr. Khare dissented from that view, and this difference of 
— has been the subject of a heated controversy in the Indian Press, 

. Natesan, who is the editor of the Indian Review, wrote to several 
leading politicians in England and solicited their views on the followin 
two questions:—(1) ‘Should the proposed deputation identify itself with 
some one of the leading political parties in England or work independently on its 
own lines, seeking the support and co-operation of all the parties?’ (2) ‘ What 
is the best method. by whick Indiaz affairs may be brought to the sympathetic 
3 notice of the English public and its leaders?’ Mr. Natesan’s request has 
ae been heartily responded to by some of those who were addressed by him, 
Bae. and the first instalment of their views has been given in the Review, 
With the exception of one gentleman, Sir Henry Cotton, whose views on the 
subject need not have been asked for obvious reasons, the whole batch of 
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politicians support the views of the Honourable Mr, Khare, who has practically « 
the whole of educated India on his side. Lord Avebury, better known to us: 
as Sir John Lubbock, has said: ‘It would, I feel sure, be a mistake to: 
ally yourselves with any political party.’......... Sir Edward Sassoon, M. P.; 
in his reply regards with disfavour the encroachment of ‘party e 
diency’ as acourse calculated to retard rather than promote the settlement 
of Indian matters...,... ... Mr. 8.8. Thorburn, a retired Anglo-Indian officer, 
without mincing matters, declares : ‘I decidedly think the delegates will be very 
unwise to take up a party line. Undoubtedly, the Radicals profess 
more sympathy with the views of the Indian National Congress than do the 
Unionists, but the causa causans of that sympathy is the desire to harm the 
party in power and get into power themselves—not the good of India.’......... 
Mr. Samuel Smith gives a cautious reply by stating: ‘If it were possible it 
would be better to take a non-party line.’......... Mr. Michael Davitt, M. P., a 
Radical of Radicals, goes one better when he emphatically asserts : ‘The Liberal 
party is more sympathetic in speeches and in its Press than the Tory party; 
but it will, at best, only advocate measures, which will tend more to obstruct 
real reform by make-believe concessions than to bring about the desired 
radical change in the existing system of rule which will give to the people of 
India the management of their own domestic concerns.’ He advises the delega- 
tion to speak direct to the working classes of Great Britain in preference to 
the two great political parties. Mr. Justin McCarthy, M. P., is again 
strongly of opinion that the deputation should not identify itself with any of 
the leading political parties in England, and Mr. L. B. Bowring is of the same 
view. Mr. J.B. Pennington, I. C.8., has given his unbiased opinion that 
he distrusted both parties, as parties, where there was a question of doing 
_ justice between England and India,’’ 


27. “It was no doubt with a heavy heart that this Presidency bade 
farewell to Sir James Monteath this afternoon, It 
Departure of Sir James js appropriate that on such occasions the points of 
wes ret -,, difference should be forgotten, and nothing but those 
vening Jame (24), Sth al « eon ta th ] f 
Aug,, Eng..cole, greement remembered. is the people of the 
Presidency have cheerfully done in the case of the 
eminent Civilian who has just retired, remembering how steadfastly and a 
ungrudgingly he has tried to serve them for the best part of his life. His 
‘high character, eminent abilities, and absolute devotion to duty’ could not 
fail to impress them all. He brought to his task, in all positions, the 
two most conspicuous and distinguishing characteristics of his race—con- 


scientiousness and sympathy—and he has not gone without his reward for both.” 


28. “A correspondent has sent us a long letter about the shabby 
PE A ANE AE treatment meted out to Indian ladies and gentlemen 
ment of Indian ladies and 2 recent Government House Reception at Ganesh- 
gentlemen at Govern:aent khind, but for obvious reasons we are reluctant to 
House functions. publish the letter. It seems at a recent Government 
Ortental Rertew (13), 2nd House Reception at Ganeshkhind Lieutenant Gray, 
— _ who was in charge of the reception of the guests at 
the entrance, refused admittance to Indian ladies and gentlemen till the arrival 
and presentation of the European friends and admirers of His Excellency. Some 
show of protestation was made by the Indian visitors, but in vain; they had | : 
to hang out in the cold till there was a general march past of Europeans | 
into the hall. Among the Indian guests, who had thus to cool their | 
heels, it is stated that there were Chiefs, Sardars and Additional Members of i 
Council. The matter wes brought to the notice of the Private Secretary to His | 
Excellency the Governor, and it is said that he has offered ‘an explanation.’ We 
do not wish to attach much importance to the incident, nor do we think that 
His Excellency or*his Private Secretary was responsible for it, but complaints 
about high-handedness and rudeness on the part of A.-D.-C.’s and other officers 
at semi-public functions have often come to our notice. We thought up to 
this time to remain quiet and not to further widen the gulf between the 
rulers and the ruled ; in all conscience, the gulf is already wide enough, and we 
feel that our Indian friends are in a great measure responsible for this state: 
of things. If they were less eager to play the part of flunkeys' and‘ more 


ous to | é their’ self-respect, they would not rush to Government 
“House functions‘at every opportunity they behold. It is well-known that 
2 impc rtant social functions are reserved for ropeans only. At State dinners, 
“Walls, tc., at which guests are invited, Indians are conspicuous by their 
abs At these functions one rarely reads even the names of such 
‘titled gentlemen as Sir Jamsetjce Jijibhoy or Sir Dinshaw Petit. The semi- 
public entertainments are over-crowded, the guests are not invited, but gentle- 
men presented at the ievdes are entitled to atiend them accompanied by 
the ladies of their family, and we know that all sorts and conditions of 
people are entitled to the Jevée.......... Such being the case, the so-called 
receptions and mis-called ‘at-homes’ are crowded by men and women of no status 
‘ in society, and we know of many sensible Indian ladies and gentlemen of 
culture and ition who never go near Government House. Our only 
regret is that in the present instance the perpetrator of this insolent act should 
be the son of ore of the most sympathetic and suave Collectors Bombay has 
ever seen. We would advise Lieutenant Gray to follow in his father’s footsteps, 

and not to bring reproach upon his name.” 


timer 


29. ‘“*The charity that came forward so readily in Bombay to help the 
sufferers by the earthquake in the Punjab may be 
Movement for the relief of trusted to respond with equal readiness to the appeals 
Se ee decks the recent on behalf of the sufferers by the floods in Gujarat. 
"ied aeeahaies (7), Sth «+--+» Calamities which have overtaken the people 
Auge; Bombay Samdchér of Gujarat in recent years are so frequent, in varying 
(66), rd and 4th Aug.; magnitudes, that a permanent charitable institution 
Rast Goftdr® (34), 6th Aug., to collect funds and to afford help from the funds at 
(ae SOL Tale. Guianute its disposal might be very desirable. The liberali 
(338, 30th July; Gujarati? posal might be very desirable. The liberality 
(25), 6th Aug., Eng. cols. of the Maharaja of Jeypore brought into existence a 
‘People’s Famine Trust’ for the whole of India. 
A similar Trust for Bombay, munificently supported and vigilanily active, 
might fulfil a highly desirable and useful function.......... Ahmedabad has 
special claims on Bombay, and we are glad these are well met in the days 
of her distress. ‘The movement for the relief of sufferers from the recent floods, 
led off by a handsome gilt from lis Excellency Lord Lamington, will 
doubtless attain its object, if promptly supported.......... The side move, 
organized by Messrs. Bhaishankar and Virchand, is equally worthy of support 
as if will carry rejief to those sufferers who are self-respecting and who 
consequently shrink from the charity dole.’ |The Bombay Samdchdr and the 
Rdst Gofidr ferventiy support the appeal for funds for relieving the distress 
caused in Gujardt by the recent floods. The Praja Bandhu makes a similar 
"appeal and puts down the total loss caused in Gujarat at a crore of rupees. 
It. further records its warm appreciation of the prompt and vigorous measures 
adopted by Mr. Doderet and the officers under him for gauging the 
extent of, and relieving, the distress caused in the district by the floods. 
The Gujarati writes :—-“ As usual, the official estimate of the damage done by 
the abnormal fall of rain in Gujarat was at first more optimistic than was 
warranted by actual circumstances. Private accounts have proved more 
vorrect, and the very first account published by the Bombay Gazette more 
accurately gauged the real situation than the unsympathetic and jocular descrip- 
tions of special correspondents. As we stated last week, the damage done 
throughout the province is, indeed, very extensive.’ | | 


30. “The recent floods have caused an immense loss of property 
2 ae ” ' throughout the city and the suburbs and especially 
floods i Ahmedabol an, i new Maédhavpura. ‘he money value of the loss 
alleged remissness of the local ©80 safely be put down at twenty-five /akhs of rupees 
Municipality, atthe least. A large number of houses in almost every 
Praja Bandhu (88), 80th part of the city and outside tumbled down like a 
abe ag. cols; Gujardtt yack of cards. Weare not surprised at this, for the 
unch (27), 80th July, Eng. es ni , 
cole, | unicipal authorities had in a sense materially 
, | helped this work of destruction. The extremely 
slip-shod manner in which the work of repairing the roads, after the drainage 
pipes had been laid underneath them, was done by the men of the Department 
concerned was the chief cause of the several deep holes in almost every road 
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and street. This naturally facilitated the entry of the rain water, which 
in many places was 5 or 4 feet deep, into the foundation of houses, especially 
those situated in narrow streets, with the inevitable result that a large 
number of them sustained more or less serious damage. It will not be in 
the least wrong to say that the persons who were entrusted with this work 
as well as those who supervised it have been extremely remiss in their duty. 
They even deliberately neglected the warning that was given to them 
publicly, and have thus been the chief instruments of bringing down a large 
number of houses and inflicting a heavy loss on the people of this city.......... 
As if this one evil were not enough for the people, the Municipal authorities 
took jt into their heads to cut off the water-supply entirely during Sunday and 
Monday last, They perhaps thought that in view of the copious rainfall they 
might safely take a holiday without giving any previous intimation to the 
rate-payers. On Tuesday the people were supplied with water during some 
hours of the day. On Wednesday and Thursday, although water was supplied 
as usual, the people had once more the experience of a muddy liquid from tae 
pipes similar to what they had not very long ago. ‘This is, in short, nothing else 
but the natural result of culpable apathy and gross mismanagement, and it would 
be really a marvel if it were otherwise in the absence of a strong-willed man at 
the helm of the Municipal administration of theeity. We think that, witha few 
honourable exceptions, the entire Municipal staff badly need the rest they 
deserve, and it is time that they were replaced by younger and more energetic 
men possessing an adequate conception of their duty. This can only be done 
by a strong-willed person, who ‘is able to discard vested interests and to rise 
equal to the occasion. Unless such a man is selected and put at the head of 
the Municipal administration, affairs must continue in very much the same 
condition as they are at present.......... ‘ihe calamity in question has rendered 
many a poor people homeless and destitute. We, therefore, appeal for help on 
their behalf to charitable people among ourselves. If we mistake not, there is a 
large unspent balance of the fund collected at the time of the last heavy flood 
in the river S4barmati during 1575, amounting to about Rs. 80,000, with the 
Government. May we, therefore, request the local authorities to arranze to 
utilize this amount to relieve the distress that undoubtedly exists in our midst.” 
[The Gujardti Punch writes :—“ Several Madhavpura merchants were com- 
plaining that if Government officials had cut up the main Cantonment Trunk 
Road in the nick of time, very little damage would have been done to their 
shops. They were remembering Mr. Borrodaile, a former Collector of Ahmed- 
abad, who at the time of the great flood of 1875 was personally moving in the 
flooded parts of the city and superintending the work of his subordinates from 
a boat. At present there are so many pits which are still not filled that 
in walking in the streets one has to take care of traps at every step. Again, 
several thoroughfares have been blocked up by the débris of houses which have 
fallen. In short, owing to the way .in which things have been managed, the 
‘drainage scheme’ has done great mischief to the people, and it is felt by many 
they were better off with their khalcoovas than with the present enlightened 
system of drainage. Besides great loss of property, several persons lost their 
lives in the disaster of last week. We are told that if Government and Muni- 
cipal officials were to make proper inquiries, they would find that certain persons 
for their private purposes have filled up a great part of the original water-courses 
in the city and outside, and consequently this state of affairs is partly 
responsible for a great portion of the damage. We hope a proper and searching 
inquiry will be made into the matter.”’] — : 


31. Itis a gratifying sign of the times that the Bombay Government are 
gradually awakening to the necessity of relaxing the 

PD bo ebay pak sagged rigidity of their system of remitting land assessment. 
abatement of the assessment By some of their recent acts they have given ample 
for water advantages in proof of their genuine and sympathetic interest in 


Gujarit. = _machér (66), 'UO Well-being of the hapless agriculturists. Govern- 
stat Jal Samachar (9°), ment have now advanced a step further and decided 


to remit himayat on land to which water cannot be 
supplied from tanks or other sources of supply maintained by Government, 
The agriculturists will thus be rid of an odious and unjust impost. Without 
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saning any disparagement to Government, we think we would be justified 
p looking upon the step 


n looking » as a triumph of public opinion. We hope this 
Triumph will serve as an incentive to our popular leaders to persist in their 
‘agitation, until a radical cure is effected in the present land revenue policy 


32. “The Zimes of India deserves the thanks of the people of this 
Presidency for its vigorous attack on the preposterous 
The Bombay Government system of building fines, which, under one name or 
2 ag iiding fines ir the snother, have been levied for the last few years on 
Mahrdtta (11), 80th July. lands used for any kind of non-agricultural purpose. 
It has very effectively, depicted the injurious nature 
of these imposts and condemned them in unmeasured terms, Mr, C. RB. 
Sail has attempted, in a letter to the /’ombay Gazette of the 24th instant, to 
or out the alleged fallacies of the Times, but the attempt has egregiously failed. 
t is all very well to say that where special encouragement has to be given for 
new buildings the proportion of the assessment, not to say the fine, of annual 
rent on the land could be reduced, But the question is—has Government been 
ractically reducing this proportion? There would certainly have been no cause 
for complaint if Government had reduced that proportion so as to make the impost 
nominal, Asa matter of fact, however, the building fines or assessments have been 
treated as if they were a source of revenue, with the result that, in every part of 
the Presidency, people, who could afford to permanently camp out and enjoy the 
blessings of free air, have been prevented from doing so mainly on account of 
the deterrent effect of these assessments. Mr. Sail says that even private land- 
lords do the same thing that Government are charged with doing. But that is 
certainly no justification of the action of Government.......... We think it 
would throw much light on the question if some Member of the Legislative 
Council would call for a return of the revenue raised from building fines.” 


33. ‘* Not heroic, but just what in prudence it ought to be, is the pro- 
gramme laid down by Government for an inoculation 
The Bombay Government campaign in the mofussil. <A special establishment 
and the proposed programme has been sanctioned for ‘all persons desirous of 
of an inoculation campaign. one ; 
Indu Prakdsh (44), 3ra ®Vailing themselves of the protection from plague 
Aug., Eng. cols. thereby afforded.’ The key-note of the programme is 
that inoculation will be voluntary, and so long as the 
machinery from top to bottom remains in letter and spirit faithful to the 
principle thus laid down, even those who are out and out opponents of inoculation 
cannot have much ground for complaint. We, for one, would not like to be 
' counted amongst these irreconcilables.......... Impartial observers have to 
admit that inoculation has a preventive effect for a limited period. Its faults 
are that the protection extends only for a very short period, that the operation 
has to be repeated from year to year, that it does not suit certain constitu- 
tions, and further that there is always the incidental danger of the serum being 
spoilt and the operation not being performed with sufficient care to prevent 
other harmful bacilli being inoculated into the system along with the 
gerum........... We are glad to find that Government have taken precautions to 
guard against a repetition of the Mulkowal disaster. The inoculation staff 
is to consist of experts........... We note that ‘the staff is capable of further 
expansion, if required.” We hopethe expansion will be made by admitting 
only trained men. ........ All things considered, inoculation appears to us to be 
@ measure which shou!d be resorted to by those who, for one reason or another, 
are obliged to live in an affected locality or are required to come in constant 
contact with affected persons.”’ 


34, “What's in a name? Why all this pother over standard time, 
ae zone time, local time and Madras time? Whate 

aie tlehar (34). Sth ever shifts and devices men may make for their 
July, Eng. cols. ; ‘Indian COnVenience, time is ever the same.......... The Gove 
tator (7), Sth Aug.; ernment thought that the confusion caused by the 
dm-e-Jamshed (29), Sist variations of time at different places might be 
duly. pols obviated by having an artificial standard time for 
all India,......... All that one had to do was to set one’s watch to. the 
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standard time and go about one’s business accordingly, But the Chamber of 
Commerce, consisting presumably of hard-headed businessemen, accustomed 
to take a practical view of things, held a solemn debate over it, in which 
there was exhibited a great difference of opinion. Some members prophesied 
grave disasters, if standard time were adopted. They wera terrified with visions 
of the chaos, confusion and disorder into which the affairs of the city would be 
thrown by the unhappy innovation. Business might 'be dislocated and domestic 
arrangements upset. It might lead to mistakes and misapprehensions, and 
untold vexation in consequence. Clerks might not be quick enough to 
understand the new order of things and might worry their masters by want 
of punctuality. Servants might feel bewildered in the execution of 
orders. The dinner might be served too early or too late. And when the 
master is hungry, who will be responsible for his domestics’ spleens? And the 
beggars have such a nasty way of developing enlarged spleens! But after all 
is said, we are in no humour to blame the small majority of the local Chamber 
who voted in favour of things as they are. Al]l innovations have met with 
opposition in their day, railways and steamships not excepted. We may be 
sure that if standard time were introduced in Bombay, the opposition to it will 
die out in course of time, and, taking the average of human stupidity, a month’s 
time would be ample for people to accommodate themselves to the change.” 
[The Indian Spectator writes:—‘ The discrepancy of an odd number of 
minutes between standard and‘local time is felt by many as one ot the 
continuous ‘nuisances’ of our city. No real inconvenience can result from 
its removal. The substitution of one number for another in office time-tables 
wil] leave matters exactly where they are without any hardship to anybody. 
However, we have got accustomed to the idea of local independence in the 
disposition of the hands of our clocks, and we do not feel the point of the 
ridicule that in progressive Bombay the hand ever goes back on the dial. As 
so often happens, the remedy for the chronic independence of the Kingdom 
of Bombay may have to come from without, viz., the Government.” A 
correspondent of the Jdm-e-Jamshed bitterly complains of the inconvenience 
caused to the public by the retention of local time in Bombay side by side with 
standard time. He describes the difficulties experienced in this connection by 
railway passengers, and hopes that Government will, out of regard for the views 
and convenience of the bulk of the population of Bombay, direct the adoption 
of standard time for local purposes in the city. | 


35, Sir James Monteath remarked at the last meeting of the Bombay 
Legislative Council that non-official members, instead 

Complaint against the of ventilating petty grievances in the Council, should 
proare = pipe goer oF on, rst seek redress from local, officers and ask questions 
the Niphéd-Kundewddi road i2 Council only after having exhausted all other 
in Nasik District. means of obtaining redress.. We need not for the 
Kesaré (191), Ist Aug. present inguire how far this advice ‘is just and 

3 fair. We wish here to draw attention to the high- 
handed policy of Government in passing laws or sanctioning administrative 
measures without consulting: public opinion beforehand. All nieasures, 
whether important or otherwise, are secretly deliberated upon and sprung upon 
the people as a-surprise. ‘The people are then left to protest against them, if 
they choose, by means of petitions and memorials. In other civilised countries 
there is public discussion first and official action afterwards, but our rulers, who 
call themselves civilised, pursue an exactly opposite policy. ‘Their favourite 
policy seems to be like the Urdu proverb ‘kicks first and talk afterwards,’ 
Laws are enacted first and discussion upon these is left to take place later 
on. Lord Curzon has adopted this.very wrong policy in effecting the 
partition of Bengal. Local officers in our Presidency, too, imitate their superiors 
in thisrespect. We have seen the papers ve the establishment of a Government 
toll-station on the Niphadd-Kundewadi road in the Nasik District. The road is 
constructed and maintained by the Local Board out of the proceeds of the local 
cess, and Government have.no right whatever to establish a maka on such a. road 
for purposes of revenue. Government have themselves admitted this principle in 
their Resolution No. 1223 of 1864, But in spite of this the naka was established 
without the fact having been previously notified to the public by beat of drum, 
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Be. Dh e su mitted petitions to tie Collector and the Commissioner in 
the amaaitti ‘both those officers replied that the naka had been established 
after full deliberation and under the orders of Government. Neither officer 

_ ‘gives any cogent reasons in support of the reply. Does not the above reply 
practically ‘convey a plain intimation to the people that Government have the 


power to do anything in the plenitude of their wisdom and authority and that 
_— + + ~~. ‘the people have no business to oppose their wishes even in such petty matters ? 
i ~~ 86, “Thedeath of Mr. Harry Brewin, District Superintendent of Police, 
ile aay Surat, removes from the police service a detective 
Gujaréti (25), 30th July, Officer of varied experience and undoubted ability ..... 
‘Bee. cols, ; Rést Gofidr (34), There are reasons to believe that the deportation of 
30th July, Eng. cols. the Natu Brothers was ordered by Lord Sandhurst’s 
Government in spite of Mr, Brewins advice and the result of his exhaustive 
inquiries. We have never agreed with those who held at the time that Chape- 
kar’s confession was not genuine. If it had not been so, it would have 
been very easy to get him to implicate well-known persons in his confession, 
when he implicated his own younger brother to whom he was fondly attached. 
It is believed that Mr. Brewin’s report, which was withheld from the Court 
in the Tilak perjury case, was not against Mr. Tilak. In the Kolhapur case 
Mr. Brewin’s independent investigation resulted in startling revelations and 
in the ultimate failure of the criminal proceedings that. had been instituted. 
It cannot be said that the most commendable independence and fairness he 
displayed in Poona and at Kolh4pur made him quite a persona grata with his 
superiors. It must be gratefully admitted that but for his sense of justice, the 
memory of those anxious days, which the Deccan witnessed, would have been 
to-day the bitterest of reminiscences in the modern history of India.” [The 
Rdst Goftdr writes :— Harry Brewin was a remarkable figure in the police 
|‘ force......... It was believed that his transfer to Poona and Surat on higher pay 
was to restrict the scope of his power and authority. But, wherever he was 
sent, it was impossible for a man of so much force of character to divest himself 
of his personality.......... He wasa terror to evil-doers, and when he had an 
important case in hand, he managed it with the skill and acumen of a lawyer.”’] 


37. Weare very sorry to announce the death of Mr. Harry Brewin, 
the well-known Police offcer. The part he took 
in detecting the perpetrators of the Poona mur. 
ders and investigating the Kolhapur poison ease 
are too well-known to require commendation, and 
the void caused by his death in the Police service cannot easily be filled ; 
but we specially mourn the death of Mr. Brewin, not so much because he 
was a skiliul detective Police officer, but because he possessed certain 
. qualities which distinguished him from his confréres. He used freely to 
mix with the people and never relied upon his subordinates, but upon his own 
exertions, in the work of investigating crime. In the Poona murders case, 
for instance, if Mr. Brewin had not been the investigating officer, many a res- 
pectable gentleman of this city, besides Messrs. Natu and Tilak, would have been 
sent to jail. -Many European officers had at the time lost the balance of their 
mind owing to suspicion and prejudice, but Mr. Brewin remained unperturbed. 
Now-a-days Huropean officers generally remain aloof from the people and 
are ignorant of the wants and grievances of the public, and the only people 
they come across are subservient: subordinates and flattering toadies, who 
dare not oppose their opinions. One result of this deplorable state of 
things is that Government are occasionally led into strange and ridiculous 
acts. Only recently, when Lord Curzon was about to return to India from 
England, there was a rumour in the air that an attempt would be made upon 
his life. The Times of India had drawn attention to an article in the Kédl 
about the time, and some sapient individuals suggested that the Viceroy should 
land at Calcutta instead of at Bombay. But Mr. Brewin prevented an exposure 
of the suspicious attitude of Government. In the Tai Maharaja case, in which 
Government spent Rs, 75,000 for the benefit of that lady, Mr. Brewin had 
a ‘drawn the attention of Government to the real nature of the case, but as. 
- Geyernment ignored what he told them, they had to confess themselves beaten 
| ~~ . im the end. Many instances of this kind can be quoted. The duties of Police 


Kesars (131), Ist Ang. ; 
Mahratta (11), 30th July ; 
Samarth (47), 2nd Aug. 
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officers are responsible, but the subordinate Police officials are mostly jdishonest, 
illiterate and servile individuals, while the Superintendents of Police are like 
Nawabs, who do not mix with the people and are, therefore, incompetent to 
discharge their duties in a satisfactory manner. Mr. Brewin was an officer 
of a different type altogether. [The Mahrdtta and the Samarth praise 
Mr. Brewin for his tact and skill as a detective officer. | 


38. “The Government of Bombay have by their good sense helped to 
: ward off one of the rudest blows that could be aimed 
Honorary Magistrates in against the experiment of appointing Honorary Magis- 
Bombay and the local Police. trates in Bombay. ‘The revelations that have been 
Jam-e-Jamshed (29), Ist , : , 
Aug., Eng. cols. made in regard to the action of the Chief Presidency 
a Magistrate in connection with a certain incident 
cannot fail to impress us with the judiciousness of the step taken by the 
Government of His Excelleny Lord Lamington. It would have been a distinct 
misfortune, if the authorities had permitted the impression to get abroad that 
Honorary Magistrates are intended to be the mere tools of the police and 
that the trials before them are nothing but a farce. The Honorary Magistrates 
may not have ‘aright to freely take their own view of the law,’ but they 
have certainly the right to think and see for themselves; and if there are, 
among them, some who are a bit too careful in accepting police evidence, 
we should think that their conduct is more to be commented than con- 
demned. Whatever scepticism they might be disposed to dispiay regarding 
police evidence must be held to be justified by the experience of much that 
has happened in the past, and we honestly believe that the Magistrates can 
never be too careful in weighing and siiting such evidence.’’ 


39, Commenting on the statement laid by Government before the local 
Comments on the present Legislative Council showing the number of arms 
system of issuing arms licenses issued between the years 1900 and 1902 in 
licenses to the people in the the Ratnagiri, Kanara and Dharwar Districts, the 


Bombay oo a oe Poonw Observer writes :—‘ It is nearly impossible to 
°C S ° bd ° . a 

er bserver (16), know the principles on which new licenses are issued 

_ and old ones renewed........... Considering sometimes 


the heavy inroads upon the crops, and not seldom upon humau lives made 
by wild beasts, it seems to us to be the duty of Government to issue orders 
laying down definitely the principles and the conditions under which a license 
for arms should -be issued. It is arbitrary and highly unjustifiable to allow 
the capricious discretion of Magistrates to remain unfettered, particularly as it 
is liable to serious fluctuations. In view of the bitter complaints cf the people, 
we hope Government will direct a thorough inquiry into the matter and remove 
what is evidently an unjustifiable state of things. By the way, does Govern- 
ment think that these licenses would be abused? Is it possible that im- 
poverished landholders with a perfectly humbled and loyal tenantry can abuse 
a privilege asked merely for the protection of life and property? Such an 
abuse is out of the question, but if it is possible, it would be interesting to know 
who made it possible.” 


40, ‘ Last week we pointed out how capriciously licenses were issued or 
ini pene -oh—the—heme renewed, and how complaints were increasing in 
Regulations in the S. M. Consequence of the ravages committed by wild beasts. 
Country. A well-informed correspondent from Honavar, North 

Gujardti (25), 30th July, Kanara, brings to our notice te following griev- 
Eng. cols. ances :—(1) The cattle decrease not only cn account 
of scarcity of food but largely by the ravages committed by tigers and 
other wild beasts. (2) The cultivators’ crops are devastated and destroyed 
even after the harvest by wild boars and deer which are innumerable. (3) Rifle 
licenses are not allowed even in villages bordering on forests. (4) ‘These forests 
are like the privatesparks of Government. No one is allowed to enter them. 
(5) Licenses for shooting have tc be taken from the Collector as well as a permit 
obtained from the Forest Officer on payment of amounts which the poor culti- 
vator cannot aftord. (6) The present system of preserving forests conduces 
to the rearing up of destructive wild beasts. (7) ‘though it is the duty 
of the Government, as proprietors of forests, to keep wild beasts therein, 
and not allow them to wander away like tame animals, they do nothing 
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}) Poor suffering rayats get no relief by your meetings and 
for which the Government do not care in the least. The correspondent 

if ws Be, Se we in.our turn can only appeal to Government on 
If of the sufferers, The only other point to which we must invite their 


3 “atter on.once more is that it is neither wisdom nor statesmanship to lead the 
“poor rayats to believe that no relief can be had from the authorities and that 
- they must go on suffering in the way they have been.” 


41. The Postal authorities have decided to allow the transmission through 
oe aes the post of picture cards in which half of the address 
Pr mcd ia Office side is left blank for writing the ‘superscription. 
Kaira Times (79), 30th But we regret to.say that at the Nadidd Post Office 
July. duly stamped picture cards which fulfil this require- 
. ment are treated as not-paid. A large number of 
private cards are so treated every day, and the procedure in consequence has 
proved a source of considerable profit to the Post Office. Even cards containing 
only the words ‘post card’ printed at the top of the address side and the 
name of the press at the bottom are treated as not-paid. This is quite im- 
proper. _ We trust the Postmaster will look into this matter. 


42. Commenting on the transfer of Mr. Motiram Advani to Hyderabad as 
District Judge, the Al-Haq writes :—‘‘ The autho. 
..  fYities are perhaps not aware that Mr. Motiram is a 
BR ogden set native of Hyderabad : that he claims relationship with 
as District Judgeof Hyder- a number of members of the local bar; that a regular 
a —s. etd Sel net-work of marriages and intermarriages has consi- 
i. mf a > abhét (58). derably widened the circle of his relationship with 
25th July, Eng. cols. ' the Amils in this town; that his father had been 
an influential Mukhi of the local Amil Panchayat ; 
and that his brother, who is very influential, is 
stilla prominent figurein that body. Otherwise Government would have 
thought it inadvisable to send a man as Sessions and District Judge at a 
place with which he is associated in the manner described above and where it would 
not be astonishing to find him personally interested in, if not directly concerned 
with, several of the local movements, or even to find him in possession of landed 
property. It is in no spirit of hostility towards the gentleman that we are con- 
strained to make these remarks. We might, on the other hand, be easily 
persuaded to believe that Mr. Motiram’s perscnality and his popularity in 
official circles have possibly been sufficient recommendations for the special 
treatment accorded to him in the matter of his transfer to his native place ; but 
we cannot help remarking that, whatever his personal worth in the estima- 
tion of the officials, his transfer to Hyderabad could not but be objected to on 
principle. Mr. Dayaram Gidumal, C.S., in no way lags behind Mr, Metiram 
in official esteem, and among the Hindus he has the reputation of being more 
saintly than any other living Hindu, yet the fact of Hyderabad being his 
native place and his being almost similarly circumstanced proved a hindrance 
in the way of his being stationed here. So much importance had in his 
case been attached to this consideration, that after an order had once been issued 
ting him to Hyderabad, it was subsequently cancelled by a telegram 
imm lately after the facts about his local connections became known to the 
authorities.” [The Prabhdt writes: —“‘When a man is worth being entrusted 
with the duties of a Sessions and District Judge, he may certainly be expected 
to rise above such local influences as the 4l-Hag mentions. Otherwise, he is 
not fit to serve anywhere. But we are perhaps taking the 4/-Haq too literally. 
May it not be that our contemporary cannot bear to see Mr. Motiram filling 
such an exalted position here because he belongs to the Amil community, which 
has ever been an eye-sore to the Al-Z/agq.’’ | 


43, ‘The grievances iy the Hindus of Nasrdpur remain as yet unredressed, 

+ e mosque and the graveyard for which the Muham- 

vn tn yA madans recently acquired land under extraordinary 
(Sind) to the religious feel- circumstances continue to stand, causing no little 
of the Hindus. annoyance and danger to the Hindu population 
nie : ny (95), 2ist July, yesiding near them.......... The Hindus do not object 
is, eR to Mussalmans building mosques and laying out 
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graveyards. But what they protest against is that these should be in close 
contiguity to their houses, where they threaten to be a fruitful source of 
trouble and crime. The Hindus make one statement, which we commend 
to the special attention of the Commissioner in Sind. They say that 
hitherto Muhammadans never took corpses to any of the existing mosques. 
But they have already commenced doing so to~the new mosque, where 
corpse-bearers sing songs and annoy the Hindus living in the neighbourhood. 
If this statement be correct —and it can be very easily verified—the fear of 
the Eindus that it is with the object of harassing them that land for the 
mosque and the graveyard has been acquired, does not appear to be groundless.’’ 


44. “The reports about the alleged treatment accorded by tne Hindu 
Resident Magistrate of Dadu to a man, who had 


Alleged illtreatment of become a convert from Hinduism to Muhammadanism, 
Hindu convert to Islam in 


es | have been causing quite a sensation among the Muham- 

the jail at Dadu (Sind). ,° ; : 
Al-Haq (64), 22nd July, ™adan population, It is stated that a Hindu aged 22 
Eng. cols. | years recently came to Hyderabad and in an appli- 


cation made to the District Magistrate mentioned his 
desire to embrace Muhammadanism of his free will. After this he went away 
to Matidri where he underwent the ceremony of conversion. Upon this the 
relatives of the convert filed a complaint before the Resident Magistrate of 
Dadu that the man had been wrongfully confined by certain Muhammadars. 
The Magistrate issued a search warrant, but the man was arrested at Matidari 
and brought in handcuffs to Dadu. Alarmed at this procedure the friends of 
the convert went to engage a pleader, but the man was remanded by the 
Magistrate to custody ostensibly because he said that he wanted the aid of a 
pleader in replying to the question put by the Court. Some serious allegations 
have been made about the bad treatment said to have been received by him 
in the jail where the jailorisa Hindu. The District Magistrate has since 
released the man on bail and transferred the case to his Court.......... We 
should like to impress upon the authorities the extreme desirability of 
making it a rule once for all that cases, in which there is any possibility of the 
religious feelings of Hindus and Muhammadans being aroused, should 
invariably be tried by European Magistrates. This procedure had always been 
followed in the past and is still followed in other parts of India. It would be 
quite unsafe to entrust such cases for trial either to Hindu or Muhammadan 
Magistrates. We hope the Sadar Court of Sind will deem it fit to issue orders 
to that effect or Government will be pleased to issue similar orders to prevent 
the recurrence of such regrettable incidents in future.”’ 


45. ‘We publish a long communication from an esteemed correspondent 
. in our Sindhi columns which deserves careful atten- 
oes 1. Ube te tion at the hands of those who hold the destinies of 
ice issue 5 the : ; ; 
Chief Constable of Morro Our province in the hollow of their hands. A notice 
(Sind). signed by the Chief Constable of Morro is, we are 
Prabhat (55), 25th July, told, hung up at. the Bandhi station warning people 
sag: oot. against travelling between Bandhi and Morro at 
night without sufficient protection, as the road is unsate. The notice further 
says that even by day it is desirable that. persons should travel in groups of 
three or four. What heiplessness and impotence on the part of the Police does 
this notice betray ?......... We also wonder what the Superintendent of Police 
means by advising people to travel with sufficient dandebast, when they are 
not allowed to ,carry arms. We commend the letter to the attention of the 
Commissioner in Sind. Its perusal will no doubt make him uneasy, but it will 
at the same time arouse him to the necessity of energetic action, which cannot 
be taken a day too soon.” | 


46. “The Sindhi publishes a very strange story. It is to the effect that 

ro on Mr. Gadney, District Superintendent of Larkhéna, 

per bo (65), Slee July in order to see for himself how far people’s complaints 

Eng. cols. > about a certain road being infested with robbers were 
correct, disguised himself as a Banéa, rode a donk 

and passed through the road in question, instructing some of his men to follow 

him at a distance stealthily. When he reached the place where plunder was 


being carried on, he was pounced upon by robbers and compelled to part with all 


od bye” 
vin ee 


ith he 4 aad. . Shortly afterwards his whistle-brought the police who were in ambush 

‘to the:spot. sry RE ET but the rest were able to make good 

their escape It this be true, Mr. Gadney really deserves 
she has taken, But what a sad state “ot nor laxity 
Conld robbers carry on their operations on public roads with 

che $f. Mr. Gadney’ s subordinates were worth their salt? Is it not 
high time that those swaying the destinies of our province bestirred themselves 
‘and seriously turned their attention and energy to stopping what has un- 
doubtedly Siecme the worst scandal of the day—a scandal which deprives the 
British rdj of one of its brightest features ? ”’ 


Legislation. 


47. On reading the new Indian Coinage Bill the question naturally 
occurs to us whether a case has been made out for the 
Indian Coinage Bill. introduction of bronze coins in supersession of the 


Dnydn Prakash (41), 29th oid copper coins. In the Statement of Objects and 
rt hoe ton oalte ea Reasons we find no justification for the introduction 


of the new coins. The Honourable Mr. Baker says 
that the new coinage is approved by the people. ‘The statement looks very 
strange. Government have perhaps consulted only such bodies as the Chambers 
of Commerce, but these deal largely in notes or gold coins, and it is the common 
people whose opinion should really count in respect of inferior coins. Such 
coins must answer the following tests: they must be hard, light in weight, 
- small in size and unobjectionable from a sanitary point of view. ‘The present 
copper coins fairly satisfy all these tests. It is problematical whether the new 
bronze coins will do so, Besides, copper is found in abundance in Indian 
| mines, We trust the Council will take all- these facts into consideration 
| before passing the Bill. Government should especially consult experienced 
native traders and bankers on the subject. |The Surat Akhbdr also makes 
adverse comments on the Bill, and insinuates that Government have changed 
the currency of the country with a view to making a large pecuniary profit. | 


Education. 


48. “In his speech at the last meeting of the local Legislative Council 
on the Budget the Honourable Mr. H. 8. Dikshit 
Condition of primary edu- forcibly brought out the necessity of more attention 
‘etion in tke Bombay Presi- eing devoted to primary education in this Presi- 
ency. dency. He pointed out that the total numl f 
Indian Social Reformer : aieee P tM 
(6), 30th July.. villages in the Presidency including Sind was 25,699, 
of which 16,091 were small villages with a popula- 
tion of less than 500. Of the remaining 9,605, having a population ranging 
from 500 to 5,000, only 4,146 had primary schools, while the remaining 5,462 
villages with an estimated aggregate population of over six millions were left 
unprovided for, Mr. Dikshit calculated that this meant that half a million boys 
who ought to be at school had no school to go to near their homes and were at the 
present time growing up in absolute ignorance. We would prefer to say one 
million boys.and girls—and that would be an under-estimate. We cordially 
endorse Mr. Dikshit’s contention that every village with a population of 500 
i souls and more should have a primary school. Equally important is it to 
i inquire why in the villages that have schools the number of pupils is so 
i much less than the number of children of school-going age. According to 
Mr, Dikshit’s calculation there ought to be between three and four lakhs of 
boys in the four thousand and odd ‘schools. The actual number is not even 
two lakhs. In other provinces special attention is being paid to the establish- 
ment of rural schools at present. We hope Bombay will not lag behind.” 


49, Can it be true that the students of the Nadiad High School are 
ill-treated by some of their masters, that their parents 
Complaint against the are abused and that they are kicked and fined’ on 


sone Ay PF omgee * mp flimsy pretexts ? We have received an anonymous 
Kaira. imes (79), 80th communication on the subject this week, the details 
Aer i mentioned wherein are so heart-rending ‘that we are 


, 


He pile sregp ob Sobie.uvo. tempted to. transcribe portions of it below. We trust. 
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Mr, Dhruva, Head Master of the school, will pay due attention to these come. 
plaints. Our correspondent says :—The master of standard —-— inflicts fines 
upon the boys for trivial reasons and kicks, slaps and fists them. Even the boys 
of the Matriculation and the Sanskrit class have to put up with this treatment. 
He further calls them blockheads, idiots, buffoons, donkeys, etc. If a 
boy commits mistakes while reading his lessons, he is fined one anna and is 

sometimes kicked when the master is out of temper. Up till now the master 
only used to abuse the boys, but now he has taken to abusing their parents, too. 

Owing to these antics of their teacher the boys are as much afraid of facing 

him as of meeting a tiger in a jungle. 


Railways. 


50. ‘The financial result of the working of the State and guaranteed 
_.. | vailways for the year 1904 was a net gain to the 
Pi gated Sa = State of 263°22 lakhs of rupees, the largest yet obtain- 
Indian Social Reformer (6), ©4in any year. Thisis the fifth year in succession 
30th July. in which there has been a surplus. The Railway 
Board was formed at the end of the vear, and one of 
the first things they did was to call upon the Railway Companies to pay 
attention to the urgent necessity for providing facilities for passengers to obtain 
their tickets a Jonger time before the departure of the trains than they are at 
present able to do; forexamining tickets of third class passengers, both at 
starting and road-side stations, so as to enable them to have proper access to 
the platforms and to take “heir seats in the train without the crush which now 
too frequently occurs; and carriage accommodation for third class passengers 
to prevent overcrowding which is at present much too general. This is a good 
beginning, and we hope that the next report will show that the instructions of 
the Board have led to appreciable results. The Railway Board may be.tow | 
some attention not merely to the convenience but also to the safety of third class 
female passengers. We should be glad to know what steps the Board propose 
to take to prevent outrages on helpless women.” 


Municipalities. 


51. The administration of Local Boards in Kaira District is marked by 
| utter supineness and inactivity. The poor land- 
Administration of Local holders, who pay taxes to these Boards, are quite 
— in Ae (79), 30 ,, in the dark as to how their work is carried on. Gov- 
pe ene ; ernment have kept the administration of the Boards 
in their own hands, but have conceded to the 
people the right of electing a few representatives. ‘The concession, however, is 
quite valueless as ali power is centred in the hands of the officia! members, 
while the popular representatives have very little voice in the management of the 
affairs of the Boards. Further, the officials being over-pressed with other 
duties are unable to devote sufficient attention to the work of the Boards. 
Most of the members of the boards are only men of moderate education, while 
many are not even acquainted with the laws and regulations affecting Local 
Boards. ‘There is one great defect in the division of Nadiad Taluka iato groups 
for election purposes, Nadidd which isa big town has been placed in the group 
of the neighiouring village of Dabhan, ‘This is not as it should be, ana we trust 
the defect will be rectified by the Collector. Another point which needs to be 
looked into by the Collector is that many persons qualified to vote in Nadiad are 
not even aware that they are entitled to the franchise. Not more than two or 
three meetings of the Loca] Board are held during the year and the attendance 
at these meetings is generally very meagre. The principal meeting of the Board 
is the Budget meeting. The Budget is prepared by officials and passed without 
discussion. Members of the Board are not even supplied with a copy of 
the Budget, and the proceedings of the Board are a sealed book to the 
public at large. Wedo not understand why the Budget is not made public — 
con 558-9 
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The importance of this point cannot be 
- we trust the ag ote r. Parekh will draw the attention 
oe in the Legislative Council. In the Madras Presi- 
ioe iiieinietiation of Local Boards is carried on so satisfactorily that 
” Boards have been able to start and maintain narrow gauge railways 


thee their own. The Kaira District Board, far from boasting of any such 
‘achievement, has failed to discharge even its ordinary duties satisfactorily. 


It bas neglected the improvement ofroads and of sources of water-supply in 
Vi while no provision has been made for travelling dispensaries and school- 
buildings, It is true that the revenue of the Board has greatly declined 
during “thé last five or six years; still with its limited income it has done 
much less than what might be expected of it. Government have recently 
decided to connect Nadidd with Kapadvanj by a steam tramway. If the 
District Board were to apply to Government to allow it to construct and 
maintain the line, the concern would prove a profitable source of revenue to 
the Board and enable it to undertake other works of public utility. 


52, Up to this time the people of Dhdérwar made their own arrangements 
to clean their private privies and paid the halalkhors, 
Protest against. the new who cleaned the same, at the rate of one anna per head. 
hare: eye tax levied by the But the Municipality have done away with this system 
ha4rwar Municipality. 
Karnétok Vritta. (102), altogether and levied a uniform tax of 8 annas per house 
Ist Aug. for halalkhor service, irrespective of the number of 
occupants in each house. This tax is bound to operate 
harshly upon many house-owners, where the number of persons residing in the 
house is limited. The amount of the house tax is only Rs. 2 per year, but the 
halalkhor tax amounts to thrice the amount. The Municipal authorities 
do not seem to have given a moment’s thought to the question of the incidence 
of the tax, and it is the duty of the rate-payers to enter a strong protest against 


_the new impost. 


% 


53. ‘“* Perhaps with the exception of Karachi which alone can boast of 
a fairly mixed Board, all the towns in this province 


— self-government 1n have Municipalities where Hindu influence is pre- 
Al-Hag (£4), 22nd July, Gominant and where Municipal administration is 
Eng. cols. almost entirely controlled by the Hindu mayjority......... 


Municipalities have innumerable opportunities of 
exercising their authority to the inconvenience and, not infrequently, to the 
loss of the people, and such opportunities have actually been availed of in Sind. 
Plots of public land are held by Municipalities in trust; public graveyards 
are under their special jurisdiction, inasmuch as they have the power to order 
any of the yards to be closed and others to be opened instead; permission for 
building mosques or constructing enclosure walls round a graveyard have 
to be obtained from them........... When any authority of the nature des- 
cribed above is used by the party in power to the disadvantage of others 
j less powerful, no satisfactory redress can be got by the sufferers, because 

in that case they are generally referred to a Civil Court, which means a 
le deal of trouble, inconvenience and expenses, In many cases, especially 
when the sufferers happen to be poor day-labourers, they find themselves unable 
to go to a Civil Court, and the result is that the doors of justice remain closed 
to them. The extension of the principles of local self-government to the 
Municipality under these circumstances amounts to leaving the weaker section 
of His Majesty’s subjects entirely at the mercy of the stronger. Provision 
has no doubt been made for Government officials ‘like Commissioners and. 
Collectors to‘interfere when any act of a Municipality is ‘ likely to cause injury 
or annoyance to the public or to lead toa breach of the peace.’ But this 
authority is exercised with so much reluctance and hesitation that one almost 
imagines that it is not meant to be exerised........... We should earnestly 
request the Government to so amend the present Municipal law as to exclude 
from the jurisdiction of the Municipalities and place under the power of the 
District Officers such matters as * came to religion or on which the interests of 
\ Gov diferent communities cl 
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54, Mr, Pribhdas Shewakram, Muncipal councillor, Hyderabad, writes 

to the Hyderabad Journal :— With reference to the 

Comments on the action of - letter of Mr. Mathradas Ramchand that has appeared 
the Commissioner in Sindin in your issue of the 19th instant I beg to reply to the 
unseating a Councillor of the questions raised by him as under:—It is not true 


Hyderabad Municipality : . . 
en i. oe ae that Mr. Mathradas left the meeting while the pro- 


District Municipal Act. position which was moved by Mr. Bulchand Kundan- 
Hyderabad Journal (5), mal was being discussed. Asa matter of fact he left 
26th July. the meeting at the close of the debate.......... It is 


not true that he did not interest the members against 
the motion proposed. He contended that no deduction be made from the 
contractor’s bill...... ... As regards his remark that the President said to him 
‘you cannot take part in this matter,’ [ may say that as far as I remember 
the President told him: ‘Mr. Mathradas, you are taking part’ or ‘ you have taken 
part in this matter.’ ”’ 


55. “There was a general meeting of the Hyderabad Municipality on 
a ag aay eg Wednesday last when théy sanctioned Rs. 22,000 for 
Hyderabad Municipelity to ° third settling tank at Gidu in connection with the 
certain remarks made against town water-supply and Rs. 12,000 for a new sewage 
it by the Deputy Sanitary farm near Domanwah. ‘lhe Deputy Sanitary Com- 
Commissioner. seek 303 missioner had made very objectionable remarks to 
a the effect ‘that speaking metaphorically, without 
any reference to the disease known as bubonic plague, he looks upon Hyderabad 
as a plague spot in an otherwise healthy province where disease, moral and 
physical, is bred and fostered and communicated to all the adjoining country.’ 
The Corporation unanimously resolved that it was pained and surprised at 
the unmerited slur cast on the whole town and requested that the Deputy 
Sanitary Commissioner would kindly withdraw his remarks.” 


Native States. 
56. “Speaking at a meeting of the East India Association recently, 


the ruler of Baroda made some observations on the 
His Highness the Gaek- position of Indian Princes and Chiefs, which -have 


war on the position of the sttracted attention.......... The Gaekwar is dissatis- 
Native Chiefs of India. : ‘gt ‘ ' 

Indian Social Reformer wed with the position of Indian Chiefs. Throughout 
(6), 30th July. His Highness’s observations runs an undercurrent 


of suggestion that the unsatisfactory part of their 
position has much to do with the amount and manner of political control 
exercised over them by the Government of India. We may dismiss as of no 
practical importance His Higness’s contention that the chaotic political con- 
dition of the country on the eve oi the establishment of British rule did not 
imply a lack of capacity on the part of the people for self-government. A 
nation which loses its freedom confesses itself unable to stand by itself.......... 
We must say that we fail to recognise in His Highness’s picture of the task of 
Sisyphus devolving on the Indian Chief a resemblance to the actual state of 
things in all but a few Native States. Let it not be forgotten that the outside 
world has no-authentic knowledge of the inner working of many Native States, 
We do not mean to suggest the rulers thereof are grossly oppressive, but we do 
believe that they are not the idyllic scenes where joy is duty and love is law that 
they are toooften supposed to be. ‘The Baroda State is one of the very few where 
an honest effort is being really made to advance the well-being of the people. 
And if any attempt has been made on the part of the Government of India to 
thwart any beneficent reforms introduced. or contemplated by His Highness, the 
fact would be extremely regrettable. We do not think that in the case of many 
other States the control of Government can be dispensed with, having regard 
to the proper and legal administration of the subject people. The subjects of 
Native States, even in the best of them, apparently labour under difficulties in 
the matter of the free expression of opinions of which we, notwithstanding 
Official Secrets Acts and Sedition laws, have perhaps but little conception. 
After all, it depends to some extent on the character of a Native Chief what 
the character of the Political Agent accredited to him would be, Confidence . 


ye oo Sat 


egets conti ones, ‘ and the wadt of ‘it thereverse. “Even the most perverse- - 

- Beinded of ‘politicals cannot do ‘serious harm to’a ruler who is upright and 
Tonest a: d ‘sincere, and has the devotion and genuine love of his own people 
at his baok. £523 Sie gahig 


_ 57, _“ We understand that. Shri Shankaracharya of Sankeshwar has issued 
Be ba ei a decree by which it is declared that the ruling 
Bheankaracharya’s decision family of Kolhdpur, being Khastriya by caste, is 
aie a controversy entitled to have religious rites performed according 
Maheétta (11), 30th July. © the Vedic ritual. The ostensible occasion for this 
| judgment by the Shankaracharya is the presenta- 
tion of petitions by three Brahmin priests of Kolhépur who complained 
of the dislocation of their priestly business and general disturbance of 
the social atmosphere owing to the difference of opinion between the 
Maharaja and the Brahmin community of the city over the now famous 
Vedokta affair—the Maharaja threatening those who differed from him with 
confiscation of their inams and allowances, and the Brahmin community 
threatening those who differed from them with social ostracism and excom- 
munication. The Shankaracharya thereupon, taking cognisance of the case, 
summoned the petitioners, called for papers and gave the aforesaid decree. 
It is argued in the judgment that the ruling family of Kolhapur being 
descended from the great Shivaji himself, who was a Kshatriya and in 
whose case munj and the coronation ceremonies were performed according 
to the Vedic ritual, the Maharaja has a right to expect similar minis- 
tration from his official priests. Passing over, for the present, certain aspects of 
this decree and the conditions under which it was passed, we may at.once say 
that we shall be very glad if it puts a stop to the social confusion and 
conflict now reigning supreme at Kolhapur and restore mutual good-feeling 
between the Maharaja and his subjects. But we are sorry we do not find any 
evidence of this. If the Shankaracharya took pity on two or three priests who 
found their business dislocated, he should have been proportionately impressed 
with the injury and misery entailed on Rajopadhye and others, who haveall along 
acted in perfect good faith towards the Maharaja, but who have been victimised by 
the unrighteous confiscation of their estates. Ifthe Shankaracharya was moved by 
& motive of doing good to the entire Brahmin commuaity, then surely he should 
have called upon the Maharaja to release the confiscated inams of Rajopadhye 
and others. As the Shankaracharya himself possesses some temporal estate, out of 
which the dignity of his high oifice is maintained, and as he can very well 
. appreciate the embarrassment which even a temporary attachment of such estate 
might cause to the owner, it would not be too much to expect that he should have 
taken an effective guarantee that every wrong arising out of the Vedokta affair 
would be righted, so far as the Maharaja could helpit....... As for the Maharaja 
we sincerely congratulate him upon the victory which he has indirectly achieved, 
pac FA my him to fulfil all the obligations arising out of the new situation 
faithfully.” 


58. “The dispute between the Palitana Durbar and the Jain community 

; with respect to the alleged pollution of the Jain 
Settlement of the dispate temples on the Shatrunjaya Hills has been brought to 
ee Ee ca and the an amicable settlement of late.......... The question 
Kathiéwdr Times(10), 3rd. Involved in the dispute was ‘ whether a European or 
Aug. | a native can enter the ¢unks with boots on,’ and the 

ee Jains insisted upon having it decided by Govern- 

ment rather than by the P4litana Durbar. ‘They, therefore, lodged a complaint 
in the matter before Colonel Ashby, who, however, desired them to approach the 
Pdlitiéna Durbar in accordance with a decision previously arrived at by 
Mr. FitzGerald. Not relishing this,the Jains approached the Agent to the 
Governor in Kathiéwar, who, too, after inquiry, concurred in the opinion of 
Colonel Ashby and refused to interfere with the authority of the Pdlitana 
Darbar.......... The Pdélitina Durbar was disposed to adopt a very con- 
ciliatory ‘attitude, which, if it had been rightly understood by the Jains, would 
have at onee put an end tothe dispute. ‘fhough the Thakor Saheb was aware 
that several European officers had in the past been admitted into the tunks with 

_  \péots'on and had taken their lunch there, and that it was the practice of Euro- 
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pean gentlemen to enter several other Jain temples in the mofussil with boots on, 
still he magnanimously published a Notification through his Darbari Gazette 
stating that in future no one should enter the Jain temples on the Shatrunjaya 
Hills with boots on orsmoking. But then this desire of the Durbar not to wound 
the religious susceptibilities of the Jains had no salutary effect upon the latter, 
who appealed to the Bombay Government to interfere in the matter. Now, the 
Bombay Government too deemed it wise to refer the dispute to the Agent to 
the Governor for early settlement. The Agent thereupon thrice called before 
himself the representatives of both the parties, but the Jains each time 
persisted in having the final decision passed through Government intervention. 
This request was not only not acceptable to Government themselves, but was 
looked upon as unfair by several right-thinking men, who advised the Jains to 
desist from their unreasonable demand....... ... But when the Government 
insisted that the course proposed by them should be followed anyhow, and when 
at the last interview with the Agent to the Governor the Honourable Sir P. M. 
Mehta declared, in the presence of Sheths Lalbhai and Mansukhbhai of Ahmed- 
abad, that the Thakor Saheb was even willing, if they liked, to publish his 
Notification in the Agency Gazette, the Jain representatives were satisfied and 
the much-vexed dispute was thus brought to a termination.......... Let us 
hope that no such religious disputes will arise in future, and, if they do, 
that the Jains will not repeat the error of running to Government direct instead 
of seeking redress at the hands of the Palitana Durbar himself.” 


59. The administration of Bajaéna, which holds the premier place among 
jaunt elas the Fourth Class States of Kathidwdr, is in a very” 
oper in A sarc) unsettled and chaotic condition owing to the prevailing 
ond hig. ee practice of constantly changing the Karbhari of 

the State. Only a month ago Mr. Mohanlal 
Jivanlal, Barrister-at-law, was removed from the office of State Karbhari 
without any valid reason in order to make room for Mr, Harakchandbhai, 
an Agency pleader. The new Karbhari has been in office for scarcely a month, 
when it is rumoured that arrangements are being made to oust him and bring 
in his place Mr. Haidar Miah, Shirastedar of the Judicial Court. We are not 
inclined to give credence to this rumour as Mr. Haidar Miah has served in 
Jhdlawad Prant, and there is a Government Resolution prohibiting the transfer 
of the services of an Agency officer to a Native State under the jurisdiction of 
the prant where he has served. Further, Government, have passed an order to 
the effect that the services of no Government servant should be lent to Bajdna 
State. We bring these facts to the attention of the Agency authorities in the 
hope that they will see that the explicit orders of Government in the matter 
are not contravened by the services of Haidar Miah being entertained by 
Bajana State. 


Intelligence extracted From the Press. 


60. A meeting of the Bombay Presidency Association was held yesterda 
evening in the Honourable Sir Pherozeshah. M., 
Le icy a ee Mehta’s chamber to consider the question of sending 
send the Honourable Mr. the Honourable Mr, Gokhale to England, his presence 
Gokhale to England in next there at an early date being earnestly desired by Sir 
October. 5 , William Weddeburn in connection with the work of 
Fagg Samachar (86),5rd the British Congress Committee. After some dis- 
< cussion it was resolved that Mr. Gokhale should 
proceed to England in any case in October next, even though the other 
members of the Indian deputation might not be able to accompany him owing 
to the uncertainty of the Parliamentary elections. If Mr. Gokhale goes as a 
member of the deputation, the expenses of his visit will be defrayed from 
the Congress funds in accordance with the resolution passed at the last 
Congress session; if he proceeds alone, his expenses will be provided for 
otherwise. | 
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with a resolution 
‘ of Bombay, a petition has 
Messrs. Dikshit, Dhanjishaw and 
rm ts, to legal Police cage ge emg 
questing ‘to proceed against the milkmen 
| ‘and others, who “egtalty seri ficed animals on the 
in (92), Slet anade during a recent religious festival and 
eee goer thereby mere injured the religious feelings of the 
ug; Bombay J8in community. [The Gujarati dailies of the 4th 
“ae: Ang. instant rt that on the 3rd instant Tulsiram 
x Ghanu and six other milkmen, and Husain Janu 
ee nd two other Muhammadan butchers were put on their trial before the Third 
Presi Magistrate on a charge of sacrificing animals and inflicting wanton 
ae - @fuelty on them and of aiding and abetting the commission of the same 
- offence. After some evidence was recorded, the case was adjourned till the 
Sth August to enable the prosecution to adduce further evidence. 


‘ 


: . as M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


2 | Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
4 Secretariat, Bombay, 5th August 1906. 


* Reported in advance. 


BOMBAY! PRINTED AT THE GOVERNMENT CEXTRAL Fhisa 


CONFIDENTIAL. } 
[No. 82 or 1905. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 5 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what ! 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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pean officers towards higher education in India... | 


Ratlways— - PA. : eee . 
Alleged absence of arrangements for the convenience of third class passen- 
. gers in the new Poona-Bombay Mail train Ate ei ae 


5 Alleged arbitrary system of dismissing subordinates on Indian railways 


to the convenience of natiye passengers sw. 
Municipatiiica— 


» 


ParaGRaPus 


Complaint about the alleged indifference of the G. I. P. Railway Company 


30 & $1 


53 & 54 


55 
—57 


56 


08 
60 


59 


- Ahmedabad : Re ort of the mengeory | Commissioner with the Government of 
| aaty and inefficiency of the Health Department of the — Munici- 
Ni y eee “ ate 3 | _— > | | 


64 
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PARAGRAPHS | 
Muniecipalities—continued. 


a Transfer of the — tramway line to the Electric Supply and Tram- 


way Company one i ove 61 : 
Bombay City Improvement Trust: Demolition of a Hindu temple in Lohar He 
Chawl, Bombay, by the — v0 ove eee oe 62 & 63 : ts 
Hyderabad : 4 
Comments on the unseating of a Municipal Councillor in — under Section 
: 15 of the District Municipal Act eee see 66 
Overcrowding at — (Sind) and a request to the President of the Muni- 
cipality to cope with the evil ... o08 eee 68 


Protest against Mr. Ali Akbar’s appointment ‘as ree officer at the 
bye-election for the seat vacated by Mr. Mathradas in the — 
Municipality eee eee eee eee eee 67 

Sind : Representation of the Muhammadan community in Municipalities in —. 65. 


Native Stateeam 


Baroda : 
Agitation among the ‘subjects of the — State in connection with the 
enforcement of the local Religious Endowments Act ... rT 73 
His Highness the Gaekwar’s speech on the position of the Native Chiefs. 70—72 
Bhavnagar : Administration of — State... oY eee soe 74 


Danta : Appeal to the Political Agent, Mahi Kéantha, to mitigate the hard- 
ships suffered by pilgrims tothe shrine of Ambaji at the hands of the 


Chief of — _ eee ee ove ie 75 

Kolhdpur: Proposed revision of the pension rules for service in— State .... 76 
Reported Resolution of Government prohibiting the employment of retired ; 
Native Civil Servants in Native States see owe wee 69 4 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


. : * ~ 
: 


(As it stood on the Ist July 1905.) 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, “a 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian _...| Bombay,,., ...| Weekly «.. ».| H. J. de Abrao ; East Indian; 42 vee oe 300 
2 | Cosmopolitan Review 3 ee o>} Monthly... ...| Sayyad Ibrahim Sayyad Ahmed ; Muhammadan 4£0 
, . (Konkani); 23. 
3 | Daily Telegraph andj Poona... | > ani | Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 49; formerly 550 
| Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 

4 | East and West... Bombay... .,.| Monthly... —_—...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Parsi; 52; J.P.| 1,000 
5 | Hyderabad Journal oo | Hyderabad ae Bi-weekly wea — Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 864 
f ° 
6 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly ... ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Br4hman ; 37 500 
? | Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do.  .. cco, D0. , cee -+| Behramji Merw4nji Malabari; P4rsi; 52;| 1,000 

India and Champion. | : ee 
8 | Indian Textile Journal ..; Do.  «. .e+, Monthly eee| John Wallace; age 45; Civil Enginéer oie 800 
9 ‘' Kardchi Chronicle o Karachi .. .«o| Weekly ... ...| Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana);51 4. 400 
| | 
10 | K&thidwdr Times me Rajkot | Dally = ... ..| Prataprai Udeshankar, B.A. ; Hindul 200 
| (N&gar) ;-38. 
1l | Mabritta ... ol Pe ...| Weekly... ...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 1,000 
| Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 31. 
12 | Men and Women of —_— Bombay ... “a Monthly ons oe —* Ratn@égar; Parsi; 40; and 500 
| | . D. Hughes. 
13 Oriental Review neal Do. eee veel Weekly eee fe R, S. Rustomji ; Parsi ; 35 i ees ae 400 
| | 
14 | Parsi ae accel . Le . on ve Monthly ves) Jehangir Sorabji Talayarkhan ; Parsi; 830 .../ 1,000 
15 | Phenix ... es nal Karachi .. “1 Bi-weekly | Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja); 52 ... 350 
16 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona ... a Datly © 0. -e:| Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 49... wae eon 100 
and Military Gazette.  - | 
17 | Railway Times vee! Bombay... see] Weekly ... ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 43 ge 1,000 
| | | 
18 | Sind Gazette — res] Karachi... Bi-weekly .--| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 41 aia ; 500 
19 | Sind Times cod cot Ene ws +++] Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 88... 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 
20 | Arya Prakash — os ee} Bombay eee ...| Weekly ... ...| Dr. Kaliandas Jaikisondis Desdi, B.A., L.M.| 1,000 
& S.; Hindu (Lad Bania); 30. 
21 | Bharat Prakash ... ...| Baroda ..- as: eee ...| Nandl4l Chhotalél ; Hindu (Bania) ; 22 coo! 2,000 
92 | Coronation Advertiser ..., Ahmedabad a 's5 ms yw egy Pranjiwandas Shethna; Hindu 725 
ania) ; 30. 
223 | Deshabhakté ... .-.| Baroda ... cout Dik ee ---| Kunabhai Lakhdbhai; Hindu (Patidar); 26 ..4 1,200 
24 {Evening Jdme oo ...| Bombay ,.. soe! Daily — eee «| Jehangir Behramji Marzb4n; Parsi; 54 e+} 1,000 
95 | Gujarati ... oe oe Gee as .o-| Weekly ... «| Ichhéram Surajrém Desai; Hindu ({surti] 4,500 
. , Bania); 51. | 
96 | Gujardt Mitr’... soo) SUTAL | Dow 4... — «+e) Hormasji Jamsbedji ; Parsi ; 45 eee eee 700 
27 | Gujarét Punch s.. coe} Ahmedabad oof D0. cee -+-| Somal4l Mangaldas Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 850 
23 | Hindi Punch _... ...| Bombay at a as --| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; PArsi ; 45 7 Se 800 
99 | Jdm-e-Jamshed .ee at: a> ake -:| Daily ..°  ...) Jehangir Behramii Marzh4n ; Parsi; 54 sad 3,000. 
8) | Kaiser-i-Hind ... is Do. et »-| Weekly ... ...| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54, wes} 2,900 
| i oe 
| 31 | Kathidwar News... on Rajkot ase eee Do. see eee Jamshed}ji Framji; Parsi ; 43 aaa ee +o] 400 
3) | Kadthidwar Times wate! Yee ...| Bi-weekly —..- Mansmnniee Jayesnenbar ) Hinde (Negar Brah- 600 
man); 39. 
33 Praja Bandhu ...  ...| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly... _—...| Jeth jatmdioten 3; Hindu (Mewéda brih-| 1,100 
man); 39; 
34 | Rast Goftaér eee eee Bombay eee Do. eee wl Pallonji Barjorji Desai ; Parsi ; 52 eee - 1,550 
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5 SESE, 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 
; ? 


iia, 


AnGto-Manra’tH1, 
88 | Deen Mitra ons ae0 
$ | Dnyén Chakehu... 
40 | Dny&nodaya soe _ 
‘41 | Dny4n Prakash ... 
42 | Dny4n Prakdsh ... one 
48 | Fatehsinh Gazette vee 
44 {Indu Prakdsh ... oes 
45 | Marftha Deen Bandhu ... 
46 | Native Opinion ... 08 
47 | Samarth .... ove vee 
48 | Shri Say4ji Vijay a 
© {'Gubodh Patrika... 
50 | Sudhdrak ... wee we 
SL | Udyamotkarsha ...  .. 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
62 | O Anglo-Lusitano ¥ 
53 {OBombaense ... ee 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
54, Al-Haqg... - ... oes 
. 
55 | Prabhat ... ove 0. 
a 
Anato-Urpu. 
57 ‘Muslim Herald ... se 
EnGiisH, Mara’TrH! anD 
bs GusaRa'TI. 

58 | Baroda Vateal ... ‘iia 
60 | Hind SS Se 
a aurea eo AND 
él : Karndtak Vaibhav don 


Surat... int 


eres ve 


Bombay... sen 


Kolhapur ac 
Bombay... we 
Kolh&pur we 


Bombay... ica 


Be eka si 
Poona .., aie: 
Bombay... in 

+ 


Bombay.e. ope 


Do, eee we 


Hyderabad 
(Sind), 


Sukkur (Sind) ... 


Bombay... one 


Baroda ee e- 
Do. eee cee 
Dharwé4r nae 


Bombay oo eee 


Do. ae 


Do. 
ae 
Daily eee 
Weekly ... 
mer vei 
Daily ... 
Weekly eve 
a. ae 
ee 
a Se 
BI 
2 ee 
Monthly... 
Weekly ... 
ma he 
Weekly ... 
Bi- weekly 
Weekly ... 
Daily... 
Weekly ... 
rEOu* es 
Weekly ... 
Do. eee@e 
ae eee 
Weekly eee * 


‘ee 


tee 


eer 


Keshavlal Harivithaldés ; Hindu (Das Shrimli 


Bania); 39. 
M4nekl4l Amb4rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26. 


Umedram Nagind#ds Df&y4bhéi; Hindu 
(Bania) ; 25. 


Sad@shiv  Vishvandth May4dev; Hindu 
oe Bréhman) ; 28. 
aman Govind S4pkar; Hindu (Deshastha' 
Brdbman); 47. . 
Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott... a sae 
Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan, 
Brahman); 38. 
Do. Do. ove 
Sh@#h Ma4nekl4l Ambdérdm Doctor; Hindu 
(Bania). 
Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


Manager being Dfamodar S4vldram Yande 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 39. 

J a Raghunath Ajgaonkar; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brahman): 24. 

Vinayak B4lkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 
wan Brdhman); 33. 

Vinayak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpawan) 


Brahman); 36. 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 


Damodar Sdvl4ram Yande ; 
39. 

Dw&rka@n4th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
30. 

Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (hit. 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. | 

Ganesh N&rdyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman) ; 30. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese; 46 ... coe 


A. Gomes; Goanese; 44... ai ae vee 


(1) English—Ghulam Hidiatallah, 
B.A., LL.B. | 

(2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 
Muhammadan; 36. 

Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 42*___... 


Hussain 


Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); $2 oe 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 31. 


Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 ... 


Dahyabhai Karsandas Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 
Bania) ; 88. 


Mallappa ‘Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 


yat) ; 35. | | 
Anndji ny Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth 

Vaishnav Bréhman) ; 43, 
Govind Gan Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 
nastha Brihman); 28. 


Lawrence Dantes DeSouza;. Christian 
nese); 32. . 


(Gox- 


1,600 


450 
1,000 


1,100 


1,100 


* 
ae Ga 


Name of Publication. Where Pablished. 
nla» 
2. oul 
GUJARATI. La ‘ 
ee 
64 | Akhb4r-e-Isl4m ... a | Bombay... Daily .--| K&zi Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan;| 2,500 
| 39. 
50 65 | Akhbér-e-Souddgar ...| Do. » ...) Do. 1. «+.| Néndbhéi Ratanji Chichgar ; Pfrsi ; 48 000 
00 66 | Bombay Saméchar DO. cee ae ase ves Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,200 
Parsi ; 35. 
wa 67 | Broach Mitraé »+-| Broach ... -..| Weekly ... .-| Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahma! 300 
Kshatriya) ; 23. 
68 | Broach Samfchér... vee! Do. 8 Ee oe .-| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 50 ... ai 500 
00 69 | Chav-Chav eo» Bombay ... .| Fortnightly .| N4gind4s Manchér4m; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 300 
: 38. 
00 70 | Cutch Kathiaéwdr Varta-| Rajkot... ...| Weekly ... oes wpe 
man. 
” 71 | Deshi Mitra pas -ee| Surat Fie .| Maganlél Kikabhai ; Hindu (Shrawak); 35...; 1,400 
0 72 | Din Mani ... +++! Broach ... “| DA oe .| Nath4l4l Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathur K4yastha 250 
| Bania) ; 26. 
” 73 | Dnyanottejak eee| Ahmedabad .| Fortnightly | Chhotalal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 800 
| 
- 74 | Friend of India ... ee-|’ Dow ~ coe | Weekly ... .| Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitpawan 400 
0 pan | Brahman) ; 50. 
40 | Fursad _sa.. coe -»+| Bombay... .... Monthly ...| Bomanji Navroji Abr} 3 ; Parsi; 46. 725° 
0 49 1 Gap San i.) a Do. -.-| Fortnightly .| M. C. Ratnagar & Co. 1,200 
0 77 =| Hitechchhu ene -- Ahmedabad = «| Weekly ... .| KAlid4s Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain) ; 46 ares ose 300 
0 78 | J4m-e-Jahanooma se Bombay ... ica a .| Ratanshaw Framji Achatria ; Parsi ; 29 -ee|, 1,000 
0 79 | Kaira Times sed /N adiad ... oe) .»-| Anopsi M4necklal Des#i; Hindu (Visa Srimali 300 
Bania) ; 36. 
0 80 | Kaira Vartamén ... coe | Kaira Do. || Kahand#s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad|- 100 
| Shravak Bania) ; 55. 
) 81 | Kathidwir Sam4ch4r “7 Ahmedabad = Do. .| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 500 
man); 44. | 
) 82 | Loka Mitra eo) Bombay... ->| Bi-weekly .| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
Parsi ; 35. 
83 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra tes Weekly... -e-| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 - 
: Brahman); 45. 
) 84 | Navs4ri Prak4sh ... eee! Navsari .. | Dos .| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... 800 
| | 
86 | Nure Elar. ee eee} Bombay ... ...| Monthly... ..| Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 200 
86 |. Praja Mitr’ ...| Karachi... .| Bi-weekly -«s| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 270 
: Sl. 
, | 87 | Praja Mitra cos -| Baroda ... .| Fortnightly .| Vy4s Jivanlil Chhaganl4l ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 300 
25. 
88 | Praja Pok4r eee ese! Surat .| Weekly ... .| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 45 500 
89 | Prakésh and Gadgad4t ...| Bombay... Do. .| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania); 500 
38. 
90 | Punch Dand eee} Do, Do. ' .| Jamnddas Bhagvindas ; ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 
43. | 
91 | Samsher Bahadur... -e«.| Ahmedabad DO. © ese .| Savaibhai Raichand; Hindu (Jain); 62 dl 150 
92 | Sdnj Vartamén ... »+-| Bombay ... | Daily — oe .| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— | 3,600 
(1). Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi ; P&rsi ; 
3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. 
93. | Sind Vartamdn se! Karachi .| Weekly ... .| Devkan Devji Sachdar; Hindu (Lohana); 39... 250 
94 | Stri Bodh ... «ee += «#*) Bombay ...| Monthly ...| J ehingir Kaikhasru K4brAji; Parsi; 35. ose 500 
95 {Surat Akhbér oe. eco] OUTAt »..| Weekly ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 49... po 800 
96 | Svadesh Bandhu ... Mshudha | Do. se  ...| Anopram Méneklél Visashrimli ; Hindu| 175 
(Shravak); 36. 
? 
HINDI. | 
OF «Pandit... cee eos] Poona eee vo.| Weekly oes ee| Govindrao Gangdram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 160 
jari) ; 43; snd Tarabai, wife of the above ; 32. 
98 | Sharman Samachar eee| Boinbay ... +f Do. cee vals Shambhungth Sharma; Hindu;45 =... | 1,500 
$9 Shri Venkateshvar Samé-| Do, ... oo Gee: melo ...| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar| 6,200 
\ - » ebar. | Brahman); 39. 
con 461—2 
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M4dhavanand Saraswati; Hindu (Des 
Brahman) ; 47. 
voc DOs one ...| Shankrapa Gadiap Basrimarad; Hindu 150 
Deven ge Ling4yat) ; 37. 
ti aa |. Seer wo] (1) Shivram ahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 825 
(Karhida Bréhman) ; 34, 
(2) Anndcharya Bal&chérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 
Loki Bandhv .... on} Do. veo wel =Do. soe® oes Gururdo R&gtavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 300 
ms }‘ (Deshasth Brahman); 41. 
104 | Loka Mitra ee ...| Haveri (Dhadr-| Dow « ...| Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
war). Brahman) ; 28. 
105 | Ra jahanaa... eon ees Dharwar eee Do. cee eos} Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathar ; Hindu (Kar- 100 
. héda, Brahman): 41. 
106 | Rak Ranjini... vee) Gadag oes oo eae ae eos} Gaurishankar RAmprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
Br&éhman); 41, 
Marita. 


107 | Arunodaya. ove eh SOE ows aa Ee: we ...| Dhondo Kashinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 615 
| Bréhman); 23. 
108 | A’rydvart ... ag eo| Dhulia ... sai Do. ses eee} Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De-' 200 
. shasth Yajurvedi Brahman); 34. | 

109 Bakul ... 2s | Ratndgiri | Do, «+ — «s.| Hari Dharmdji Gandhi; Hindu(Vani); 27 ..., 500 
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110 | Belgaum Samachdr ...| Belgaum... > foe |. ae -»-| Hari Bhikéji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ;3990—400 

: 41. 

111 | Bhu’'t ees bee .»»| Bombay eee ..| Anandrao Rémohandra Dharadhar; Hindul 1,500 
| (Pathare Prabhu); 42. | 

12 | Chandanshu ve ~~ eae TAsgaon... ...| Do... ~~ ss] Re'mchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 25 

| shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
113 | Chandrak4nt ere | ees ee) eee ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 

pawan Brahman) ; 40. 
114 | Chandrodaya _... ..| Chiplun ... seal DO. cee ...| Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan 276 


| Brahman); 40. 
115 Li tassh teal oa bias »»| Belgaum Pu aE »».| Abaji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Maratha); 1,000 
42, 
116 Chitragupta ind -- eee ig el -»| Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 250 
Brahman) ; 38. 
117 | Dakshin Vritta ... ...| Kolhapur a as Sas .»»| Saddshiv Vithal Parasnavis ; Hindu (Chaéndra- 100 
seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 67. 
118 | Deshakélavartam4n ...| Hrandol ... seek a cen ...| Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahmsen) ; 32. 
119 | Dharma _... ode | Wi ‘ie oda ae ->| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 1,000 
Braéhman) ; 48. 
120 | Dharwar Vritta ... wes| Dharwar aie aes See ...| saddshiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 600 
121 Dnydn SAgar wa eo»| Kolhapur eo + awa oe bn Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 350 
man); 4. 
122 | Granthamela ..._—...;._—«~dDo. ...| Monthly «| Vishnu Govind BijA4purkar, M.A.; Hindu) 700 
(Deshastha Brahman); 41. 
128 | Hindu Punch ... ek RAD ane .e.| Weekly ... ee-| Krishn4ji Késhinath Phadke;, Hindu(Chitpdwan| 1,500 
- Brahman); 38. 
124 | Jagadddarsh sine ...| Ahmednagar ..| Do. .| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 980 
piwan Brahman); 62. 
125 | Jagadhitechchhn ... eoof FOONB sal; eG dale ...| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 2,000 
wan Brahman) ; 75. 
126 | Jagatsuméchér ... ..|Thana ... ..., Do. «- -..|Trimbak A’b4ji Raje; Hindu (Kéyasth) 500 
| Prabhu) ; 41. 
127 | Kal hon age ...| Poona ... a-ak we ...| Shivr4m Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 6,400 
Lib ow! gn Brahman); 39. 
128 | Kalpataru ... _ .»»| Shol&pur ee! eer »-| Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 420 
. Brahman); 46. | | 
Karmanuk oe eee} POONA. an: Te Se ..| Hari Nadrdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&awan|} 4,100 
Brahman) ; 38. 
Keral Kokil ... ...| Bombay... _ ...| Monthly ...| Krishnaji Naréyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda| 2,000 
, | Brahman) ; 49. 
Kesari__.... wits Poe. |. ...| Weekly eee ...| Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 17,500 


(Chitpawan Brahman); 48. 
Khéndesh Chitragupta ..., Dbulia ... ose 
Bréhman) ; 39. 


130 

181 

182 

188 |Khdndesh Vaibhav ...) Do. ... 

134 Loka Bandhu__... soe} LAsgaon... ae one »-| Dhikaji wn gl Bhide ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 200 
(136 
‘186 
187 


ove ...| Bhéu Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth| 300 
Brdhman) ; 26. 
iia ..| LAdav Bélkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth 600 


Brdhman); 27. 
cee .-.| Gangadhar Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitpa@wan 500 
Brahman) ; 27. 
ve ee as B&béji Bhosley ; Hindu (Marf&tha); 150 


Lokaseva va eee : se Nasik eee eee 


Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
ne oe man) ; age | 
Lokamata .. me ..-| Vengurla aa ane ...| Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 80 
Do. 
Do. 
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No Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
MaritHi—continued. | 
188 | Moda Vritta ove | Wai -o+| Weekly .., .| K4shingth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 
Brahman) ; 48. 
189 | Mumbai Punch ... | Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly .| Anandréo Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gand 100 
| girl). Sdraswat Brahman); 30. 
140 | Mumbai Vaibhav .«.| Bombay... | Daily ... -e( Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
pawan Bréhmay) ; 43. 
141 | Mumbai Vaibhav ae .| Weekly ... coe Do. do. «++| 1,250 
142 | Nagar Samachér... .| Ahmednagar a ve.| Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 24, | 200 
143 | Nasik Vritta .| Nasik Do. see .| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 450 | 
Brahman); 28. 
144 | Nipdni Vaibhav ooo} NipAni se. Do. .| Vishnu Ramchandra Vijapurkar; Hindu 100 
: (Deshasth Brahman); 50. 
145 | Nyay Sindhu o:| Ahmednagar ...| Do. wee} Waman Shridhar Kukde: Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Bréhman) ; 31. 
146 | Pandhari Bhushan .| Pandharpur ..| Do. , | Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 75 
| Brdhman) ; 34. 
14; | Pandhari Mitra ... coe} DO. coe DO. at eee} GOvind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman) ; 42. 
148 | Parikshak ... | Belgaum Do. .»| Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Saras- 300 
, wat Brahman). ) 
149 | Poona Vaibhav ... »| Poona DO. .|Ganesh Mahb4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 350 
: Brahman); 36. 
15¢ } Prabodh Chandrika .| Jalgaon ... Do. .| Naréyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth| 200 
Brahman) ; 39. 
151 | Prakash .| Satara es uaa .| Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karh4da 500 
Brahman) ; 32, 
162 | Pratod __... vos «| Islampur | Do. .|Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu (Karhdda)gop9—~369 
Brahman) ; 23. 
153 | Raghav Bhushan... .| Yeola Do. eve .| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
154 | Satya Mitra .| Malegaon Do. .».| Balchand Hir4chand; Hindu (Gujar4ti Jain) ; 200 
26. 
155 | Satya Sadan | Alibag ... eee! Do. eoe| R&oji Hari Athavle ; Hindu (Chitpawan Brdh- 150 
| man); 53. 
156 | Satyi Shodhak. ... woe) Ratnagiri Do. .| Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4wan 950 
| : Brahman) ; 60. 
157 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari.| Poona .| Fortnightly .| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
buddhi; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tuikekar; 
Hindu (Karhdda Bra&bman); 45. 
158 | Sholdpur Samachar «| Sholapur .| Weekly ... .| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamiti) ; 46 400 
159 | Shrigonda Vritta... .| Shrigonda Do. eve .| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
44, 
160 | Shri Shahu 08 ooo] SALATA eee occ} «DO. = ace ove — _ Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 100 
man); 22. 
161 | Shubh Suchak evel §=D0o~ ove Do. ave .| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
, Brahman); 61. 
162 | Sumant | Karad seo a | Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
shasth Bréhman); 33. , 
163 | Vidya Vilas me e+} Kolhapur --| Bi-weekly .| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Br#hman); 21. 
164 } Vihari .| Bombay... -«| Weekly ... .| Balkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
wan Brahman); 35. 
165 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar Do, ove -| Monthly... —«»e| (1} Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni... sy. 600 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath j#Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). 
166 | Vrittas@r ... “a veo) Waki ave ooo} Weekly ... .| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| pawan Bréhman) ; 51. 
167 | Vritta Sudha om | Satara cee Do. cee ee} Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman) ; 38. 
168 | Vydpari .. cee .»-| Poona e| Do. ..| Nana Dddaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
man) ; 39. 
169 | Vydpdr Samachar .. -+/ Ahmednagar | i eo Punamehand Mutha Hindu (Mar- 1,200 
wadi); 30. 
SINDI. 
170 } Khairkh4h vs aes{ L&rkhdna »-| Weekly... --.| Hakim Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ;|Apout 
: 332. 
171 | Mus4fir ... wie ee} Hyderabad pees Do. ae .| Tarachand Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil)}; 20... 
172 | Sind Sudhar eee eee) Karachi.ee sot De bec ...{ Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 38 
173 |Sookree ... co cof Dow as “| Do. ...  +e(/Asaumal Reghumal; Hindu (Lohana); 42 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


mt Dedids kk 


180 : Jain eee eee eee 


Manra'THI AND Ka’NARESE. 


181 | Chandrika ... sb eee 


MarArut Anp Urpv. 


182 | Gulbarga Samfchér_... 


PoRTUGUESE-K ONKANI. 


188 |ALuz .... we iad 


Poona ... 


Ahmedabad 


Bagalkot 


abad 


aoe Daily eee 
eee Weekly oon 


eee Weekly eee 


ee Weekly eco 


alte Weekly ... 
can). 


Bombay... 


ooe| Weekly 


- 


Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muha 
(Sunni); 32, 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulila ; 
_ Muhammadan. 


Tajammal Hosain ; Muhammadan oe eee 


Mahomed Abdul Hamid TF arrakh.; 

Muhammadan ; 50. 
Shaik Abdulla walad Shaik Mahomed ; Muham- 
madan (Shaik); 31. 


Bh4gubhai Fatechand K4rbhdéri ; Hindu (Jain) ; 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; 


Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman, Smarta) ; 82. 


— Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 
50. 


Antone Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 ne sid 


1,400 


150 


1,000 


Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


in italics. | 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SJ or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, andthe short a(S] = « in gus) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies rublishec of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


1 se -eel £ 
; 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


| 
) No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. a 
Gus aBATI. | 
| 66a j Aryavir ... so see! Dohad woo = «ee| Weekly «0 «| Krishnardo Mangeshréo Fadnis; Hindu 260 
| (Shenvi Br4hman) ; 30. 
78a | Jivadaya ... cos eo.) Surat . «| Monthly... -++| Dhirajrém Dalpatrém Vaid; Hindu (Anaich| 300 
| Br&hman); 36. 
80a | Kathiawar Mitra ,.. ...| Ahmedabad ~— ««s| Weekly ... ...| Jadurém Sh4mji Dave; Hindu (Andich 300 
Brahman). : ) 
4 Maka THI. ' 
llla| Brahmodaya  . ov .oo| Mahfd ... --+| Fortnightly ... | N&rfyan Balwant Hardikar ; Hindu (Karhadie! ons 
Brahman). 
; SINDHI. 
1 17la | Sind Kesary ue .».| Shikdrpur woo} Weekly ... ~ re 


The Editor of No. 70 is Kaliddés Motiram and its circulation is 150. 


No, 146 and 177 have ceased to existe 


The publication of Nos, 38, 45, 51, 90, 91 and 117 has been tem porarily suspended. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, In the course of a lengthy and incomplete article on the emancipation 

a of Greece the Kdi writes:—-There are certain points 
sew Aya ae ios ber of resemblance betweenthe destinies: of Greece and 
P Kal (197), 1 ch Aue. those of our own country. Both enjoyed the blessings 
i of renown, splendour and independence at one time. 

Both were the seats of high learning and civilisation at a time when other. 
countries in Europe were plunged in ignorance and savagery. But in course 
of time both fell upon evil days. Greece was conquered by Rome, and 
after the downfall of the Roman Empire fell under the domination of 
the Turks. It continued to rot in servitude till the early half of the last century. 
The condition of Greece under Moslem sway resembled that of India 
under british rule. The ruling race in both cases formed an insignificant 
minority when compared with the vast surging population of an alien faith 
under their sway. The Turks held all the ports and fortresses in Greece. All 
authority centred in their hands, and they commanded the sinews of war 
in abundance. They were thus able to rule Greece for a long time, just as the 
British have been able to maintain their supremacy in India. The defects in 
the character of the subject population helped materially to prolong the sway 
of the ruling race in both countries. ‘Ihe internal differences among 
the Greeks, their disarmed condition and their long habituation to a lot 
of slavery rendered them weak and subservient like the Indians. The Turks 
like the British in India followed the policy of excluding the subject 
race from employment in the army. ‘The British have indeed excelled the 
Turks in this respect, because they just manage to keep up the appearance of 
a generous military policy by admitting a few people into the army. But then 
the extreme numerical disproportion between the ruling community and the ruled 
has made this course necessary in the case of the British. The Turks like the 
British formed the main fighting material in the army, while the Greeks like the 
Indians were merely beasts of burden. But in course of time the Turks lost their 
fighting instincts and became lazy and luxurious, while the Greeks acquired many 
excellences, such as diligence, perseverance and enterprise while passing through 
their ordeal of servitude. ‘They were besides expert navigators, and the Turkish 
navy was wholly manned bythem. ‘Trade and civil administration were also 
left in their hands by the Turks. Here the Turks fell into a mistake, which is 
avoided by the British in India. If a conquered people are to remain in a state 
of perpetual slavery, they must be kept in a state of complete helplessness as the 
Indians are kept at the present day. Tiiey must be constantly kept in poverty and 
complete destitution. They may be admitted to a few petty posts; they may 
also be permitted to hold meetings for loyal purposes and to conduct newspapers, 
so that the sentiments of the mass of the population may be made known to the 
ruling class, But beyond this it is absoluteiy impolitic togo. The Turks neglect- 
ed these precautions, with the result that Greece slipped out of their hands and 
became independent. ‘The resemblance between ‘Turkish rule in Greece and 
British rule in India extends also to certain features of the civil administration, 
which are common to both. The Sultan’s rule was completely autocratic, 
and the doings of his officers were absolutely without check. Corruption pervaded 
all ranks of the administration, and the land was held to belong to the Sultan 
as in India, When official oppression reached its climax in Greece, 
the Greeks tried to become independent. It may.appear impossi‘le at - first 
sight that a small community like the Greeks should successtully overthrow 
the powerful domination of the Turks, but they were an educated race and 
were not completely destitute like the Indians, though like the latter they were 
ground down by foreign sway. Seeing that the other Christian nations of 
Europe had become‘independent, the Greeks were fired with the same noble 
ambition. . Unlike the Indians, they were proud of their country, language and 
religion in spite of their living under alien rule, and where these elements of 


nationality are alive, the people are bound to become independent at a favourable 


opportunity. Vestiges of their past greatness fired their ambition, and they 
desired to emulate the glory of their ancestors. They were conscious, too, that 
in the event of their raising the standard of revolt against the Turks, the other 
Christian nations of Europe would come to their rescue. In spite of all this 
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berty to give free expression to their political aspirations ; 
t. themselves of the plan of forming secret societies, which 
ient of subject communities to regain their independence. 
cret are found to mark thé beginning of the operations of all people 
tho strive to achieve their independence. Some of these societies turn out 
to be failures, but some are ultimately triumphant. So, secret societies 
came into existence in various parts of Greece, and 3lso in many cities of 
Europe. The one common object of all these was to restore political independ- 
ence to Greece. In 1821 the operations of these societies came to a head and 
yaar consternation among the Turks. Just about this time the revolutionary 
trines were disseminated actively in other European countries like Spain and 
Germany. There was also serious discontent in the Turkish army, and a dismis- 
sed Russian officer headed the popular rising and issued a manifesto, which 
attracted about ten thousand peasants to his standard. 


not at lit 


« 


2, A revolutionary movement is now set onfoot in Russia. Strikes, riots, 

naval mutinies and students’ risings are the preliminary 

_ Revolutionary movement signs of the movement. Some people give the mild 

10 creme ‘ nn the Nero name of “unrest’’ to this movement, but it is not 
et. ~sComere unrest, but the harbinger of a coming political 
Kél (127), 11th Aug. revolution. Some people are again of opinion that 

political revolutions have become impossible in these ° 
days, but this is scarcely true. Whatis there to prevent a revolution when 
there are daring revolutionists abroad? Of course, rulers have become more 
cunning nowadays and they craftily quell the spirit of restlessness among their 
subjects by giving them empty pledges and high-sounding promises which 
are never fulfilled. The people are for the time given all manner of 
assurances, and the sting is thus craftily taken out of the revolutionary move- 
ment. Many instances can be quoted of the successful employment 
of this trick by rulers, and many people have actual experience of it 
at the present day. The Tsar is temporising with his people and pro- 
mising to meet their demands half-way. But the people of Russia are no 
longer such fools as to be duped by such empty pledges. They are being en- 
couraged by the people of other countries like England, Germany and France. 
England has in the past aided Greece, Hungary und Italy to regain their 
independence, but as she is now engaged herself in enslaving other nations the 
British Government is not likely to help the revoiutionists in Russia, But in 
spite of this some high-souled Englishmen are collecting subscriptions to help 

the movement. 


8. The Arya Vir, after giving a sketch of the life of the Mikado, says :— 

So keen is the faculty of imitation among Asiatic 

Fig can India learn from nations that it takes them only a few decades to attain 

e rise of Japan? oe ‘ : 3 

Arya Vir (654), 9th Aug. 10 @ condition, which has been achieved by Europe 

after a strenuous struggle lasting for some centuries. 

The remarkable rise of Japan is an instance in point. The truth of this proposition 

is also illustrated if not in all, at least in many, matters affecting the people of 

India, It. is not necessary to elucidate this point, as it stands clear before the 

mental vision of thoughtful persons. It is thus evident that the capacity of 

ualling Europeans has not been extinguished in us, but, either through disuse 

i pees powers or through want of the necessary means, we have been backward. 

in achieving certain great deeds. Still it is no small gain that even so much 
of self-knowledge has been attained by us. : 


4. A correspondent 2 aay pat writes * the Bombay Samdchar :—It 

, is to be deplored that India’s admiration for- Japan 

arated Samdchér (68), should only evaporate in congratulatory iuaebaliocs 
upon her victories over Russia. Fifty years ago there 

was very little difference between the condition of the Hindus and the Japanese. 
If the latter had been actuated by the same thoughts as the former, they would 
ever have attained to their present position of pre-eminence. If the Hindus, 
ike the Japanese, put aside their selfishness, sloth and superstitions, then only 
will their admiration for Japan be regarded as genuine. It is their duty to 
strive to liberate themselves from the absurd restrictions imposed’ upon 


13 


them by caste and religion. Naturally every Hindu desires his country to 
emulate the progress made by Japan, but he has not the moral courage to 
tread the path leading to this goal. It is argued by many people that 
religion blocks the way of India’s progress, but Swami Vivekananda, who had 
made a deep study of the Vedas, did not share this view. In a letter which he 
wrote from Japan to a friend in Madras, he exhorted the Indians to shake off 
their lethargy, to set aside their religious and caste prejudices, to be something 
more than mere talking machines, to take to foreign travel and to emulate the 
exampleof Japan. [The writer after quoting extracts from Swami Vivekananda’s 
letter says:— Nobody can assert that the Swami could have preached anything, 
which militated against the doctrines enunciated in the Vedas. The rules of 
social conduct laid down inthe Bhagwat Gita also are at variance with the 
present sentiments and conduct of Hindu society. Let us, therefore, not rest 
content with offering mere lip-congratulations to the Japanese, but rather try to 
follow in their footsteps and imitate the reforms, which have enabled them to 
elevate their condition both socially and otherwise.) 


*5, ‘It was only a few weeks ago, when the Indian Budget was discussed 

in Parliament, that Sir M. Bhownaggree pleaded the 

chy aye yee: gy 8 cause of his countrymen in South Africa, and that 
snr ‘nto the treatment of Mr. Lyttleton, Secretary for the Colonies, despaired of 


Indians in South Africa, doing anything more than what the Cabinet had already 

Rast Goftdr (34), 13th done in the matter.......... But Sir Mancherji, 
rae (ae ng oe gt optimistic as he has always been, did not fall in with 
a ey es" the pessimistic view taken by Mr. Lyttleton. Un- 


daunted, he carried on his crusade with unabated 
vigour, diligence and tact, and his constaut efforts all these years have been 
amply rewarded by the announcement made by Mr. Lyttleton in Parliament 
last week that ‘ he was considering the appointment of a Commission to repart 
on the treatment of Indians in South Africa.’ This is, indeed, very gratifying 
news to the Indians, who feel sure that a Commission will eventually be 
appointed, and that the grievances of their fellow-countrymen in South Africa 
will be attended to within a measurable distance of time. Sir Mancherji never 
carries on an agitation in vain, and the principles on which he bases his action are 
moderation and .conciliation.” [The Hvening Jéme writes :—“The statement 
made by Mr. Lyttleton will rejoice many hearts. But what will be tie net 
practical result of the findings of this Commission, even granting them to be in 
favour of the Indians? As long as the Imperial Government declare that they 
will do nothing to displease the ‘self-governing colonies, it is not easy to see how 
they wili be able to turn the results of the Commission to good account.” | 


G6. Enterprising Muhammadans in the Ratnagiri District used to 
aii ibisiiiidlasigaiiniial emigrate to South Africa in large numbers to pursue 
number of emierants to Various avocations, but their number has been recently 
South Africa from Ratnagiri falling off owing to the stringent regulations passed there 
District. against Indian settlers. From the Khed Taluka alone 
Indu Prakash (44), /th about 450 emigrants went to South Africa in 1903, 
a and the amount of their remittances to India during 
one year came upto overtwo lakhs of rupees. In the succeeding year the 
number of emigrants suddenly fell by one hundred and the remittances 
declined to one lakh and sixty-six thousand rupees. From Dépoli Taluka about 
1,500 persons went to South Africa in three or four years, but the passing of 
stringent regulations against them must necessarily check emigration in future. 
Perhaps after a time the people of the district will be deprived altogether of 
the opportunity of earning a living in South Africa. Though South Africa 
and India owe allegiance to one common rule, the Indians are excluded from 
the former country, while our timid Government does nothing in the matter. 
A large amount of India’s wealth is drained away to foreign countries in some 
form or other, and if the Indians emigrate to other countries to earn their 
living, obstacles are thrown in their way. Indians are taxed with want of an 
enterprising spirit, but if they do manifost it in any particular case, it is nipped 
in the bud. | 
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+ -%. In the course ofa contributed article on the “ Poverty of India” the 
ea Indian Spectator writes :—‘ The sad contrast that 
ake ‘Soffhe drawbacks cf British the present condition of India presents, when com- 
A tule in India. pared with its past state, cannot but strike any student 
_ Andian Speotaior (7), 12th of the history of this country. The fabulous wealth 
| of India is gone, in place of which famine has become 
* HINER the repeated curse of this ancient land.... ...... Ina 
country where the people are forced incessantly to grapple with the problem of 
poverty no improvement in any direction is possible....... The poverty of India 
is now the question of the day, and it demands an early and satisfactory solution, 
both in the interests of India and England. Famine is the unmistakeable index 
‘ of poverty and it hasnow becomechronic. Famines and scarcities have been 
t four times as numerous curing the last thirty years as they were a century 
ago, and four times more widespread.......... Various causes contribute to 
| famines. ‘They are partly due to failure of rains. Though drought may cause a 
, failure of the crops, yet poverty is the real cause offamine. To say that famine is 
solely brought about by climatic conditions is wrong....... The extreme indigence 
1 of the people is the real cause of famine. It may strike a superficial observer 
f that the chief cause of famine is want of rain. But this is not so. Even 
I in famine years there is enough food in the country, but the people have no 
5 money tobuy it with. Some of the causes of poverty are political. They are the 
exorbitant and impermanent land-tax, decline of indigenous industries and the 
economic drain. ‘lhe heavy incidence of the land-tax, combined with its uncer- 
tainty, has a depressing effect on agriculture. It prevents land improvement and 
impoverishes the people. By pursuing its present land revenue policy the Gov- 
ernment is killing the goose that lays the golden eggs without much thought or 
concern for the future. Agriculture under an uncertain rainfall is bound to bring 
on periodic famine visitations, The best way to meet them is to create other 
forms of industry in the country. Our national industries have been cruelly 
destroyed in order that English industries might be benefited thereby. 
Once India occupied a respectable position as regards her manufactures 
| and exports. Industries declined in the early part of the 19th century, 
| because prohibitive duties were imposed on Indian manufactures exported to 
England, while English manufactures were imporied almost duty-free, The 
Indian Government does not patronize Indian industries, It bestows its patron- 
age on English firms to the serious detriment of the Indian tax-payer 
as well’as of indigenous industries.......... Unless Government come for- 
ward to advance native enterprise, there will be no possibility of an awakening 
from the-entire ‘collapse which has overtaken it. Another cause of poverty 
| is the economic drain. The Government is most expensive. Nearly one- 
j third of the revenue goes to England. This enormous drain is not likely to 
) be checked, unless in financial matters more control is allowed to be exercised 
in India and by the Indian people. The taxes in England go from the hands 
of the tax-payers into the hands of the Government, from which they flow back 
into the country again, in various shapes, fertilizing trade and returning to the 
people themselves. The taxes that we pay never return to us intact. Even an 
ocean would be dried up if a portion of its evaporation did not always return to 
it as rain, In discussing the causes of famines we have already indicated the 
directions in which remedies are to be applied. We shall now consider what the 
Government has done in the matter of famine prevention and also the necessity 
for the creation of capital. Our Government has convinced itself that famine 
is inevitable in this country, and so long as it is under such a conviction, it is 
hopeless to induce it to consider seriously measures by which the people can be 
| in a better condition for resisting famine. Government, therefore, 
naturally devotes itself to.a consideration of the best methods of administering 
relief wlierever famine makes its appearance. The policy of Government 
is to save the lives of the people during famine time. But their duty is not 
eos _ discharged by merely saving lifefor the time being. If human life is saved only 
oe , that it may become the victim of prolonged suffering, it is hardly worth 
ee _gaving. The Government deals only with the surface of the economic 
a . evils, ignoring the centre and the root thereof. It has overdone railways 
_ @nd has not done enough to improve irrigation. Railways do not add 
\p. one single blade of corn to the food-supply of the country. In districts fully 
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traversed by railways famine continues to appear periodically. The experience 
of the past 20 years has shown that districts having tanks, lakes and wells are 
comparatively secure against drought and famines. We find that in districts 
where full facilities for irrigation have been provided people have practically 
baffled famine and have enjoyed comparative prosperity from year to year....... 
Creation of capital is another important remedy for famines. Drought 
and failure. of harvest would not result in wholesale death by starvation, 
if the rayat had a domestic store either of food or of money, or had credit 
sufficient to tide over one failure of crop.......... We cannot close our 
remarks on famine better than in the words of Mr. R. ©. Dutt who thus 
- puts India’s wants in a nutshell: ‘ Moderate the land assessment, extend 
irrigation works, resuscitate Indian industries, admit the Indians to a 
reasonable share of high public offices, reduce the public debt and public 
expenditure, and the crushing drain of Indian revenues to England, and you 
will not hear much of famines ’.......... In the words of Mr. Digby we find 
now in India a sum of human misery and a mental and political degradation, 
the like of which among civilized and progressive countries is nowhere else to 
be seen at the present day and probably was at no time during recorded history 
to be seen anywhere..,........ Great Britain is the richest country in the world. 
India is unrivalled in the fertility of its natural resources, and with its millions 
of sober and industrious population it ought to be one of the richest countries 
in the world.’’ {In its editorial columns the paper writes:—‘ Many of our 
readers may not agree with the views expressed in the article on the Poverty of 
India, published elsewhere. We have made room for the contribution, because 
the writer was once a Government servant and has no prejudice against Gov- 
ernment; right or wrong, he is alway sincere in what he writes.” | 


8. ‘* Any other man, truly great, would never have allowed himself to 
retain power and position after such humiliation as 
Lord Curzon and the Lord Curzon has recently endured in connection with 
mantary re-organization the Army administration scheme........... If there is 
scheme, Te. . ge 
Oriental Review (13), 9th One thing more than another that is characteristic of 
Aug. His Lordship, it is his lust of power with all its 
concomitant pomp and circumstance, and it is, 
therefore, not in him to vacate office in affirmation of a principle. We shall 
not fora moment suppose that he hankers after the loaves and fishes of 
office, but power and patronage he must have, and even when a good part 
thereof is shorn off, he is anxious and resolved to cling to the remnants...,...... 
The above remarks cannot be better illustrated than by the following :—When 
Lord Curzor. vacated his first Viceroyalty, the local Corporation, perhaps the 
most important public body in the country, let him depart without the 
usual farewell address. ‘This shaft of the public opinion must have pierced 
through the panoply of self-sufficiency in which Lord Curzon is habitually 
accoutred, At the time of his return, ‘therefore, great efforts were made to 
get the recalcitrant Corporation to vote and give him an address of wel- 
come. If is no secret that Lord Curzon most wanted to have the address; he 
expected it, almost asked for it in a manner that seemed more than the mere 
expression of a wish to be treated to the coveted honour. Now, it is a matter of 
history that there was a strong opposition to give him the address anda v 
general feeling that he should be received with a silence that would be more 
expressive than speech. A compromise was vainly attempted, and eventually 
an address of a somewhat jejune character was voted by a very narrow majority. 
At the close of the debate a member expressed his fear that Lord Curzon would 
refuse the address, When a high English official promptly declared: ‘No fear, 
he will swallow anything, These words, aseverybody knows, came true. With 
those who watched'and copsidered this instructive incident, it was almost a 
foregone conclusion that Lord Curzon was little likely to resign the reins of 
Government, however outrageous the snubs dealt him by the India Office, 
The snubs have been swallowed, as was-the Bombay address.” 


9. “It may fairly be inferred from Mr. Herbert Robert’s withdrawal of 
Siccnl javiilion eubeust his motion in the House of Commons that the general 

¥ 7 odien Renititer (7), io, feeling in the House was against the demand of the 
Aug. Bengalis that they shall be perpetually placed under 
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ngle’ ruler, and not of two, irrespective of the develop- 
Ment of the province and the volume of its' administrative business, 
There may be several kinds of sentiment underlying the opposition to the 
sartition, but one central idea seems to be that no part of the province ought 


Pia Mike “tint from Caleutta, the capital of the Empire, and-hence a greater 
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‘city than Dacca or any other city can be. The Western Bengali can have really 
'. 0 grievance on this score ; it is the inhabitants of the new province that must 
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it _ feel their separation from Calcutta. Things strike us in a different light here: 
Po Calcutta is the capital of the Empire, and we may well ask why the imperial 
‘Be ) city should not be removed from the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant-Governor 

of Bengal and brought directly under the Government of India? Possibly, such 
f | a sequestration would present the partition question in a new light. The Govern- 
\: ment of Bengal may have iis offices and courts at Calcutta, but if the adminis- 
tration of the city be placed under a special Commissioner or Governor directly 
responsible to the Government of India, and the Bengalis cease to regard it as 
the capital with which they have a peculiar right to be associated, the division 
of the rest of Bengal would be free from one sentimental objection. The 
Government of Eastern Bengal may, if the inhabitants of that part of the 
province so choose, have its offices in Calcutta, but if Calcutta ceases to be a 
provincial capital, the Eastern Bengalis may prefer their Dacca to develop into 
one. The sentiment against the disruption of ‘social and lingnistic ties’ 
would remain. The Anglo-Saxon, with his roving instinct, might not quite 
realise it, but the Hindu, with his joint family instinct, can easily understand 
it. ‘he Bengali, after a century of English education, shudders at the idea 
| of having two Lieutenant-Governors instead of one. An outsider would 


imagine that a race should be proud of being supposed to spread over two 
provinces instead of one, and of counting as many capitals and large cities 
as possible in the tract inhabited by it.” [Hlsewhere the paper writes :— 
‘Mr. Brodrick has announced that he has sanctioned the partition of Bengal 
with open eyes, with every fact worth knowing before him, and that no 
further inquiry is necessary. Indeed, the facts to be known are conspicuously 
few. The one fact that stares us in the face is that there is strong opposition 
tothe proposal........ By-the-bye, was the partition of Bengal discussed, as 
was the Army Administration question, by the same persons, whoever the 
were, while Lord Curzon wasin England last year?.......... If there was 
a discussion, Mr. Brodrick might have been enlightened on the results of the 
inquiries which the Government is supposed to have been making into the 
origin and development of agitations in Bengal. Did the recent procession 
of school-boys, as it has been described in the telegrams, really consist mainly 
of school-boys? And isit true that no Muhammadan has taken part in the 
protest meetings of last week ? ’’| 


*10. “ That the partition is uncalled-ior and wholly unpopular goes without 

| saying. The depth of feeling and sentiment which 

Ralguert Mind (60), 1 the scheme has evoked is absolutely genuine. In 
os Boo ” “"" any other part of the world these feelings and senti- 
ments would have had salutary effect on the powers 

that be.......... Defiance supported by irresponsible autocracy, as in the present. 
case, may triumph awhile, but its baneful and far-reaching consequences 
must eventually recoil on the authorities. When we bear in mind the fact 
that the most reputed autocrat in the world is powerless in the long run 
to resist the surging tide of popular indiguation, it is indéed most surprising 
that the Government of India, which boasts of its benevolence, its justice, 
its good intentions and sympathy for the people, should defy the well-formed 
‘and reasonable opinion of all Bengal against the partition scheme.,......... Since 
‘the commencement of the present year there was 4 mysterious silence on the 
part of the Government, which was deemed most ominous. It was undoubtedly 
a sinister move on its part with thg.object of lulling the agitation for a 
wl “ As the Statesman observes: ‘The partition scheme has 
‘been matured in themanner which suggests the processes of that “ oriental 
diplomacy ” which formed the text of a famous public discourse. What a 
‘scathing ndic’ ment, indeed, is this, and what a commentary on the morals of 
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Lord Curzon’s government! This is the Machiavelian way in which :it 
contrived to take the public into its confidence—a trait of the present Viceregal 
administration which is so clamantly shouted in season and out of season for 
the edification of the public by its warmest panegyrists!’’ [The Phenia makes 
similar remarks. | - 
11. In an article bitterly criticising the measures of Lord Curzon’s admi- 
: is nistration, especially the partition. of Bengal, the 
Hind Vejaya (59), 9th Aug. Fring Vijaya "aha Since the departure of Lord. 
Ripon the destinies of India have been swayed by Viceroys, whose sole 
object is to suck away the life-blood of the country. As a result of their 
policy, India is plunging deeper and deeper into slavery and penury. Lord 
Curzon had at first raised high hopes in the minds of the Indians, but these 
have been sadly frustrated. He has with such consummate cunning bruised, 
mangled and crushed to pieces the political limbs of Indiaas to render it impos- 
sible for them to be held together in the framework of independence. Nay, he 
has covered those limbs with the envenomed meshes of alien subjection so com- 
pletely that they cannot be blown into life again. The money squeezed out of 
the blood of the wretched cultivators has enabled him to play the magician 
before a spell-bound audience of white demi-gods. India has become involved 
in unheard of difficulties and embarrassments during his regime. He has 
squandered crores of rupees on missions, frontier expeditions and gorgeous 
durbars. He has ruined the country by passing the Land Revenue Act, the 
Official Secrets Act and the University Validation Act, and his dark deeds have 
at last culminated in the recent partition of Benga! and thrown the whole 
of Bengal into deep mourning. Is it not meet that the Bengalis should erect a 
black memorial column in commemoration of the partition and place it on a 
spot where it may be the first object to attract the attention of the Prince of 
Wales on his entry into Calcutta? [Elsewhere the paper deplores that Lord 
Curzon should have on the eve of his departure from India reddened his hands 
with the blood flowing from the wounded hearts of the Bengalis. | 


*12. ‘* Monday the 7th August 1905 will ever be a memorable day in 
ris the annals of Calcutta, for never has the metropolis 
Monster meeting in Cal- Gf the Indian Empire witnessed such a unique 
cutta against the Bengal , sat 4 
partition scheme -and the demonstration as was held last week. The concourse 
alleged contemptuous treat- of the people assembled was so vast that two separate 
ment of public opinion -by meetings were held at the Town Hall, one upstairs 
the Viceroy. , and another downstairs, while a third was Leld on the 
Guardia (25), loth Aug,, ; ; : ie : 
Eng. cols. maidan. The first was presided over by Maharaja 
Manindra Chandra Nandi of Cossimbazar, who 
delivered a weighty and dignified speech which will be read _ with 
the deepest interest throughout the country.............. ‘ Nobody,’ remarked 
this Bengali nobleman, ‘ will question my loyalty. My house has been 
associated with the genesis of British rule. The founder of my family was 
a friend of Warren Hastings, and on a critical occasion saved his life. I feel 
I have a hereditary right to advise the Government. And speaking with a 
solemn sense of responsibility of the representative of a House which is 
identified with the growth of British power in Bengal, [ desire to say that 
the partition of Bengal is a political blunder of the greatest magnitude, 
and tie Government snould reconsider its orders and withdraw them.’......... 
The solemn significance of this dignified remonstrance became heightened, 
when the Maharaja thus concluded his remarkable speech :—‘ In our distress 
we appeal to Providence to help us, and if we are true to ourselves, out of evil 
good will come.’ We have not the slightest doubt that° out of evil good will 
come, and Providence will help not only Bengal but the whole country in its 
painful and pathetic struggle to make its voice heard and respected. Not a 
hundred Curzons with the whole troop of blind and interested sycophants, 
Indian and Anglo-Indian, can stem the tide of growing public opinion 
for good.......-... Lord Curzon himself solemnly declared before God and man 
after his arrival in this country that he would respect Indian feelings, senti- 
ments and even prejudices.......... The whole.country is a witness fo the glaring 
fact that the Viceroy has treated with contempt Indian opinion not only in this 
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as well,.and:the béneficence of n> measure or measures of his: 

n outweigh the evils.of the reactionary, autocratic and racial 

to which he hee given prominent: ition during his regime........+. . 

Ther ive in the country is becoming infected with the- 
eed 0 vir’ rit, and we are constrained to say that it will be the most grievous and 

. us legacy that Lord Curzon will leave behind him to the detriment of 


We believe the partition scheme is not. likely to be 
dered: or modified. But the moral and political effect of such a 
mammoth meeting as was:held at: the Town Hall in Calcutta cannot be lost 
the people of Bengal or for the matter of that upon the whole country. 
y is not the keynote of my administrative policy!’ So said our 
eloquent Viceroy at the Simla Educational Conference, But the Official 
Secrets Act was meant to further the ends of such a policy. The whole 
of Bengal has been loudly complaining for some days past that tke larger 
scheme of partition, now suddenly sprung upon the people, was the result of 
profound secrecy in spite of persistent attempts that were made in the Bengal 
| ative Council and outside to obtain information from the Government, . 
Hii, In,every Indian journal, in every district, in every taluka, in almost every private 
i | gathering of intelligent Indians, and in almost every educated family, the ques- 
tion is being discussed—what are the people now todo when the Government 
are determined not to listen to any Indian representation, however reasonable 
and weighty? Wefrankly confess we cannot satisfactorily answer this question 
. of questions,”’ 
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', 18. ‘ We have always held that a certain amount of freedom might with 
i : Pp ap eee boon advantage be allowed to students of the Indian Uni- 
rs get by students Versities in discussing political questions under the 
in Calcutta against the parti- SUpervision of their professors and the more thoughtful 
tion scheme. and trusted among the public leaders...... If this were 

nig gan vag (29), Sth done, we should not see so many of our promising 
anes Hing. core. University men either leading aimless lives, or enlisting 
under the banner of noisy demagogues, who are ever in ‘search of recruits to swell 
the army of malcontents. Too much restraint on the freedom of students to talk 
politics, while at College, leads to the more thoughtless and ambitious among 
them rushing to the other extreme, and generates what might be called a 
brummagem patriotism. We have an instance of this in the recent demons- 
trations by students at Calcutta against the partition of Bengal. Here we find 
the students talking extravagant politics with a vengeance. The young orators 
were not content with mete declamation, and many of them are reported 
to have even carried their protest to the length of boycotting British manu- 
factures!......... No sane man can fail to be alive to the danger of 
such patriotism being carried to undue lengths under the guidance and 
leadership of spurious patriots, the cardinal tenets of whose creed are noise 
| and tall talk, The rising hopes of Babudom would, indeed, appear to 
| have out-Jabberjeed Jabberjee in their demonstrations ‘against the cruel and 
i tyrannous regime that has laid its merciless hands at the root of their 
| national life by this partition device! In thundering against the Govern- 
y ment and proclaiming their wrath and indignation, they have, in the 
characteristic fashion of their race, crossed the line dividing the sublime from 
t the ridiculous, and only made themselves and those who have been pulling the 
ita _ strings behind them the laughing-stock of all sensible people........... The 
i agitation against the partition scheme may be based on some genuine grievance. 
But the lengths to which it has been carried cannot fail to make even those 
who were at one time disposed to sympathise with it doubt the bond fides 
_ of its promoters, and condemn in strong and — language their means 
and their methods.” 


14, “It would be unfair to withhold from cies Curzon’s Government the 
praise due to it for good intentions in regard to the 

Appointment of an excise appointment of a Commission to enquire into the 
fan of India. the Govern- excise administration in the different provinces of the 
ia ; ig Ti otied (29), Oth COuntry......... But is it likely, does past experience 
2 on 2 eget cole aS warrant the hope, that the net result of this fresh official 
a a - enquiry would be something more substantial than 
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improving the revenue receipts? May we count.upon the real grievances of 
the people in regard to the excise policy of the State being removed in conse- 
quenee of the labours of this Committee? As long as Government stick to 
the fundamental principles of their present objectionable policy, as. long as, 
under the mistaken notion of preventing the growth of drunkenness in the land, 
they persist in putting a ban on the harmless natural drinks of the people, it is 
hard to see what good Committees and Commissions may do.......... Gov- 
ernment tell the public as if it were a gratifying assurance that it is not their 
intention to modify the general lines of excise policy which have been repeatedly 
enunciated in the past. As long as this attitude is maintained, as long as the 
authorities refuse to recognise their cardinal error in this respect and do not 
revise their policy wholesale, the public cannot look forward to any appreciable 
relief being given them in the matter.......... It will ever be a matter for 
pity that, in spite of Lord Curzon’s frequent and extended tours through the 
country, hisefforts to know the people and to understand their wants and 


wishes should have failed to remedy one of the gravest wrongs ever done to 
them,”’ 


15. “The investigation into the excise administration throughout India, 
‘ais which has just been ordered, may be said to have 

for its ultimate object the moral welfare of the 

people. The general policy to be followed in excise 
administration has several times been laid down. What has now to be seen 
is whether the policy is strictly observed in practice. ‘The Government 
evidently attaches great importance to the inquiry, for the members selected 
for the Committee of Investigation are all men who have had vast administra- 
tive experience in their respective provinces, ‘They will, on the one hand, be 
alive to considerations of revenue, while on the other they will also bear in 
mind the unwillingness of Government to be guilty of the charge of encourag- 
ing or facilitating drunkenness for the sake of revenue. The constitution of 
the Committee is not open to the usual criticism that it does not contain a 
native member.......... Perhaps it will be objected by those who are keen on 
temperance that the popular element is not represented on the Committee. 
Their number, however, is very small. Among matters.which call for investi- 
gation in the variovs provinces, the Government mentions the low rate of 
taxation of country spirit. The subject will require cautious handling, for 
while drunkenness among classes, who consume country spirit, is as deplorable 
as it is among others, the substitution of foreign for country liquors is also a 
danger to be avoided.”’ 


Indian Spectator (7), 
Aug. 


*16. “Lord Curzon’s Government have appointed what they have been 
pleased to extol as a ‘strong Committee representative 
eee of the principal provinces’ to unify the divergent 
Gujardt: (25), 13th Aug. systems of excise administration prevailing in the 
Eng. cols. ; Ortental Review , ; ; 
(13), 9th Aug. country, consistently with local circumstances and 
administrative condition.......... It is a wholly official 
Committee, and it is not clear whether in the course of 
its investigations it will examine non-official witnesses. ‘The president has 
already committed himself to extraordinary views on the subject of drunkenness, 
which he regards asa sign of growing prosperity, and his selection is not 
calculated to inspire the public at large with confidence in the Committee’s 
labours. It is little short of a marvel that this wide continent of ours cannot 
boast of a single independent and experienced non-official who can be deemed 
fit to serve on the Committee !......... The European ideal on the subject of drink 
is very largely at variance with the Indian ideal, and for our part we do not 
expect any substantial reform from the Committee’s investigations, if European 
notions are to determine the future excise policy of the country. <A few 
administrative changes might be recommended, and the different systems 
modified more or less on uniform lines, But if our past experience of official 
Commissions is to be depended upon, we do not think the Committee’s delibera- 
tions are likely to result in checking the evil of growing drunkenness in the 
country.” [The Orientul Review makes somewhat similar comments.] 
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Samdechdr, while welcoming the appointment of a 
“Committee to inquire into the subject of excise 

eat cae in tndia, finds fault wit oy path 
vertaman jv official character of its personnel. says :—In 
: o i of the persistent complaints of the public against 
staan "the excise policy of Government, the latter would have 
been well advised in associating with the Committee one or two non-oflicial 
representatives people. Such a course would have inspired confidence 
in the conclusions arrived at by the Committee. It is not yet too late 
for Government to take up this suggestion; otherwise, it is to be greatly 
feared that the Committee will devote its attention almost exclusively to the 
ways and means of increasing the Government revenue. We would 
particularly urge the Committee to inquire into the expediency of placing 
undue restrictions upon the consumption of a harmless drink like toddy 
and into the pernicious results arising from the spirit of competition prevailing 
among Abkéri licensees. [The Sdnj Vartamdn makes similar remarks and 
especially animadverts upon the absence of the non-official native element 
in the Committee. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar is sceptical as to any good resulting 
from the labours of the Committee, in view of the fact that the scope of its 
investigation has been limited by the announcement made by Government that 
no substantial departure is contemplated from the existing policy in regard to 
excise administration. The paper apprehends that the recommendations made 
by the Committee will only aim at increasing the Government revenue. | 


18, Lord Curzon has appointed a Committee to inquire into the working 
ee oe eee of the excise administration. Unlike the Commissions 
ie tie Hy ph bay (44), and Committees previously appointed by His Excel- 


10th Aug., Eng. cols. lency, the Committee consists purely of officials and 
there is not a single non-official native upon it to 
: represent fearlessly the non-official view on the subject. The object of appoint- 


ing the Committee is not to change the established policy of Government, 
but to increase the duty on liquor, to lessen the number of liquor shops and 
to make arrangements for the manufacture of country liquorin a pure and 
unadulterated form, Sir Frederick Lely has shown in his memorandum on the 
subject that there is considerable room for improvement in the _ present 
excise administration. The two most urgently needed reforms are (1) the 
prohibition of the opening of temporary liquor shops at fairs and religious 
gatherings, and (2) the adoption of the principle of local option in sanctioning 
the opening of new shops. Unless these vital reforms are introduced, the vice 
of drunkenness is bound to go on increasing to the utter impoverishment of 
‘the people. Lord Curzon is no doubt actuated by a desire to promote the 
public weal in appointing the present Committee, but looking to the experience 
of other Commissions appointed by His Excellency in the past there is not 
much hope oi any practical good resulting from the labours of the present 
Committee. Nay, the restricted scope of its terms of reference forbids such a 
hope. |The Indu Prakdsh makes somewhat similar comments. } 


19. “A Japanese gentleman while visiting a non-governmental school in 
Desirability of imitating Calcutta asked a teacher: ‘ In teaching the geogra- 
the Japanese method of phy of India to your pupils what answer do you give 
teaching patriotism in India. tothe query “ [o whom does India belong ?’. The 
Bey, (8) 29th July, . teacher replied : ‘I, of course, tell them that India 
gs | belongs to the English.’ The Japanese felt surprised 
and exclaimed: ‘ In our country when a schoolboy or schoolgirl is asked, “ ‘To 
whom does Japan belong?” the answer given is “ It helongs to me.” That is 
how every Japanese learns to love his country and to work for her,’ India, of 
course, belongs politically to the English, but in a higher, fuller and better sense 
it belongs to every Indian. The Japanese gentleman was quite justified in 
expressing his surprise at the answer the teacher in question gave to his 
imp t query. The Japanese method of teaching patriotism to boys and 
girls is eminently sound, and We in India should take a leaf from Japan’s 
book. That the Nepapent should be our exemplars in many respects is a truth 
that is being gradually forced on our attention more and more.” 
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20. There was a time when the rest of the world looked up to India for 
everything, when the Enzlish had to kneel before 
Alleged woful plight ofthe Indian princes, and when the independence and glory 
Indians at the present day. | Of India made her an object of envy to other nations. 
_ Bakul (109), 6th Aug. It is, therefore, very humiliating that the present-day 
: Indians should be obliged to lay their grievances 
before Englishwomen in the hope that the latter would persuade their male 
kinsfolk to redress the same. Lala Lajpat Rai, the Punjab delegate of the 
Congress deputation, recently delivered a speech before a Liberal audience 
consisting of ladies belonging to the counties of Kent, Surrey and Sussex, when 
the latter expressed their sympathy with his efforts. It is evident that this 
lip sympathy is not likely to result in any substantial good to us. Buta fallen 
people like ourselves have no other course open to them but to trust blindly 
that any efforts put forth by our leaders will be crowned with success. There 
is no saying when we may be delivered from our present woful plight. Till 
then we must put up with our present lot with passive resignation. 


21. “Sir Henry Cotton is one of those retired Civilians who is deeply 
imbued with the conviction that the prospects of 
Appreciation of Sir Henry Indians achieving their political salvation are most 
tg e peneest secvines te hopeful. Only incessant agitation on opportune 
Oriental Review (13), 9th OCCasions is needed. The approaching General Hlec- 
Aug. tion has stimulated political activity in all directions. 
Mr. W. 'T. Stead, who is a politician of vreat energy 
and of progressive tendencies, has been editing tracts called ‘Coming Men 
on Coming Questions.’ One of these has just been published. It is from the 
pen of Sir Henry Cotton, who, it is well known, is the elect of East Nottingham 
for Parliamentary honours, The subject chosen isa most excellent one. It refers 
to the future of Indian policy and its prospects. Sir Henry is well known for his 
high culture.and literary attainments, and his paper on the subject is an admir- 
able compendium in the briefest compass on the question.......... He tells his 
countrymen ‘ that the emancipation of India has become inevitable ever since a 
system of English education has been established and the principle of political 
equality accepted...... .... Ihe power of public opinion is growing daily....... 
It is vain and worse than vain ; nay, it is the purest folly fraught with danger 
to ourselves, to continue to rule on worn out lines which are only suited toa 
slavish and ignorant population. India is rising again as a great power in 
Asia. Not in mere vague talk, but strenuously and of set purpose, it should 
be the principal object of the Indian Government to address itself to the peaceful 
reconstruction of native administration in itsown place.’ This is the key-note, 
and Sir Henry admirably waxes eloquent un this interesting theme in sixteen 
pages with his customary vigour of language and thought. The paper is 
exceedingly well prepared and has a great value. As an instrument of educa- 
tion to the british masses it will prove of the utmost utility. Indians are 
extremely grateful to thie sturdy Anglo-Indian Civilian for the good work he 
is so unostentatiously doing on the present eventful occasion. Let us devoutly 
hope it will be rewarded with fair success. India badly wants a retired Anglo- 
Indian of Sir Henry’s ability, knowledge and political sagacity in the House of 
Commons.’ | . 


22. Considerable influence has of late been brought to bear upon Muham- 

speal to the Muham- ™€@dans from certain Hindu quarters to prevail upon 
ME, ag hot tar from them to join in the proposed celebration of Akbar’s 
the proposed celebration of day. It is argued that Akbar by giving equal treat- 


Akbar's day... Bahddur ™ert to Hindus and Muhammadans did much to 
ombay unc adu : 
(175), 7th Aug. =? cement the bonds of sympathy between the two com 


munities. ‘lhe proposed celebration of Akbar’s 
anniversary, it is said, will promote friendly feelings between Hindus and 
Muhammadans and advance the material progress. and political unity of the 
Indian population. Now, opinion among the Muhammadans is divided 
on this subject. Some view the proposal with favour, while others consider it 
a disingenuous flank movement for winning over the Muhammadans to the 
con 614—¢ 
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‘Hindus and. Muhammadans have been living together in India 

the former still hate the latter, look upon them as mlench- 
d d pportunity of dealing a blow at their interests. Why should 
the Mubammadans th se pan with the Hindus in celebrating Akbar’s day ? 
Besides, what, have the Hindus gained by holding celebrations in honour of 
Shivaji? On the contrary, their action has aroused the suspicions of Govern- 
ment and resulted in the arrest of the Natus and the imprisonment of Tilak, If 
the Muhammadans follow their example, they will share the same fate. 


23, “The Army Council has formally announced that the Engineering 
__ College at Coopers Hill will, after it has been 
Prev art for waminn abolished as an institution under the control of 
aa ths can Sicadbted trenb- the Secretary of State for India, be utilized as a 
fer. of the buildings of school for Military engineering and its control 
Coopers Hill College to the transferred to the War Office. ‘he reason for this 
War Office, aa. ge, SteP issaid to be thatthe place is situated within 
Aug. in Faye ag (3), Sth easy and convenient distance from the three most 
important stations for imparting Military instruc- 
tion, viz., London, Aldershot and Salisbury Plain. We are not much con- 
cerned with this contemplated transfer of control, for we are in no way losers 
by it, because even though we paid: for the upkeep of the College in question 
its doors were almost entirely closed against our countrymen. Our only 
concern, however, is that the British Government should return to India 
the value of the buildings, furniture, fittings and apparatus of the College. 
Justice demands that this should be done. This is what would happen if 
a private individual transferred his property to another, and we think the same 
principle ought to guide the action of Government. It is quite possible 
that some plausible excuse may be urged to deprive India of her due in this 
matter, but we trust Mr. Brodrick as the custodian of our interests will stand 
firm, and see that gross injustice is not done to this country.” 


24. The last English mail steamer carried away from these shores Sir 
James Monteath, Revenue Member of the Council 

Retirement of Sir James of the Government of Bombay. Opinions are divided 
Montesth, 9, 28 to his merits and ciaims to the gratitude of 
— tein a RE people of this Presidency. By the agriculturists 
he was looked upon with fear and trembling. They 

knew not with what new legislative enactments and administrative measures, 
robbing them of their rights and privileges, he would pounce upon them! The 
non-official members expected no sympathy from him. In the opinion of the 
educated Indians of Western India, he missed no opportunity of snubbing them. 
We know of instances in which he was positively rude and insulting to non-official 
members. His attitude towards the people of this country in a word was repellent 
and his speech oftentimes scathing and unkind, not seldom conceived in bad taste. 
The speech which he delivered at the closing ceremony of the Bombay Exhibi- 
tion of the Indian National Congress was a Case in point. He went out of his 
way to make indirect remarks conceived in bad taste against the Indian National 
Congress, though he was there as its guest. We have made these few passing 
comments toshow that public opinion is divided on the estimate formed of 
Sir James Monteath’s work in this Presidency. We have nothing to do with 
his private life. Strenuous work, many-sided activity and great zeal and 
enthusiasm:in doing one’s duty do aot necessarily imply righteousness of 
licy, honesty of purpose or depth of sympathy. Because Sir James 
onteath was a zealous and hard-working officer, it does not mean that 
he was a good and sympathetic or even a sagacious ruler of men. Sir 
James Monteath came into a great deal of prominence during the famine 
of 1896-97, when he was Chief Secretary to Government........... The Famine 
Commission of 1898 exposed the defects of the policy pursued by him.......... 
His primary idea was to run famine-relief on the cheap.......... Sir James 
was so self-satisfied with the convictions he formed and the policy he pursued 
that he refused to see any flaws in them. Obstinacy was his distinguishing 
characteristic....... No action of Sir James Monteath was more stoutly opposed 
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and severely criticised and brought upon him greater odium than his Land 
Revenue Code Amendment Bill of 1901...... ..« On the eve of Sir James 
Monteath’s departure the Honourable Mr. Vithaldas Thakersey entertained him 
to an evening party which was largely attended. We wili not quarrel with this 
budding Hindu citizen for trying to show gratitude for the favours received from 
a high Government officer. If he likes, he may give as many entertainments to 
his patrons as there are Hindu festivals. Mr. Vithaldas is a nominated member 
of the Legislative Council, not an elected one; and nomination depends upon 
the good-will of Government officers. It would, therefore, be unnatural if he 
did not try to propitiate his Moorabees (patrons) by peace offerings.” 


25. Sir James Monteath left for England by the last mail after completing 
aed ibe OA ni his term of office as Revenue Member of the Bombay 
Gujarati (25), 6th Aug. "8+ Council, Considering that public opinion about 
Councillors and Governors is not to be based upon the 
private character of the incumbents of these exalted offices, we must say 
there is nothing favourable to be recorded about Sir James, and no re- 
gret need be expressed at his final departure for England. It is a pity 
that the Honourable Mr. Vithaldas Thakersey should have honoured Sir 
James with an evening party. That our leaders should be ready to 
flatter high-handed officers, about whom they entertain an unfavourable 
Opinion, on the eve of their departure isa sign of weak-mindedness, and the 
Honourable Mr. Vithaldas, who gave the party in honour of Sir James Monteath, 
and the Honourable Messrs. Setalvad, Parekh and Dixit who attended it, have 
madea public exhibition of such weak-mindedness. What can bea greater mis- 
fortune of the country than that our non-official members of Council should be 
present at a party given in honour of the author of the new Land Revenue 
Code Amendment Act? In our opinion such action on their part deserves to be 
looked upon with the greatest contempt and is most detrimental to the 
future welfare of the country. We must really rejoice when officers of 
Sir James Monteath’s type leave our shores, and we must welcome the day 
when there will be no officers of this type left in the country. In short, 
we entirely repudiate the action of our Bombay leaders in this matter, Sir 
James Monteath inherited his administrative policy from his predecessor in office, 
the late Mr. Nugent. His principles were high-handed and his public acts were 
marked by hauteur and insolence. He had a high conceit of his own abilities, 
and his unbending determination to carry out his own views without caring 
in the least what the public thought about them placed him in the category of 
self-willed administrators like Lord Curzon. No one need be sorry when the 
term of office of such officers comes to an end, Sir James Monteath drew his 
salary from the purse of the Indian public, but served the interests of his own 
countrymen. We cannot, therefore, commend his regime, and we deprecate the 
action of those citizens of Bombay, who assembled to do honour to him ata 
social entertainment on the eve of his departure. [The Gujardii takes exception 
to the praise of Sir James Monteath’s administration in the Council Hall and 
in the press and indulges in bitter criticism upon his land revenue policy. | 


26. ‘*The retirement of the Honourable Sir James Monteath deprives 

uM ie of the permanent incumbent of the office of Com- 
elevation to the Executive missioner in Sind, Mr. J. W. P. Muir-Mackenzie, who 
Council and the frequent fills the vacancy in~ the Council.......... Mr, Muir- 
‘changes in the incumbency of Mackenzie has been with us for too short a period to 
the office of Commissioner in Jegve an abiding impression on this province....:..... 
ay (15), 9th Au One cannot but be struck with the numerous 
sf changes that have been made in the incumbency 

of the office of Commissioner in Sind since the departure of Sir Evan James, 
All the Commissioners since then have been veritable birds of passage, and 
there have been so many of them in so short a time that not a single individual 
stands out prominently before the public eye. Doubtless, it is good to have a 
change of rulers every four or five years. ‘To have a change every four or five 
months is distinctly the reverse.”’ 
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has gone, and yet in the Government Gazette we 

‘thiss the full and official report of the proceedings of 

he last ny of the local Legislative Council. 

‘We understand that the reason of the delay is the 

bay I very imperfect manner in which the official reporters, 

pee PO sg who are on very exorbitant terms, take down 

— ad eae anh oak Ane, notes of the speeches. These are sent to the speakers, 

. ES : : who often find the versions such miserable caricatures. 

of what they said that they have to write out their speeches at full length. 

The additional Members of Council are men of business and necessarily 

take time todothis work. It will beadmitted that this is a very unsatisfactory 

state of things. If Government were to take care to engage a suflicient 

number of capable reporters, and if they compelled them to do their 

duty well under heavy penalties, it should not be difficult to get ready fair 

reports of the speeches within about three or four days. Thespeakers will then 

have only to look over the proofs and make a few corrections, and they won’t 

take the time they now require to write out their speeches én extenso. 

Nor is the present state of things fair to the public. Speeches written by 

Members from memory may not be accurate versions of what they have actually 

said in Council, howsoever strong their memories may be and howsoever 

honest an effort they may make at reproduction. The sooner Government pay 

4 attention to this matter, the better. If good reporters are available, they must 

PY be made to do their work satisfactorily. If not, let no reporters be engaged 

and let Members be asked to report their own speeches, writing them previously 

whenever possibie. The scandal cf wasting money over reporters, who do not 

| do their work satisfactorily, would at least be thus avoided, and we shall get 
| the official report earlier.’’ [The Jdm-e-Jamshed makes simiiar remarks. ] 


* 28. Commenting on the above, the Rast Goftdr says :—“ The ‘ official 
reporters’ alluded to by the Indu Prakash are men 
working on the staff of the Bombay Gazette which © 
: has been doing the official reporting for a number of 
years. The Bombay Gazette has the reputation of engaging first-class men as 
chief reporters, but it is not always that a newspaper »vroprietor in India is fortu- 
nate in securing the services of efficient reporters from Hngland. Fora number 
of years the meetings of the local Legislative Council were reported by 
Mr. Gorman, an excellent short-band writer, who was, until very recently, ably 
fulfilling the duties of assistant editor on the stall of the Bombay Gazette. 
. Mr. Gorman having left Bombay to join a leading newspaper in Northern 
| India, another European gentleman has been brought out from home to 
fill his place, and it is by no means a. matter for surprise that a new 
arrival should not be up to the mark in reporting proceedings, which 
would tax the best abilities of even an experienced Indian journalist, 
i Reporting in India is quite a different thing from reporting in England. 
F .zeeeea-- it is difficult for a European, fresh from his country, to 
| follow Indian members of the Legislative Council in the same way as an 
s Indian reporter often finds it hard to follow some of the HKuropean speakers, 
‘ whose pronunciation and accent in many respects necessarily differ from those 
| of Indians........... The general public have no idea of the difficulty of 
reporting the proceedings of a body like the Legislative Council, which increase 
in the case of those who are not used to such kind of work. HSBesides, the 

ement of seats for reporters at Council meetings is most unsatisfactory, 
and unless they are placed in a position from where they could hear all 
the speakers, it will be vain to expect better reporting from them.”’ 


29. “ The Government of India is to be sincerely thanked for the justice 
which it has done to the members of the Provincial 

: wines Bert Jud a in the Service in Bombay by sanctioning Bs erenes to 
, «fh abo ye on, weir when acting as District and Sessions Judges. 
tee | aes; ae re ey of the members of the Indian Civil Service 
a acting in that capacity was recently raised from 
— Re. 2,325, Rs. 1,800 and Rs, 1,600 to Rs. 2,500, Rs. 2,825 and Rs. 1,800 
a respectively. The pay of the Provincial Service Judges is now raised from 
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Rast Goftar (84), 13th 
Aug., Eng. cols. 
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Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,200 in the third grade, from Rs. 1,200 to Rs. 1,600 in the 
a grade, while the pay of the first grade, Rs. 1,600, remains unaltered 
hy ?” 


80. The Bombay Government have brought into being a new and costly 
establishment for extending the use of Professor 
Inoculation campaign of Haffkine’s serum as 4 preventive of plague. This 
Keene ined 0), gy, hardly looks like striking at the root of the disease, 
yous gels sak but Government cling to the belief that every evil 
in this country can be remedied by creating costly 
establishments with fat berths for Europeans. The people have lost all faith 
in inoculation, and in view of this it is desirable to give a fair trial to the 
curative serum prepared at the Pasteur Institute. The masses are eager to avail 
themselves of this serum, although they look upon Professor Haffkine’s prophy- 
lactic with distrust. Further, evacuation has proved to be a most efficacious 
measure against plague. Why should it not be pushed forward on a large 
scale by giving facilities to the people in the matter of removing to health 
camps during the prevalence of the epidemic ? 


31. The Kesari gives the substaace of the Press Note recently issued 
aaa by the Bombay Government re inoculation and 
Py cary (137), Sth Aug; »emarks :—Government know full well that inocula- 
odavritia (138), 7th Aug. : , , ° ° ‘ , ° ‘ 
Parikshak (148), 10th Aug. tion is a discredited remedy in public estimation, but 
strangely enough measurgs are being taken by them to 
make pecple resort to it. Itis no doubt the duty of Government to take measures 
for the prevention of plague, but the question.is what those measures should be. 
Nobody yet knows the true origin of the plague bacilli, the period of their incuba- 
tion and the mode in which they enter the human body. It is the duty of Govern- 
ment to obtain exact information on all these points by appointing a Commission. 
‘But they have not done so during all these years. So long as the root causes of 
the malady are left untouched, the saving of a few lives by means of inoculation 
is not of much importance. Europeans live in fresh air and eat good food and 
Consequently enjoy practical immunity from plague. Why not provide the 
same facilities for natives? So long as this is not done, it is absurd and 
impolitic to force inoculation upon the people. We, therefore, request Govern- 
ment to abstain from doing so. |The Wodavritta writes in a somewhat similar 
strain, and insinuates that the object of Government in all their plague 
measures is not so much the protection of the people of India from the fell 
disease as to provide a few more berths for Englishmen and to prevent the 
disease from reaching England, It also complains that Government aci in 
such matters without taking the people into their confidence. The Parikshak 
says that sepoys of a native infantry regiment have first been inoculated at 
Belgaum, and remarks that the experimeut will perhaps be tried later 
on upon the white soldiers after its effects on native sepoys have been 
ascertained. | 


32. A correspondent writes to the Gujarat Mitra :—“ The short lecture, 
Sadek iil Me Altai which Major Jennings delivered in the Municipal 
mineheoy dhamutien-ot Maton Hall on Tuesday evening, contained a remark 
Jennings’ speech on inocul- Which cannot be allowed to remain uncriticised in 
ation at Surat. the public press, especially because otherwise it is 
Gujarat Mitra (26), 6th likely to do incalculable mischief. During the course 
Ang, Bog oe of his observations, the learned doctor went beyond 
the strict limits of his discourse and cntered the domain of politics. Heindulged 
in a remark, which went to show that the Government shape their policy as 
dictated by those who have pinned their faith on inoculation as the only 
effective remedy against plague. He said that if the people did not willingly 
take to inoculation, the Government will fall back on the policy of 1897-v8, 
This was a direct and a most unambiguous threat held out by a responsible 
officer of Government. I cannot believe that the Government have ever 
authorized the gallant doctor to hold out such threats, and [am quite sure he 
is clearly transgressing his authority in indulging in such vain observations. 
More than that he is defeating the object of his mission, viz., by persuasion to 
win over the people to the side of inoculation. If this matter is brought to 
the notice of the Government, | hope they will take an early opportunity to 
disclaim publicly any intention to revert to a policy of harrying the people, 
which was deliberately laid aside on the advice of the Plague Commission.” 
con 614—7 
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$8. "Vito Pest Note teodh Ay Sal by Govetsineht tient the complaint 


) | whié 6 time ago in the Jdm-e-Jamshed; 
of alleged harshness inthe collection of land revenue 
in Bulsér District shows how influential native 
journals can render valuable service in matters 


"Press 


Pe thas ven i collection affecting the public weal. The grievances of the 
. Kéthiéwér Times (32), 9th 2gticulturists having been ventilated by a news- 
Aug. paper of the status of our contemporary, Govern- 


ment considered it necessary to maks inquiries 
in the matter and to publish the result thereof. The complaints have 
turned out to be ill-founded, and the explanation given by Government 
will be accepted on all bands as satisfactory,, This, however, does not detract 
from the value of our contemporary’s services, One thing at least the Press 
ote has made clear, and that is that Government pay due attention to, and are 
Willing to inquire into, public grievances ventilated in the native press. This 
+1 Sg attitude of Government, while afférding to the public an outlet for 
ringing their complaints to the notice of the authorities, is bound to act asa 
check upon the high-handedness of subordinate officials. At the same time 
editors of newspapers should realise their responsibility in the matter and evince 
their appreciation of the solicitude of Government by publishing only such 
complaints as are supported by sound and weighty evidence. 


34, The Bombay Government published yesterday a belated report on the 
Aaiae babinilans enh to disaster caused by the recent floods in Ahmedabad. 
adequacy of the official report he repcrt is incomplete and embodies such scanty 
of the disaster caused by the information as was received by Government from the 
recent floods in Ahmedabad. Collector of Ahmedabad up to the 25th July last. It 
Jam-e-Jamshed (29), 9th gays nothing beyond what has been already made 
~~ known to the public in greater fulness of detail by. 
the special correspondents of the Bombay newspapers. We do not see what 
useful purpose can be served by the publication of an official report of the 
calamity, which is not only stale but actually less informing than private 
accounts that have appeared in the press, Nobody would have expressed the 
least regret, if such a report had not seen the light of day. Surely it is the 
duty of a progressive and enlightened administration, like the Bombay Gov- 
ernment, to make the fullest use of its vast and varied resources and place 
before the public at the earliest opportunity a complete and up-to-date account 
of the disaster. The necéssary information may be called for by wire from the 
local officers, and the public should be acquainted with details about the 
present situation in Ahmedabad, the official estimate of the total loss, the 
number of persons rendered destitute by the calamity and the nature of the 
measures adopted or under contemplation for giving them relief, 


309. The local Government has recently issued a Resolution sanctioning the 

__ Jevy of a fee of one rupee from each in-patient at the 

Comments ona Resolution time of admitting him to dispensaries, Government 
of the Bombay Government ee eT A Saee< tanael et 

ve the levy of medicalexa- ready tevy the -o0Cai cess TOF 100KINs alter the 

mination fees from in-patients general health of the people, and it is inequitable 

admitted to mofussil dispen- to make a fresh charge for the same purpose. The 

ge Se eee (110) Resolution, no doubt, makes some concessions in the 

"th py : ’ case of poor patients, but on the whole it is so framed 

that it will not give satisfaction to the public. Gov- 

ernment should not act like a Marwari in such matters, but in a more generous 

spirit. If the people are once taxed for a special purpose, they should not be 

taxed over again forthe same purpose. Todoso does not at least become a 

Government that prides itself upon its benign character. 


36... A Vengurla correspondent writes to the Bakui:—Dr. Fernandez, who 
is in charge of the local dispensary, has gone to 
Inconvenience caused to Théna on a fortnight’s leave to give evidence in a 
the patients at the Vengarla 
(Ratnégiri) Dispensary on court of law. The number of patients to be attended 
account of the absence of the to at the dispensary is 700 just now and is increasing 
Assistant Surgeon in charge every day. There are now only three servants 
of Bukul (109), 6th "2 in the dispensary, vtz,, one compounder on Rs, 15 
‘ . and two boyson Rs. 7 or 8 each. How are they 


\ to eope with the work in the absence of the Assistant Surgeon? The 


patients, teo, are put toserious inconvenience as there is no other dispensary 
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at hand where English medicines are prescribed. As the Assistant. Surgéon 
is often required to leave the station for giving evidence before Courts, the 
authorities should direct that his evidence should, in future, be taken under 
& commission. , 


87, The taluka of Kalghatgiin the Dharw4r District threatens to become 
entirely depopulated in the course of a few years. 
Alleged miserable condi- The monsoon has failed over the whole district, but 


ay eve aaa of all the talukas Kalghatgi seems to have suffered 
E Raradtak Vritta (102 ), 8th most, as the total amount of rainfall registered during 
Aug. the last five years in the taluka can easily show. In 


addition to drought, plague has wrought havoc among 
the population, and the devastations of these two visitations have been aggravat- 
ed by the injury done to the crops by wild animals. Cultivators have been 
relinquishing their occupancies of their own accord without the provisions of the 
new land Revenue Code being resorted to. No amount of inducement in the 
shape of suspensions and remissions of land revenue will make them resume 
the cultivation of their lands, and Government will perhaps have to proclaim by 
beat of drum that no tax will be levied from the cultivators in the taluka for a 
period of 10 years. Such an assurance alone will induce the rayats in the 
taluka to cultivate their fields. 


388. We learn froma Bijdipur correspondent that the Collector of that 
ee ee district recently inflicted a fine of Rs. 2 each upon 
‘ini once fine inflicted Seventeen clerks in the Huzur Account Office for 
by the Collector of Bijépur Coming to office late by a few minutes. We are 
upon some clerks in the airaid the Collector, in imposing this heavy penalty, 
— iy yoort were ig has failed to take into consideration the very low 
Peorag a Banjint (106), Std salaries received by the clerks and the arduous nature 
of the duties they have to discharge. He has 
utterly ignored the fact that the clerks have often to sit at their desks till 6 P. u. 
in the evening though the closing hour under the existing regulations is supposed 
to be 5 p.m. Under these circumstances, we cannot help considering that the 
fine imposed is far too heavy, and that a much lesser amount would have 
sufficiently met the necessities of the case. | 


39. During the last month and a half three Huropeans were prosecuted in 
Bengal for serious offences, . ut all of them were either 

ae Foy let off lightly or discharged by European Judges, In 
ee. th nner, Wi sare. the first case a Railway Engineer stood charged with 
peans. | having set fire to the hut of a native employé in 
Kesari, (131), Sth Aug.; which the latter’s wife was lying in a state of con- 
HM pot ed idan finement, but the accused was let off witha fine of 
ye Sa "7 Rs. 100. In the other two cases a driverand a ticket 
: collector respectively were charged with committing 
an outrage upon native women, but both of them were acquitted. The flagrant 
miscarriage of justice in the above cases will not fail to exasperate any man, no 
matter how dull or phlegmatic his temperament may be. Insolent Huropeans 
cannot realize the bitterness of feeling roused among natives by such cases, because 
they set very little value upon native lives and the honour of native 
women. ‘'hey ean, however, form some conception about it if they were 
to imagine what a wild sensation would be created in the European 
community if the position of the parties in the above cases were reversed, 
If cases of outrage by natives upon European women were to become as fre- 
quent as those by Europeans upon native women, the Europeans would 
probably go the length of lynching the offenders as is done in America in cases 
where negroes are guilty of an offence against women of the white race. As all 
hope of obtaining justice in cases between natives and HKuropeans is now extinct, 
it is meet that our countrymen should, in future, learn to rely on their own 
exertions. In other words, they should avail themselves of the right of private 
defence allowed by the Indian Penal Code. This right extends even to 
causing the death of the offender, if there be no time or any other lawful means 
at hand to prevent the commission of the offence, But as we have long been 
brought up in servitude, there is neither sufficient courage nor self-respect 


ae wel ~ “ 


us to enable us to exercise the right. [The Vydpdéri writes :—Religious 
| trages on Hindu women 


latter ; kine are openly slaughtered every day and Brahmans are looked down upon 
by the officials. Ouatrages on Hindu women by Europeans are also eae 
frequent, and are likely to endanger the stability ot British rule. A driver an 
a ticket collector were recently prosecuted for committing outrage upon native 
women, but both of them were acquitted. Such miscarriages of justice will 
make the people lose all confidence in British tribunals of justice, nay they will 
even create disaffection towards the British rule in the minds of the warlike and 
high-spirited Muhammadans, Rajputs and Marathas. In view of this contingency, 
it is meet that the authorities should deal severely with European offenders in 
cases like the above.. The Shri Saydji Vijaya remarks :— Worse cases of out- 

e upon women of the subject race may have occurred under the Moghul rule, 
but then the male members of the community would in those days have risked 
their lives to prevent the commission of such deeds. Now, however, we have lost 
our courage and self-respect along with our independence. According to English 
ideas, justice is blind. It is, therefore, natural that the scales of justice 
should be deflected in cases in which European offenders are brought before 
judicial tribunals. The only course open to the people, under these circum- 
stances, is to prevent the commission of such offences in the first instance. This 
isa clear civic duty. Even respectable persons among us are occasionally 
insulted by arrogant Europeans, but instead of exercising the right of private 
defence, they resort to iaw courts for redress. This state of things is deplorable 
and shows how dependent, weak and cowardly we have become. | 


40, Some Anglo-Indian officials declare that great anarchy prevailed 
j under the rule of the Moghuls and the Marathas, 
g Aryavaria (108), othAug.; snd that the people were unable to obtain justice. 
ujarat Mitra (26), 6th Scttch tniabael h cal taal Be h 
Aug.; Akhbér-e-Soudégar (65), English historians have unblushingly recorded suc 
9th Aug. statements in their histories. We are not for the 
present concerned with the truth or falsehood of these 
statements. But if we look at the administration of the English themselves, 
who boast of their impartiality, we shall find thai they, too, are not immaculate. 
It is by this time pretty clear which way the scales of justice are apt to be 
deflected in a case between a European and a native. If this state of things 
is allowed to continue, it is sure to undermine the foundations of the British 
Empire. Naked injustice is much to be preferred to injustice committed in the 
name of law; the latter is fraud pure and simple, and is sure to prove fatal to 
the rulers, Driver Isaac’s case is an illustration of English ideas about justice. 
Isaac’s identification was complete, and he himself had admitted his guilt 
‘before the Police; but the Magistrate acquitted him. Such Magistrates are a 
disgrace to the British administration and will rudely shake public confidence 
in the impartiality of British justice. If such outrages on native women 
continue to be committed with impunity, it would be impossible for them to 
travel by rail. Can nothing be done by the Railway authorities to stop the 
evil? [Several other papers of the week also bitterly criticise the alleged 
miscarriage of justice in the recent cases of outrage in the Bengal Presidency, 
and make a fervent appeal to Lord Curzon’s Government to prevent the offenders 
from escaping scot-free. | 
41, Europeans in India are prone to lose their temper on the slightest provo- 
cation. At Calcutta one Mr. Russell was recently out 
Alleged assault by a Eu- for astroll on the sea-shore. A native boatman offered 
ropean at Calcutta upon ® +> take him fora sail round the harbour in his boat. 
native boatman, ; : , 
‘Prakdsh (89), 6th Aug. This put out the Saheb, who struck him with his 
umbrella. The boatman’s eye was in consequence 
severely injured. The man was removed to hospital, where, his eyeball had to 
be actually removed, The Saheb was brought before the local Police Court, but 
has been released on bail. Why should we blame the Sahebs if their temper 
_ happens to be easily excitable? Queer indeed are the manifestations: of this 
‘temper, which us in harm to others, bat never to themselves, 


a 


wate 


42. A correspondent writes to the Hyderabad Journal :—“*On the 7th 


Alleged assault by a Euro- 
pean upon a native at Hyder- 
abad (Sind). 

Hyderabad Journal (5), 

Yth Aug. 


coward than a brave man, at the suggestion of his companions, hit me with a 
stick on my left side and called me foul names by telling me ‘ Rascal, I will 
throw you down, you nigger, This is not the road for you niggers,’ and 
something else which I could not quite catch. If I had recognised my assailant 
I would surely have dragged himto Court. Probably if the ladies had not been 
with me, I would have settled scores with the coward ‘on the spot.’ [The 
editor of the paper remarks on the above incident as follows :—“ Read, mark and 
inwardly digest, ye, who have taxed us for referring to such matters as the 
above. Will the two Europeans who accompanied the assailant show themselves 
to be gentlemen and give up his name, thereby dissociating themselves from his 


shameful act ? *’| 


43. Commenting on a sensational case of outrage upon a Hindu 


Comments upon a sensa- 
tional case of outrage upon 
a Hindu woman by certain 
Muhammadans in Mymen- 
singh. 

Arya Vir (654), 9th Aug. 


British, toany form of Government which was unjust and tyrannical. But 
the times have now changed, and many people are led to ask if ** Moglai ” does 
not* prevail under British regime. We are getting impoverished day by day, 
but as if this calamity was not enough, we are now being robbed of our 


honour. 


44. The Ahmedabad correspondent of the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes :— 


Alleged unjust conviction 
of a toll-collector in Ahmed- 
abad for insulting two Kuro- 
pean officers. 

Akhbar-e-Souddgar (65), 
12th Aug. 


to the bridge the karkun again demanded the toll, and the officers having 
again refused to pay, he detained their carriage. This brought a crowd to 
the spot to the annoyance of the officers, who threw at the karkun a folded 
piece of paper supposed to contain the amount of the toll and drove off. On 
being opened the packet was found to.contain a dead scorpion. Some days later 
Captain Cox instituted criminal proceedings against the karkun and his peons for : 
insult. The case was tried before the City Magistrate, who inflicted a fine of 
Rs. 40 upon each of the accused. This decision has given rise to much unfavou- 
rable comment here, as the karkun and the peon had only done their duty and 
had not behaved discourteously towards the Huropeans, Mr, Doderet, Collector, 
has called for the papers of the case and intends to appeal to the High Court * 
against the City Magistrate’s decision. If Government examine the proceed- 
ings of the case, they will be satisfied that a grave injustice has been done 


to the accused. 


45. Some months ago the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, had promul- 


Complaint aboyt - the . 


non-enforcement of a Police 
notification concerning the 
regulation of theatres in 
Bombay. 

_ Bvenin Jaime (24), 5th 
Aug. 


“necessary to enforce th 


= gout 6148S 


ILO e rule that all performances should be stopped by 
12-30 a,m. Some inconvenience might perhaps be felt at first by the operation 


29 


instant at about 7-30 p.m. I was driving from the 
Economical Garden homewards with some ladies 
of my family. While I was near the Protestant 
Church, three Europeans were coming from the 
opposite direction, and when I was just passing by 
them one of them whom I would call rather a 


woman in Mymensingh by Muhammadan budmashes, 
in which certain Police officers are said to have been 
implicated, the 4rya V71 writes:—It was the belief 
of our simple-minded ancestors that no wrong could 
be perpetrated under the British rule and so they 
applied the word “ Moglai,’’ as distinguished from 


A somewhat sensational case has recently occurred 
here. About the end of last June, Captain Cox of 
the Indian Medical Service and his friend Captain 
Mackrell were crossing the Ellis Bridge, when the 
toll karkun demanded from them the usual toll. The 
officers refused to pay and passed on. (n their return 


gated certain rules for the regulation of theatres and 
other places of public amusement in the city. One of | 
these rules, which was aimed at the early closing of Ss 
theatres, however, seems to have remained a dead ' 
letter in practice. We regret to observe that many 
theatrical companies still continue to give performances 
which last till2 or3 a.m. In the public interests it is 


80 


‘of this rule, but in course of time managers of theatres as well as the theatre- 
going public will get reconciled to the new {order of things. Anyway, we 
‘are curious 


to know what has become of the Police notification referred to 


46. Four or five hundred European troops belonging to the regiment 
tailing bins > stationed at Ahmednagar have been taken to Aran- 
disorderly behaviens of scl. 9200, taluka Nagar, for manceuvres. Complaints have 
diers belonging to a regi- YTeached us that they have caused serious damage to the 
ment stationed ai Ahmed. rayats’ crops. They practise shooting not only in 
ae the forest where they are encamped but on the high 
" Nydyasindhu (145), 7th oad, and four or five days ago they shot dead a dog 
x belonging to a cartman who was returning from 
Nagar to his village. They discharge guns on the road without caring in the 
least for the safety of passers-by. As thisis likely to cause accidents at any 
time, the authorities should see that the soldiers behave in a more orderly 
manner. 


*47, “So Calcutta is as ‘stupid’ as ‘ backward Bombay’ and sees no 
earthly good in deviating from atime which Dame 

Rejection of standard time Nature has given us all, One wonders, however, 
(abner ene afl eee ar wherein lies the folly or unreasonableness of the two 
Kaiser-i-Hind (30), 13th Cities. Will those who are so enamoured of the 
Aug., Eng. cols. new-fangled time invented for us by the ingenious 
Government of India answer ?............. Afterall, is 

it not a craze pure and simple and nothing more? Nobody has asked for 
artificial time, save the railways and a few hundred globe-trotters and exalted 
officials, who have a soul above conforming to the time, which Nature has 
given us and which mankind has faithfully followed these eight thousand 
years at the least. Gigantic, indeed, have been the miracles of the Government 


of India under the Hercules of Indian administration, but we have not known 


of a more miraculous achievement than the invention of standard time,”’ 


48. ‘The report of the Registration Department for the years 1902 to 

; 1904, as well as the Land Revenue Adminis- 

a betatenene. Bs Eg aan tration Report for 1903-04, reflects the result of the 
ged. introduction of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act 
Phenie (15), 9th Aug. in Sind. ‘There is a distinct tendency on the part of 
the revenue officials to minimise the evil effects of the 

Act, but that it has had evil effects seems to be evident. It is thought that 


any evil effects it may have had are merely transitory, but perhaps the wish 


here is father to the thought. In Sukkur, Larkhana and upper Sind Frontier 


the District Registrars attribute the decrease in registrations to the 
introduction of certain provisions of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act 
which has rendered money-lenders more cautious in the grant of loans, 
Tagai advances are also reported to have taken the place to some extent of 
accommodation from sawkars, This, of’ course, would be regarded as very 
satisfactory, if Government were prepared to wholly replace Bania’s loans b 
tagai advances, and if tagai advances were really less usurious than such loans. 


If Government are not prepared to go the whole hog, and if through corruption 


and cupidity of subordinates tagai advances are subject to erosion to a 
considerable extent, then it is obvious the curtailment of funds must 
prejudicially affect the cultivator. Then again, in explaining the falling 
off in the number of mortgages, while the sales maintain their average, the 
Inspector-General of Registration reports that ‘this tendency which is most 
pronounced in Khandesh and in the districts of Sind is also ascribed to 
the introduction in those districts in 1901 of the provisions of the Deccan 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act and to the wide-spread impression amongst money- 
lenders that the recovery of loans on mortgages will be attended with difficulty 
and their consequent preference for absolute transfers by sale.’ Having the 


_ above remarks in mind, and turning to the Revenue Administration Report, 
. we read of a most curious state of affairs, The year, we read, proved an 


t o year of abundant harvest and low prices—a fat year for 


tthe labo fing classes. Yet there was one unfortunate class who did not 
~* share the general prosperity. ‘The zamindars are, however, said to have 


% 
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been embarrassed by the low prices.’ The reason assigned is not credited in 
view of the large increase in cultivation, the magnificent wheat crop and the 
good price it fetched, and the possibility of holding stocks for a rise in price. 
Later on we have the statement: ‘One of the circumstances largely 
contributing to the zamindars’ embarrassment referred to above is reported by 
several officers to be the restriction of credit consequent on the introduction 
of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act.’ It is, therefore, difficult, to our 
mind, to reconcile with these facts the exceedingly favourable view some of 
the Collectors have taken regarding the effects of the Act, or to understand 
the logic of the Commissioner’s conclusion ‘that the Act has already done 
good and is generally useful. ‘The fact that the Banias are so loud in objecting 
to it shows this.’ Does this mean that the Banias have merely to object 
loudly to a measure to prove its usefulness ?”’ 


49. The Al-Hag publishes a translation of a Gujarati article from the 
Kardchi Samachar of 23rd July :—** The Indians 
Alleged seditious character harbour feelings prejudicial to the English, which 
of the Amil papers in Sind. they often unbosom in harsh words....... .. several 
Al-Haq (543, 9th Aug., m : , 
Eng. cols, of the Amil papers of Sind continue now-a-days to 
adopt a similar course. These papers have also made 
it a point to annoy the Government. No sooner do they see or hear of the 
slightest fault of, or injustice done by, the Government than they lose no time 
to write against it as their notions and whims dictate. They forget about 
whom they write and voluntarily run into risk by publishing things against 
the Government,.......... If welook out fora proof of the fact that some of 
the Sindhi papers are always in their writings anti-Government we get 
it from the Kardchi Chronicle published in Karachi. This paver used to be 
printed at the ‘ Mahratta press’ in Gddi Khdta, but it has ceased to be 
published these three weeks. ‘The main cause of this is that the writings 
appearing in the paper are against the Government. The proprietor of the 
press was advised by his legal advisers to at once stop the printing of such a 
paper and he has followed this advice,”’ 


50. ‘We have good reason to believe that considerable dissatisfaction 
exists in the ranks of the Subordinate Medical Service 
Complaint about frequent jin Sind on account of the frequency of transfers. The 
transfers in the Subordinate transfer of certain individuals occurs so often that it 
Medical Service in Sind. a a 
Sind Gazette (18), 8th Aug. 18 difficult to believe that the changes are necessary 
| in the interests of the service. We know of the case 
of one Hospital Assistant, who was put to the expense and inconvenience of five 
transfers withinfour months. As travelling expenses are paid and joining leave 
is allowed for each transfer, considerable loss to Government is involved in this 
procedure. We cannot but think, especially as regards outlying districts, that 
these frequent transfers are also a disadvantage to the public. In manyiof the 
villages the prejudice of the ignorant population is still very strong against 
the use of European medicines. In cases where a particular Assistant has 
succeeded by personal influence in securing the confidence of the people and, 
to some extent, allaying their fears and removing their prejudice, a distinet set 
back is given to the community when he is transferred, and a new man, who has 
yet to gain the confidence of the people, is put in his place. We think that the 
transfers of subordinates as well as ot gazetted officers should, as a matter of 
course, be notified in the Sind Official Gazette. If this were done, then 
whenever transfers became unnecessarily numerous, they would attract attention, 
In any case the greatest publicity possible in such matters is desirable.” 


51. ‘The incident of a Resident Magistrate in the Hyderabad District 
es oe a. neriee vent pipes ot Court Ce ; Pi deat _ 
sa sot sever ead of a murdered woman (ozde paragraph 41 
fees yrs on esrb of Weekly Report No. 30) is not fresh one, but is 
recently tried before the identical with that which was noticed afew months 
Hyderabad Sessions Vourt- ago, The confusion arose from the murder case (in 
Sindhi (06) 29th July, Gonnection with which the shocking procedure was 


Eng. cols. _ adopted) having been disposed of by the Sadar 
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lately. ‘Weshould like to know what the Judge of the Sadar 


‘Cour thir of it and whetlier he intends to take any action to mark his sensé 
of the outrageous character of the Magistrate’s doing.”’ 


hy Rese pen ater. fie Pages oS athas 
Beas . ~§2. “Six poor Cutchi shoe-makers have been fined Rs. 5 each for violation 
‘a Regent aige alt gas of one of the regulations contained in the notification 
tment of a ‘Police notification i8sued by Mr. Mules, prohibiting cerjain things being 
Be. @oncerning marriage proces: one in public streets without previous permission. 
aes sions in Hyderabad. The crime of which the six unfortunates were guilty 
ae . Prabhat (55), ae July, consisted in their leading, or joining in, some marriage 
re ‘), j Ser. erabad processions. There was no brags band, but only the 
ee customary drums. Considering that these people be- 
longed to the most ignorant class, the punishment for their first offence should 
have been merely nominal; a mere warning would have met the necessities of 
the case. These cases illustrate the intrinsically rigorous, we had almost said 
Oppressine, character of the regulations which require a remarkably peaceful 
population to obtain permits for such common things as the taking out of 
marriage processions.”’ |The Hyderabad Journal makes similar comments. | 


Legislation. 


53. ‘‘ The collapse of the Sitaram building seems to have so exercised the 
nerves of the Bombay Government that they have 

Bombay Municipal Act determined to amend the Municipal law so far as its 
gee Bull. provisions relate to the construction of houses in the 
ajser-i-Hind (30), 13th , ter . 
Aug., Eng. cols. city.......... Perhaps, itis not uncharitable to assume. 
that but for these lives being ‘white’ instead of 

‘black,’ the authorities at ‘ Bombay Castle’ might still have been found slumber- 
ing. But out of the four who met a cruel fate by the disaster three were 
European soldiers........... The result of the trial before the High Court in 
connection with the accident was abortive. After much ado, much press 
clamour, much letting off of the white ‘gas’ in white men’s clubs, and 
much legal quibbling at heavy expense, nobody was hanged! This was 
too much for the military bureaucracy who were the most interested in seeing 
the prosecution succeed. So they remonstrated with the civic fraternity and 
urged on it the imperative necessity of altering the Municipal law so as to avoid. 
a repetition of such a catastrophe—as if ‘accidents’ will not happen!......... 
Now, it may be stated here that not only the existing provisions in the 
Bombay City Municipal Act are drastic enough in all conscience but that 
there are bye-laws enacted under it since 1892 which are even more drastic, 
But ‘ Bombay Castle’ did not think in their combined wisdom that these 
sufficiently protected the public from collapse of houses.......... So they put 
into motion their legislative machinery to grind a new law, the principal 
attribute of which should be adamantine severity........... The amendments. 
roposed by Government have since been sent to the Corporation for opinion. 
hat body, in the first instance, devolved the task ona strong Committee 
representing all shades of opinion. The Committee incubated on them for 
weeks and months, chipping and chopping here, there and everywhere, and 
hacking and hewing them so as to abate thelr unqualified severity and 
even unreasonableness. The task was a most arduous and uphillone. All 
| the same it was accomplished after protracted sittings. Since then its 
. report came for consideration before the Corporation which after many 
Bs | a long sitting finished its labours and passed on to the Legislature on 
x Thursday last the amendments as modified by the corporate wisdom of 
i its members...,...... We fully admit that public: safety demands that the. 


e State should enact. wise laws.......... In the matter of legislation experience 
ee. | of centuries has demonstrated the one broad fact that the best guarantee for 
eo. ublic safety isa lay witich is reasonable and moderate and which és sufficiently 
Sehgibind but not exasperatively penalising.......... Extremes in legislation 
‘ate undesirable. ‘Too mild a law or too severe a law is equally detrimental 
to public safety........... The discussion that has taken -place in the. Corpora- 

tion would us to infer that the amendments proposed by Government 
\x overstep the bounds of moderation, that in reality they will be found to be. 
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extremely harsh and oppressive, and even unjust from the economic point of 
view, in their practical operation—the said injustice lying chiefly in depriving 
proprietors of houses with very narrow frontages of a good deal of space.......-.. 
It has been contended in the Corporation that the existing law and the bye-laws 
enacted under it are sufficiently protective and that it is hardly necessary 
to do aught more in that direction. Here and there an obscure section 
might be improved so far as its present ambiguity demands clearness. Here 
and there a section found inoperative might be made fairly operative. But 
nothing beyond this need be done. ‘By all means add any Eras which 
may be deemed a serious omission in the light of the facts and the experience 
acquired during the last fifteen years, but do not cumber the present Act with 
fresh provisions of a character the justice and utility of which are open to - 


serious objection.......... That house-owners as a class are not an immaculate 
body we readily admit. There are good house-owners as there are 
Whe ons sé8 ine There is the law-abiding class and the law-evading class. For 


the bad, the dishonest and the law-evading class we have nosympathy. But we 
speak of the other by far the largest class and urge on both the Corporation 
and the Government that this class should be treated fairly and without 
undue severity. There is no doubt that the proposed amendments have created 
a good deal of dissatisfaction in the public mind. MHarassed for years past as 
the people have been by the operations of the Epidemic Diseases Act, the 
persecution of the Plague and Health Department, the zoolum of the Water 
and the Engineer Departments, they have grown quite sullen, if not indignant, 
And we fear the contemplated legislation may result, when the Act comes 
into operation, in an outburst of indignation accompanied by something 
very serious, if not tragic, which shall compel the Government to 
modify the stringent provisions. Bearing in mind this not uneertain 
contingency, is it not time and is it not wisdom that the Legislature should try 
to be moderate, reasonable and fair ? ”’ 


54. The local Corporation had no other course open to them gave 
that of rejecting wholesale clause 47 of the Bombay 

Jéim-e-Jamshed (29), 12th Municipal Act Amendment bill. It is true that 
Aug., Eng. cols.; Akhbér- Some effective measures are needed to prevent 
e-Souddgar (65), 2th overcrowding in a certain class of houses in the 
Aug. city. But the proposals, as embodied in the Bill, 
could not be expected to receive the sanction of the 

city’s representatives, who know the conditions under which the poor in 
the city are compelled to live by circumstances over which they have no 
control. To have sanctioned the provisions contemplated in the Bill would 
have amounted to sanctioning one of the most irritating, mischievous, 
and even tyrannical proposals ever embodied in the Municipal law of the 
ee .. The Englishman, it is said, looks upon his home as his castle. The 
poor Indian, though making no protestations of liberty and freedom, guards his 
home not the less jealously. If anything, he is more keen on matters affecting 
his domestic sanctity, and we shall never be encouraged to believe that he 
would favour such raids—they may be even midnight raids—as are contem- 
plated in this clause, though they may be intended for his own good. He 
would not submit to regulations that permitted such invasions of his privacy, 
and they would be looked upon in a more sinister light, if they are worked 
with the help of the police. Apart from the friction that may arise in 
individual cases, there would also be the chance of mischief-makers finding in the 
regulations a suitable handle placed at their disposal for exciting the ignorant 
people against the Government............ Considering all these circumstances we 
should think that the Corporation have taken an eminently prudent course 
in rejecting this highly objectionable clause...,... ... he course recommended 


harshly upon the poorer classes. It hopes that the Select Committes will omit 
the provisions altogether from the Bill. At the same time it thinks that the: 
problem of preventing overcrowding in the city should be faced, and some 
less objectionable means devised to solve it. | 
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-as'to the manner in which the contract was. 
given, or the period for which it was given, though 
we are bound to admit that the criticisms that have 
been ed on both are perfectly reasonable and 
legitimate. The best thing that Government can do 
| : is not to persist in their refusal to publish the oor- 
ee oe > few the’ res i ot with the English firm on the subject, 
ee textbooks. at at Messrs. MacMillan may be told without injury 
a Indian’ Social Reformer to public interests the public may also be told. The. 
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(Q) 18th seins’ Official Secrets Act, it must be remembered, while 
rem Official secrets, makes it all the more indefensible for Government to 
ve other secrets,”’ . 


56. The Commissioner, N. D., has suggested to the Gujarat College Board 
ae a +: . todiscontinue the petty grants-in-aid received from 
Gujett Crlidge Abmedabnd, the Municipalities of Préntij, Dholka, Viramgém, 
and attitude of European Ranpur, Dhandhuka and Dholera and to make up the 
ee ae higher edn- a 90 the College fees. It is significant 
. that the Commissioner has thought of no other 
as measure of financial assistance to the institution. The 
fact. of the matter is that officials everywhere are intent upon increasing the 
cost of higher education. ‘They are, on the one hand, reluctant to recommend 
an increase in the Government grant to educational institutions, and, on the 
other hand, they want to stop the grants contributed by public bodies like Munici- 
lities. Alas! what shall we say of those who aim at arresting the progress of 
igher education in India? 


57. “The financial straits to which the Dayaram Jethmal Sind College 
has been reduced are made plain by the fact that 
Financial position of the the Commissioner in Sind, who is President of the 
aon Jethmal College, (o)jege Board,.surrendered to the necessity of virtually 
Phoeniz (15), 5th Ang. appealing to the local Corporation against the decision 
of the Managing Committee on his request for an 
enhanced yearly grant. Ever since the College building was erected the 
Karachi Municipality made a yearly grant ot Rs, 6,000 towards current 
expenses, besides taking upon itself the obligation of executing external repairs 
to the building. The annual grant of Ks. 6,000 was regularly paid until 
the outbreak of plague, or rather the expenditure incurred on plague measures, 
mostly abortive, crippled the resources of the Municipality and compelled 
it to effect a retrenchment in all possible directions, The grants to libraries 
and secondary and higher education were reduced by one-half, and the College 
had thus a yearly grant of Rs. 3,000 only. The propriety of the action of the 
Municipality can hardly be questioned. But as the failure of the Hyderabad 
Municipality to meet its obligations to the College and the reduction of grants 
resulting from the redistribution of administrative districts and other causes 
have all combined to place the Collegein a most precarious position, the Karachi 
Municipality was requested te enhance the grant, if possible, to the original 
amount of Rs. 6,000. The Managing Committee expressed its inability to 
comply with the request, and if was in the face of this decision that the 
application was pressed home to the Corporation, which body, however, has 
upheld the decision of its executive Committee by an overwhelming majority, 
This decision will, we believe, give general satisfaction. Much as we appreciate 
the value of higher education, much as we realize the importance of the local 
lt College, we must still say that the Karachi Municipality has dealt handsomely 
a with the College........... The assistance of local bodies must at best be regarded 
oe as a temporary makeshift, and the general public of Sind is the proper source 
whence to derive the funds necessary for establishing the College on a sound 
ting. An adequate endowment fund isthe only proper and permanent 
adlution of the difficulty, and all efforts should be directed towards that 
en The approaching visit of Royalty will perhaps be an auspicious 
rting an endowment fund for the D. J. Sind Arts College.” 
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Railways. 


58. “So much is —— 5 in the Pere papers about the new 
Bombay-Poona mail, and such exaggerated praise 
PS . ~ a1 epic bach is being bestowed on the designers of the 0g that 
third class passengers in the we feel bound to put in one word of disapproval, 
wala. ee especially as the new mail has proved very incon- 
Mahrdtta (11), 6th Aug. venient to third class passengers. The Bombay 
papers have entirely ignored this consideration. The 
new ‘vestibule train’ has the following defects:—(1) The space allotted to 
third class, passengers is very limited ; (2) ‘he system of depositing all luggage in 
the brake-van must cause much inconvenience, especially at intermediate stations 
where the train does not stop for a long time; (3) The space allotted to the native 
refreshment-shops is extremely limited, and this contrasts unfavourably with the 
waste of enormous space allotted to first and second class passengers; (4) The 
third class compartments reserved for Europeans and Eurasians are cushioned, 
while the other third class compartments have only wooden seats. Such a 
difference in treatment is unjust when the fare paid is the same; lastly, (5) The 
different carriages are all painted in the same colour, and there is consequently 
much confusion among third class passengers, who find it very difficult to make 
out the proper entrance to their seats in the third class compartments. This evil 
is aggravated both by the short halts at intermediate stations and the entrances to 
the carriages being fewer than before. We feel bound to bring these points of 
inconvenience to the notice of the Railway authorities in time, so that they 
should not suppose that third class passengers have accepted the present 
arrangement without protest. Such a protest is all the more necessary, because 
if the Railway authorities are misled into the belief that the new arrange- 
ment is universally approved, they might go in for extending the design of the 
present mail train to all passenger trains uniformly in course of time. We 
hope Mr. Muirhead, who is always so keenly alive to the complaints by or 
on behalf of passengers, will make an inquiry into the matter and ascertain the 
sentiments of the passenger public on the subject.”’ 


59. The greater portion of the profits of the G.I. P. Railway Co. comes 
ET from the pockets of the natives, but we regret to say 
Oo indifference of the ‘hat the Company does nof pay heed to their con- 
G. I, P. Railway Company Venienceas muchasitshould. It has lately constructed 
to the convenience of native a refreshment room at the Manmdad Station for Kuro- 
Pav ideceiadhu (145). veh Deans at a cost of. about one lakh of rupees, For 
Pie meaner: OF aught we know, the Company has not provided similar 
accommodation for natives at any of its stations. New 
latrines for natives have also been recently constructed at the above station, but 
they are not spacious enough, and are generally in too filthy condition to be fit 
for use by passengers, Moreover, they are not lighted at night. We, therefore, 
request the Company to pull the present latrines down and construct more 
spacious ones in their place on better sanitary principles. 


60. ‘ In a _ recent issue of this paper brief allusion was made 

: to the general tendency on the part of the higher 

Alleged arbitrary system authorities on Indian railways to treat their subor- 
4 Se dr dinates on dinates with scant justice when dispensing with 
ialews gf ba (17), 5th their services......... It is a common thing to 
Aug. read of a case where an accused subordinate is left 
entirely in the dark as to the precise nature of the 

offence committed by him, and where he has not been given the smallest chance 
to defend. himself,........... The vilest thief with the most formidable 
record of previous convictions against him has a right to know every particular 
of the crime he is accused of, and is unhesitatingly furnished with it, after which, 
he is given every facility to make a full and unhampered defence.......... Why 
the same thing should not be done in the case of railway employés passes all 
understanding. We believe there is a rule in existence on most railways to 
the effect that it is not incumbent upon a superior officer to furnish reasons for 
dismissing a subordinate......... It is difficult to understand the utility of 
‘such a rule except it be to afford an ample screen behind which injustice 
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be practise risk of exposure. We have constantly 
re fo ‘ in which cover is conveniently taken behind this rule. Very 
a ae »’ for‘instance, the | -N&gpur Railway furnished a cruel example 
ae. | a driver named Jordon, who, to the present 
ae ee vir Gow sea what he has been dismissed, and who from all accounts 

Ss z poate on his defence at all. Surely, this can hardly be termed a fair 
way of treating a subordinate........... There are other cases, besides Jordon’s, 
yhich are ‘well worth noticing, and which we propose commenting on in a 


future issue.” 


Municipalities. 


61, “On Monday sr the Bombay Tramway Company handed over the 
ine to the Electric Supply and Tramway Company, 
Passat. Sg the Bombay and the service will, i "iid be mtr by. that 
y line to the Electric ; 
Supply. and Tramway body. Although the line had so far been well 
pany. managed on the whole, there was noi a little dis- 
Gujardts (25), 6th i satisfaction on some points. During certain hours 
E> 00s the service was found unable to cope with the growing 
traffic, and the inconvenience was the more keenly felt in the rainy 
season. At certain junctions passengers had to wait for more than half an hour 
before they were able to secure seats. The inconvenience and hardship to 
which female passengers had so long been subjected were the weakest spots in 
the administration of the Company.......... We hope the new Company will 
remove this source of general complaint at an early date.......... It 
might well consider the advisability of issuing season tickets...,...... There 
is not enough room for five passengers on a ‘single bench, and it becomes 
almost intolerable, when each carries an umbrella with him dripping with 
water and the benches at either end are literally covered with muddy 
water. These are matters which require to be considered by the new 
Company. Ifthe members of the Corporation had more intimate knowledge 
of the inconveniences and hardships suffered by the passengers, we believe 
some arrangement could have been made with the new Company in regard to 
all these matters. The Corporation should emphatically insist in the first place 
upon female passengers at least being treated by the Electric Supply and 
Tramway Company with greater consideration than they were by their prede- 
cessors, ” 


62. The Hindu community of Bombay had appealed to the Improvement 

: 7 Trustees to refrain from putting into execution their 
iacaietiea tetas Chund. Bom intention to demolish the Hindu temple in Lohar 
bay, by the City Improve- Chawl in connection with their scheme for construct- 

gi een Saméchér (65) ing a road from Carnac Bridge to Queen’s Road (vide 
tides: flel .Vertonée pereeee ph 50 of Weekly Report No. 28). The 
(92), 7th and 8th Aug.; trustees, however, did not heed this representation 
Jam-e-Jamshed (29), 8th and asked the community to remove the temple from 
re a s (164), {i the locality. Until last Sunday evening the temple 

9th Aug ‘iin — (48), stood in its place, but on the following morning the 

" Hindus of the locality were surprised to find that it 

had been levelled to the ground, The idols in the temple were found buried in 
‘the heap of débris. From the explanation given by a recluse, who lived in the 
temple, it appears that he -was expelled therefrom at ‘midnight by the 
servants of the Improvement Trust and that the buiiding was then demolish- 

ed. This action of the Trust has produced discontent among the Hindus, 
‘who are deliberating what steps should be taken in connection with this 
Be wanton sacrilege, [‘The Sdnj Vartamdn, in giving a similar account of the 
Bees: | occurrence, states that the recluse was taken to a Police chowki at night and 
~ 35 released-on the following morning. The paper further says that it is the opinion 
of ' sober and sensible members of the community that the Trust should 
have first got some respectable Hindus to remove the idols and then set about. 
the work of own thetemple. In its issue of 8th August the same 
paper explains ‘that the Police at first asked somie Hindu gentlemen to persuade 
to ‘take away the idols, but these gentlemen having refused to inter- 
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fere, the dole were ultimately removed by the Police. The Jém-e-Jamshed_ 


reports :—The Improvement Trust originally intended to acquire the sites of 
three temples in Lowar Chawl, viz., those dedicated to Janmata, Nagoba 
and Maruti respectively. The Hindu residents of the locality, however 
having submitted a protest, the Trust dropped their intention of pulling down 
the first temple, but stated that it was not possible’so to modify their plans as 
to leave the Maruti temple untouched. As to the site of the Nagoba temple, 
which had been already pulled down during the Hindu-Muhammadan rivts, 
the Trust proposed to treat it as vacant ground. The Maruti temple being the 
property of one Tulsidas Ramdas, the Trust came to a private understanding 
with him for its acquisition. Tulsidas was given a liberal compensation, which 
included the cost of removing the temple to a more suitable locality. Despite 
this, the possession of the temple was not duly delivered to the Trustees, who 
had, therefore, no recourse but to get it demolished with the help of the 
Police. This was done at night with a view to prevent a possible disturbance.” 
The Vihdri and the Native Upinion protest emphatically against the demoli- 
tion of the temples. ‘The former paper remarks that a Muhammadan 
mosque and a Christain Church on the same road were left untouched by the 
Trust authorities, and that similar deference was not shown to the religious 
susceptibilities of the Hindus, simply because the latter happen to be a miid 
and inoffensive community. | 


63. A correspondent writes to the Sdnj Vartamin:—The Improvement 
Siinj Vartamén (92), Sth Trust has grossly insulted the religious feelings of the 
Pee SE deers = Hindus by pulling down their temples in Lohar Chawl. 
The Trustees must themselves be conscience-struck as 
to the injustice and unwisdom of their action; otherwise, why should they 
have perpetrated the sacrilege in the dead of night? What trae Hindu would 
not tremble to reflect upon the possibility of the idols in the temple having been 
polluted by the touch of non-Hindus? Did sucha thought uever cross the 
minds of the Hindu members of the Trust? One may search in vain for a 
parallel to this shameful desecration. It is to be hoped that the Hindu com- 
munity will not tolerate this high-handedness of the Trust, but seek legal redress 
in the matter. 


64, ‘“*The Sanitary Commissioner in his Annual Report devotes special 
| paragraphs to the condition of Ahmedabad, and 
Psa Ho hrs per d observes that the death-rate in 1904 was 54 per mille 
ernment of Bombay and in- 4% against 60 in 1903, and a mean of 85 for the last 
efficiency of the Health quinquennium. The figures are sufficient to alarm any 
Department of the Ahmed- thoughtful resident of the city, but the state of torpor 
oben Municipality, that has seized the Municipal administration gives little 
Praia Bandhu (83), 6th S 
Aug., Eng. cola. ground of hope for the future, unless drastic changes 
are made both in the constitution and composition of 
the Municipality, The Commissioners as a body have failed to evince that sense 
of responsibility and public spirit, which are absolutely necessary for the success 
of an institution which is partly popular and partly official. The official majority 
comes into effective play only when some pet olficial scheme is to be enforced, 
and the non-officials muster strong when some petty appointment is to be filled, 
or a personal question has to be disposed of. It is no wonder that the mortality 
of Ahmedabad should, under these circumstances, be appallingly high. The 
rate-payers are not quite up to the mark in public spirit, and the rules of election 
are scandalously defective. ‘There were in Ahmedabad 2,296 deaths of children 
under one year of age, giving a ratio of 552 per thousand, that is to say, one-half 
of the infants born die before completing the first year of their existence, 
The Sanitary Commissioner very properly observes that ‘ until efficient and 
energetic action, is ‘undertaken by the Municipality for the amelioration of the 
terrible mortality in the city, improvement cannot be expected ’....... .. The 
question of the extension of towns and villages over a large area, as the Sanitary 
Commissioner says, ‘ remains to be faced.’ There is no doubt that, on account 
of the repeated visitations of plague, the people themselves have come to appre- 
ciate the safety and comfort of suburban life. The main obstacle in relieving 
over-crowded areas is the attitude of the Government in the matter of grant- 
ing lands for buildings. No capitalist will erect new building , if his profits 
con 614—10 


by. the Land Revenue Department, or to depend on the 
ure of the officials, Direct encouragement to builders is urgently needed. 
ad of that, we meet with delays, departmental circumlocution, and 


licy which, as far as we can understand, seems to care more for revenue 
; 5 PRS 4 > 9 
for the health of the subject. 


66. “The Muhammadan Association and papers often complain of the 
: | inadequacy of the representation of their community 
Representation of the on Municipal Corporations in Sind; but do they 
rie ct araes aya, | ™ ever care to inquire as to how the Muhammadan 
unicipalities in Sin : ia eh oe 
Hyderabad Journal (5), Members on the different Municipalities in the pro- 
9th Aug. vince are discharging their trust P We do not know 
much about other Municipalities, but so far as our 
own city is concerned we think that the Muhammadan representation in 
proportion to the total number of voters is high; even from the population 
point of view their representation is quite adequate........... The fact of 
the matter is that the Muhammadan members are not fully alive to their 
duties. There are six of them in the local Municipality ; yet when any 
Muhammadan working member is required for a Committes, selection cannot 
easily be made. Five of them are very busy and seldom attend the Committee 
or Stk Body meetings........... Let the Muhammadans influence these 
members into a better mood of mind as to the duty they owe to Government 
and the people. If these members are not amenable, let the Muhammadans 
put forward such as would attend meetings more regularly. Wemight here say 
that Kazi Imam Ali was very regular in his attendance at the meetings of the 
General Board and of the Committees, He was a shrewd, intelligent and useful 
member. Let men of his type be put forward.” 


66. ‘The unseating of Mr. Mathradas is still exercising the public mind 
Ce ee here. We publish further correspondence on the 
43 3 ge Municipal Coun. Subject to-day, which tends to mystify the affair still 
cillor in Hyderabad under further. It is impossible, at the present stage, at any 
Section 15 of the District rate, to decide whether Mr. Mathradas did or did not 
mee an take part in the discussion over his client’s affair, 
ond — Journa (5) + unless the very extreme view is taken that the mere 
| utterance of the words ‘ you are quoting wrong clauses’ 
are tantamount to ‘acting as Municipal Councillor.’ Seeing especially that this 
was the first time Section 15, clause 2, was going to be put into operation in 
Hyderabad, the President might well have taken care to put the question of fact 
beyond reasonable doubt before taking such serious action. He should have 
taken the sense of the meeting there and then......... We go further and 
maintain that it was the President’s duty to warn Mr. Mathradas at the very ‘ 
outset, if he observed anything amiss. {he question now is whether Mr. Math- 
radas is eligible to stand as a candidate at the ensuing bye-election. Precedent 
is, of course, on his side. But it is contended against him that when Section 15, 
clause 2, speaks of a Councillor being ‘ disabled from continuing to be a Coun- 
cillor’ it means ‘ continuing during the remainder of the term for which he had 
been elected or appointed,’ .eeeeeee ina matter like this the authorities cannot 
be too careful in giving their decision. It would be well to consuit the most 
competent legal authority available. ‘The value of past precedent should also 
be properly weighed.” [Mr. Bulchand Kundanmal, Municipal Councillor, 
writes to the Hyderabad Journal :—“ I regret to find that the answers furnish- 
ed by Mr. Pribdas to the questions of Mr. Mathradas are wholly wrong.” 
Another correspondent writes to the same paper ;—‘ That it was the intention 
of Mr. Mathradas to participate in the discussion, if not prevented, was as 
clear as the noonday sun; consequently he was justly punished for his indiscre- 
tion. The very fact of his telling the Municipal Councillor, who was reading 
the agreement, ‘ that he was reading the wrong clause’ is quite sufficient to show 
that he ‘acted as a Municipal Councillor’ at the meeting.......... His saying 
that he was ‘going away’ was an after-thought.......... Lhe degradation of 
ir, Mathradas was of his own seeking, and if-he does not relish what he has 
he must take it as. an object lesson for the future.” ° | 
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67. “The appointment of Mr. Ali Akbar as the polling officer and his 
. court-house as the polling station for the Municipal 
Akbor's appanteent as poll, bY@-élection, which is to be held to fill the seat 
ing officer at the bye-election rendered vacant by the unseating of Mr. Mathradas, 
for the seat vacated by Mr. isopen to more objections than one. During no previous 
Menisipatity the Hyderabad hye-election has anybody but the Municipal oe. 
(LE tary been appointed polling officer, Mr. Ali Akbar, 
ne besides, is the City "Saaoivate and Income Tax 
Collector of the town, and as such holds unlimited sway over the minds of the 
townspeople. In the not very remote past there had arisen a very bitter 
passage-at-arms between Mr. Mathradas and Mr. Ali Akbar, the memory 
of which has not yet faded away. And the public of this place are so 
keenly alive to the over-strained relations existing between the two that nobody 
ever offers a brief to Mr. Mathradas in a case to be tried in Mr. Ali Akbar’s 
Court. Now voters, who come to record their votes, on catching sight of the 
polling officer will reflect that by voting for Mr. Mathradas they would be 
offending the Income 'l'ax Collector and the City Magistrate to the prejudice of 
their personal interests. This will materially hamper the exercise of a free vote. 
The whole affair wears a manifestly ugly look : it seems as if all has been done 
on purpose to harry and hound Mr. Mathradas. Mr. Mules, the Collector, with 
a Briton’s love of fair-play ought to see this wrong redressed.”’ 


68. ‘It is time the President of the Hyderabad Municipality addressed 
Overcrowding at Hyder- bimself earnestly to the long-pending question of 
abad (Sind) and a request to Yelieving the terrible congestion of the city. There 
the President of the Munici- are various schemes and proposals, but the most 


pality to cope with the evil. racticable e k , 
Hyderabad Journal (5), p cable seems to be the one to make habitable the 


9th Ang. area lying between the Fuleli and the town proper 
and toacquire from Government the survey numbers 
lying off the railway station...... .... Owing to the limited space which the 


Municipality has at its command, the competition for plots is t-o keen and 
prices rapidly rise to the abnormal rates which for many years have 
prevailed in the town.......... The Doman Wah scheme will involve much 
labour and initial outlay, but it is bound to pay the Municipality in the | 
long run, however cheap they may sell the reclaimed land. The task seems a 
gigantic one for lethargic Hyderabad, but two or three devoted souls are all 
that we need for carrying it out. If Mr. Thakurdas can but inaugurate and 
partially accomplish during his presidency this one work of real public utility, 
he will have justified the Government’s selection of him as helmsman of the 
frail barque of the Hyderabad Municipality.”’ 


Native States. 


69. We understand that the old and obsolete-Government Resolution, 
' which forbids the rulers of Native States from employ- 
One te oe wT ee ing in their service European members of the Indian 
Government prohibiting the Civil Service after their retirement, will in future be 
employment of retired Native extended to Native Civil Servants. It does not re- 
Civil Servants in Native gnire a great stretch of imagination to perceive that 
gy fil), Osh: Ane: this revision Of the old Resolution is due to the 
’ Qe» . pe 
Indu Prakash (44), 7th Aug, ®ppointment of Mr. R, C. Dutt as Revenue Minister 
Eng. cols,; Prakdsh (151), by the Maharaja Gaekwar. Now, is this not an 
9th Aug.; Partkshak (14°), act of mean-minded jealousy on the part of the 
10th Aug. British Government? Does it not mean that Native 
Princes are to be grudged even enlightenment and 
independent advice which the employment of men like Mr. Dutt is likely to 
afford them in the task of administration. It is, in our opinion, a positive 
encroachment,on- the rights and privileges of Native Princes to tie down their 
hands in this fashion. Is this the vaunted sincerity of desire on the part of the 
British Government for the improvement of the administration of Native 
States? We think our Native Chiefs ought to fight for their rights in this 
matter.” [The Indu Prakdsh and the Prakdsh make similar comments, 
The Parikshak writes:—Our Native Chiefs are passing their lives in pomp . 
and luxury, but the silken noose round their necks is being more and more 
tightened day by day. Some of them may delight in oppressing their subjects, 
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no . Highness spoke with rare freedom, and the circum- 
ll husthad stances under which he made his observations have lent 
ic ee ee to them a force and meaning that could not be mistaken. 
| The Gaekwar complained of the difficulties that 
hamper Native Princes in their endeavours to introduce useful reforms, 
and this complaint referred as much to the attitude which the paramount 
Power, through its representatives, the Residents, takes up towards such 
progressive rulers as to that of the people who are generally not in a 
position to appreciate the enlightened aims and motives of these reforms, He 
would be a bold man who maintained that the paramount Power has always 
exercised its influence in the affairs of Native States with the requisite amount 
of discretion, wisdom and even moderation, But few can deny at the same 
time that most of the sins of omission and commission ascribed to the paramount 
Power are generally due to the absence of tact, prudence and diplomatic 
skill in its instruments, namely, tbe Residents and Political Agents.......... 
The paramount Power as such is more sinned against than sinning.......... If 
the history of the relations between the paramount Power and its Feudatories 
in India were carefully and dispassionately studied, it would be found that 
‘Let alone’ has been more its motto than anything else in regard to 
the internal administration of the States.......... The Gaekwar’s observa- 
tions, therefore, so far so they ask for a careful selection of the British 
representatives at the Courts of the Feudatories, can have nothing but 
the hearty support of every well-wisher of the British Government and 
the Native Princes........... But while sympathising with His Highness’ obser- 
vations, if is but fair to enquire if there is not another side to the shield, if there 
are not Native Princes who do require a check, and a strong check at times, on 
their actions; who by their own conduct compel the British Government to 
tighten the reins ?......... We cannot, in common fairness, ignore the fact 
that the British Government cannot, in its owa interests, tolerate pretensions 
on the part of any of the Native Princes not strictly in accordance with his 
privileges as a Feudatory, nor permit him to ride roughshod over the more 
important obligations of private and public duty towards his subjects out of a 
mistaken idea of his position or an exaggerated sense of his importance as a 
ruler. it may easily seem ‘ patriotic’ to echo each and every complaint, that 
Native Princes and the organs of the so-called enlightened Native leudatories 
make against an alien Government. But we for one should be extremely . 
reluctant to accept the proposition that at all times interference with the 
internal administration of the States is objectionable and vicious...,...... The 
time has not come when we could think it safe to leave even the best and most 
enlightened of our Native Princes without some sort of imperial curb or brake 
to. prevent him from going downhill without restraint.”’ 


71. ‘* In the course of his address His Highness enpiee io unee the 
belief so generally maintained and spread by English 
waa histenhies ab Qe the pasible fate which Indie would 
a. ne have been reduced to, had it not been for its present 
occupation by England...,... The Gaekwar, however, failei to form anything 
like a correct estimate, in so far as he referred only to the state of India prevail- 
ing during the last years of Moghul supremacy. Even looking back to the 
history of India prior to the times to which His Highness referred, the prospect 
is not very pleasing.......... It does not require a very keen eye or phenomenal 
acumen to conceive what India would have been reduced to under 
Native Chiefs and Potentates during the century of its occupation by 
gland, The blessings of continued peace and absolute freedom from internal 
yarfare, which have marked the possession of this country by the British, were 
oon unknown to its people at any period of its history. Nor is it likely that 
@ present state of peace and prosperity would ever have been restored had 


India Association, the Jdim-e-Jamshed writes :—“ His 


a 
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it not been for the supremacy of one exceptionally powerful head that was 
capable not only of maintaining internal order, but of protecting the country 
from the avidity of foreign invaders. India is rightly spoken of as a continent, 
having been a conglomeration of States inhabited by people of diverse creeds 
and nationalities, and it seems to be entirely ‘outside the pale of possibility that 
the binding of these: States as a Federal whole, which centuries of contact and 
association failed to achieve, would have been ever realized within the course 
of the last few generations. And yet His Highness the Gaekwar inquires 
what would have become of India—whether many of the States. would 
have vanished, whether some of them would have established their supre- 
macy over others, or whether they would have been formed into united 
States, something like those of America—if the British and French 
Governments had not coms on the scene. Of these the last probabi- 
lity seems to be by far the remotest, when it is considered that the traditions 
and the political growth of the people who settled in the New World were 
things unheard of in this land, where autocracy and monarchism were the only 
known methods of Government for centuries together. The people that formed 
themselves into the Federal States of America transplanted into the colonies the 
ideas of constitutional government, which were gradually attained by their 
ancestors in the mother-land after an arduous and most tenacious struggle 
lasting for some centuries. It is doubtful if, even with its present assimilation 
of occidental methods and civilization, India would ever be able to plant the 
exotic in her soil, and make it a flourishing and prosperous growth.” 


72. “It isan open secret even in England that there is hardly the 
perfection of harmonious agreement in the views of 
Gujardéi* (25), 13th Aug., the ruler of Baroda and his immediate suszerain in 
Eng. cols.; Gujardte Punch TJndia, or, in other words, there is not a sufficient 
(27), 6th Aug., Eng. cols. ; : : 
Kithidwar Times (10), 7th ®mount of obsequiousness in the demeanour of the 
Aug. former and that his aspirations are not as low-pitched 
as might be desired. His Highness spoke of the 
bitter disappointment which must overtake the efforts of all self-sacrificing and 
strenuous Native Princes, who are Sisyphus-like rolling the stone of efficient 
government, ever to find their efforts baulked of beneficial results and their 
reforms deprived of permanency. It was hardly fair to take account of a period 
of violent transition, one which saw at once the erash of one empire and the 
fierce establishment of another, in order to judge of the administrative capacities 
of Native Chiefs and their Ministers. ‘That mistake, however, seems to have 
been made, and the unnecessary safe-guards and the want of elasticity of the 
present control exercised by the Supreme Government are such as to chill the 
heart oi many a well-intentioned Native Prince, as they have done that of 
other less highly-placed workers.” [The Gujardti Punch makes similar 
comments, The Adthidwar Times also approves of the Gaekwar’s speech 
and earnestly invites the attention of Government to the several suggestions 
made therein regarding the relations between the Native States ‘and the 
paramount Power | 


73. “ Among the many salutary laws recently passed by the Baroda 
a are State, one of the most practical and immediate 
san al the Baroda State in 12 its effects is* the Baroda Religious Endowments 
connection with the euforce- Act. This Act requires the managers of all religious 
ment of the local Religious institutions maintained either at public expense or in 
Endowments Act. a. wo contribution from the State to furnish 
Fesiy es — (29), Oth the State regularly with a detailed account of their 
receipts and disbursements. These accounts are to be 
checked by a coaidhs officer appointed for the purpose. ‘The Act, the like of 
which has been glready passed and is successfully worked by the Travancore State, 
has nothing unusual about it. The State as the custodian of public property 
is bound to see that the money given by religious-minded individuals 
to the Acharyas or Mahants isutilized properly and economically, Moreover, 
it is bound to see that nota pie more than the fixed allowance is used for 
personai purposes by the managers, Until now, however, there was no control 
over the independence of the Acharyas, either legal or moral, They virtually 
claimed to be the sole masters of valuable properties and temples of which 
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the matter. We understand that some time ago an attempt was made in 


y were really no better than trustees.......... They grow fat on the riches 
‘their credulous followers, who looked upon them as the anointed of heaven. 
ble men known as Maharajas and Mahants were 
ion of a considerable part of the property under their 


* 
ne 


he 


_ susp 1, bat in the absence of proof nobody could call them to account.......... 


The necessity of State intervention was hence all the breater. The rules as 
published do not at all appear to be hard, and all right-minded people 
must feel that they are lenient. But the high priests of the temples 
and maths have taken exception to them. At their instigation the 
Baroda public have, as usual, protested......... Some Maharajas have also 
threatened to remove their gods to places where the Religious Endowments 
Act does not operate, unless their followers co-operate with them in their 
attempts to make the law inapplicable to their temples, It is said that this 
threat has upset the minds of many a worshipper. ‘They shudder at the idea of 
the removal of their gods! Personally we think that the threat put. into 
action would be an unmixed blessing and a deliverance from a nuisance that 
has been the most subtle canker from which the country has been suffering 
the last two thousand years,”’ 


74. ‘The Bhavnagar State has published its annual report of the ad- 
Sieh ok. ministration of the State for the year 1904-1905, 
a of Bhév- The report is full of facts demonstrative of the steady 
we? Goftdr® (34), 13th growth in prosperity, which has become a marked 
Aug., Eng. cols.; Jém-e- feature of the administration, since the present Divan, 
Jamshed (29), 21th Aug.; Mr. P. D. Pattani, was appointed Minister and personal 
pe hae — se adviser to the Maharaja. Every department of the 
former® (6), 13th og * §tate bears witness to the efficient hand of this admini- 
strator in the matter of sound internal organizatior. 
What with economy and thrift, coupled with the propitious monsoons of recent 
years, the State has recouped, under his able guidance, much of its lost pros- 
rity.......... Not only has cultivation undergone a remarkable increase—there 
heing no less than 10,000 acres of fallow land brought into cultivation—but 
exports have risen by leaps and bounds, ending in a corresponding increase 
in the income through railway traffic. As may be expected the immediate 
result of the comparative prosperity of recent years has been a remarkable fall 
in the number of crimes, and the jail population has been on a steady decline.” 
{The Jdm-e-Jamshed, the Sdnj Vartamdn and several other papers of the week 
make highly eulogistic references to the progress of the administration of 
Bhavnagar State as disclosed in the report. The Indian Social Reformer 
writes :—“ We are afraid no useful comment can be offered on the Administra- 
tion Report of Bhavnagar, in the absence of all but the most general statements 
as to expenditure, which characterises the Report.......... The taxation of the 
State should be put on a broader basis, and we cannot help thinking that the 
immense trade of the State is not reflected in the revenue, that is, in the 
condition of the people as much as it might be.......... The State maintains a 
body of Imperial Service Lancers. We have searched the Report in vain for 
the cost of this regiment to the State.’’] 


75, It is now over seven months since a petition, signed by not less than 

a 1,700 signatories, was forwarded to the Political Agent, 

Agee Mani ne ct eatical Mahi K4ntha, on the subject of the hardships suffered 
mitigate the hardships sufter. Dy Hindu pilgrims to the shrine of Ambaji at the 
ed by pilgrims tothe shrine hands of the Chief of Danta. The petitioners have 
of Ambaji at the handsofthe been eagerly waiting for a reply to this representation, 
zie Pon eg ell (27), 6th but have not yet received any. As the next annual 
Ang. fair of Ambaji is shortly approaching, it is to be hoped 
that the Political Agent will expedite the disposal of 


certain interested quarters to get up and forward a counter-petition to the 
Agency authorities in defence of the Chief’s attitude. Weare not aware if 
thi B gegen was eventually sent on to the Agent, but if it has been, we hope 
he will not be deluded by this disingenuous maneuvre. The Hindu pilgrims 


have the fullest confidence in the sense of justice and fair-play of the British 


43 


authorities, and they hope that in this matter steps will be taken to ensure their 
comfort. and convenience and mitigate the hardships to which they have been 
till now subjected. 


76. ‘ Kolhapur, it appears, is never happy without a sensation, and 
; the latest sensation takes the form of a change in the 
Proposed revision of the pension rules which the Durbar has under contem- 
a ae "ag service, in plation. Under the new rules none of the servants, 
Mahrétta (11), 6th Ang.; Who entered the State service after 1880, should 
Arunodaya (107), 6th Aug, expect to get any pension. It is natural that such a 
change should cause consternation among the entire 
class of State servants. It is also easy to see how the feeling against these 
rules must bave been emphasised by the report that it 1s proposed to give them 
retrospective effect. All that we need say is that the proposed measure is not 
one of reform; it marks retrogression. A big State like Kolhapur should have 
a strong and efficient Service, but it would be wellenigh impossible to have it 
when rules like those referred to above make the rewards of service at the time 
of retirement uncertain or inadequate. The State could not surely be so hard- 
pressed for funds as to be required to encroach upon the few thousand rupees 
which represent its expenditure on the pension list.” [The Arwnodaya makes 
similar remarks. | , 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 17th August 1906. 


* Reported in advance. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents 


are requested to 
send Secretary, ‘ 


7 Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts ‘alleged are incorrect what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. | 
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1 | Bombay East Indian is Bombay... wee) Weekly wee »».|, Hs J. de Abrao ; East Indian; 42 soe ove 300 
2 | Cosmopolitan Review ...| Do. .s «| Monthly... _—...| Sayyad Ibrahim Sayyad Ahmed; Muhammadan| 480 
(Konkani); 23. 
3 | Daily Telegraph andj Poona ... oak OR a sss| JOSeph Lewis ; Englishman; 49; formerly 550 

Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 


East and West... ...| Bombay... .»+| Monthly ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Pdrsi; 52; J. P.| 1,000 


zt 

5 | Hyderabad Journal .o+ | Hyderabad sa Bi-weekly sia .* recs Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 864, 
6 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Bombay ... Weekly ... ose] K. Natarajan ; Madrasi Br4hman ; 37 oes 900 
7 

8 

9 


Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do. ... soe] Do. ..  .+-| Behramji Merw4nji Malabari; P4rsi; 52; 1,000 
India and Champion. | 
Indian Textile Journal vee) 


| J.P. 
RG eel jaa Monthly -o-| John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer sea 800 


Karachi Chronicle ..., Karachi .. .«»| Weekly ... ...| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohana); 51 .. 400 


10 | K&thidwdr Times rs Rajkot ... soo) Dally ee ...| Prataprai Udeshankar,' B.A.; Hindu 200 
| (Nagar) ; 38. 

ll | Mahratta ... ies ssa} ROGUE “ss, ..| Weekly... ...| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;| 1,000 
| Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman); 31. 

12 | Men and Women of India.) Bombay ... ...| Monthly wen ee ne Ratn@gar; Parsi; 40; and 500 
| . D. Hughes. 

13 | Oriental Review ... res} Do. ses sacl Weekly oe —...| RB. 8. Rustomii; Parsi; 86 


oes san 400 
14 | Parsi pr Poet cm aes a wee) Monthly ++ Jeh#ngir Sor#bji Talayarkhan ; Parsi; 80 ...| 1,000 


15 | Phenix ... fits <4 Karachi ... . Bi-weekly a Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 52 . 850 

| | 
16 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona ... see) DBLLY see -e>| Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 49 ‘ee sen 100 
and Military Gazette. |— 


17 | Railway Times ..:_ - ...) Bombay... ...| Weekly ,.. ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 43 an 1,000 


18 |Sind Gazette =a. -es| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly 


Mrs. J. HE. Tate; European; 41 200 * 500 


19 | Sind Times on i ll ek Be aed -+-| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 88... 200 
| | 


ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. | 


20 | Arya Prakash — oe -o+| Bombay ee ..-. Weekly ... ...| Dr. Kaliandas Jaikisondés Des4i, B.A., L.M.| 1,000 
| & S.; Hindu (Lad Bania); 30. 

91 | Bh4rat Prakdsh ... = Baroda ... a ae ae ...| Nandl4l Chhotdlél ; Hindu (Bania); 22 soe} 1,000 

..., Ahmedabad ae). ee -»-| Narotamd4s Pranjiwandis Shethna; Hindu 725 

(Bania) ; 30. 

93 | Deshabhakt’ _.... ...| Baroda ... oo] DA: om ---| Kunabhai Laékhdbhai; Hindu (Patidar); 26 ...)' 1,200 


292, | Coronation Advertiser 


24 | Evening J4me oo .»-| Bombay ... soe! Daily ove = Jehangir Behramji Marzban; Parsi; 54 veo} 1,000 
95 | Gujarati ... ‘ni eee eee ...| Weekly ... ---|_ Ichharam Surajrém Desai; Hindu (surti] 4,500 

Bania) ; 51. 
26 | Gujarat Mitr’... -..) Surat... «| Doe ... — ++e/ Hormasji Jamsbedji ; Parsi ; 45 eos 700 


27 | Gujarét Punch ... eo} Ahmedabad = ews}. Do. on -+| Somal4l Mangaldas Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 850 
23 | Hindi Punch ne el Bombay a .ee| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 45 ep 800 
29 | Jdm-e-Jamshed we. cool Dow vas »++| Daily ih ...{ Jehangir Behramii Marzbén ; Parsi; 54 ...| 8,000 


3) |Kaiser-ic-Hind ... _..| .Do. «+»  -+| Weekly...  ...| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54... | 2,900 
91 | Kéthidwdr News... ...| R&jkot ... ss Do. soe —«ss| Jamshedji Frémji; Parsi; 42... .. “dl 400 
32 | Kathidwar Times ee ee .--| Bi-weekly vein pre ow Jayashankar ; Hindu (Nagar Brah- 
$3 | PrajaBandhu ... «| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly... __...| Jeth Umedrém; Hindu (Mewdda Brah-| 1,100. 


man) ; 39, 
34 Rast Goftaér wee ond Bombay | Do eee io Pallonji Barjorji Deséi ; Parsi; ae vent : 1,550 
cox 461—la 
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‘ ale me é errs ‘ a bo vo r \< ; | ’ 
bl: oF Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor, Sia, g 
4 
Fortnightly _... So ; Hindu (Das ShrimAli 550 
Say4ji Vijay | Baroda w. —...| Weekly... Ne Menekia Amb4rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26.) 4,200 
Sury4 Prakdésh ... oe. | re mee} ae «| Umedram Nagind#ds Dfy4bhaéi; Hindu 200 
(Bania) ; 25. 
AnGio-Mara‘THI, } 
88 | Deen Mitra ext _— eee| Bombay .. | Weekly ...  ...|Sad@shiv Vishvandth Mayadev; Hindu 200 
Base agp oa Brahman) ; 28. 
39 | Dnydn Chakshn ... vee] POONA 5. ia? | eee ..| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Desha stha' 500 
| | Brdhman) ; 47. 
4) | Dny&nodaya ve. ees} Bombay... a De fe | tes SO. Oe. . . Abo... bite ~~ 
41° | Dnydn Prakdsh ... ..| Poona ... wee] Daily nee ...| Hari N&r&yan Apte; Hindu (Chitp4awan 250 
Bréhman); 38. | 
42 | Dny&n Prakdsh .., sul Ds ‘bec ...| Weekly ... se Do. Do. ese} 1,100 
48 | Fatehsinh Gazette .-»| Baroda ... i res wed “ta oe Ambéra4am Doctor; Hindu| 1,000 
(Bania). 
44 |Indu Prakdsh ... -»+| Bombay... i ae eee ...( Indu Prakesh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 
Manager being D&modar S4vl4ram Yande- 
° Hindu (Maratha) ; 89. 
45 | Mar4tha Deen Bandhu ...| Kolh4pur a Weekly eco | Ja — Raghunath Ajgaonkar; Hindu 850 
araswat Brahman): 24. 
46 | Native Opinion ... ...) Bombay... a ee Ne ee: Vingval Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 500 
wan Brdhman); 33. 
47 | Samarth ee bee «| Kolh&apur a oe eee ee-| Vindyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitp4wan) 750 
Brahman) ; 36. 
48 | Shri Say4ji Vijay ...| Bombay... ce eee ...| Damodar Sdévl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; ; 000 
39. 
49 | Subodh Patrika ... wae page ie | Dwarka#nath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
| $30. 
50 | Sudhérak ... soe a wee os; on a ce .».| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu ox 1,700 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 
oL | Udyamotkarsha ... ...| Bombay... ...| Monthly... ...| Ganesh N&rdyan Toshi ; ; Hindu (Dechesths! 600 
Br4hman) ; 30. | 
: ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. | 
52 | O Anglo-Lusitano ...| Bombayeee ...| Weekly ... «.| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese; 46 ... a 900 
53 |O Bombaense .,.. 2 oe ae a WS : See ...| A. Gomes; Goanese; 44... vee es ..»| 1,000 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
54 1 Al-Hag .. isi ..| Hyderabad) Weekly... ...| (1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatallah,| 1,600 
(Sind), B.A., LL.B. 
(2) Sindhi—Abdu] Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 
| Muhammadan ; 86. 
55 | Prabhat... ev cos] DO ...| Bi-weekly ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 som 450 
) 
56 |Sindhi_.... see .».| Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ... .».| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 32 eee} 1,000 
Anato-Ugpu. 
57 | Muslim Herald ... ...| Bombayee. ee aa ...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;| 1,100 
Muhammadan ; 31. 
Ena@.isH, Mara’'THI anpD 
: GusaRa'TI. 
68 | Baroda Vateal .., ;..| Baroda .. .-.| Weekly ... ...| Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; a1 eee} 1,100 
69 | Hind Vijaya St ome Da ig Ba IDO ee "Beek 88 Karsandas Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 600 
ia) ; 88. 
ENGLISH, MaRitHI anD 
) Karndtak Patri ... ...| Dharw4r ...| Weekly ... ‘si ore Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 300 
ch ya ° 
Karnétak Vaibhav -| Bijépur... ...| Do ..  ..., Anndji Gopdl Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth| 3800 
Vaishnav an) ; 43, : 
Do .. «| Do. .. ose) Govind Gangddhar Pendse ; Hindu (Konka- 400 
nastha Brdhman); 28. 
one ‘ Mie tee Bombay *oe eee Weekly ooo eee —e DeSouza ; hristian (Goa- 1,000 
': - nese : 
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GUJARATI. 
64 | Akhb4r-e-Isldém ... orl Bombay... Daily occ Kazi Ismail K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
39. 
65 Akhbér-e-Soudagar | Do. ee me one ..-| NAndbhai Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi; 48 eee 
66 | Bombay Sam4char | DO. wo Os ses ».| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
Parsi ; 35. 
67 | Breach Mitré _,,.. -| Broach ... ..»| Weekly ... «| Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahma/ 
Kshatriya) ; 23. 
68 | Broach Samachar... jot Ds i. oa: --| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi; 50 ... ee 
69 | Chav-Chav e+) Bombay ... .| Fortnightly .| N&gind4és Manchar4m; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 
| 38. 
70 | Cutch Kathiawar Varta-| Rajkot ... soo) Weekly ... Riek it segs (ame ies iallaa 
man. 
71 | Deshi Mitra o —--ee) Surat ict Sk .| Maganlél Kik&bhai; Hindu (Shrawak); 36... 
| 
72 | Din Mani ... -++| Broach ... oe ae .| Nath4l4l Rangildes ; Hindu (Mathur K4yastha 
| Bania); 26. 
73 | Dnyanottejak eo+| Ahmedabad .| Fortnightly .| Chhotalal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 
| 
74 | Friend of India ... oT ae | Weekly ... .| Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 50. 
Oo | Fursad eee -++/ Bombay ... .... Monthly | Bomanji Navroji Kaébraji; Parsi; 45 ... 
76 | Gap Sap oes ed Do. .«+| Fortnightly .| M. C. Ratna@gar & Co... wie oe 
77 =| Hitechchhu eee my |Ahmedabad  ...| Weekly ... .| Kdlidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 46 ... see 
78. | Jém-e-Jahanooma " Bombay ... scat” ae .| Ratanshaw Frdmji Ach@ria; Parsi; 29 en 
79 (| Kaira Times ..:| Nadifd ... coe} DO. - wes ---| Anopsi M4necklal Des#i1; Hindu (Visa Srimali 
| Bania) ; 36. 
80 | Kaira Vartaman ... oe Kaira Do. .|Kahanda#s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 
| Shravak Bania) ; 55. 
81 | Kaéthid4wir Sam4ch4r ae Ahmedabad ‘ Do. ...| Rewashankar Jagjiwan’ Dave; Hindu (Brah- 
aie | man); 44. 
32 | Loka Mitra ee+/ Bombay... vee Bi-weekly .| Kaikhosru Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A; 
a Parsi ; 35. 
83 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| SAdra --.| Weekly... ee-| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
Brahman); 45. 
84 | Navs4ri Prak4sh ... - Navs@ri .. Do. .| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... 
86 «| Nure Elam oo aes Bombay ... .| Monthly... ..| Nasarwdnji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 
86 | Praja Mitra .| Karachi... .| Bi-weekly -«»>| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 
31. 
37 Praja Mitra coe -| Baroda ee. ...| Fortnightly .| Vy4s Jivanlé]l Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 
. 25. 
88 | Praja Pok4r oes eos’ Surat .| Weekly ... .| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 45 ee 
89 | Prakésh and Gadgad4t ...| Bombay... ae ae | Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania); 
88. 
90 | Punch Dand ee} Do, ..| Do. ... «| Jamn4das Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 
| 43. 
91 | Samsher Bahadur... -e«.| Ahmedabad ee ee .| SavAibhai Raichand; Hindu (Jain) ; 62 _ 
92 |Sdnj Vartamén ... -»-| Bombay... -++| Daily oo  ...) Messrs. Ardeshir & Co, Partners being— 
(1). Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; P&4rsi; 
@) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. 
93 | Sind Vartemdn eo} Kar&chi ... ...| Weekly ... we Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohana); 39... 
94 | Stri Bodh ... see eo-/ Bombay... ...| Monthly | ...| Jehangir Kaikhasru K4br&ji ; Parsi; 35. coe 
95 {Surat Akhbér .  ...| Surat... ...| Weekly - ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49 ... = a 
96 | Svadesh Bandhu ... .| Mahudha | Do. . se  «..| Anopram Méneklél Visashrim4li; Hindu 
(Shravak); 36 
HINDIe 
97 ,; Pandit... vee eo:| Poona ase vee] Weekly os eee} Govindrao Gangdram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 
, j4ri) ; 43; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 32. 
98 |Sharman Samdchfr eee | Bombay ... at 2 ‘om el 9 mbhundth Sharma; Hindu; 45 =. act 
99 |Sbri Venkateshvar Sam&-| Do. ...  ...) Do. ... «| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Négar 
char. —r 39. 
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eve} Hubli... .| Weekly ... >| Médhavanand Saraswati; Hindu (Deshastha 104 
Brahman) ; 47. 
»|Gadag .. ...| Do. ..  ...| Shankrapa Gadiap Basrimarad; Hindu 150 
: Devang, Lingtyst 5 37 
-:| Dharwar ee eee |e Shivram ahddevy Khdnolkar; Hindu 825 
; | (Karh4da Brdhman) ; 34. 
: i Anndcharya Bél&chérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
; | | Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 
es 108 Loki Bandhv_.... oot DO «we nid eer 2.1] Gurur@do R4gtavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 300 
Pg : (Deshasth Brahman); 41. 
ai 104 | Loka Mitra va .»| Haveri (Dhbér-| Doe w- ...|Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
‘ : war). Brahman) ;s 28. 
105 | Raiahansa... ove ee.| Dharwar a. obe es} Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 100 
héda Brahman): 4l. 
106 | Rasik Ranjini .... ooo] Gadag ees hiek: aa eos} Gaurishankar R4mprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
i Brzhman); 41, 
" MARATHI. 
107 | Arunodaya gs ee vest Oe sec ...| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 615 
Brahman); 23. 
108 | A’rydvart ... ve sor} Dhulia ... oo cee) ae eee} Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De-| 300 
shasth Yajurvedi Br&hman); 34. | 
109 | Bakul ..  ... «| Ratnagiri | Do. «+ — «s.| Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27 = 500 
110 Belgaum Samachar ...| Belgaum... see i a -»-| Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ;|300—400 
i 41. 
fi 111 | Bhn't er a .»| Bombay Sh ae due «| Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu 1,500 
4 | (Pathare Prabhu); 42. 
4 112 | Chandanshu ae We ac a De ow .»| R&mchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 25 
a shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
113 | Chandrak4nt ...| Chikodi ... Pe a ee ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
| | ' pawen Brdhman) ; 40. 
| 114 Chandrodaya eve ..| Chiplun ... aie an ...| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 275 
4 Brahman); 40. 
i | 115 | Ohikitsak ... sii «| Belgaum oe ee ee .».| Abaji Ramchandra Sd4vant ; Hindu (Mardétha);| 1,000 
Le 42. 
116 Chitragupta ae SER oes wt ae wer --| Jagannath Baldji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 250 
Brahman) ; 38. 
117 | Dakshin Vritta ... ...| Kolhd4pur st ek ¢ .».| Saddshiv Vithal Parasnavis ; Hindu (Chandra- 100 
seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 67. 
118 | Deshakdlavartam4n ...| Hrandol ... a a ee ...| Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
a Brénman) ; 32. 
a 119 | Dharma .... woe a ee ee me Ee Ses -eo| Kasoinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,000 
Be rahman) ; 48. : 
120 | Dharwar Vritta ... wes| Dharwar a ae .«.| Saddshiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 600 
a 121 payee Sagar oo eee} Kolh&pur oe Pe oe Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 350 
a | ; | man); 41. 
4: 122 | Granthamala i | Do. ...| Monthly «| Vishnu Govind Bij4purkar, M.A.; Hindu 700 
n | (Deshastha Brahman); 41. 
' 128 | Hindu Punch ... sock CM dee we.| Weekly ... eo+| Krishn4ji Késhinath Phadke, Hindu(Chitpdwan| 1,500 
a Brahman); 38. 
if 124 | Jagadddarsh tien ...| Ahmednagar .| Do. os ..| KAashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 2980 
pawan Brahman); 62. 
125 | Jagadhitechchhn ... ..| Poona ... oe ene ...| Rdoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 2,000 
wan Brahman) ; 75. 
Jagatsum4chér ... 7 1 SO ns. i oe ae -.| Trimbak <A’b4ji R&je; Hindu (Kdyasth 500 
Prabhu) ; 41. 
127 | Kal aw, ian .e.| POOMA ... x fo | eee ...| Shivrdm Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 6,400 
sh (Chitp4wan Brahman); 39. 
He 128 | Kalpatarnu ... «eee Shol&pur cool ale one --| Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 420 
Fae weed Brahman); 46. | 
Karmanuk oes ves| POONA... eek: ..| Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&awan| 4,100 
| Brahman) ; 38. 
| 130 | Keral Koki] _... ...| Bombay... ...| Monthly oe ae —. Athle; Hindu (Karh4da| 2,000 
re Se as ts . man) ; 49. 
ae 181 |Kesari ... ..  .../Poona ...  ...| Weekly... ...| B&l Gangédhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindul 17,500 
Ae & oe (Chitp wan Brahman) ; 48. 
ne 182 | Khéndesh Chitragupta .... Dbulia ... ..., Do. ... vas oa ga Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth| 300 
oi man) ; 26. 
.: 188 | Khéndesh Vaibhav _...} Do. .... =o) eae ces — 7) =_ a Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth 600 
a | rahman).; 39. 
iF 136°| Loka Bandbu ... —...| TAsgaon... peal I ae = ee oat ema Bhide ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 200 
re “196 | Lokamnta | Vengurla, =| Do»... | BAamershna Gop Pandit; Hindu (Gaud) . 90 
186 | Lokaseva ... ce Chee ik Dn we eck i oe Barve; Hindu (Chitpzwan| 600 
«| Sétéra + me] Dos on] Phndurang B&b4ji Bhosley ; Hindu (Marstha);, 150 
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MaritHi—continued. 
| Moda Vritta... ove | Wail -o+| Weekly ... 
Mumbai Punch .. ~~ ---| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly 
Mumbai Vaibhav see ns ey 
Mumbai Vaibhav no .| Weekly ... 
Nagar Samachar... .».| Ahmednagar as” awe 
Nasik Vritta .| Nasik Do. eee 
| Nipdni Vaibhav ... ooo) NipAni oe | Do. : 
Nydy Sindhu ... e:| Ahmednagar ...| Do. 
_—— Bhushan .| Pandharpur .«| Do... 
Pandhari Mitri ... cee Do. eee ee 
Parikshak ... iis -e-| Belgaum Do. 
Poona Vaibhav ... -| Poona Do. see 
Prabodh Chandrika .| Jalgaon ... Do. 
| Prakssh | Satara Daw 
Pratod _... oe -««| Islampur «| Do. 
Réighav Bhushan... .| Yeola eS) aa 
Satya Mitra ...| Malegaon Do. 
Satya Sadan J Alibag ... eee| Do. 
Satya Shodhak ... : Ratnagiri 3 ee 
Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari.} Poona .| Fortnightly 
Sholadpur Samachar so+/ Sholapur | Weekly ... 
Shrigonda Vritta... .| Shrigonda Do. . ccc 
Shri Shahu — ccc] SAtATA aes i Dos: ww 
Shubh Suchak ... cool DOs . ose Do, eee 
Sumant | Karad ces eee! - Do, ene 
Vidya Vilas ee ees} Kolhapur | -| Bi-weekly 
Vihari .| Bombay... ‘| Weekly ... 
Vividh Dnyan Vistar Do, oe -| Monthly... 
Vrittas#r ... ve ooo] W2Hi swe =‘ ove} Weekly ... 
Vritta Sudha —s ows | SAtAra see Do. eee 
Vydpari ve oe »».| Poona oes Do. 
Vydpdr Samachar .. ---| Ahmednagar ..-| Do, — .c 
SINDI. | 
| Khairkhah vs ve:{ Lérkhéna _...| Weekly ... 
Meee... a0 -oo| Hyderabad (Sind), er 
Sind Sudhar eee eee| Karachi... ae ie 
Sookree__... ose 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 
| 
Késhinath Véman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 
Brahman) ; 48. 

.| Anandréo Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 100 
Saraswat Brahman); 30, 
Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 

pawan Brahmay) ; 43. 

Do. do. «+| 1,260 
Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 24. | 200 
| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 450 } 
Brahman); 28. | 
| Vishnu Ramchandra Vijapurkar; Hindu 100 

(Deshasth Brahman); 50. 
Waman Shridhar Kukde: Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Bradhman) ; 31. 
Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 75 
Brdhman) ; 34. 
Govind Sakharém Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman) ; 42. 
V4aman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu — 300 
wat Brahman). 
.|Ganesh Mahb4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 250 
Brahman); 36. 
.| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 39. 
.| Ganesh Ballél Phansdikar; Hindu (Karh4da 500 
Brahman); 32, 
.|Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu (Karhdda)go9—369 
Brahman) ; 23. 
.| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
oo Hirachand ; Hindu (Gujar4ti Jain) ; 200 
6. 
R4oji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brdh- 150 
man); 53. 
.| Hari Naérdyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 950 
Brahman) ; 60. | 
.| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
buddhi; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhada Bra@bman) ; 45. 
.| Narsappa Abunna; Hindu (Kaémati) ; 46 400 
.| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
44, 
.| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 100 
man); 22. 
| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
Brahman); 61. 
Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- R0 
shasth Brahman); 33. 
| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale ; ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Br@éhman); 21. 
.| Balkrishna Nat ‘ayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
wan Brahman); 36. 
(1} Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni... 600 
(2) Rénkrishns Raghunath . Moramkear ; ; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). . 
.| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
Laxman Vaman Khat4vkar ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman); 38. 
...| Nana padaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
man) ; 39. 
Rutunchand Punamshand Mutha Hindu(Mér-| 4.900 
wadi) ; 30. ae 
.| Hakim Dharmsing Tahiising ; Hindu (Khatri) ;| About 
32. 
eoe| Tarachand Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20... 
| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 38 __... 
-»-|Asaumal Reghumal; Hindu (Lohana); 42 ... 900 
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Bombay... _...| Monthly v.|Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muha 2,000 
(Sunni); 32. - 


Do. ...  ...| Weekly... | ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 5,000 
| Muhammadan ; 50. 


Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 
Muhammadan. 


ae Bombay eee ems Gy)” Siar soe} Tajammal Hossain ; Muhammadan eee co we 


col. Oe eee” oe Dally coe ...) Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 1,000 
Muhammadan ; 50. 
«| Poona... eos] Weekly oo» -oe| Shaik Abdulla walad Shaik Mahomed ; Muham- 250 
madan (Shaik); 31. 


i Pe 


| Gvuzana't1 anp Hrnpt. 


180 | Jain pon be ...| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly «+ ad — Fatechand K4rbhéri; Hindu (Jain); 1,400 


Mara'THI AND Ka’NAREEE. 


181 Chandrika eee eee eee Bagalkot ees Weekly ese eee Bando Trimbak Kerur ; Hindu (D eshasth 160 
Bréhman, Smérta) ; 82. 


| 30 
ManrArnt anp Urnpv. 
me 182 | Gulbarga Sam&chér __....| Gulbarga (Hyder-| Weekly... —_...| Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 250 
| abad Deccan). 50. ‘ 
| Porrucugrsz-Konxanl. 
7 


188 | A Luz ‘iia ise .».| Bombay... eos] Weekly ee ...|/ Antone Fernandes; Goanese; 23 ihe best See 


Notes-—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. : 
re B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in itaiics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
ae | list is printed in brackets after the name 1 


©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, : 


, the.accent is left out, and the short a(S] = # in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
me ‘een strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 17 
a in Arenodaya or the well-known Miéra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


: D. The ‘figures giving the ‘circulation or number of copies rublisheé of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Circula- 


| ANGLO-GUJARATI. | . ) 


80a | Karachi Sam4ch4r vee} Karachi... ...| Weekly... ...| Balkrishna KaAshingth Mélvankar; Hindu 100 
(Maratha) ; 31. 
GuJARATI. 


65a | Aryavir... oan oso] DOREG «ces -oo| Weekly ... «| Krishnardo Mangeshréo Fadnis; Hindu) 260 { 
: (Shenvi Br4hman) ; 30. 


| 
78a | Jivadaya ... eee ooo Surat a0 -- | Monthly... -ee| Dhirajrém Dalpatrém Vaid; Hindu (Audich} 300 
Br&4hman); 36. 


804 | Kathiaw4r Mitra ... ...| Ahmedabad ~—««e| Weekly ... ...| Jadurém Shd4mji Dave; Hindu (Andich 300 
Brahman). ie 


Maka’ THI. 


111 | Brahmodaya coo. p00] BARDAE ccc -+| Fortnightly ... | N&r&éyan Balwant Hardikar ; Hindv (Karhfda} ___... 


Brahman). 


. 


‘ SINDHI. 


17a | Sind Kesary 2s " Shikarpur -oo| Weekly ... ae Chelérém Ménghirmal ; Hindu (Luh4na); 40. 100 : 


~ | 


The Editor of No. 70 is Kdlidés Motiram and its circulation is 150. i 
Nos, 146 and 177 have ceased to exist. | } 
The publication of Nos, 38, 45, 51, 90, 91, 114 and 117 has been temporarily suspended. : 
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Politice.and the Public Administration. 


1, Alady contributor to the Pdrsi,in commenting on the exclusive character - 
of the movement of Indian ladies in Bombay for. 


“i * ene ; hag 2 ea presenting an address of welcome to Her Royal High- 


of the movement of Indian 68S the Princess of Wales, writes as follows:— | 


ladies in Bombay for present- ‘‘ Although it is an extravagant idea to attach 
ing an address of welcome to any political importance to this incident, neverthe- 
8 Royal Highnyss the jogs I confess I cannot blame those English people 
ncess of Wales. , ; ° 
Pérsi (14), for Aug. who honestly entertain such an idea. The anti- 
English political views of the husbands or brothers 
of some of the Jadies, who have taken a prominent partin the movement, 
are so well-known that to me it is a matter of no surprise that some of 
the English observers should draw such an inference...,..,........ Whether 
politics have anything to do with the movement or not, for my part I am 
almost certain of one thing. I do believe that those who hada hand in 
making the movement exclusively of Indian women had an unpleasant experi- 
ence in the past of a joint European movement. It is an open secret that many 
of our ladies were dissatisfied with the manner in which they were treated by 
some Englishwomen, when they were working together on a former occasion. 
The Parsi, Jewish and MUHindu ladies could scarcely get their voice 
heard, and things were done in a pretty high-handed manner by some of the 
English ladies. Most of the Hindu ladies were obviously ignorant of what was 
being done at the Committee meetings, which were conducted in English, but 
with the Parsi women the case was different. Highly accomplished Parsi 
ladies of birth and rank, of education and refinement, were treated in a rather 
condescending manner by Mrs. Tomkins from Brixton or Mrs. Brown from 
Notting Hill! Can Parsi dames put up with such unmannerly and rude treatment 
at the hands of Mrs. Suburbia es London P They felt offended then, and 
I suppose it is ¢his that has induced them to keep away from such people 
on the present occasion. I believe that is the true explanation, But let me 
confess that I do not approve of the exclusive nature of the present movement 
asa good answer to the conduct of afew Englishwomen in the past. We 
must not forget that for one such woman we have in Bombay we have 
ten good, well-behaved Englishwomen, who would be above doing anything 
mean or unwomanly. Why should we not, therefore, associate with them in 
all public movements? It would be to our advantage to do so. That course 
ought to have been followed in the present instance.”’ 


2. ‘“*The meeting in the Town Hall on Monday evening last was a 
Pubi; a most eloquent expression of the loyalty of the citizens 
me pier nga, Sak 2, Of Bombay and of the desire of all classes of His 
g preliminary ar- : ‘"° ; ng 

rangements for welcoming Majesty’ S subjects in this island to receive the heir to 
Their Royal Highnesses the the throne and his illustrious consort with honours 
Prince and Frincess of Wales efitting their august position...... It is a singular 
tie Powter ote byt ong I7th testimony to the hold the Royal family have on the 
Aug., Eng. cols. ; Bombay affection, veneration and gratitude of the people of 
Samdchdr (66), 16th Aug.; this country that party strifes should be completaly 
Akhbar-i-Istam (64), 16th hushed and political complaints and grievances for- 
Ang. gotten in the spontaneous and ready desire of all 
castes, creeds and classes to tender a most cordial and enthusiastic welcome 
to the Roya! couple.......... Bombay tas resolved that it shall receive Their 
Royal Highnesses in a way creditable to its reputation, not only as one of 
the most important centres of trade and industry in the land but as the gateway 
of India. It has decided to play on the landing of Their Royal Highnesses 
the réle of spokesman for the entire country. It has, further, feit that mere 
transitory tamashas won’t do, and that it must commemorate the visit by 
some permanent memorial. Withaview to this it has resolved to establish 
a most stately institution, which shall at once be a centre of instruction and 
intellectual pastime.” {The Bombay Samachar, the Akhddr-i-Islém and many 
other papers of the week express sentiments of deep loyalty and attachment to 
the Royal family in noticing the proceedings of the meeting. | 


-: . 4 +--8 Bombay will = aoe cash ne care oy panies . a 
ee Ne i vi! pression U minds of the al visitors. 
 — ___,_Endian Spectator (7), 19th Fong Tr aeaten F seauiieats fortunate in that this is 
Beret RS. Ane: Ter" Greco \0) “the'second time he receives Their Royal Highnesses 
. See ond thé seas, and he has whetted the emotional appetite of the local public by 
» them how active and keen an interest the Prince and the Princess take in 
y classof the people and in whatever relates to their welfare. It is incum- 
bént on the Executive Committee to make His Excellency acknowledge at the 
preper time that, as compared with the people of this country, the Colonies are 
a selfish lot. Bombay will have a permanent memorial of the visit in the 
4 museum, which has so warm a supporter in His Excellency, Some criticism 
.. seems to have cut deep into His Excellency’s heart, and at Monday’s meeting 
oS he took the trouble to answer the objection that ‘it is rather a waste of money 
to put it into a museum,’ while the poor and the suffering require all the 
finds we can spare, Eventhe poordo not live by bread alone.......... A 
museum is visited ‘as much by the poor as by the rich, and no one objects to 
free jibraries and a store-house of archeological remains. ‘There is perhaps 
| a sentiment in many quarters that while a museum is a valuable educator, 
| itis not worth while spending too much money overa museum building 
F in a country, which is rich enough in architectural monuments. However, 
: 


e ¥ 


‘ 


we have not heard that the new museum will be built with foreign marble or 
that a phenomenal amount of money will be lavished upon the edifice to 
i make it an architectural cynosure.” 


4, ‘* We are sorry we have not space for a full report of the proceedings 
of the Town Hall meeting. The speech of His Excel- 


Oriental Review (13), 16th jency the Governor of Bombay was sensible, digni- 


i Aug.; Indu Prakésh (44), 


16th Aug., Eng. cols. fied and worthy of the occasion. His apologia of 
i Royal tours was to the point and convincing. In 
‘- a recent issue of this paper we pointed out how certain letters written 


to the late Queen by our most gracious Emperor, while on a visit to this 
country as Prince of Wales, resulted in bringing into prominence some 
if of India’s grievances and caused their partial and temporary eradication, 
er : and we may be permitted to hope that the forthcoming Royal visit may also 
a have the same kind of effect. It is gratifying also to know that Bombay has 
¢ - yisen to the occasion and that the long-felt desideratum of a museum will be 
i supplied, We are certain that ample subscriptions will soon flow in for this 
object as well as for other celebrations. We hope that the poor will not be 
forgotten, and as on the occasion of the visit of the present King-Emperor 
: arrangements will be made to /éte school children, ‘The speech of our popular 
: and much-loved Chief Justice was also to the point. His sympathetic allusion 
: to the deep-seated loyalty of the Indian peoples, so ably emphasised by the 
Honourable Sir P. M. Mehta, was much appreciated. The Honourable 
Sir P: M. Mehta, when he rose to speak on the second resolution, was received 
with loud cheers which lasted for some minutes. We mention this fact, 
because it has been widely noticed by vernacular papers, which never miss an 
opportunity to have a fling at the Corporation Knight, and because it has a 
deep and abiding significance.” [The Indu Prakdsh writes:—‘The enthu- 
siastic loyalty, which permeated the assembly at the Town Hall yesterday, 
shows that our city will prove itself worthy of its best traditions 
on the occasion of the approaching Koyal visit. It was a happy idea 
that we should not be content this time merely with fleeting tamashas, and 
no memorial could be better calculated to serve the double purpose of 
commemorating the visit and adding tothe city an institution, at once attractive 
and useful, than a museum and a garden worthy of the city. ”’| 


*5, His Excellency Lord ge yee in ae the proceedings of the 
piped meeting dwelt upon the advantages of Royal and 
meno. ri oer Mai gubernatorial tours. Much rhs 2 upon the way 
y | these tours are utilised for gathering information, and 
no hard and fast rule can be laid down for all classes of rulers. A good deal 

_ gan be said in favour of future rulers or emperors travelling far and wide at 

-, least throughout their dominions, and the forthcoming Royal visit might, if 
‘x properly utilised, become a source of pleasure and instruction both 
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to the Royal visitors as well as to the people.......... The learned Chief 
Justice of the Bombay High Court correctly observed: ‘If there be one 
sentiment or topic which above others unites all classes and creeds, it is 
the loyalty that is felt throughout the length and breadth of the land to 
the King-Emperor and the Royal house.’.......... We agree with the Honour- 
able Sir Pherozeshah M, Mehta in his observation that‘a greater truth was 
never uttered,’......... Wehave no doubt that His Excellency’s appeal to 
the citizens of Bombay to accord a loyal, hearty and enthusiastic reception to 
Their Royal Highnesses on the occasion of their first landing on Indian soil 
will be responded to in a cordial spirit. It is proposed not only. to celebrate 
the occasion with rejoicings and festivities in which the people at large will 
participate, but also to commemorate it by raising a substantial memorial in the 
form of a museum combining instruction and culture with pleasure and recrea- 
tion. His Excellency, though he is naturally disinclined to appropriate all 
the credit to himself for this project, has done much to encourage and support 
it. We think the Bombay Government will have to support the project even 
more liberally than they have done, but a more than satisfactory beginning has 
been made.............. In concluding the proceedings of the meeting His 
Excellency gave expression to certain views about the character of the building, 
which will meet with universal approval. ‘For myself,’ said Lord Laming- 
ton, ‘I do not care how beautiful a building is, whether church, temple or 
museum ; unless it represents the embodiment of human interest and human 
life, to me it is mere stones and mortar and represents nothing worthy of 
memory.’ Let us hope that the structure will be ornamental in its severe 
simplicity, and that its true ornamentation will be its utility.”’ 


6, “The public meeting held in the Town Hall on Monday last was, 
me : on the whole, a great success. The resolutions were 
Pag Goftar® (84), 20th  Gonceived in a most sympathetic spirit and were com- 
ug., Eng, cols.; Akhbar-e- : ; : 
Soudegar (65), 7th Aug. prehensive and to the point.......... The sentiments 
and expressions of loyalty on the part of the Indian 
speakers were all that could be desired on such an occasion. ‘The speaker, who 
reminded the meeting of the deep and general sorrow felt throughout the country 
on the occasion of the death of the late Queen-Empress and the universal rejoic- 
ings evinced at the time of the Coronation of the King-Emperor, reflected the 
general opinion of the whole country, when he said that the loyalty and 
devotion of the Indians to the British Crown were as genuine as they were 
deep and abiding. The meeting, though large and enthusiastic, lacked 
the presence of the European element. It will be seen from the reports 
of the meeting which appeared in the two English dailies that there 
were only about adozen Englishmen present on the occasion.......... The 
absence of a large number of Europeans, officials and non-officials, was felt 
by many at the meeting, and it was-openiy remarked that, as members of the 
ruling race and as those who have to set an example in such matters to the 
various Indian communities, they ought to have considered it their first duty 
to be present on such an occasion. As Monday was a holiday, following the 
week-end, they preferred to avail themselves of it than to fulfil a duty which 
they owed to their own Sovereign and the Royal family, and also to the subject 
races inhabiting the vast Indian Empire. It is for His Excellency the Governor, 
as head of the Presidency, to take steps to ensure that no such indifference 
is exhibited on a similar occasion in the future. A‘confidential resolution may 
be profitably issued by the Bombay Government drawing .the attention of the 
officials (most of whom were conspicuous by their absence) and also of non- 
officials, if that can be done, to their negligence or inditfereace in the matter.” 
[The Akhbdr-e-Souddégar makes similar comments upon the absence of the 
European element in the Town Hall meeting. It further adds :—There was 
another feature of the meeting, which was hardly an edifying cr a dignified 
one. About 500 mill-hands had been brought together and made to staud 
outside the Town Hall at the time of the meeting. The motive of the promoters 
of the meeting was that these men should disseminate the news about the 
forthcoming Royal visit and about the celebrations proposed to be held on the 
occasion among the lower classes in the city, But the majority of these 
ignorant people had not the faintest idea of the purpose for which they had 
oon 687—4 
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Been herded togetlier. From inquiries made by the representative of a con- 
em y it ap that the impression generally prevailing among them 
was that they had been called there to express their opinion on the advisability 


or otherwise of working mills at night with electric light. Surely the absence 
of this element would not have detracted from the effect or success of the grand 
meeting at the Town Hall.] 


*7. “The public meeting cmap in the Town oy on Monday last for the 
os st BS eat purpose of making suitable arrangements for a right 
‘ iar ce, eda oe royal, enthusiastic and loyal welcome to Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales was a 
brilliant success. The initial idea of His Excellency the Governor to have a 
museum in its broadest sense, namely, asa place of:popular resort for the 
cultivation of all the humanities which go to make up culture, has received solid 
support........ The Royal visit has stirred and ‘enthused ’ at least one loyal and 
f nerous heart, that of our respected Muhammadan fellow citizen, Mr. Curinibhoy 
: rahim, who has already contributed three lakhs towards the museum. From the 
if distant Kathiawidr States, always squeezed and submissively ready to be squeezed 
: on such occasions, Jundgadh has contributed Rs. 12,000. This germ of loyal 
it generosity, having now been well sown in the soil and well watered by His 
1 Excellency the Governor, is bound to spread far and wide. We should rejoice 
W for the sake of the new Temple of all the Muses that it should so spread, but it 
: is to be wished it might not manifest symptoms of an unhealthy growth. Care 
should be taken that the sordid and degrading motive of official recognition as 
the recompense of generosity in scme form or another is held in check....... 
Discrimination is expected of those who have it in their power to accord official 
recognition, There is a wide difference between the sterling gold of disinterested 
and genuine philanthropy and the brummagem article of personal vanity, 
ambition and selfishness.......... By all means let the museum find as many 
4h generous donors as it can; let there be as many honest and warm-hearted 
2] devotees before the great Temple of Intellectualism and Recreation we are goin 
to have in our midst, By all means let their pure benevolence be cherished in 
i marble on the walls of that stately edifice, But let not the other class, the 
A pseudo-devotees of the hour, consumed with a burning desire to seek their 
a | nonsofficial zirvana at the hands of our modern SBudhas on the heights of 
i Simla or Mahdabaleshwar, find any place theré....... The unrighteousness of 
B the vulgar worshipper of Mammon and his obstreperous and ostentatious 
philanthropy should be rigidly proscribed.”’ 


—_ 


f 8. At the meeting held in the Town Hall on Monday last, Sir Bhalchandra 
'f | Kél (227), 18th Aug. Krishna observed that any representative of the King- 

Kimperor may be sure of receiving an enthusiastic 
welcome in Bombay. Now, if a welcome has become so cheap here, it would 
not be really worth getting. As Government have conferred knighthoods on 
three or four persons amongst us, it would be easy for them to get up demon- 
A strations in honour of the Royal visitors. But it is a question for consideration 
i , how far the people at large take interest in such demonstrations. The 
\ enormous attendance at the Town Hall meeting has given satisfaction to some 
Anglo-Indians, who feel reassured on seeing that discontent has not yet got 
hold of the minds of all Indians, They console themselves with the thought 
that, although the Indians may have their grievances, their loyalty to the Royal 
family at any rate is deep and abiding. Butthe manifestation of loyalty on 
such occasions is not very surprising. Where absence of loyalty constitutes an 
offence, the loyalty shown by the people is like making a virtue of a necessity. 
It does not follow from this that the people of India are really contented. 


9. Our people are pgrspoossciag "oe present addresses oe accord receptions 
aaa to every European coming to this country, whether 

Arydvarta (108), 12th Aug. high a low. : They are ponies to Price {MPa in 
such matters. The very persons, who had condemned Lord Curzon’s regime 
and demanded his recall to England, waited upon him with an address, when he 
returned to India in December last. How shall we characterise such folly ? 
The Prince and Princess of Wales will arrive here shortly, and lakhs of rupees 
‘will be wasted on their reception, Newspaper editors have begun to propose that 
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His Royal Highness should remit this tax and confer that right upon us, but 
are they not aware that the Prince himself is dependent upon others and 
possesses but little authority? We shall only maké fools of ourselves by 
wasting money on his reception. But it would not be very surprising if we 
bid farewell to our common-sense during the ebullition of our loyalty. It is 
only such conduct of ours that tends to perpetuate a foreign rule over us. 


10. The Mahdrdshtra Vritta suggests that the forthcoming Royal visit to 

Makéréshtra Vritta (137) India should be commemorated by a total abolition of 

hag inn m SEES"? the salt tax and observes:—The concession will be 

specially welcomed by the public, as it will benefit 

the rich and the poor alike. Besides, it will protect the country against many 

fearful diseases, like plague and others, which at present play a terrible havoc 
on account of the insufficient consumption of salt by the people. 


11. “ Replying to a question by Sir M. Bhownaggree, the Colonial Secretary 
intimated that he was thinking of the desirability of 
Prospect of the appoint- appointing a Commission to inquire into the question 
ment of a Commission to of the status of Indians in South Africa. We welcome 
inquire into the treatment of ' ' 
Tatinns tn Boath Aivica. the news, and hope that, if a fair measure of the 
Mahdétta (11), 13th Aug. pro-Indian element is represented on the Commission, 
it will do some good to the cause of our unfor- 
tunate countrymen who are struggling for their very existence in South 
Africa. It would not be unreasonable to anticipate that in the event of 
such a Commission being appointed, Sir M. Bhownaggree will probably be a 
member thereof and have a good opportunity of doing real service to the 
Indians. May we hope that Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, who, too, has, of course, 
been doing much for the Indians in South Africa, will also be appointed a 
member of the Commission,” 


12. The Modavritta dwells at length on the hardships endured by Indians 
in South Africa and winds up with the following 
account of the alleged ill-treatment of an Indian, one 
Gowrishankarsinh, as narrated by himself:—I am 
the servant of a European mining company in the 
Transvaal, On the 24th March last I was suffering 
from fever and being unable to go to work lay on a bed 
in my hut. The foreman of the mine‘entered the hut, and flinging away the 
blanket with which I had covered myself, beat me with his stick continuously 
and severely for fifteen minutes. He then forcibly dragged me to the mine, 
where two men were asked to hold me down, in which condition I was kicked 
and struck all over my body by the assistant foreman. I was then handcuffed 
and placed in custody till evening. Afterwards the Chief Manager allowed 
me to depart. My face and clothes were covered all over with blood, and the 
manager made me wash them and gave me some medicine. I entreated him 
to give me a pass for going to Ladysmith, but he threatened to keep me in con- 
finement, if I lodged a complaint beforea Court. Many of my fellow-labourers 
were eye-witnesses to the ill-treatment I received. |The paper remarks :—Such 
cases are of common occurrence in South Africa, and yet Mr. Lyttleton had the 
hardihood to deny in Parliament that any oppression was practised by the 
whites upon Indian coolies ! } 


18. Mr. A. Rogers (retired 1. C. 8.) contributes an article to Hast and West 
PE RC ae on the question whether India is capable of standing 
Bast and West (4), for Aug. alone. He endeavours to show that on account of 
the heterogeneity of castes and creeds in India and 

the varying ideals and mutual jealousies of the different communities, there is 
no prospect in the near future of the realisation of the Congress ideal of India 
becoming a united nation, swayed by one common motive of patriotism 
and capable of standing by itself. The writer then quotes extracts from 
an article published in a College Magazine touching upon the selfish. 
ness and want of public spirit among the Indians, and concludes ay 
follows :—* Nor is it by any means the case that the country itself is not aware 
of its own failing in this respect. Ina large part of the Bombay Presidency 


Alleged ill-treatment of an 
Indian labourer in a mine in 
South Africa. 

Modavritia (138), 14th 


Aug, 


and the Native States subordinate to it, the want of public spirit, which leads. 
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g to assist’the police in the prevention and punishment 
me, 18 6Vii by the existence of the custom of the country of making 
fhole villages responsible, on failure of the tracks of robbers being carried on 
‘beyond their limits, for the value of property stolen there or tracked in from 
Outside. ‘The enforcing of such responsibility was embodied in the old Bombay 
Re ins Of 1827, in force till the passing of the Indian Criminal Code, and 
the writer of this article has himself, as Magistrate, often put the law into force. 
It wasa rough and ready, not to say primitive and barbarous, method of 
inculeating upon the people the necessity for their co-operation in the 
ation of order and the suppression of crime, but it was the only method 
of bringing home that necessity to the populace and forcing them, in spite of 
themselves, out of their habits of selfishness. The failing, which the writer of 
the article in the College Magazine quoted above has frankly denounced in 
language that the bitterest hater of the native would have hesitated to make 
use of, is, no doubt, one of the chief obstacles to the growth of that spirit of 
unselfish patriotism, without which the idea of India ever becoming a self- 
contained nation, entertained by many of the educated natives and eloquently 
set forth in many of the Congress speeches of the day, is simply futile. We 
hope better things of the country, but confess to its future in this respect being 
dark, when the fact of so many millions of the lower classes being held in a 
servile, if not degraded, state by the upper so-called enlightened classes is taken 
into consideration. Who shall awake the masses of the people from their 
lethargy ? Will'the delegates, who are about to visit England for the purpose 
of laying before the electors the wrongs of India, dare to flout the opinion of 
their educated fellow-countrymen by including some of the outcastes among 
their number, and advocate on behalf of‘ their less favoured brethren those 
doctrines of equality between man and man which they so eloquently set forth 
_« in their public utterances, but in private so utterly ignore? Again must we 
deliberately answer the question ‘ Can India stand alone?’ by replying ‘ The 
time is not yet.’ ”’ 


14. In the course of its second article on the liberation of Greece, the Kdl 
; writes as follows :—Oppression over the ruled alone is 
How did Greece regainher not sufficient to bring about a revolution ina country ; 
political independence ? “gg o ; 
Kal (127), 18th Aug. it is only when the people begin to abhor such oppres- 
sion that they think of rising against their rulers. Up 
to 1820 the Greeks silently suffered oppression at the hands of the Turks similar 
in many respects to that against which we Indians have been protesting. 
It is true that we have got courts of law while the Greeks had none, but 
at the same time it is a patent fact that these courts fail to deal out impartial 
justice as between Natives and Europeans. It is likewise true that our just 
and humane Government would never openly allow the rayats’ children to be 
forcibly separated from their parents for default in payment of land revenue as 
the Turks used to do in Greece, But has not the impoverishment brought on 
by heavy taxation compelled many poor parcnts in India, in times of famine, 
to deliver their children into the hands of the missionaries? Our native 
regiments can well be compared tothe Janissaries of the Sultan of Turkey, ever 
ready to turn their arms against their own countrymen at the bidding of their 
masters; and poor Indians who enter Government service for their livelihood 
form another class of Janissaries helping their masters to keep their 
fellow-countrymen in bondage. ‘This, however, is our own fault and not 
that of Government, for we voluntarily become its Janissaries and hand 
over our children to missionaries through poverty. From this point of 
view the condition of Greece at the time was a hundred times worse than that of 
India, The oppression of the Turks, however, sowed the seeds ot liberty in 
Greece, and her people made up their minds to throw off the alien yoke. The 
‘first thing they did was to purge the Greek language of Turkish words that 
shad been adopted into it. ‘lhey also began to study their ancient authors, and 
fae as the Mahabharat gave inspiration to the Marathas of Shivaji’s time, 
‘Homer did the same for the Greeks of this period. Schools and libraries were 
established for saeuaain she of the poopie - trained teachers went about 
‘the country ing the principles iberty.......... The poets of the 
‘period did not ‘waste their energies in eulogisiig the Turkish Sultan and his 
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court, but they composed songs breathing patriotic sentiments and inciting the 
Greeks to vengeance against the Turks. ‘Then at last a revolt broke out and 


spread through all Greece, in spite of the efforts of the Sultan to roll back the 
tide of popular indignation. 


15. Gloomy reflections are apt to arise inOne’s mind on a comparison of 
bili ih Walt ‘tiadne the present condition of India with that of the rest of 
an ain: | the world. Every nation on the surface of the earth is 
Parikshak (148), 17th prospering, whereas India has gone down to the 
Ang.; Bakul (109), 13th bottomofthedeepsea. It would be good if she were to 
Aug.; Brahmodaya (1114), become extinct for ever. Our British rulers are doin 
10th Aug. all they can to repress our ambitions. They boast of 
having done away with all caste distinctions, but allow invidious distinctions 
between white and black to prevail in the country. The Native States are the 
solitary relics of our past independence, but their rulers, though behaving 
arrogantly towards their subjects, have to bend their knees in abject submission 
before the paramount Power. Sooner or later, these States, too, will be 
permanently absorbed by the British. We, of course, fervently wish that 


such a fate might be averted, but beggars cannot be choosers. {The © 


Bakul also deplores the condition of India under British rule, and com- 
pares Englishmen to free-booters in disguise, who, while professing to govern 
the Indians witti the object of teaching them how to govern themselves, 
annually rob the country of 30 to 40 crores of rupees. The Brahmodaya, in 
giving a description of the fort of Raigad, compares the present miserable and 
dependent condition of the people under British rule with the happiness they 
enjoyed in the days of the Mahratta confederacy. } 


i6. The Adal publishes some verses containing the “ Utterances of a thief 
confined in a jail”’ to the following effect :—The world 
How do thieves anddacoits is full of thieves ; how is it that no one punishes them ? 


— in becoming rulers Of ‘hose who wield authority have attained to their present 
men 


Kél (127), 18th Aug. position by playing the rogue. They hold forsooth 
| the scales of justice in their hands, but should they 


not feel ashamed of their antecedents ? Does power come to one of itself, or is” 


it acquired by just or unjust acts? Do not those who try to rule over others, 
after reducing them to slavery by force, act like thieves at first and then commit 
countless murders through greed? Those wicked persons, who were at first 
murderers, dacoits and thieves, afterwarls become great kings. ‘Then they 
mete out justice, act like devotees and pose as an incarnation of morality. 
Forgetting their past wicked deeds, they boast of the sanctity of their authority. 


17. Commenting upon the rumours about the probability of Lord Curzon’s 
resignation, the Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—‘*If Lord 
Comments on the rumours Curzon really resigns, there would be a great throw- 
about the probability of Lord ing up of hats and Babudom will mightily rejoice. 
Cpgeon 8 revignes But what of the morrow? Is it not an iron 
Jam-e-Jamshed (29), 14th : y 
Aug., Eng. cols. of fate that, at the very moment when it shrieks the 
loudest against Lord Curzon and demands his imme- 
diate recall, Babudom should be looking to him, of all Englishmen, for 
justice in the Saran and other recent outrage cases? India has truly many 
difficulties to grapple with, many pitfalls to avoid......... Of these the most 
serious are likely to be of her own making. Every thoughtful and sincere 
patriot will deplore the spectacle of the Indians recklessly copying 
every mischievous method of the political demagogues of the West, making 
the task of administering their country too arduous and irksome for the 
best of British statesmen, and driving to despair, by unjust vituperation and 
abuse, every honest, hard-working, well-meaning and sincere ruler who 
undertakes to Serve them. What a heart-rending prospect for those who 
wish to seé India attracting into her service the best and most liberal«minded 
of British statesmen, ”’ 


18, Commenting on the agitation against the Bengal: partition scheme, 

tem the Mahrdita observes :— The Bengali nation has put 

pi ener? — the itself on a very serious trial, and uns ympathetic 
Be nntia( 11), 18th Ag. critics will soon exhibita tendency to judge of the 
| measure of partition not so much by its merits as 
con 687—<5 | 
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"~~  ~—'—sO'By the quality and even the success or failure of the agitation against it. 

~~. ~-« Gn.e way, therefore, the question of the partition will now be relegated to 
: | and the eyes of the whole Indian world will be turned to 
nation. The point of view ofa mere spectator 
‘a Admittedly no greater calamity could befall Bengal than 
his partition. Bengal pledges itself to do all that lies in its power to 
revent the partition. Now, in these circumstances, the success of 
s efforts could be limited only by the inherent limitations upon con- 
stitutional agitation, and if the nation, therefore, fails, it ~will, besides casting 
a gloomy shadow on the prospect of all constitutional agitation, lay itself open 
to the comment that its self-inflicted woes are after all greater than those 
inflicted by an unsympathetic administration.”’ 


19. ‘* All the protests of Bengal have beenin vain: the evil ukase has 
ae Ocieatel Review (18), 16h S0@° forth that the greatest province in India is to be 
aa sage eee UPS) ruthlessly cut in two as it were by the assassin’s 
knife. Never in the annals of British domination 
in India has there been a Viceroy so obdurate to all the prayers of the people 
‘as the one who, on landing in Bombay to resume his office, had the brazen- 
facedness to tell his hearers with his usual. unblushing effrontery that India to 
him signified ‘duty’ spelt with five letters instead of four......... We judge 
him by his actions, and he is the most unpopular Viceroy that has ever been 
saddled on India. All reasoning addressed to him is utterly wasted ; one might 
as well stand on the sea-shore and command the advancing tide to recede 
as pray toand argue with this great Immovable, He is the Htzel of the 
Sagas, the Napoleon imposed upon this vast continent to punish it for 
its past sins. If he were not restrained by superior authority, who will 
be bold enough to say what bounds he would set to his despotism? ”’ 
[Elsewhere the paper writes :—‘‘ Rank injustice, antipathy to the Indian people, 
and 4 stern and unbending desire to keep down Indians under the heel—these 
are the latest signs of the growth of despotism, pure and simple, in India. 
Russian autocracy at this moment is infinitely more honest than the despotism 
of the British raj in India, artfully concealed under forms of freedom which 
area mirage. It is this despotism, simulated under the garb of liberty (liberty 
shackled by a hundred oppressive chains and devices), which is at the root 
of the many so-called domestic ‘reforms’ of Lord Curzon—reforms which, 
when the mask is torn, reveal the hideous nakedness of their mischievous, 
reactionary and repressive tendencies............. it will be asked why these 
measures have been found expedient at all when India is far more enlightened 
to-day than it was in 1838, The question answers itself. It is because of the 
very fact that India is enlightened, articulate and self-assertive that it is 
found necessary to keep her under the heel of refined despotism........... The 
modern race of our ‘Imperial’ rulers, a craven race, argue in the following 
fashion :—Knowledge means wealth, and wealth means power. Power signifies 
overthrow. ‘Therefore, let us put down with a strong arm all that tends to 
increase knowledge. Education must be garroted. It is the fundamental 
measure of protection for the rulers. That being kept under check, the 
resources of civilization cannot develop and expand. Wealth cannot ac- 
cumulate, and without wealth the overthrow of British rule (a bizarre con- 
ception of their own hysterical fears) cannot be accomplished............. 
Ignorance and poverty are secretly believed to be the only instruments to 
guarantee.the permanence of British rule.......... This isthe secret policy of 
modern British rulers of the character of Lord Curzon, and on this policy is the 
ition of Bengal wholly founded. It is the first most important manifesta- 
tion of the new ideals. ‘hat immense danger lurks in them goes without 
saying, and we devoutly pray to Providence that He may give better wisdom 
_ and knowledge to our rulersand save them from the pit of ruin, which they 
are now so sedulously digging for themselves, for it is obvious that the policy 
they are now adopting will disastrously defeat the very object they are so 
anxious to achieve.’’] oe 


20. Lord Curzon hes veally laid India under a deep debt of obligation. 
4a _ Vydpéri (468), 13th Avg, e reactionagg’gneasilres of his regime, having been 
3 a ey * yapari (408) oa - passed in utté defiance of popular opinion, have led 
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the people to turn their attention seriously to politics and to unite in struggling 
for their common rights, In paessigy A course such an encouraging result would 
not have been brought about even during a period of twenty-five successive 
viceroyalties. The Bengal partition scheme is the latest manifestation of Lord 
Curzon’s retrograde policy. It is evident that the Viceroy is bent upon 
trampling public opinion under foot and governing the country according to 
his own sweet will, but there is not the least doubt that his autocratic policy 
will result in serious danger to British rule. Even.a faithful dog, when teased 
beyond endurance, turns upon his oppressor. It is not prudent statesmanship 
to let matters drift to such extremes. The people of India are not opposed 
to British rule, but there is a likelihood of a calamity overtaking Government 
from within on account of the high-handed policy pursued by high officials, 
It is superfluous to remark that it is more necessary for Government to guard 
against such a calamity than against one threatening to come from without. 


*21. ‘“‘We have stated our difficulties in understanding the opposition 
which has been displayed in Bengal to the parti- 
Bengal partition scheme tion scheme. We find that outside that province, 
and the future of the Swadesht thouch there is a desire not to seem unsympathetic, 
movement. ‘s “ee ‘ re 
Indian Social Reformer (6), Public opinion is puzzled and hesitating on the 
20th Ang. question. However that may be, the Bengali leaders 
| have thrown down the gauntlet, and it remains to be 
seen how they back up that act by their future conduct. They have not 
merely passed resolutions and sent protests. ‘They have undertaken to evince 
their indignation in a practical manner by discarding the use of foreign 
goods. We have good reasons to believe that this resolve is being enter- 
tained in a genuine spirit by an appreciable section of the Bengali people 
at present. And even those, who find it difficult to work themselves up 
into a rage over the partition question, may sympathise with an effective 
movement to promote a larger demand for indigenous goods. If the 
Bengalis succeed in their attempt, they will have forged a valuable political 
weapon, which can be used with great effect in securing greater consideration 
for our demands at the hands of Government, If they fail, Indian political 
agitation will be exposed asa thing of no pith and moment, and discredited 
as it has never been before. The alternative is so extreme that one 
almost feels that no section of the population had a right to risk it without 
taking serious counsel with other sections. We may add that Bengali leaders, 
who have been losing ground in Indian politics since Mr. Manmohan Ghose 
died and Mr. Bonnerji emigrated to England, will more than make up 
for the lost ground, if they carry this agitation to a successful issue, 
After having said so much, we are bound to state that wedo not believe that 
the Bengali leaders will succeed in their attempt, We have again and again 
said in these columns that the Swadeshi movement is devoid of the elements, 
which constitute an economic movement. An economic movement must rest 
on the stable elements of human vature and not on unstable ones. The excite- 
ment of a political agitation is pre-eminently and notoriously an unstable 
foundation for a lasting tendency to be based on.,......... Demonstrations have 
their use in politics, but they have absolutely none in economics. A Swadeshi 
movement as a political demonstration may have its effect on the rulers, if it is 
kept up for some time, but such a movement as a means of inducing the 
people to organise industries and to invest capital in them cannot but prove 
wholly inadequate and unreliable. And, lastly, the country does not produce 
enough of commodities, say, cotton cloth, to take the largest item of imports, to 
supply all the needs of the population........... New mills will have to be 
built and handlooms multiplied before any considerable addition can be made to 
the present output. Machinery will have to be imported, chiefly from England. 
Meanwhile, it will pay traders to import foreign goods and pass them as country 
goods and few purchasers can detect the difference. We shall not be convinced 
of the success of the movement, until some prominent import firms of Calcutta 
put up their shutters.”’ 


22. Oommenting upon the monster meeting in Calcutta for protesti 
against the Bengal partition scheme, the Kalpataru 
. Kalpataru (128), 13th writes:—Hitherto the people of India have not 
aug: borrow fore be been able to make their voice heard by holding public 
ye i i meetings and passing resolutions protesting against 
the unpopular measures of Government, 
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Ministry down to the most insignificant 
conspired to turn:a deaf ear to the piteous 
people. The Bengalis, however, have taught us that 


+e alls not go on bended knees before Government to get our~just rights. 


In the movement set on foot by the Bengalis for discarding English-made 
goods, we have a Seipusts ll Exeonehi weapon for enforcing our political demands. If our 
Lancashire feeds, the attention of the British electors is sure 
Seeareantty directed to Indian affairs, with the result that an amelioration will 
be effected in our present condition. But it is no use merely passing a resolution 
of this kind ata public meeting: we should strenuously endeavour to 
put into effect in a spirit of unflinching self-sacrifice. [The Chikitsak and 
the Arunodaya warmly commend the action of the Bengalis in resolving 
to discard the use of Knglish-made goods as worthy of imitation by the 
ple of other provinces in India and observe:—In view of the futility 
of political agitation in India, the step taken by the Bengalis is the only 
effective remedy in the hands of the Indians for securing a redress of their 
grievances. It will surely tend to enlist the sympathy of the people of England, 
especially of Lancashire, in favour of India and eventually compel the Govern- 
ment of India to show a due regard for public opinion in this country, | 


28. Up to the present day cur leaders believed that if they united 
PA ash Aue, and carried on a _ constitutional agitation on 
Gujarati (25), 13th Ang. 5} moderate lines, their grievances were bound to 
receive respectful consideration at the hands of 
Government. But even such agitation proves futile when Government 
obstinately sets ifs heart upon any particular measure and proceeds to carry 
it out in a high-handed macner. This has been amply proved by the 
Bengal partition scheme. Lord Curzon has set his heart upon the scheme, 
as he is afraid that a united Bengali nation might prove too strong for 
the British Government in the near future, Ambitious like Ravan of Lanka, 
he seeks to secure unfettered domination over India for himself and his 
successors. He does not like to see India attain to her full national existence. 
He would tolerate a feeble nationality such as might be impotent to check the 
exercise of unrestrained authority by the Viceroy and his official hierarchy. But 
the people, of course, do not like to be thus trodden under foot in the midst of 
this frantic dance of evil spirits. Lord Curzon is doing an extremely impolitic 
act in dividing the Bengali race against its will. To create dissatisfaction 
amongst the governed in such matters is to endanger the stability of the empire. 
Lord Curzon is no doubt clever enough to understand thjs simple trutb, but 
his vision has been so much obscured by the intoxication of authority that he is 
determined «0 ride roughshod over the sentiments of the Bengali nation. fhe 
uestion, therefore, before the Bengalis is how to compel Government to pay a 
ue regard to their unanimous wishes in the matter. The boycotting of British 
manufactures which they have organised with this end in view is, in our opinion, 
a step in the right direction. Government can be made to climb down only by 
touching one of its tender spots in this manner. But the Bengalis will 
have to surmount no end of difficulties in carrying out this resolve, and the 
whole of India is waiting to see if they dauntlessly prove true totheir word, The 
present crisis is such that if we do nothing more beyond indulging in empty talk 
we will be doomed to everlasting bondage. May God save us from this cala mity ! 
[The Gujardtt also recommends the boycotting of English goods from the Indian 
market as a lawful and at the same time the most effective remedy in the hands 
of the Indians for securing their just rights and making their voice heard in 
the management of their country’s affairs. | 


24. “The agitation in Calcutta against the partition scheme is daily 
i developing some new ani amusing feature....... The 
eR oranges titert effigy in Oal- arts of the demagogue were never before so conspi- 
eutta by the Bengalis as a CUously employed in any previous political agitation 
protest against hisattitudere- that this country has witnessed.......... We have seen 
garding the parti col queers mass meetings of the ‘ terrified populace,’ where mighty 
Aig. Bog. col (29), orators have thundered in the language of Burke 
: and Macaulay against the oppressors of the ‘nation’ ; 
prncessions marching: through the plea of the capital with black flags 

and banners; college students uttering language which even the most reckless 
ft aes wculd hesitate to employ; newspapers coming out in black 
the young as well as the old taking -an oath to ‘boycott British 
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manufactures. To crown all, we have the report that an effigy of the Parsi 
Member of Parliament has been burnt by a crowd of infuriated Bengali 
patriots for his approval of the action of the Home Government on the motion 
for an adjournment of Parliament for discussing the Bengal partition scheme. 
What an indenting on the armoury of the political demagogue of the West, what 
an innovation in the art of public agitation in India, what a sublime demonstra- 
tion of popular fury, what an edifying spectacle of national unity !...... Those 
who care for the good name of their countrymen and wish to see political 
agitation in India taken seriously by their rulers and the world at large will 
wish that this long-drawn-out comedy in Bengal may now end and the whole 
episode be permitted to be speedily forgotten.” 


25. “The news of the serious accident to the Honourable Mr, and Mrs, 
| Muir-Mackenzie has been received with deep and 
ladies. be ep Meg 8 genuine concern by all classes of the community. 
Mackenzie at Poona, ..—--—»- Mr. Muir-Mackenzie has at alltimes commanded the 
Jam-e-Jamshed (29), 16th esteem and regard of the people for his many good 
Aug., Eng. cols.; Indian qualities of head and heart, and Mrs. Muir-Mack- 
Spectator (7), 19th Aug.; onzie has shared in no small degree the popularity 
Bombay Punch Bahadur we ; vag 
(175), 14th Aug. of her distinguished husband, FromSir James Mon- 
teath’s successor the people of the Presidency have 
been expecting great things, and it is indeed a pity that he should have been at 
the very outset of his career confined to a bed of illness and agony, combined 
with grave anxiety for one so near and dear to him.” [The Indian - Spectator, 
along with several other papers of the week, expresses deep regret at the news 
of the serious accident to Mr. and Mrs. Muir-Mackenzie and fervently wishes 
both a speedy recovery from their illness. The Bombay Punch Bahddur 
makes highly eulogistic references to the Honourable Mr. Muir-Mackenzie’s 
work as Commissioner in Sind and especially belauds his policy of allowing 
to the Muhammadans their due share in the public service of the pro- 
vince. Incidentally the paper expresses its distrust in the Congress and 
urges the Muhammadan community to steer clear of the movement. It 
says that the promoters of the Congress are actuated only by lip-sympathy 
for the Muhammadans, unlike European officers like the Honourable Mr. Muir- 
Mackenzie and the Honourable Mr. Fulton, who have given tangible proofs of 
their interest. in the well-being of the community. It behoves the Muham- 
madans, according to the paper, to show to the authorities that the community 
is deserving of their patronage and can realise any expectations thit may be 
entertained about it. | 


26. ‘*It seems to us that the manner in which the proceedings of the Bom- 

_ bay Legislative Council are reported has become quite 

er, Se are be ar a ae and that the time has arrived for doing some- 
Bombay Legislative Council. thing to remove it. It has been a standing complaint 
Oriental Review (13), 16th of the non-official members of the Council that their 
an speeches are mutilated and that not seldom their views 
are misrepresented. We believe they have often protested azainst this sort 
of thing. An instance of how inconsiderately non-official members are dealt 
with in this matter is to be found in the way in which the speech of the 
Honourable Sir P. M. Mehta, delivered at the last meeting of the Legislative 
Council in Poona, is reported and published in the Bombay Government Gazette. 
Sir Pherozeshah was reported to have spoken for more than an hour and a half 
and to have given a detailed history of Provincial contracts from their very 
commencement. This great speech is mutilated and compressed into about 
two pages of the Government Gazette. In fact, it is ‘am exact transcript 
of the report that appeared in the dailies at the time of the Budget 
discussion. We ask—what on earth is the use of having official reporters, 
if the speeches are republished in the Government Gazette from the dailies ? 
We trust that no fime will now be lost either in appointing a committee to 
inquire into the matter thoroughly or in making other satisfactory arrangements. 
We believe the Government is already spending a good sum of money on 
the reporting of the proceedings of the Bombay Legislative Oouncil. But 
the work is not done by any specially appointed Government reporters. We 
would, therefore, suggest that it would be well, if the Government would 
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ally trained reporters even at a little extra. expenditure. 
fe this kind of work thoroughly done is of great public importance, as the 
es in the Legislative Council on different important questions form a 
yurce of information to all who are interested in the history of this 
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. 27. “The Bombay Government have proved themselves to be not so 
"Breas Note on agricultural COM letely without views of their own, as their critics 
‘research in the Bombay Pre- WOuld suggest, in regard to the measures needed for 
@idency. the agricultural development of the Presidency. 
sig — 9 Bee The Press here ona co “wae ged i. om 

of ay expansion of the Bombay Department of Agriculture 
wae ee and the Civil Veterinary Department, contains much 
hopeful news. Distinctly a new era in the matter of the extension of agricul- 
tural research and the improvement of agricultural education has commenced in 
this country under the auspices of that most reactionary and narrow-minded of 
Viceroys, Lord Curzon, and this Presidency is gradually having its share of the 
improvements contemplated by him for the benefit of the country, Under 
the fostering care of Lord Lamington the Agricultural Department of 
Bombay is bound to make rapid strides towards the goal we all wish it to 
attain.”” [The Bombay Hast Indian writes :—“‘ We are glad that it is proposed 
to establish a farm at Bassein. It is to be hoped that other similar farms 
may be established in Bassein as well as in Salsette by the public-spirited 
and wealthy people of Bombay......... Bassein is undoubtedly a very suitable 
place for fama.) 


28. Commenting upon the report of the Police administration of Bombay 
City for last year, the Bombay Samdchar gives 
Report of the Commissioner credit to the Commissioner of Police for tke efficiency 
“ - ee gro > .. (6g), Of the force under him and then proceeds to observe :— 
16th ried amachar (8) OF late the number of murders and robberies committed 
in Bombay in broad daylight has been abnormally 
large, but in a few of these only have the culprits been brought to book. It is 
somewhat damaging to the acknowledged reputation of the Bombay police 
for skill and diligence in tracing offences, that such dastardly crimes should 
be of daily occurrence in the city and escape detection. We trust our present 
energetic Commissioner of Police will look into this matter and remove the 
complaint of the public. Itappears from the report that the work of the 
police has considerably increased in consequence of the institution of Benches 
of Honorary Magistrates. Neither canit be denied that enthusiasm among the 
Honorary Magistrates in the discharge of their duties is more or less on the 
wane. In view of these circumstances the time has, we think, now come when 
Government should seriously consider whether they would not be well-advised 
in abandoning the futile experiment upon which they have embarked. We are 
encouraged to make this request in view of the fact that Government have 
not only, for reasons best known to themselves, withheld the publication of 
My. Slater’s report on the working of these Benches, but bave actually gone 
the length of deleting the passages containing the Police Commissioner’s views 
on the subject in the copies of the Police Administration Report supplied to 
the press. ‘This shows that something is going on behind the scenes, which it 
is not considered desirable to divulge to the public. However that may be, 
we hope Government will not allow matters to drift to such extremes as to 
seriously hamper the efficient administration of justice. 


29. “The inoculation campaign has been started by Government in parts 
Sabenletion cawpeign of of the Presidency amidst much adverse criticism 
the Bombay Government. and a good deal of suspicion. In our own city 
‘ Gujorss set (26), yar (Surat) the work has been commenced from Friday 
ug» Mog. cols.; Aarnatak last by two Assistant Surgeons specially deputed for 
Cite dabei. the purpose. The Government have wisely laid down 
that the campaign has been undertaken for the benefit of those who are willing 
to avail themselves of the protection from plague afforded by inoculation. The 
npopularity of the prophylactic treatment is dae not tothe perversity of the 
gnorant people, but to certain sound reasons, viz., that it is only of temporary 


value, that it is necessary to repeat the operation every time there is a fresh 
outbreak of the epidemic, that there is an uncertainty of its securing immunity 
even during a single season of plague, and that it creates disorders of a perma- 
nent character in the human system. Major Jennings told the people of the city 
that nothing hitherto was definitely known as regards the so-called injurious 
after-effects which followed from inoculation. However, we cannot disguise 
from ourselves the fact that misconception in the matter prevails in a large 
measure, Major Jennings’ assurance notwithstanding, and that it is shared among 
others by people who are competent, enough to judge for themselves. The only 
way to popularise a measure like inoculation among the masses is to let con- 
viction grow upon them and to ask the officers of Government and the leaders of 
the people to set:an example to others by submitting themselves to inoculation 
first of all. Example and persuasion are essential to the success of the 
campaign.” |The Karndtak Vritta makes similar remarks and suggests that 
the inoculation campaign should not be extended to thinly inhabited villages 
and towns where the people have great facilities for camping out during 
seasons of plague. | 


30. <A writer, contributing to the Times of India a detailed account of 
the manufacture of the plague prophylactic at the 
Comments onthe advocacy Parel Laboratory, indulges in fulsome praise of 
of inoculation by a writer 10 jnoeylation, and declares that, if our educated men fail 
the Times of India. 1 . . ‘ 
Kesari (131), 1ith Aug. | 10 their duty to prevail upon their poor countrymen to 
avail themselves of the remedy, their conduct would 
be branded as barbarous. But we may remind the writer that our educated 
men are too well-informed to need his assistance in the matter. It is evident 
from his writings that the Mulkowal disaster came about, owing to the 
officers in charge of the Laboratory having on one occasion cared more 
for the keeping up of the supply of vaccine than for the safety of 
native lives. Can any one guarantee that such negligence will not be repeated 
hereafter? However strongly the authorities may advocate the cause of 
inoculation, the people are convinced that there are some obvious drawbacks in 
the remedy. We are, therefore, at a loss to see why they should submit to it 
against their conviction. For the same reason we think that the Mill-owner’s 
Association was ill-advised in passing a resolution in favour of inoculation 
a few days ago. 


31. ‘*The mill-owners of Bombay have passed a resolution by a majority 
of one in favour of inoculation. Inoculation seems 
The Bombay mill-owncrs to have been on their brains for many a long day. 


and inoculation, eet : 
Oviental Review (13), 16th We have already delivered our opinion on the subject. 


Aug. We do not in this note wish to enter into the question 
whether the serum prepared at the Parel Laboratory 
secures immunity from plague or not........ At present our concern is with the 


after-effects of inoculation. What are they P? Are they detrimental to health 
or not? We have consulted a number of doctors and medical practitioners 
with extensive practice and experience, and the majority of them have averred 
that inoculation has resulted in permanent injury to health. One of them 
declared that it had weakened the heart, another observed that one of his 
patients became a victim to rheumatism through the after-effects of inocula- 
tion. Others have ascribed other ailments tothe introduction of extraneous 
matter into the system. We give these facts as we have culled them from 
authoritative sources, and we ask the mill-owners to carefully weigh and 
investigate them,.and not to hurriedly pronounce an opinion upon a subject 
on which they are not experts. If inoculation leaves such evil effects as we 
have described, will it be proper for them to coerce their operatives to 
submit to it by offering them a bribe ? ”’ 


32, ‘*'The Mill-Owners’ Association of Bombay has passed two ‘ pious’ 
ee ee er resolutions. . They were not unanimously passed, and 
as tan Spectator (7), it is understood that the dissentients do not intend to 
. abide by them. A majority of 13, as against 12, 
have accepted a scheme of making anti-plague inoculation popular among mill- 
hands, which consists in allowing them one day’s absence on full pay after: 


24, 


inoculation and a policy for one year of Rs. 50 in case of death by plague. 
The advantages of inoculation will no doubt be explained, and the more 
enthusiastic managers might bring some sort of moral compulsion to bear upon 
the operatives. Mr. Bomanji D. Petit appealed to past experience and doubted 
whether any.inducements that the employers can offer will make inoculation 
popular among the mill-hands, when the general opinion in the native com- 
munity is not very favourable to the plan, If, however, some of the employers 
will embark on the experiment, it is not for others to object. Who knows that the 
experimenters will not succeed and earn the thanks of the whole community ? 
We would suggest that the vernacular pamphlets, that are to be distributed, 
should not refer to the Muikowal tragedy, nordescribe the various processes to 
which the lymph is subjected at the laboratory. The lay mind cannot understand 
their utility and has necessarily to take everything on trust; on the other hand, 
the elaborate accounts, to a certain extent, impress the lay mind with the 
chances of something going wrong at every turn in the multiplicity of the 
processes conducted in this and that room, on one floor or another, in bottles 
and flasks, over fire and ‘in water. We judge the tree only by its fruits. 
| The second resolution was to the effect that the working hours of a mill should 
i not exceed a daily average of 12 hours all the year round, and that ‘ members 
: should agree to restrict their hours of labour accordingly.’ A majority of 13, 
as against 8, expressed this opinion. The dissentients do not seem to think 
that they must be taken to have ‘agreed’ to restrict the hours. ‘The 
dissent was practically a refusal to incur any such obligation. Noone seems 
to deny that it is inhuman to exact continuous labour day after day from the 
same human beings for 15 or 16 hours. A distinction is, however, drawn 
between the working hours of a mill and those of the individual employé, 
but whether this distinction is observed in practice is doubtful, ‘The operative 
works longer than is good for him in the hope of earning as fast and as 
much as his health and strength for the time being permit, and the mills work 
from 5 4.M. to 8 p. M. in the hope of making the largest profits possible, It is 
difficult to see how the innate and universal love of the necessary and useful 
lucre can be controlled by higher considerations unless a higher power, not 
sharing the profits, steps in and regulates the working hours.’’ 


33. “An impression has hitherto prevailed among the public that the 
mill-hands in Bombay have been among the worst 

Mr. D. HE. Wacha on plague sufferers through plague, and the advocates of ino- 
ag egg mill-operatives Gyjation have not hesitated to say some very harsh 
Aieileuabel (29), 19th things about the apathy of the mill-owners in under- 
Aug., Eng. cols. taking a vigorous campaign in favour of the measure. 
Mr, Wacha has, however, exploded this fallacy, and 

incidentally aimed a severe blow at those who have been trying to convert the 
Mill-owners’ Association of Bombay into a band of apostles sworn to spread the 
cult of inoculation by heroic measures. His calculations are based on the 
statistics of the incidence of plague within the Municipal limits of Bombay from 
1897 to 1903,.. ...... While fully admitting that the prophylactic has estab- 
lished its claims as one of the most reliable remedies for combating plague, we 
cannot ignore the fact which Mr. Wacha has so prominently brought to the notice 
of the mill-owners and the public, viéz., that the percentage of death-rate among 
factory operatives, far from being either so alarming or excessive as popularly 
imagined, is significantly small........ From year to year, the worst sufferers from 
plague, says Mr. Wacha, are those who are described in the Health Officer’s Tables 
as ‘general labourers and coolies,’ ‘males following no occupation,’ ‘ females 
following no occupation,’ ‘children-males,’ and ‘children-females,’ The 
average annual mortality from plague among these combined works out to 
60°11 per cent. of the total number of plague deaths, whereas the percentage 
among the factory operatives comes to no more than 9°80 per cent.!......... 
The ratio of the plague deaths among factory hands to the total number 
employed in our mills is still lower, namely, 2°02 per cent.!......... We have 
little hesitation in concurring in these conclusions of Mr. Wacha.......... But 
We cannot join him in condemning the action of the Committee of the Mill- 
owners’ Association in bringing the matter to the notice of its. members 
and urging them to take effective measures for popularizing the treatment 
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among their operatives. This, however, isa question of personal opinion. 
Even those who feel that Mr.. Wacha has been needlessly harsh in his judgment 
must recognize that he has helped to clear the atmosphere of much of the 
mist of prejudice and ignorance that prevailed in regard to the attitude of the 
mill-owners in consequence of the absence of an exact knowledge of the 
incidence of plague among their operatives.”’ 


34, Our rulers swallow a camel but strain at a gnat. If people complain 
of oppression or corrupt practices on the part ofa 
Comments upon the degra- Kuropean officer, he is transferred elsewhere on a 
dation of a Mamlatdar in hicher dr at least an equal pay. But exactly opposite 
the Central Division. ; , < 
Shri Shéhu (160), 16th 18 the treatment accorded to native officers for their 
Aug. mistakes. The case of Mr. Krishnaji Vishnu Joshi, 
| a Mamlatdar in the Deccan, is an instance in point, 
This officer, when he was serving in Khandesh District, twice paid through 
inadvertence a certain sum of money out of the treasury to the person entitled 
to it. In consequence of this fault, he has been reduced by Government to 
the rank of a first grade Aval Karkun. If such severe and degrading 
punishment be awarded for mistakes due to mere inadvertence, people wiil 
be discouraged from entering Government service. Magnanimity requires 
that Government should condone the Mamlatdar’s inadvertence after causing 
him to make good the loss to the treasury. : 


35, ‘* We welcome the result of the Moulmein assault case as an object- 
ey ye ei lesson by which our Indian brethren might greatly 
sative by the Comsniasinner profit. In this case Mr. Houghton, Commissioner 
of the Tenasserim Division in Of the Tenasserim Division in Burma, was charged 
Burma. with assaulting and causing hurt to a native, On 
Mahratta (11), ioe Aug.; the case being called up, the accused admitted that 
Arunodaya (107), 13th Aug. = 4, was not justified in his conduct towards the com- 
plainant and expressed his regret at what had occurred. He also agreed to 
pay one thousand rupees as compensation to the complainant, who, however, 
asked the accused to give it as a charitable contribution to two lucal institutions. 
Now we cannot say that the result in the present case is what we should have 
ordinarily expected, for the general rule is that Europeans, when they come 
into Court as accused, get the benefit of the prestige of their race, and are either 
wholly acquitted or are let off lightly. On the other hand, very few natives 
have either the courage or the training required to demand justice, when any 
wrong is done to them by Europeans. In the present case, therefore, while the 
complainant must be congratulated upon the spirit he showed in filing a com- 
plaint against his European assailant, the accused also deserves a good word 
for the frankness of his disposition and his fair-mindedness in expressing 
regret in open Court and agreeing to compensate the aggrieved native.” 
[The Arwnodaya, in referring to the above case, writes :—This case shows how 
recklessly English officials behave towards natives in the intoxication of autho- 
rity. Such cases have of late become frequent, and the Europeans have become 
so shameless as to apologise even to those whom they are accustomed to despise. 
In future, if the natives do not wish to be insulted by Europeans, they 
should not accept apologies tendered by the latter. It is extremely improper 
that such insolent officers should be lightly let off. Of course, a prosecution 
in such cases is likely to result in acquittal, but those who do not desire 
such a result had better exercise the right of private defence, which has been 
given to us by God and which our kind rulers still allow us to enjoy. ‘The 
accused in the ease under notice, being a high official, was expected to know 
and obey the law. Government, too, ought to discountenance such overbearing, 
reckless, nay, foolish conduct on the part of the officials and take notice 
thereof in such a way as to deter others from acting likewise. Isit not 
strange that under the British rule Kolis and other illiterate men should be 
convicted for beating their wives, even though the chastisement might be well 
deserved, while officials like Commissioners can, with impunity, strike respect 
able and innocent native gentlemen with a cane ?| ) 
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.0 86, With reference to the alleged miscarriage of justice in the conviction. 
| of a toll-collector for insulting two European officers 


4p Porriotion of a toll-colleo- in Ahmedabad (vide paragraph 44 of Weekly Report 


tdaalting “two Kuropean No, 32), the Ahmedabad correspondent of the Bombay 
officers. . Samachar sends to the paper the full text of the 
- mae ne Samachar (66), judgment in the case delivered by the City Magistrate, 
ee which contains the following version of the incident :— 
On the 27th June Captain Cox and his friend Lieutenant Mackrell were driving 
across Ellis Bridge, when the tull karkun demanded from them the usual toll. 
As neither of them nor the driver of the carriage had got small cash for payment 
and as Captain Cox had to pass that way several times during the week, it was so 
arranged between him and the toll karkun that the latter was to record the num- 
ber of times he crossed the bridge and demand the total toll from him at the end 
of the week, Two days later, i. e., on the 29th June, Captain Cox and his com- 
panion again drove across the bridge and no toll was demanded from them. On 
their return, however, after half an hour oneof the accused shouted out and asked 
them to stop, but in view of the arrangement made by Captain Cox with the toll 
karkun, they did not heed the accused and continued to drive on. ‘Three of the 
accused thereupon ran after the carriage and behaved insolently towards its 
occupants, as if they were evading the payment of toll. Captain Cox reminded 
them of the arrangement made with him, but they persisted in their demand 
and behaved insultingly towards the officer. The packet containing a dead 
scorpion was passed on by Lieutenant Mackrell to one of the accused by way of 
joke. His action was understood as such by the accused, who received the 
packet with a smile and immediately flung it away. The accused, on being 
examined by Court, denied having made any arrangement with Captain Cox 
concerning the payment of the toll. They further stated that the Executive 
Engineer of Ahmedabad had ordered in a circular, dated the 18th May, that 
the toll should be collected on the spot, and that Captain Cox did not, as 
alleged by him, cross the bridge on the Z7th June. The Magistrate dis- 
credited several of the statements of the accused and sentenced each of them 
to pay a fine of Ks. 20, or in default to undergo simple imprisonment for 
15 days. The correspondent adds that the decision having elicited much 
adverse comment, Mr. Doderet has referred the matter to the High Court. 


37, “ Verily some of oT European residents here are losing wie heads, and 

: unless an effective check is administered to them, 

Bie A “a Hydernbnd, there is no knowing to what lengths they may carry 
Sind. their dislike of the Church road being used by natives. 
. Prabhat (55), 11th Aug-, A respectable Indian gentleman was, the vther day, 
ae (5), 16th — driving along the road with some ladies, when one 
- European out of three, who were coming on foot 

from the opposite direction, greeted him with the words ‘ Rascal, I ‘will 
throw you down, this is not the road for you niggers,’ and gave him a blow 
with his stick. The wretch was not deterred or restrained even by the presence 
of the females. Could there be a more wanton and cowardly assault? It 
casts into the shade even the one committed by the Rev. Mr. Sandburg. 
If. after this the relations between Europeans and Indians are strained, 
whose fault is it? Unfortunately, the victim of the assault cannot sa 


who his assailant was, though he agserts he will be able to identify him 


_ if he sees him. But if there be any gentlemanly instinct left in the culprit, he 


should come forward with his name and designation in order to enable his 
victim to seek redress in a Court of law should he be so minded,.......... Other- 
wise, the responsible authorities should institute. private enquiries and find out 
the offender....... If such assaults are committed upon natives and the offenders 
escape with impunity from time to time, the situation will become serious in 
more senses than one, and the victims in their helplessness may at last be led 
to oppose violence to violence—a thing which is extremely undesirable.” 
pe Hyderabad Journal writes :—“ The attitude of many a European in 

yderabad in regard to the more remote Cantonment roads being used by 
Indians is assuming an aspect calling for serious notice on the part of the 


oe 
\ 
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Government.......... As for the individual who:committed the assault in the 
present case his conduct is more than cowardly, inasmuch as he paid no 

to the presence of helpless Indian ladies, This complete want of chivalry, so 
utterly un-English, and the use by the assailant of coarse and vulgar language, 
would point to the conclusion that he and probably his two companions are 
some third or fourth-rate Europeans without education and good breeding.” | 


38. ‘“* We believe our readers know that-an extremely pro-Muhammadan 


Collector, Mr. Cadell, had directed the Mukhtiarkar 
Pi ge ocage eo of Shikdrpur to select 45 Hindus and 15 Muham- 
its. ae Hindn. aoq ™adans to be assessors to assist the Sessions Judge 


Muhammadan assessors at in the trial of Sessions cases. ‘This proportion was 


Shikérpar. | wisely fixed by him, because none can deny that 
gece vg es ryt the greatest amount of intelligence at Shikdrpur 
th Aug., Bog. cols. ’ 1s represented by the rich and enterprising Hindu 


community. The selections were made and approved 
by him and continued satisfactorily without the slightest murmur even 
from the Mubammadans who felt their weakness and the reasonableness 
of Mr. Cadell’s action............. But now the number of. Hindu assessors 
is, we anderstand, to be decreased by 15 and that of the Muhammadan 
assessors to be increased by the same number. ‘The panchayet of 
Shikarpur, which consists of men of wealth and influence in the town, waited 
upon the Collector and represented to him that the removal of 15 names out 
of the list of Hindu assessors meant a very invidious and disagreeable task, 
that the number of educated or intelligent Muhammadans of position or 
of ordinary respectability at Shikarpur is so small that it would tax to the 
utmost the Mukhtiarkar’s ingenuity and power of discrimination to select 
30 assessors from amongst them. The Collector remained firm and refused to 
entertain even the modification proposed that while an increase might be 
made in the number of the Muhammadan members that of Hindus might 
be allowed to remain the same. The equalization of the numbers indirectly 
means that the intelligence and fitness of the two communities in Shikar- 
pur is to be placed ona par. Circumstances, education and nature have not 
tended to bring about this equality in Sind, and any forced attempt by the 
powers that be to produce such equality would have the effect of creating ill- 
feeling and envy, if not friction between the two communities. If it is true 
that more Muhammadans are to be admitted into the assessors’ list only in 
order to make them eligible to give a vote at Municipal elections, the object is 
certainly not commendable.’ [The Prabhdt writes :—* Mr. Rieu, Collector 
of Sukkur, has, it is stated,.increased the number cf Muhammadan assessors 
with a view to enable the community to have a larger voice in the election 
of representatives to the Municipality......... We regret Mr, Rieu’s action all 
the more, because he has always shown himself to be a level-headed officer with 
no bias towards any particular community. If he reflects a little, we feel sure 
he will see that the Hindus have real cause for dissatisfaction, which it is his 
bounden duty to remove forthwith.’’] 


3°. Mr. Sabhachand of Larkhana has submitted a petition to the Gov- 
ee ernment of Bombay concerning the illegal and _ high- 
ronan to the venir aa: handed procedure adopted by Mr. Salein connection 
“f the Oollactor of Léekhéna With the segregation of hisson.......... The case of the 
in enforcing compulsory seg- petitioner is really one that calls for serious attention 
regation upon a convalescent at the hands of the Government, who, we doubt not, 
dings pea will do all they can to remove the very disagreeable 
ie aa. (99), “impression it has produced. One more circumstance 
| has since come to light, which makes the conduct 
of the officials at Ldrkhdna still more reprehensible. Mr. Sale’s order, dated 
the 17th June, prescribed a stay of 10 days only outside the town, but the 
boy was not re-admitted into the town until the 22nd July.......... The 
whole affair from start to finish reveals a most disgraceful state of things, 
reflecting discredit on all concerned, and it behcves the Bombay Government 
to express their disapproval of the action of the officials in the most unmistak- 
able manner.” | 


‘pead thé, abeounts. of the’ successful raids made 
by the Kardchi- police on gambling dens with- 
out that the Hyderabad police showed 
similar activity in the matter. We have a number 
of such dens here, some in very respectable quarters, 
causing no end of mischief. It is a pity that 
the police should suffer them to exist undisturbed. 
ad police may also take a leaf out of the book of the Karachi 
in connection with the beggar nuisance to the abating of which the 
arachi police has applied itself in right earnest.” 


Legislation. 


41, The Vydpdri enters an emphatic protest against the passing of the 
to tie Ces _ Indian Coinage Bill and says :—The measure, like the 
Vyép rary (168), 13th Ang currency legislation of 1893, has been introduced by 
| Government solely with a view to pecuniary profit 
W at the expense of the people, But wisdom avails naught before authority. The 
Nt action of Government resembles in some measure that of the capricious Muham- 
i | madan Emperor Muhammad Tughlak, who got hold of all the silver and gold 
} in possession of his subjects by issuing a leather currency. 


. 42. “What is the safest height to which a frame-building may be 
| erected is a question for experts to decide, and the 
Bombay Municipal Act recommendation of the Corporation asking for the 
ih ewe — + (7), 19th total deletion of the proposed clause to restrict the 
} don sere sore qatingl height of a frame-building to 20 feet may not 
carry much weight with Government. Some expert 
must have advised the draftsman of the Amendment Bill to restrict the height 
| : to 20 feet. Nothing is more difficult than to get experts to agree. The experts 
| consulted by some of the members of the Corporation seem to have advised. 
that a more generous limit—say, 25 feet—could be allowed with perfect 
safety. We know some experts, who are of opinion that there is not the 
slightest danger in carrying a frame-building to a height of 30 feet or a 
if . little more, so as to provide for a ground floor and two upper floors, Frame- 
ii buildings, even 60 or 70 feet high, are not unknown in Bombay, andone well- 
it known expert seems to have advised a member of the Corporation that so 
' much of the safety of a building depends upon other considerations that it 
Ny is not worth while restricting the height, when the construction is at every 
'  gtage supervised by competent professional men, ‘The principal objection to 
masonry buildings in the place of frame-buildings-—-and an objection which 
not merely the capitalist owners but the public are ‘interested in considering— 
‘it seems to be that the masonry buildings require thicker walls and trench upon 
ih the accommodation inside. This is an important consideration in the 
| ease of buildings with narrow frontages. ‘he Honourable Mr. Dunn 
i] acknowledged that the materials used in old buildings were very much 
My superior to those used nowadays, and hence the necessity for the 
5 A restriction, If the question really depends upon the materials 
, the Corporation can hardly be blamed for trusting to the competency 
and honest discretion of the professional men engaged in supervising the 
construction of buildings, instead of supporting the proposed restriction, which 
seems to be considered on all hands as unnecessarily stringent. Perhaps a 
more generous limit—say, of abuut 35 feet, allowing for a ground floor and two 
upper floors—might well be allowed without detriment to public safety.” 


Education. 


43, “There have been frequent transfers in the teaching staff of the 

Kardéchi High School, as many as half a dozen in 

Frequency of transfersin half a dozen weeks inthefourth standard alone. The 

~ chi Hich staff of the parents and guardians of the pupils have been discon- 
: Phania (1 


tt 16th Avg.  corted by these frequent transfers. Mr. Wren has 


spared no pains to impart moral, physical and intellec- 
tual training to the pupils, and we presume these changes must have been 
eq 


Ne ually disheartening to We ‘trust! Mr. , Wright, Educational Inspector, 
- . ‘ ne 


oh 
a 
%. 
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will do all he can to strengthen Mr. Wren’s hands. Theinadvisability of frequent 
transfers in the Medical Department has been lately commented upon in the 
local press, and the comments apply with greater force to the Educational Depart- 
ment. We trust we shall be saved the unpleasant duty of going into further 
details in connection with these unusually frequent transfers.” | | 


Railways. 


44, ‘* We are glad to inform our readers that the authorities of the B. B. : 

and C. I. Railway have resolved to open a booking t 

Grievances of railway pas- office in our city (which we trust will be in a central if 

"Erato Bondhe (33) ig, 22d convenient locality such as Manekchowk or | 
Aus, iy mee ; Richey Road), where railway tickets will be available, | | 

and passengers’ luggage will be booked. This is | 

certainly a welcome concession, and will supply a long-felt want of a busy 

mercantile city like Ahmedabad............. Apropos of this subject, we 

desire to refer to ancther serious grievance of the travelling public.. ........ This | 

rievance consists in the passengers desiring to travel either by the Ahmedabad- | 

| ‘ 


holka or the Ahmedabad-Prantij Railway line, being obliged to walk over a 
distance of nearly three hundred yards in order to ‘reach the portion of the 
platform whence the trains start. One can easily conceive the consequent 
inconvenience which, though serious in all seasons, is very much aggravated 
during summer and the monsoon owing to the absence of a roof over that part 
of the platform....... We trust the railway authorities will remove the grievance 
either by arranging to start the Dholka and Prdntij trains from under the | 2 
covered portion of the station platform, or failing that, by putting up a shed , 
over the uncovered portion.” | | 

Municipalities. 


45, ‘* Wecongratulate our esteemed fellow-citizen, Mr. Bhaishankar Nana- 
Re ae ae bhai, on his being appointed President of the Ahmed- 
shankar Nanabhai as Presi @bad Municipality. We are confident that the 
dent of the Ahmedabad @ppointment, which by the way has finally removed 
Municipality. the fear that we were going to have an official 
Praja Bandhu (33), 13th President, will be viewed with a certain amount 
pes Eng. cols.; Gujardti oF satisfaction throughout the city. One, however 
unch (27), 13th Aug. Hout ; 
cannot help remarking in this connection that the . 
prior claims of one or two equally able and worthy gentlemen have been once 
more ignored on the present occasion. This is difficult to account for, except 
on the supposition that some baseless and childish fears are entertained against 
them by the higher authorities, Of late the Ahmedabad Municipality has lost a 
much of its previous prestige owing to the prevalence of party spirit......... The | 
new President’s task in reconciling the discordant elements on the Municipal Ht 
Board will be no easy one. But he possesses wide and varied experience of the 
world, strong common-sense ana energy, and if he undertakes his duties in a spirit | 
of conciliation and with a genuine desire to serve his fellow-towusmen, there is no | 
reason why he should not leave behind him a record of good and useful work.’’ a 
[The Bombay correspondent of the same paper observes :—“ It will be everywhere | 
conceded that the selection is a most happy one, and that in making it the | 
Government of Bombay and its officers have shown considerable iargeness of : | 
mind anda single eye to the welfare of the city.”” The Gujardti Punch and | 
several other papers of the week warmly approve of the selection made by Gov- ! 
ernment of Mr. Bhaishankar for the vacant Presidentship of the Ahmedabad | 
Municipality. | | | oe | 
46. The town of Mahad was flooded on the night of the 24th July, 
in consequence of the overflowing of the two rivers 
Floods = emg tg se Savitri and Gdandhdri during the recent excessive 
ic wid hte downpour of raiu. Only a few houses in the town 
; escaped without damage, ‘There was no loss of 
life, but the loss caused to property was enormous and is estimated at 
Rs. 75,000. A great number of people have been rendered destitute by the 
calamity, but itis ashame that none of the rich men here have come forward ) 
to their rescue, A foreign Government, which looks solely to the collection i] 
of Jand revenue and income-tax, cannot be expected to care for the welfare of iq 
the rayats, but the local Municipality, at least, should take steps in time to 
avert a repetition of the present calamity. Such floods in Mahad will occur: 
periodically, unless timely steps are taken to divert the water-courses. in the: 
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" peighbouthood which are gétting more and more silted up every year, The 

local authorities promptly collected from Rs. 200 to Rs. 300 for the wovernasts 
reception, bat they do not show equal alacrity in giving pecuniary help to the 
sufferers by the floods. | 


47. A correspondent writes to the Zyderabad Journal :—*<Let it be 
cw . assumed for the sake of argument that Mr. Mathradas 
Sar ya 5 Stones sal Gonneitlor 20t only took no part in the discussion but was not 
Ht erabad under section even present at the general meeting of the Municipality. 
15 of the District Municipal ...... Still these facts remain. First, Mr. Mathradas 
Act. ; himself proposed a reduction in the contractor’s bill 
6th Auge Journal (5) and became a party to the resolution of the Works 
; “she ‘Committee that was unanimously adopted. Secondly, 
having had access to all the papers and documents of the Municipality 
and become thoroughly conversant with all the facts connected with the 
contractor’s matter, as Municipal Councillor, Mr. Mathradas took up a 
brief against the Municipality in that same matter. Do not these two cir- 
cumstances in themselves constitute misconduct or disgraceful conduct and 
bring Mr. Mathradas under the operation of section 16 of the Municipal 
Act? Those who have followed the very interesting and animated discussion 
in the Legislative Council on the subject, when the present Municipal 
Act was yet in tle form of a Bill, will be able to perceive that the action 
of a Vakil Councillor in simply taking up a brief against the Municipality has 
been regarded as ‘ svandalous, but for certain reasons the Legislature thought 
it desirable to trust to the sense of honour and self-respect of the Councillors 
rather than show utter want of confidence in them by preventing them from 
accepting a case against the Municipality by means of legislation.,......... 
Mr. James in his speech in the Legislative Council distinctly said that the 
object of section 16 was simply to raise the moral tone of Municipal Councillors. 
If the Municipa] Councillors do not show their extreme resentment at such a 
gross piece of misconduct, is not the object of this most wholesome provision of 
the law completely frustrated ?......... I am inclined to think that it is by a 
fluke that Mr. Mathradas has escaped the operation of section. 16 under which 
he should have been prevented, possibly for life, from becoming a Municipal 
Councillor.”’ 


48. “As our readers know, Mr. Mules has: altered his decision against 
= Mr. Mathradas offering himself for re-election. 
ae Mules’ decision as to Whether the interpretation now put by Mr. Mules 
Mr. Mathradas’ eligibility : , 
for offering himself as a 0D the section dealing with the question is correct or 
candidate for the impending not we would leave lawers to judge........ .. What 
Municipal bye-election in we are concerned with is the love of fair-play and 
Balorres Got —— fm of character displayed by Mr. Mules. Though 
Eng. cols. e had once passed orders that Mr. Mathradas could 
not,under the section again offer himself as a candidate, 
yet as soon as he saw that he was wrong, he recalled his first letter and raled 
that Mr. Mathradas’ nomination paper should be accepted. Of course, with 
Mr. Mules it is only an act of common justice, for which he would be the last 
person to claim credit. But the rarity of such acts makes it worthy of special 
‘mention and praise as an example to be imitated by others,” 


 Nattve States, 


*49. “A circular letter published this week by the Government of India 
ae ne ee states that the previous sanction of the Governor- 
mesit of India regarding the General in Council will be required in any case in 
employment of retired Civi- Which the Durbar of a Native State proposes to 
lians in Native States. employ, after retirement from the service of the 
gga me 2Cth Ang, British Government, arly member of the Indian Civil 
ob. 19th Aug. Eng.cols. Service or any person who has held an appointment 
usually reserved forthe service. ‘This rule has already 

been in force as regards the European members of the service, But now 
it is proposed to extend it to their Indian confréres, The genesis of this 
circular is no secret. The employment of Mr. Romesh Chunder. Dutt in 
Baroda without the permission of the great Moghul] -at Simla was a grievous sin 
onthe part of the Gackwar. That, it. is said, led to a good deal of correspon- 
dence and has resulted in the publication of the present circular. In tlie case 

f retired European officers the present restriction is intelligible and even neces- 
‘ ‘ 
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sary on various grounds, But it is unmeaning in the case of Indians. Lord 
Curzon, however, must make his influence felt everywhere, and the Native 
Princes must realize that they will not be permitted to employ even an 
Indian of Mr. Dutt’s ability, knowledge and experience without obtaining | 
the sanction of the ‘monarch of all he surveys,’ The circular is quite in / (] 
keeping with the autocratic ways of the present Viceroy. The circumstances 
which led to it do not reflect the slightest credit on his magnanimity, good sense 
and judgment. Itis an outcome of little-minded autocracy and personal 
prejudice against the Gaekwar and Mr. Dutt, and will not fail to add to the 
dissatisfaction which Lord Ourzon has created amongst Native Princes by his. 
meddlesome, unsympathetic and even high-handed policy.” [The Hvening t 
Jdme writes :——“ It might have been expected that the Government would 
welcome the idea of the Native States taking advantage of the services 
of retired Civilians, experienced in British methods of administration, instead of 
putting a ban on their employment.......... It almost looks at times as if the 
British Indian Government were bent upon widening the gulf between 
themselves and the Indian Princes and people, as if they wanted to muke the 
people distrust and even dislike them !”’} 


ae eel ta le _ 


50. “So the cat is out of the bag, and Government have published 
their orders prohibiting retired Civilians from being 
Indu Prakish (44), 18th appointed to offices in Native States without 
Ang., Sng. cols. their permission. The order extends to those 
who have held appointments usually reserved for 
the Uivil Service, and the object is proclaimed specifically to be to tie down 
even those natives who, under the new rules for the Provincial Service, are 
appointed to high offices. It is said that the restriction has ‘generally’ existed 
in regard to retired Huropean Civilians, So far as appointments in Native 
States are concerned, we do not know that they existed in regard to any 
offices except that of the Minister. Vague assertions like this made by | 
Government are, we suppose, in conformity with Western notions of | 
‘truth,’........... What, however, surprises us most is that no justifica- 
tion is attempted for the restriction. Could the reason be that 
there is none? Could it also be that the real motives are not such as 
can be openly avowed? To the public the circular can hardly appear in 
any other light than an attempt to make unsavoury appointments like that of 
Mr. Dutt at Baroda impossible in future. This is tantamount to exercising an 
unwarranted and impolitic interference in the choice of officers by our Princes 
and Chiefs.......... Connecting this with another circular reported to have 
been issued in Bengal asking the police to make six-monthly reports on the 
pursuits and associations of retired Government pensioners, it seems that one 
achievement of the last months of Lord COurzon’s administration is the 
strengthening of the control of Government on their servants even after 
retirement. ‘loo many of them join the Congress, and some even abet inde- 
pendent Princes like the Gaekwar. ‘That is surely ingratitude towards the 
Sarkar, and a Government like that of Lord Curzon is precisely the one whose 
high mission is to check such inconvenient practices.”’ 


51. “About two years agoit was rumoured inthe bazars throughout } 

_ the country that Lord Curzon was anxious to obtain | 

: pe Government of India K4shmir from its ruler in exchange for some other 1 

nd the increased powers of : : : : : ; 

administration conferred up- Strip of territory, the reason assigned being that His \ 

on the Maharaja of Késhmir. Excellency was desirous to see the Happy Valley | 

Jdm-e-Jamshed (29), 18th converted into a European colony........... There 

pe (as ah Indu seemed then very little to justify this ill-natured 

: . gossip, which soon died its natural death. The i 

news, however, ,just published in regard to the ‘concession’ now proposed | 

to be made by the Maharaja of Kashmir to European British subjects, may | hf 

not unnaturally give rise to a suspicion in some minds that, after all, the + 
Viceroy must have had some distinct idea of his own about obliging his 
countrymen and others, who have been casting covetous glances on the Happy 
Valley. A few days ago it was announced that the Government of India 

had been pleased to invest the Maharaja of Kashmir with further powers 

* “pf administration, and a little later has followed the announcement that 

“4 it is expected that the Viceroy, when conferring the new powers upon 


0 ee British territory...,...... It provides that a person, 


ee 


¥ 


: = 


@ modification of the terms under which land may be leased or acquired in the 


Kishmir Stat by E 


i We should not be surprised if, 
in the circles in which it has become a steady practice to read a Machiavelian 
ag in every act of His Excellency, the bestowal of the new powers on 

Maharaja is looked upon as either a bait or a price for the concession 
now obtained for the Europeans........... We, for our part, are loth to 
believe in any uncharitable suggestion about the motives of the Government 
in conferring these new powers or to believe in any report that may tend to credit 
Lord Curzon with having put pressure upon the Maharaja to make this ‘ con- 
cession.’......... As to the merits of the concession, we are not averse to European 
British subjects enjoying in India, whether in British or Native territory, the 
privileges enjoyed by their Indian fellow-subjects.,.,...... All that is permissible 
to observe is that nothing but considerations of the highest statesmanship 
dictated to the earlier generations of British rulers the wisdom of restricting 
the acquisition of properties by European British subjects in the territory of 
Native Princes, and that when these most wholesome restrictions are sought 
to be removed, both the British Government and the Native Rulers concerned 
must see that they do not thereby sow the seeds of -future trouble and 
discontent and jeopardise the happy relations existing between the paramount 
Power and its Feudatories.”” [The Jndu Prakdsh makes similar remarks and 
apprehends that any innovation in the existing practice regarding the acquisition 
of land by Europeans in Native States will eventually prove suicidal to the 
interests of the British Government, | 


52. Writing about the steps taken by the Government of India for 
_.  gupplying authentic official news to the Press by the 
A plea for greater facilities ostabhlishment of Press rooms, the Kdthidwir Times 
to the press in Kathidwar caer rer : 
regarding the supply of S8ys:—“‘Itis to be regretted that no such salutary 
official news concerning attempt has been made in Kathiawdr, where the 
Government and the Native public and the press alike continue to be in the 
“om age ' dark about important Government orders and circu- 
dthidwar Times (10), ] Mita) Aantal a 
16th Aug. ars, judicial decisions and numerous other matters 
of a like nature, which :t isin the interests of the 
people to know in time. Previous to the passing of the Official Secrets Act, 
several of the Anglo-Indian newspapers were able to secure and publish import- 
ant information on various topics owing to their close connection with some of 
the high officers in authority. Even then the public press in this province 
fared no better, and hence it is not to be wondered at ifits position has grown 
much worse, now that the stringent measure of the Official Secrets Act prevents 
journalists from securing even the stray crumbs of official information that they 
used to gather before by hanging on high officers and their subordinates, Even 
the contents of administration reports, which the Provincial authorities are 
required te submit to Government, are but indirectly disclosed, when the same 
are published in Government reports later on. Under such circumstances we 
think it is-of the utmost necessity and importance that a press room should 
be established in Kathidwdr, as has been done in several other parts of this 
country, for the enlightenment of both the public and the press. ‘The autho- 
rities of t‘aroda State, we learn, have realized the advantage resulting from 
such a sound procedure and opened a press room there for the supply of official 
information to the press, and we see no reason why the various enlightened 
Chiefs of this province as well as the Agency authorities should not follow this 
example. Sir Charles Ollivant and Mr. Quin, when they presided over the 
destinies of this province, had introduced a fair system of supplying authentic 
information to the press on publi: topics, and: we hope that our present 
sympathetic Agent to the Governor, Colonel Kennedy, too, will fully consider 
the matter and introduce the same in our midst at an early date.” 


| 58. “Inthe last issue of the Mangrol Darbari Gazette is published, under 
AEN eee _ the signature of the Mukhya Karbhari of that State, an 
: press regulations altogether new and siringent regulation with reference 


eer snare joes Times (10), 15th to printing presses. No such regulation exists in 


ang . any of the Native States of this province nor in 


wishing to establish a press within the limits of the Mangrol State, 
should produce two copies of his affidavit before the District Magistrate, 
giving the name of the proprietor, the character of the press (whether lithogra- 
phic or printing) as well as the name of the town or village and of the locality in 
which it is to be established. It is further provided that whenever the location 
of the press is transferred, the District Magistrate should be kept informed, 
and that every printed matter should bear the name of the press. Any one 
found to disobey these rules has been lhe!d liable to a fine extending to Rs, 500 
or to one month’s simple imprisonment or to both. Again, evenif he neglects 
to submit written statements tothe authorities as to the whereabouts, closing 
or transference to some other jurisdiction of his press, he will be held lable 
to a fine extending to Ks. 50. The proprietor is further required to produce 
before the Magistrate two copies of every book printed in his press within 
one month of its publication, and if he neglects to do so, he will not only be 
compelled to produce the book but also made liable to a fine extending to 
Ks. 50. The District Magistrate is required to keep a record of these pub- 
lications and to publish annually a list of them in the Darburi Gazette of 
the State. The regulation will be brought into force from the commencement 


of next September.......... We regret to note that the authorities concerned — 


should have taken it into their head to pass such an unnecessarily stringent 
regulation.” 


Intelligence extracted fiom the Press. 


54. The Bengali residents of Bombay assembled on the i4th instant at 
=o . . ‘Topiwala’s Chawl, Grant Road, to express their dee 
sores ace nga ‘ions sense of dissatisfaction with the Bengal caithtlees 
testing against the Bengal scheme. The Bengali students of the Grant Medical 
partition scheme. . College and the Victoria Technical Institute took a 
Pare ene 5 °) jeading part in the proceedings, Like their brethren 
in Bengal, they unanimously adopted a resolution to 
boycott English-made goods and encourage indigenous industries. Reports of 
the various protest meetings held in Calcutta were read and the suggestions made 
by Mr. Lal Mohan Ghose to give vent to the popular feeling in the matter were 
unanimously endorsed. 


95. “An appeal has been made by Mr. K. R. Godbole to all the 
well-wishers of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha to 

Movement for tke revival revive that once very useful but now defunct institu- 
Ion Poona Sarvajanik tion, Mr. Godbole is a retired executive engineer, 
Indu Prakash (44), 16th and, unlike many other pensioners in our city, takes 
Aug., Eng. cols. a deep and active interest in all public movements.... 
| Like many others he deeply deplores the 
moribund condition of several local institutions, which had once been doing very 
useful work, and is trying as far as he can to revive some of them at least. 
In September last year he made some very valuable suggestions to our 
Municipality for the revival of the Reay Industrial Museum. He has now 
turned his attention to the revival of another very important institution— 
the Sarvajanik Sabha, Inthe appeal, which he has addressed to the well-wishers 
of the Sabha, he gives a short general account of that institution and then 
considers what should be done for the future. His suggestions are briefly 
these:—(a) The present executive otffice-beirers of the Sabha, that is, the 
members of the Managing Committee, should be requested in the interests of 
the Sabha to arrange for the reconstitution of the Managing Committee. ‘This 
will remove the disability laid upon the Sabha by Government. (b) There 
should be a qualified paid Secretary who, in addition to carrying on the work 
of the Sabha, will be capable of conducting the quarterly journal when revived. 
(c) There should be one clerk and one or two peons to assist the Secretary in 
office and clerical work. (d@) The quarterly journal of the Sabha should be 
revived as early as practicable. (e) I'he Sabha should extend the sphere of its 
work and usefulness by turning its attention to the development of Indian 
agriculture and industries, ‘These are the lines on which the Sabha in the 
opinion of Mr. Godbole should be revived. It is to be hoped that this appeal 
will not fall on unheeding ears and that all the well-wishers of the Sabha 
will combine together and} make a strenuous endeavour to revive it at an early 


date.” 
con 687—9 
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ent. of the Indu Prakdsh writes :—At the 
of the local residents Mr. B. G. Tilak delivered 
a lecture in the Ganesh theatre on “Old and New 
Em ole in the course of which he said :—In 
slisitiveda ys the sovereign was content with the 
abstract idea of his supremacy and with the formal 
mec ts Tes homage he received from feudatory potentates, ‘I'his 
ea of sovereignty underwent a partial modification in the days of the Roman 
, , who used to send out pro-consuls to conquered provinces. These, 
however, wielded only military powers and did not interfere in the internal 
administration of the Roman dependencies. The conception of Imperialism has 
assumed quite a novel aspect in ourdays. Imperial Governments nowadays 
not only appoint Governors to rule conquered provinces, but give the law 
to the conquered and carry on the internal administration of the dependencies 
at their sweet will. 


57. On the 7th August a Hindu tailor, one Vasanji Waghji, aged about 
24 and residing at Arthur Road, Bombay, was found 
Alleged fatal assault bya suffering from the effects of physical injury inflicted 
ss roel a Hineu pen him and was removed by the local police to the 

Bombay Zandchér ig), Sir J.J. Hospital. A medical examination revealed 

8th, 9th and 19th Aug. marks of severe beating on his body. The patient grew 
worse at night and expired the following morning. 

Qn inguiry the police learnt that, on the day previous to his death, the deceased 

had gone to Haines Road to demand his dues from one of his customers, Age 

Rogers, who owed the tailor some money for clothes supplied to him. Rogers 

severely beat the poor tailor, who died in consequence of the injuries he sus- 

tained. The Coroner of Bombay held an inquest on the body of the deceased 

at which Ghelibai, the widow of the deceased, deposed that on the day in ques- 
ie. tion her husband had gone in the company of one Fakira to demand his dues 
| from Rogers. About three-quarters of an hour later, ote Mahomed Kadar 
| informed her that Vasanji had been severely beaten by Rogers. She imme- 
ae diately started in the direction of Rogers’ place, and on the way met the 
deceased limping and struggling back home with the aid of Fakira. She 
further stated that the deceased had told her of Rogers having struck him on 
the chest, and that there were marks of injury about his eyes and lips. After 
a lengthy i inquiry lasting for five days the Coroner’s jury unanimously returned 
a verdict to the effect that the deceased had died of hcemorrhage caused by the 
bursting of a cerebral vein, but that the evidence before “them was not 
sufficient to enable them to decide how and under what circumstances the 

injury in question was inflicted upon him. 
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58, Not many days have passed since a European soldier assaulted a 
. native tram conductor in Bombay, when another 
amare a cheap Iran; imMeident of the kind has occurred in an _Irani’s 
. serene ea in Bombay. Yrestaurant in Church Gate Street. Some soldiers are 
Akbhdr-e-Souddgar (65), said to have gone to this restaurant on the 17th 
18th Aug.; Indu Prakish Avyoust for taking refreshments. When they had 
(ohh Hm Ane. finished, the Irani, one Baman, asked them to pay 
their bill. The soldiers bot enraged and beat the Irani so severely that his whole 
face became covered with blood. One of them bit his hand and gave a sharp 
slap toanother [raniin thesame shop. Some gentlemen, who were in the shop, 
interfered at this stage and prevented the soldiers from doing further mischief, 
In the meantime the police arrived on the spot, and, after taking down the names 
of the soldiers, allowed them to depart. [‘The Indu Prakdsh also publishes a 
similar report. | 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Mepetiaciat, Bombar Y 3 24th Angas 1906. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. 
[No. 34 oF 1905. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what ts / i 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. ; 


REPORT i i 


ON if 


NATIVE PAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THD BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 


For the Week ending 26th August 1905. 
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No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian ... Bombay... oo] Weekly «e ...| F. J. de Abrao ; East Indian; 42 oes cl 800 
2 | Cosmopolitan Review = ae s+} Monthly... ...| Sayyad Ibrahim Sayyad Ahmed ; Muhammadan 420 
(Konkani); 23. 
3 |Daily Telegraph and Poona ... i a dae -»+| Joseph Lewis; Engiishman; 49 ; formerly 550 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
4 | East and West Bombay... se] Monthly... .| Behraémji Merw4nji Malabari ; Parsi; 52; J.P.) 1,000 
5 | Hyderabad Journal cos | Hyderabad a Bi-weekly ese a Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 864 
6 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Bombay «+ .., Weekly ... ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi BrA4hman ; 37 500 
7 | Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do. ie a ee .| Behramji Merw4nji Malabari; Parsi; 52: 1,000 
India and Champion. J.P. , 
8 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. ... ve) Monthly | John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer soe 800 
9 ! Kardchi Chronicle ..., Karachi .. | Weekly ... ...| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohana) ; |S ae 400 
| | 
10 | Kéthidwar Times ...| Rajkot ee} Daily... ...| Pratapréi Udeshankar,  B.A.; Hindu 200 
11 | Mahbrétta ... i] Poona ... +e, Weekly ,.. ..| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;| 1,000 
| _ Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 31. | 
12 | Men and Women of India, Bombay ... sl Monthly sais ee proeheri Ratn@gar; Parsi; 40; and 500 
\" | &. D. Hughes. 
13 | Oriental Review ... +) Do. a «..| Weekly se, | R.S. Rustomji; Parsi; 85. ow} 400 
14 | Parsi are on ie a abe Mouthly ..| Jehangir Sor#bji Talayarkhan ; Parsi; 80  ...| ~—1,000 
, | | , 
15 | Phenix «... .».-| Karachi... ..-; Bi-weekly ..| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 52 «+ 350° 
16 {| Poona Observer and Civil} Poona ... ea ---| Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 49 oii ae 100 
‘| and Military Gazette. 2 | 
17 | Railway Times‘... - ...| Bombay... ..| Weekly ... ..| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 43 “fe 1,000 
18 | Sind Gazette on ~ Karachi... sa Di-weekiy ... Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 41 — 500 
) 
19 Sind Times sr RR oe | Do .. vs] Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 38 —... 200 
| | 
ANGLO-GUJARA'TI. | | 
20 | Arya Prakish  «. see} BDOMDAY ooo w+, Weekly .., .| Dr. Kaliandas Jaikisondis Desdi, B.A., L.M.! 1,000 
| & S.; Hindu (Lad Bania); 30. 
— ee ) Bowie. of Oe <a .| Nandlal Chhotalal ; Hindu (Bania); 22 cel - 3,000 
292 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad | Do. we ag tacxye Pranjiwandas Shethna; Hindu 795 
ania) ; 30. 
23 | Deshabhakta ben .-.| Baroda ... a Ok eat -| Kunabhai Lakhdébhai; Hindu (Patidar); 26 ...; 1,200 
24 | Evening J4me om .»-| Bombay ... vos! Daily ove “ Jehangir Behramji Marzb4an; Parsi; 64 ees} 1,000 
95 | Gujarati ... one i eer ‘o-| Week'y ... sa ig ec Surajram Desd#i; Hindu (Surti} 4,600 
| . | Bania); 51. 
96 | Gujar4t Mitr’... ...) Surat... ‘ok Me . +e} Hormasji Jamsbedji ; Parsi; 45 ee 700 
27 |G@ujarét Punch «2. | Ahmedabad «| Do. ae -+| Somal4l Mangaldas Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 850 
23, | Hindi Punch oie ...| Bombay coe Ea hos e+} Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 45 ae 800 
99 | Jdm-e-Jamshed «eo = aa oo] Daily. -0 ..| Jehangir Behramii Marzb4n ; Parsi; 54 ...| 9,000 
8) | Kaiser-i-Hind ... ‘ a oO «+ | Weekly ... .-.| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54... a 2,900 
31 : Kathiawar News. us Rajkot eee pee Do. 709 sine Jamshedji Fram} ; Parsi : 42 eee es | a , 400 
32 | Kdéthidwdr Times ae ...| Bi-weekly -->| Manishankar Jayushankar ; Hindu (Nagar Bréh- 600 
! man); 39. 
$3 | Praja Bandhv ... Weekly ... 24 ny Tae, Hindu (Mewada Br&’h- 
man); 39. 
34  Rést Goft&r eee jy Do. «. ™ Pallonji Barjorji Deséi; Parsi; 52 ... ove 
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Name, caste and age of Editor, 
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| 


-+»| Bombay-ee ...| Fortnightly — ...| Keshavl4] Harivithald4s ; Hindu (Das ShrimAli 
Bania); 39. 
ses] BALOUA ove we.| Weekly ... ,..| M&nekl4l Amb4rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26. 
veo} Surat ... ‘at OO Cee «| Umedram Nagindd#és D&y4bhéi; Hindu 
(Bania) ; 25. 
Deen Mitra ec oe») Bombay .. | Weekly ... ...|Sadd@shiv Vishvandth Mayadev; Hindu 
tra yy Brdhman) ; 28. 
Dnydn Chakshv ... eet Poona ee ad: are ..| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshastha' 
Brdbman) ; 47. 
Dny4&nodaya ve. _ ees} Bombay... ce Se re Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott... ie “ 
Dnyén Prakiésh ... ..| Poona ... ...| Daily ..  ...|Hari N&rayan Apte; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Bréhman); 38. 
Dny4n Prakdsh ..., wie WD Se .-| Weekly ... in Do. Do. oils 
Fatehsinh Gazette .»+| Baroda ... oe Me bbe ooo} ShH&h Manekl4l Ambér4dm Doctor; Hindu 
(Bania). 
Indu Prakdsh ... -++| Bombay... ocd DL wee ..., Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager being Dfimodar Savldram Yande 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 39. 
Mar&étha Deen Bandhu ...; Kolhapur ..| Weekly oon ...| Jagannath Raghunath Ajgaonkar; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brahman); 24. 
Native Opinion ... ...) Bombay -e. ee -| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 
wan Brdhman); 33. | 
Samarth ... ove -s-| Kolhapur sik ae ee »-| Vindyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdawan! 
Brahman); 36. 
Shri Saydji Vijay .».| Bombay... al ...| Damodar Sd4vl4ram Yande; Hindu.(Maratha) ; 
| 39. 
Subodh Patrika ... Pe Ree nero oe ee -.| Dwarkanath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
80. 
Sudharak ... toe .»o| EOOMA .., ied... Lica .».| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
| pawan Brahman) ; 38. | 
Udyamotkarsha ... ...| Bombay... ...| Monthly... ...| Ganesh N&rdyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 
Bréhmapn) ; 30. 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
O Anglo-Lusitano ave Bombay... eee Weekly e068 eee Jueandro Mascarenhas > Goanese ; 46 taal eee 
| * 
O Bombsense __... ad a > wee ask Mele ana ...| A. Gomes; Goanese; 44... “as 7” sea 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
1} Al-Hag .. ee ..| Hyderabad Weekly... ...| (1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatallah, 
(Sind), B.A., LL.B. 
(2) Sindhi—Abdu] Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 
| ) Muhammadan; 36. 
Prabhat... cae +1 Do. ...| Bi-weekly ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 as 
| Sindhi ss ine ...| Sukkut (Sind) ...| Weekly ... -».| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja) ; 32 ove 
| AnGto-Urpu. 
Muslim Herald ... ...| Bombayes. acol SPOEEY | ens ...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan; 31. 
EneiisH, Mara'tHI anpD 
GusaRa'TI. 
Baroda Vateal see eos Buroda ee oe: Weekly ee. eee Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 eee 
BENG WOR ice nel DO. © ace cee} DO. cee wns hs Karsandas Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 
| | ia) ; 88. 
En@uisn, Marital anp | 
: KANARESE. 
Karndtak Patra ... ...| Dharwér ...| Weekiy ... res oe Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 
+ yath yat + “ } 
Karnitak Vaibhav cee ee ee Anndji Gopal Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth 
og te Vaishnav Brahman) ; 43, 
Prakdshak ... oy eee eee Do. ees e+e| Govind Gangdédhar Pendse ; Hindu (Konka- 
wos] Weekly... .2:| Lawrence Dantes DeSouza; Christian (Goa- 


nese); 32, 


4,200 


1,600 


450 
1,000 


1,100 


1,100 
600 
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Oo. ame of Publication. ere Published. Editions Name, caste and age of Editor. tion 
GUJARATI. ah: 
64 | Akhb4r-e-Isldm ... «»-| Bombay... Daily -»-| Kazi Ism4il Kfizi Mahomed; Muhammadan;} 2,600 
39. 
65 | Akhbér-e-Soud4gar ...| Do. « Do. ... «| Nénd&bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; Pfrsi; 48 3,000 
66 | Bombay Samachar Do. ces soot Gs ‘e00 »»»| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,200 
P4rsi ; 35. 
67 | Broach Mitra... -| Broach ... ...| Weekly ... «>| Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 300 
Kshatriya) ; 23. 
68 | Broach Samachar... Do. <a --| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi; 50 ... ae 500 
69 | Chav-Chav eee| Bombay ... .| Fortnightly .| N4gind4és Manchar4m; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 300 
38. 
7:3 Oni mieiete Vertes Dili i, nuk WR i. aah i hs i has 
man. 
71 | Deshi Mitra oes es) Surat Do. .| Maganlél Kik4bhai ; Hindu (Shrawak); 36...; 1,400 
72 | Din Mani ,.. -| Broach ... eos] DO. ave .| Nath&l4l Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathur K4yastha 26 
Bania) ; 26. 
73 | Dny#nottejak eoe| Ahmedabad .| Fortnightly .| Chhotalal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 800 
74 | Friend of India .. ee-| Dow oes | Weekly ... .| Yadavrao fParasharam; Hindu (Chitpawan 400 
Brahman) ; 50). 
7° | Fursad _.. oe -e+| Bombay... .. Monthly || Bomanji Navroji Kabraji; Parsi; 45 ... 725 
76 | GapSap ... cee Do. +} Fortnightly .| M. C. Ratne@gar & Co. 1,200 
77> | Hitechchhu ove ---| Ahmedabad = ««./ Weekly ... .| Kdlidaés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 46 ... one 300 
78 | Jém-e-Jahanooma a Bombay ... coef | M0, .| Ratansbaw Framji Ach@ria; Parsi; 29 eo} 1,000 
72 (| Kaira Times oy eee ee ...| Anopsi MAneckl4l Des#i; Hindu (Visa Srimali} 850 
Bania) ; 36. 
80 | Kaira Vartamén ... -o+| Kaira... Do. | Kahand#s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
| Shravak Bania) ; 55. , 
81 | Kathidwir Samfchér —...| Ahmedabad a Do, .| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 500 
i man); 44. 
82 | Loka Mitra ee») Bombay ... -+o| Bi-weekly .| Kaikhosru Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;}. 1,000 
; Parsi ; 35- 
83 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| SAdra oa Weeklye ee-| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
Brahman); 45. 
84 | Navsdri Prakfsh.... «| Navs@ri.. Do. .| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... 800 
85 | Nure Elam ove ees} Bombay ... .| Monthly... ..| Nasarwadnji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 000 
86 | Praja Mitr& -| Karachi... .| Bi-weekly «»| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 275 
| 31. 
&7 | Praja Mitra oo -| Baroda ... ..| Fortnightly ...| Vy4s Jivanlal Chhaganl4l ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 300 
: 25. 
88 Praja Poka4r, eee eee! Surat .| Weekly ... ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 45 500 
89 | Prakfsh and Gadgad4t ...| Bombay... Do. .| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania); 500 
90 | Punch Dand ees} Do. Do. ...| Jamn4das Bhagvanddés ; Hindu (Surti Bania);| 550 
43. 
91 | Samsher Bahddur... -es| Ahmedabad Do. awe ...| Savaibhai Raéichand; Hindu (Jain); 62 “a 150 
92 |Sd4nj Vartamén ...  ... Bombay... see] Daily on .| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— | 3,600 
(1) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Pérsi;)_ - 
38. 
(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. 
93 | Sind Vartamdn ees} KarAchi ... ...| Weekly .. ...| Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 39... 250 
94 Stri Bodh ... ooo soe, Bombay... is Monthly cool J ehangir Kaikhasru K4br4ji ; Parsi; 35. one 500 
95 | Surat Akhbfr = «. «| Surat ...  «..| Weekly ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49 ... saa 300 
Sm 
96 | Svadesh Bandhu ... .| Mahudha | Do. se so Anopram Méaneklél Visashrimali; Hindu 175 
; (Shravak); 36. 
HINDI. | 
97 Pandit eee eee oor Poona eee YY) Weekly eee eee Govindrao Gan ram Wanwe ; Hindu (Wan- 150 
jéri) ; 43; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 32. 
98 Sharman Samachar eee Bombay see ees Do. eee eee Shambhunath Sharma ; Hindu ; 45 eee one 1,500 
99 \Shri Venkateshvar Samf-| Do, ... tial cals ccescin ...| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar| 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 39. 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Lok& Bandhv 
Loka Mitra 


| Béiahanea... 


106 | Rasik Ranjini 


107 
108 
199 


i 


Karnétek Vritta eee 


MaRriTut. 


Arunodaya. 
A’rydvart ... 
Bakul és 


_s ae 
Chandanshu 
Chandrak4nt 
Chandrodaya 
Chikitsak ... 
Chitragupta 
Dakshin Vritta 


Dharma... 
Dh erwér Vritta 


| Dnyén Sagar 


Granthamé@la 
Hindu Punch 
Jagadddarsh 
Jagadhitechchhu 


126 : Jagatsum4ch4r 


Ka4l sig 
Kalpataru ... 
Karmanuk 

Keral Kokil 


Kesari 


Loka Bandhu 


Belgaum Samachar 


eee 


Deshak4lavartam4n 


ece 


i. 


Kh4ndesh Chitragupta 
Khindesh Vaibhav 


Do, eee 
Haveri | 


Dharwéar 


Gadag ee. 


Théna ... 
Dhulia ... 
Ratnagiri 
Belgaum... 
Bombay 

Tasgaon ... 
Chikodi ... 
Chiplun ... 
Belgaum 

Karad ... 
Kolhdpur 
Erandol ... 
Whi nee 
Dharwar 


Kolh@pur 


+I Do. 


Thana ...., 
Ahmednagar 
Poona ... 
Thana ... 
Poona ... 
Sholapur 

Poona... 

Bombay... 
Poona ... 


Dbulia ... 


(Dhér- 


Weekly ... 
Dow... 
DO. eee 
Do. see 
Do. eee 
DOs cas 
DOs cvs 
Do. ove 
Do. ace 
WO. vee 
Do. ee 
DO. ose 
Do. eee 
D0. eee 
DO: ves 
Do. aoe 
DO. ccs 
ie on 
SO: eas 
Be cei 
Deas 

Monthly 

Weekly .+. 
Do. cee 
DO. coc 
Do. «+ 
Do. «ee 
DOs | oss 
BP nes 

Monthly 

Weekly ... 

.: a 
Do. eve 
Do. eee 
Do, 


Cees 


eee 


| 


M4&dhavinand Saraswati; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman) ; 47. 

Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 
(Devang, Ling4yat) ; 37. 

(1) Shivrdm Mahadey Khénolkar; Hindu 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 34. 

(2) Anndcharya Baldchdrya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. , 

Gururdéo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 41. 

Gundo Nelgire Naddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 

Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 
héda Brahman); 41. 

Gaurishankar RAmprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 
Br&éhman); 41, 

Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 23. 

Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 
shasth Yajurvedi Br&éhman); 34. 

Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 27... 


| 
| 


41. 

Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. | 

Rémchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khdédilkar ; 
pawan Brahman) ; 40. 

Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 40. 

Abaji Ramchandra Sdévant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
42. 
Jagannath Balaji 
Brdhman) ; 38. 
Saddshiv Vithal P4rasnavis ; Hindu (Chandra- 
seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 67. 

Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 32. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 

Saddshiv Hari Shahane ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 


Hindu (Chit- 


Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 
man); 41. 

Vishnu Govind Bij4purkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman); 41. 

Krishn4ji Késhinath Phadke, Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 38. 

K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 
piwan Brdhman); 62. 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd- 
wan Brahman) ; 75. 

Trimbak A’baji Réje; (Kdyasth 
Prabhu) ; 41. 

Shivrim Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 39. 

Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu 
Bréhman); 46. 

Hari Niardyan Apte; 
Bréhman) ; 38. 

Krishnaji Narayan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 49. 

Baél-Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 48. 

Bhéu Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 26. 

Yadav Bélkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 39. 

Bhikaji Gop4l Bhide ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 
man); age 35, 

R4amkrishna Gopal Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brdéhman); 27. 

Gangadhar Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 27. 


Hindu 


(Deshasth| 
Hindu (Chitpwan 


| 


Rappers Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Marf&tha) ; 


150 


500 


Hari Bhikéji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brihman) ;\33990—400 


1,500 
25 
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| MaritHi—continued. 


188 | Moda Vritta.... cco | WEL an -«+| Weekly ... ...| KAashingth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 6680 
Brdhman) ; 48. 
189 | Mumbai Punch ... .--| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly ...| Anandr4o Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 100 
girl). Saraswat Brahman); 30. 

140 | Mumbai Vaibhav »».| Bombay... eco} Daily ... »e| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1.650 
pawan Brahman) ; 43. 

141 | Mumbai Vaibhav a: be .»| Weekly ... eee Do. do. eso| 1,250 


142 | Nagar Sam&chér... ...; Ahmednagar ...) Do. 44. — oes| Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 24, | 200 


149 | Nasik Vritta ...  ...| Nasik ...  ...| Do. ..  ...| Yashvant Hari Kédle; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 450 | 
Brahman); 28. 
Nipdni Vaibhav ... ooo} NipAni ol DA ke ...| Vishnu Ramchandra Vijapurkar; Hindu 100 
(Deshasth Brahman); 50. 
145 | Nydy Sindhu... ~—s | Ahmednagar ...; Do. ... «| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Brahman) ; 31. 
146 | Pandhari Bhushan -o| Pandharpur «| Do, __... | Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 75 
| Brahman) ; 34. 
147 | Pandhari Mitr’ ...  oe| Dor oo | Do. eee —s oee| Govind Sakharam Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth} 4099 
Brahman) ; 42. 
148 | Parikshak... = >| Belgaum oe ee Sea wes| VAaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 300 
wat Brahman). 
149 | Poona Vaibhav ... -»+| Poona... ol DO ...| Ganesh Mah4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 350 
Brahman) ; 36. 
Prabodh Chandrika .»»| Jalgaon ... ah eho ...| Nar4éyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth' 200 
| : Brahman) ; 39. 
js .»»| Ganesh Ballal Phansalkar; “Hindu (Karhada 500 
Brahman); 32, : 
Islampur re ee .»| Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu (Karhdda)gqnq—g¢69 
Brahman) ; 23. 
153 | Raghav Bhushan... re ee a. 2. ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 


. 


- 
or 
— 


151 | Prakash ... ao wo| Satara 20. a: ee 
152 Pratod eee eee 


154, | Satya Mitra ae ...| Malegaon aa Ee .».| Balchand Hir&chand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 
26. 
155 | Satya Sadan et ve Alibag ... ccs] (DO. evs .ee| R&oji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdh- 150 
man); 53. 
156 | Satya Shodhak ... woe} Ratnagiri ok: eee ...| Hari Naérdyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 950 
Brahman) ; 60. 
157 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari.) Poona ... ...| Fortnightly ...| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
buddhi; Hindu (Chitpa4wan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
; Hindu (Karhdda Brahman); 45. 
158 | Sholdpur Samachar eee} Sholapur ...| Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati) ; 46 


400 


159 | Shrigonda Vritta... .-»| Shrigonda aks Si oe i nese Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 

4. 

160 | Shri Shahu oe coo] SAtATA eee on ee eee v0 — — Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 100 

man); 22. 

161 | Shubh Suchak ... eee} §=D0. cee —. | ...| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 

Brahman); 61. 

162 |Sumant ... i —wet..”lUee eee! Do, ii eoe| Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 

shasth Br&hman); 33. . 

163 | Vidya Vilas eee -o-| Kolhapur -++| Bi-weekly ...| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 

Bréhman); 21. 
164 | Vihari_.... ae .+-| BOMDAY «ee «| Weekly ... ...| Balkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman); 35. 

eee} (1} Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni... oe 600 
(2) Raémkrishna Raghunath #Moramkar;| - 

Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). | 

166 -| Vrittasar ... cee ovo] WH1 sane oo| Weekly ... ...| Lakshman Maha@dev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 

| - pawan Brahman) ; 51, 

167 | Vritta Sudha ati soe] SAtATA cee wa a wae eee} Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 

| . .| Brahman); 38. | 

168 | Vy4p4ri  .. os »».| Poona ... oe ee: ee pa ee Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brdh- 500 

: man) ; 39. 


165 | Vividh Dny4n Vistér ...|} Do. . ---| Monthly... 
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169 | Vydpér Sam4chér.. | Ahmednagar ...) Do. so ses gone Punamchand Mutha Hindu(Mar-| 4.900 
, wadi) ; 30. 


— 
a 
| eet 


SINDI. 


oe ge ge ee 


= ee ze 
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170 } Kbairkh4h | ‘on .».| Lérkhdna -++| Weekly ... -».| Hakim Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) 3 About 


32. 

171 | Musafir... ove -ee| Hyderabad (Sind).! Do. -| Tarachand Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20... 1,000 

172 |Sind Sudhér 00 ~— ws] Karachi... ~~ ae ...{ Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 38... 500 
Do. 


| 
..  eee(/Asaumal Reghumal; Hindu (Lohana); 42 ... 900 


173 | Sookree __.. one a ee)” es 
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_ Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. ro 


a ~ tae 


(Sunni); 32, 


Bombay Punch Babédur...| Do. ... ...| Weekly... |... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 5,000 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


76 | Jém-i-Jahénnuma eee Jalgaon eee eee VD eee eee Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 50 
Muhbammadan. 


177 | Mister Makhanchu voof BOMDBY vee sane} Dow «es vee Tajammal Hosain; Muhammadan .. ...|_— oe 


178 | Sultdn-ul-Akhbér see} DO. coe _— vee] Daily oe ...) Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;} 1,000 
Muhammadan ; 50. 
179 | Tohfa-i-Deccan ... -«| Poona... ooo] Weekly oes eee! Shaik Abdulla walad Shaik. Mahomed ; Muham- 250 

| madan (Shaik); 31. 


ooo Bombay... ees Monthly oes Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muham 2,000 


GusyaRa'tI anD HInpI. 


180 | Jain aes ove .»-| Ahmedabad .....| Weekly .«. ove — Fatechand K4rbhdri; Hindu (Jain);| 1,400 


Mara’THI AND Ka’NARESE. 


181 | Chandrike ... ove eo} Bagalkot oss] Weekly coe eoe| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
Brahman, Sméarta) ; 32. 


ManrArui anp Urpv. 
182 | Gulbarga Sam&chér ue ee (Hyder-| Weekly ... ove — Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 250 
abad ). 
PORTUGUESE-KONKANI. 


1838 | ALuz ... sis ...| Bombay... veel Weeklynee ...| Antone Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 an asol Aue 


Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report ir. italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One péculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = w in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


=D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies publisheéd of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. = 
: : _— 
An @L0-GUJARATI. 
30a | Karachi Samfchar oo} Karachi... ...| Weekly... ...| Balkrishna Kashindth Malvankar; Hindu} 100 
(Martha) ; 31. | 
Gus aRATI. 
654 Aryavir eee eee eee Dohad eee eee Weekly eee eer Krishnardo Man eshr4o Fadnis ; Hindu} 260 
| (Shenvi Br4hman) ; 30. | 
78a | divadaya .-» oe  oe-{ Surat. +». | Monthly... _—...| Dhirajrém Dalpatrém Vaid; Hindu (Anudich, 300 
Brahman) ; 36. 
80a | Kathiaw4r Mitra ,.. ...| Ahmedabad = a00| Weekly «+ ...| Jadurém Sh4mji Dave; Hindu (Andich| 300 
Brahman). 
Maga THI. | 
: | 
111 | Brahmodaya ve eee! Mahad ... = ++ Fortnightly ... | N&rfyan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karhida} 
Brahman). 
 SINDHI. 
171a | Sind Kesary ses »| Shikdérpur veo! Weekly... —_,,.| Chelarim MAnghirmal; Hindu (Luh4na); 40. 100 


The Editor of No. 70 is Kalidés Motiram and its circulation is 150. 
Nos, 146 and 177 have ceased to existe 
The publication of Nos, 38, 45, 51, 90, 91, 114 and 117 has been temporarily suspended, 


11 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, On the occasion of the public meeting for making arrangements for 

the reception of oh tego of Wales, about 400 mill 

Speers age operatives were he together in the Elphinstone 

ac. eakiod aurliantanet ped garden in front of the Town Hall. A representative 
rangements for welcoming of the Indu Prakdsh, however, has exposed the 
aia ren 5 A hollowness of this demonstration of loyalty. It is 
Wiese! (131), "Shed ko “4 ; said that a loyal Muhammadan gentleman went round 
Gujaréti (25), 20th Aug; the different mills on that day to persuade the managers 
Native Opinion (46), 23rd thereof to send their employés to the meeting, but all 
Aug. his efforts did not enable him to get together more 
than 400 souls out of a lakh of mill-hands in the city. 

The poor mill-hands were in blissful ignorance of what was going on at 
the meeting: their impression was that Goverament had convened the meeting 
for discussing the question of reducing the hours of work in factories and that 
their votes would be taken on the question after the meeting was over! Such 
an unhallowed fusion of loyalty with dishonesty will surely make all truly 
loyal people hang down their heads for shame. It was resolved at the meeting 
to establish a museum in the city in honour of the Royal visit, Although 
much honest difference of opinion exists about the benefits of the Royal tour 
to India and about the manner of according a reception to the Prince of Wales, 
we think that all will agree as to the eminently useful character of the perma- 
nent memorial that is proposed to be raised in commemoration of the occasion. 
[The Gujardti writes :—Lord Curzon wants to make a grand demonstration of 
Indian loyalty before the world at large on the occasion of the forthcoming 
Royal visit. But the political disabilities from which the people suffer—espe- 
cially the absence of Home Rule in the country—preclude them from looking 
forward to the visit with feelings of genuine delight. So long as India is 
denied the full rights of membership of the British Empire, her people can 
never be expected to be loyal to Government, although they will continue to 
be devotedly attached to their sovereign. [The Native Opinion deplores that 


the loyalty of some title-hunters should have so far transgressed all legiti- . 


mate bounds as to make them stoop to the crafty device of dragging a crowd 
of mill-hands to the meeting by deluding them with false hopes. The paper 
thinks that the Royal visit, instead of being beneficial to India, will do injury 
to her interests by impressing upon the Prince’s mind a false idea of India’s 
wealth. In conclusion it remarks that the museum proposed to be erected in 
commemoration of the Royal visit is nothing else but a waste of money ona 
pure tamasha.| 


2. We were in nomee that a public meeting would be soon held in 

ee ombay to express regret at the partition of Bengal, 
Vebées (166), Set Ang. = at aliens of ‘this ont Jeaders Rens a meeting 
at the Town Hall to make arrangements for the reception of tke Prince of 
Wales. At this meeting Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, as usual, acknowledged 
the great obligations under which Government had lgid the people by 
educating them, and said that school-masters, no less than soldiers, were 
instrumental in preserving peace inthe country. Now, all of us know very well’ 
what obligations we owe to a system of education, which has given us leaders like 
Sir Pherozeshah, who are servile flatterers and the bane of our nation. In 
England boys are taught the value of independence and made to understand 
by what means the English obtained their liberties and privileges, but in our 
country such is not the case. A knowledge of our national history is studiously 
kept back from our boys. In primary schools the boys are educated in nothing 
but lessons 9a morality, and sycophants like Sir Pherozeshah are the products 
of such education. The people are so peaceful that they are inspired with awe 
at the sight of sickly and demoralised soldiers. The school-master is more 
potent in maintaining peace in this country than the soldier, inasmuch as the 
moral precepts, which he instils into the minds of the boys, tend to make them 
quite effeminate, .Many amongst us clamour for moral instruction, but 
strangely enough no one sees the necessity of studying history. In one of his 
novels Reynolds has given a graphic description. of how pick-pockets are 
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trained in England. It is this education which we want at present. We have 
oe es much of moral education, and our — stg By md outcome 
Pe t. It:was by practising the art of pick-pocketing that the English secured 
Be their independence Why should we oa Sea ‘aye: boys the same educa- 
hl tion that is given to boys in England ? 
3. ‘“ We do not feel much concerned with the festivities and rejoicings 
*) which the Bombay meeting decided upon, and which 
Will the forthcoming will, we are sure, be assiduously looked after by a 
= gh tour really benefit § Jags ~ soe men pr oor age who ot a special 
| _ aptitude for that kind of work. e sincerely congra- 
eee ener one tulate the meeting, however, upon its decision to have 
a permanent memorial of the visit of His Royal Highness in the form ofa 
museum...... .... Lord Lamington, who shares a large portion of the credit 
for the realisation of the idea of this museum, was naturally eloquent in his 
speech as Chairman of the meeting, though we might take exception to one 
part of His Excellency’s speech in which he dwelt upon the advantages to the 
i eople from the tour through India of the Prince and Princess of Wales. His 
qt Lordship argued that if the tour of a mere Provincial Governor resulted 
4 in good tothe people by making him acquainted with their condition and 
uirements, much more so should that of the heir-apparent to the British 
a throne and his consort. But we demur both to the premises and the 
‘| conclusion. We cannot admit that such tours as an average Provincial 
: Governor makes really acquaint him with the true condition of the people, and 
‘ as for the Prince of Wales there is not the smallest chance of his getting, in con- 
sequence of the tour, any nearer to the true state of things than if he had never 
visited this country. At best His Royal Highness may see a great variety of faces 
and dresses amoug the Indian people and more particularly among the Indian 
Princes, He will have perhaps a better knowledge of Indian scenes, landscapes 
and architecture, of Indian courtesy and hospitality, of Indian fire-works and 
s. But we fear all these will keep His Royal Highness as far from the 
truth of the Indian situation as ever. We admit that, whether any advantages . 
may or may not follow, we have to offer a formal welcome to His Royal High- 
ness when the wire-pullers in India and at Home combine, for the sake of 
artificial political effect, to induce the Sovereign to send his son on a homage- 
collecting tour in a conquered country. But we think it is futile for any one 
to say that the Indian people might look to any substantial good results from 
the tour of the Prince.” 


4, ‘At last the country’s worst fears have been realized. The great 
i Viceroy has fallen, apparently a victim to intrigues 
Resignation v rye hg in high places, the mysterious under-currents of 
Pies “tore (29), “tnt Which it is not easy to fathom at this moment. What 
the public is permitted to know to-day is that Lord 
Curzon bas been driven from office, virtually for refusing to betray his trust 
by becominga party to a policy, the ultimate effect of which is calculated 
to be no other than foisting upon this vast but helpless dependency one 
of the most insidious systems of military despotism ever devised for the 
vernment of a civilized country.......... From first to last, the conduct 
‘pursued by the Ministry in this matter has been un-British...,...... They have, 
fn their wretched attempt to cling to office and to propitiate the idol of the 
British. masses, set aside every honourable tradition of British policy and laid 
8 ruthless hands on the constitution of the Indian Government. What is more 
§ humiliating is that they have, in order to cover the enormity of their 
offence, resorted to devices to hide the real nature of their policy and to 
mislead the public as to their ulterior sim and purpose........... In regard 
to the action of the Viceroy in resigning, it may be said that he has 
thereby worthily maintained his great reputation as a high-minded and truly 
patriotic statesman. Lord Curzon’s administration has been too vigorous and 
active to prevent the possibility of acute differences and even violent opposition 
to many of the measures of his government, We have been among those who 
= have strongly differed from him at times as to the wisdom and Justice of certain 
_  .. “ef ‘his administrative and legislative measures. But no difference of opinion 
> ‘x ean withhold from him at this moment the full and free recognition of the 
Boe 
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‘high-mindedness, courage, probity and singleness of purpose with which he 
has laboured unceasingly for the welfare of India and of the British Empire. 
It is possible that he has committed some grave mistakes. But it is due to 
him to say that, by his courageous and self-sacrificing defence of great princi- 
ples in this unfortunate controversy, he has nobly redeemed those errors. 
Inthe opinion of all thoughtful and patriotic Indians he has writ his name 
indelibly on the rolls of fame as one of those great Pro-consuls, who, true to their 
trust, bave made a determined stand for the principles of freedom, liberty 
and justice in public affairs, regardless of personal sacrifice or the claims of 
party.” 


5. “A brilliant viceroyalty comes to a tragic close, and the tragic 
, element is deepened by the apprehension that the 
Pi gga Spectator (7), 26th historian of the future will be unable to realise 
the sufficiency of the cause of Lord Curzon’s 
resignation. It is difficult to believe that the Secretary of State’s refusal 
to appoint a particular officer to the Viceregal Council was the sole, as 
it was the immediate, cause of Lord Curzon’s resignation. ‘I reflect with 
sorrow,’ says the Viceroy in his telegram of 18th August to Mr. Brodrick, 
‘how little justification there has been for the claim which you make of 
having rendered me constant support.’ Mysterious as these words are, if 
applicable to affairs other than the army administration, they breathe a senti- 
ment in which we are inclined to look for a substantial part of a complete 
explanation of the event, which for the apparent triviality of its cause is 
perhaps unprecedented in the annals of the Indian Viceroyalty.......... The 
resignation would, perhaps, have affected the career of a less brilliant administrator. 
We are sure that Lord Curzon, who had only a few months more to spend in 
India, and who has had a very large amount of sympathy behind him even 
in the military controversy, will have a brighter career before him in England 
than he has had in this country, and will be able to exhibit the scars of official 
warfare with pride instead of humiiiation.......... The expressions of regret, 
which have been pouring into Simla from various quarters, must be a great 
solace to the Viceroy at this trying moment. His Majesty the King-Emperor 
has telegraphed his warmest thanks for the invaluable services rendered by the 
Viceroy to his Sovereign and to the Indian Empire. No Viceroy has worked 
more hard and initiated more measures for the good of the people of this 
country than Lord Curzon. He has been denied the pleasure of reviewing the 
whole of his administration, which he had expected to reap at the next budget 
meeting at Calcutta. It is to be hoped that the public will not be denied the 
instruction of an exhaustive survey of an administration so packed with inquiries 
into, and remedies devised for, defects and evils. Isit not also desirable that 
the various expressions of esteem, gratitude and sympathy should take an 
organised form so as to show that no labourer goes unrewarded in this couatry ? 
Perhaps Lord Curzon’s greatest reward will be the recognition by posterity that 
he was a man who did not flinch from doing his duty.” 


*6. The immediate cause of Lord Curzon’s resignation was the 
rejection by Mr. Brodrick of General Sir Edmund 
Barrow whom Lord Curzon proposed for the Member- 
ship of Military Supply in the’ Viceroy’s Council. 
It would, however, be a very superficial view to take of the matter to conclude 
that the Viceroy, who had accepted what struck us all at the time as 
being more or less nominal. modifications in Mr. Brodrick’s scheme as 
sufficient ground for withdrawing his proffered resignation, pettishly declined 
to put up with the comparatively minor matter—a question more concerning 
persons than principles—of the Secretary of State’s veto on what was, 
taking the lowest view of it, a question of patronage,.......... In view of 
the revolutidn in the form of Government which had been ordered by the 
Secretary of State, two courses were open to the Viceroy. He could have - 
washed his hands of the whole affair. From his own point of view Lord 
Curzon could have no better opportunity of retiring from the Viceroyalty, 
We did not know then, what is now known, that His Excellency was 
fighting the battle of constitutional Government from a bed of pain and 
ill-health. His héalth, his prestige, his prospects, all impelled him to let go 
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Pie hélm. We were surprised that he did riot resign, But it is now clear 
ee | that His Excellency was striving, at all risks, to save the situation or at 
he leastéas much of it as could be saved or, at any rate, to ensure that the 


revolution did not come on with a clap. It is the genius of the English race 
to rely more on men than on institutions in their national concerns. Logical 


symmetry they do not care for. They: roughhew policies and expect the men, 
who have to carry them out, to give them shape and form. Lord Curzon, 
no doubt, relied on this national characteristic to furnish him with the 
hecessary moderating foree in giving effect to Mr. Brodrick’s scheme. 
Hence his insistence, which then appeared rather trivial, of his right 
to ‘consult the Military Supply Member on all questions of army admi- 
nistration and the necessity of having in that office a man of proved worth and 
q weight. Mr. Brcdrick ‘evasively replied that the Viceroy had a perfect. 
: right to consult any Member of his Council on any subject whatsoever, and 
waited, till Parliament was prorogued, to insist that the person appointed 
to the Military Supply Membership should be a person, who was practically 
¥ not worth consulting on any matter except the manufacture of arms and 
| ammunition, The Viceroy’s last hope was dashed to the ground. He was out- 
witted by the jesuitical ingenuity, which the Ministers have developed in their 
long struggle to cling to office in the face of a disgusted country and an in- 
different tiouse of Commons. His retirement at this stage may not have the 
| same dramatic aspect, which would have evoked popular applause t'vo months 
ago; and, no doubt, it had been calculated that it should not. But all thinking 
men will appreciate the sacrifice of effect, and the patient, proud acquiescence 
in unjust and undeserved imputations of love of power and office, in the 
bare hope of doing the State some further service, involved in His Excellency’s 
resolve to bear pain of body and mental anguish in combating the vanda- 
lism of constituted authority. ........ Never was a great officer of State treated 
. more shabbily by the responsible Government of an Empire. The Ministers 
knew of Lord Curzon’s objections to Lord Kitchener’s proposals, when he 
returned to India as Viceroy, When he protested against Mr. Brodrick’s 
final orders and asked for modifications, which would enable him to attempt to 
carry Out the new scheme with some measure of hope, the Ministry complied 
with his recommendations without any suggestion of mental reserve on a 
most vital point. And when Parliament is prorogued and the danger of a 
hostile vote is suspended for the rest of the year, they breakin the spirit what 
they had promised in the letter, r. Brodrick seriously argues that because he 
had accepted the Viceroy’s recommendations in regard to two other Members 
of Council and sanctioned the partition of Bengal, therefore, he must exercise 
his constitutional right in this appointment in disregard of his wishes! Are 
we to understand that the Secretary of State’s conception of his constitutional 
duties is that he must oppose the Viceroy in regard to one proposal out of every 
four that he may make? The unusua!ly prompt announcement of Lord Minto’s 
a appointment to succeed Lord Curzon has not escaped attention in this country. 
But we do not think it at all necessary to go into motives. To a man of 
mean and mediocre talents, the very existenze of a man of brilliant powers 
and ability in the relation of Viceroy to Secretary of State is in itselfa standing 
rebuke, and a provocation for vexatious and unseemly assertion of his official 

rights. ‘These be your gods, O Israel.’ ”’ 


end 


*7, “It is a misfortune of India that her great Stomey leaves office at a 

as ae riod when her administrative affairs are most in need 

‘ a ae ie _ of his masterful personality and sagacious guidance in 
| | order to prevent the country from falling a victim to a 
policy of rank despotism and military dictatorship........... To preserve the con- 
stitution in its entirety Lord Curzon has played the martyr and has thereby 
established, more than ever, his claims on the lasting obligations of the country. 

- seeese Whatacontrast does the magnanimous and disinterested opposition of the 
Viceroy present to the shabby figure which the selfish and weak-kneed Secretary 
of State has made at the instigation of an eifete Ministry on the verge of its 
extinction ?.......... Never before has India been ruled by a Viceroy, more 
i powerful and liberal-minded, and more truly sympathetic towards the teeming 
a \. millions of the country. He has never hankered after chea@p popularity, but 
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has ever faced odds and opposition to carry out what measures he sincerely 
believed to be best calculated to promote the welfare of the country......... 
His name will ever be writ large in letters of gold in the annals of Indian 
history, on every page whereof, for the half-a-dozen years of his brilliant vice- 
royalty, he has left the indelible impress of his greatness, All India bemoans. 
the loss of the services of such a gifted and talented Viceroy, and that feeling. 
is nowhere more conspicuous than it the Indian press, which has with one voice 
joined in the universal chorus of appreciation and praise of his viceroyalty. 
Though the infatuated and misguided Babu, who has lost his head over the 
partition of Bengal], may strike a discordant note and whine in the wilderness, 
even he will, before long, come to miss him badly. When one Viceroy after 
another bows low to the imperious fiat of the military dictator, who has brought 
about the seeming discomfiture of Lord Curzon, and opens the purse of 
Fortunatus at the sacrifice of poor India, the Bengalis too will come to miss 
his powerful personality but too sorely.” 


8. “It seems a thousand pities that such a brilliant viceroyalty as Lord 
in Telegraph (3) 22nd the face of it there must be a lot of backstairs business 
going on symewhere, and it almost looks as if a 
successful effort had been made to induce Lord Curzon to resign by making 
his position untenable.......... Better would it have been if Lord Curzon had 
never got an extension. The fate of Mr. Brodrick seems to be to create difii- 
culties and make muddles. Whatever may be said against Lord Curzon’s 
administration, one thing is clear—he would not agree to sanction such an 
irresponsible proceeding as giving away the Exchequer to be dipped into by 
the military without letor hindrance. He has preferred an honourable resigna- 
tion to carrying out such a ruinous scheme.......... The whole country will 
sympathise with Lord Curzon in the fate that has made him, at the close of 
long years of service in India, the victim of an antagonistic Secretary of State 
and of a Ministry utterly indifferent to the needs of this country.” 


“9. We do not doubt that the news of Lord Curzon’s ay be 
| be received with heartfelt regret by the Anglo-Indian 
Po Gazette (18), 22nd Community throughout India, regret which will be 
emphasised by the manner of his going.......... We 
believe, too, that the Indian people also, when Lord Curzon has left them 
for ever and when they have had time to recover from the irritation caused by 
some of his publie utterances, will learn to appreciate him better. They will 
realize, when he is no longer among them, the purity and loftiness of his 
intentions and his earnest good-will towards them. ‘They will understand more 
fully the value of the reforms, which he has laboured to introduce.......... 
For Lord Curzon’s own sake we are glad he has resigned. In his present 
delicate state of health, aggravated by the constant worry that the recent 
controversy must have involved, we believe that the cares of office, combined 
with the additional thought and labour which the coming Royal visit would 
have thrown upon him, might have broken down his health completely. On 
that score alone we think he has done wisely to leave India before the strain 
became tvo great for him to bear.” 


10. ‘‘ Sorry, indeed, will all India be at what must be described as a very dis- 
tressful termination of the controversy over the military 
administration of the country. Whatever opinions 

might be held on the general merits of Lord Curzon’s 
administration, India recognised full well that in this controversy he was 
fighting her battle and doing all he could to prevent the inauguration of a 
system under which the finances of the country would be placed entirely at 
the mercy of a military autocrat. We now know how heroic, prolonged 
and tenacious’ a struggle Lord Curzon had to make, and we are fully 
prepared to accept bis declaration that if anything induced him to undergo this 
trial and endeavour to bring about at least a working compromise, it was a high 
sense of duty and a genuine regard for the interests of the Empire in general 
and of India in particular......... . It seems that, whilst Mr. Brodrick and the 
Ministry pretended to yield on the point of allowing the Viceroy to have the 
‘right to consult the Supply Member, they were determined to make this 


Indu Prakash (44), 21st 
Aug., Eng. cols. 
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concession entirely’nugatory by choosing for the office a person with no military 
restige, who ‘would not’ possess the confidence of the Viceroy and who would 
out their policy of not allowing the 


virtually bound y a pledge to cé 

Commander-in- s authority to be diminished to any sensibleextent. Their 
objection to General Barrow’s appointment is avowed to be that he is high in 
éommand, that is, he is not likely to be the + rms they wish him to be. It 
may be'true that constitutionally the appdintment of the Supply Member 
vésts in the Secretary of State, but surely the constitution requires that 
the Secretary of State should give to the Viceroy a colleague in whom he can, 
have confidence.......... Mr. Brodrick and the Ministry not only would not 
let the Viceroy have a voice in the selection, but urged him to ask 
Lord Kitchener to name the man, who was to act as a counterpoise to his 
authority!!! It is thus clear that the Ministry deliberately drove Lord Curzon 
into despair and left him no alternative but that of resignation, Their 
action shows that they intend practically to inaugurate the system originally 
recommended by Lord Kitchener. They have sacrificed the Viceroy for that 
purpose. And they have sacrificed the interests of India too, and made a 
great constitutional innovation, without giving the slightest opportunity to 
Parliament to express its views. And the underlying motive of the Ministry 
is none higher than serving party interest by pandering to the hero-worship of 
Lord Kitchener, which is at present the most characteristic feature of the 
rampant imperialistic jingoism of the day.”’ 


11. A contributor writes to the Indu Prakdsh:—“‘ Lord Curzon’s vice- 

$ royalty in spite of its high promise in the beginnin 
bn ie fem (14), 200 - bee proved a inglorious failure.,......... Despite his 
' ) commanding intellect and stupendous energy, Lord 
Curzon failed, because he was not endowed with the higher and altruistic senti- 
ment of love for the defenceless people of a conquered country......... One 
cannot help seeing in the abrupt end of Lord Curzon’s career the working of 
the law of moral retribution. There is sympathy of a kind, no doubt, with 
Lord Curzon ‘in the hour of his fall, which, it is seen, portends a great danger 
to the well-being of the country in the future. Still there is a sense of relief 
that a repressive administration whose watchward was utter defiance of public 
opinion has come to an end.......... With unmixed feelings of joy and loyalty 
will the people now welcome the Prince and Princess of Wales in next 
November.......... In this sense the resignation of Lord Curzon has not 
come amiss, and in the general joy that will diffuse over the land in the next 
cold season there will be no jarring note of dissatisfaction caused by the presence 
ofa Viceroy, who has displeased the whcle Indian nation by his retrograde 
measures.” | In its editorial columns the Indu Prakdsh writes :—* For once the 
fountains of sympathy seem to be dried up—even that sympathy which the masses 
enerally feel for the mighty in the hour of their fall. The wounds, that 
ave been inflicted by His Lordship’s administration, are still bleeding, and 
are too full of pain and anguish to be forgotten. Smarting under the 
systematic defiance of their feelings and repression of their most cherished 
hopes and aspirations, the people of this country, with their traditional belief 
in the doctrines of karma and of the ultimate triumph of mercy and justice, 
look upon the fall of Lord Curzon as a merited retribution, an inevitable. 
divine chastisement for all the wrongs he has inflicted upon the nation. It is, 
therefore, almost with an unmixed sense of relief that India looks upon the 
inglorious termination of what has proved hitherto an unmitigated reign of 
terror.,......... At the same time Indians should realise that even relief from 
a Viceroy of Lord Curzon’s type may be bought too dearly........... The 
precedent laid down of sacrificing a Viceroy for a Commander-in-Chief, and the 
imauguration of a system, under which every energetic head of our army will 
know that, in addition to being the master of the finances of the country, he can 
make and unmake Viceroys, must prove, unless corrected in time, even more 
disastrous than the Universities Act or the Bengal partition. And we fervently 
hope that the leading men amongst us will not, in hailing the downfall of Lord 
Curzon, forget to emphatically protest against the surrender of all sound 
‘inciples of rational government made by:Mr. Balfour and Mr. Brodrick in 
| g about that downiall.”| — ns oo | 
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12. “Lord Curzon has at last been driven by the irony of cruel 
Oriental Review (18), 28rd fate to resign his exalted office of Viceroy and 
Ang. Governor-General of India, which he assumed for the 
second time in December last amidst the universal 
disapprobation of the Indian communities. Theseries of autocratic deeds which 
he perpetrated during the last three years of his first Viceroyalty were of so 
hateful a character, and, besides, so mischievous in their consequences to the 
future moral and material welfare of the Indians as to evoke the opinion, 
on the eve of his departure, from millions of people in all parts of the country 
that he would be a good riddance were he never again to return to India, 
What exasperated the Indians most was his determined effort to rule the 
country in the interest of the governing race at the ruthless sacrifice of the 
children of the soil. In pursuance of this most mischievous policy, he did 
not scruple in the plenitude of his power and the giddiness caused by the 
inordinate and insensate praise showered on him by the sycophant Press, here 
and at home, which he took under his special protection and patronage, to cast 
to the winds the Charter Act of 1833 and the gracious Proclamation of the 
Queen.......... in each and every one of the principal acts of his administra- 
tion the key-note was to retard, aye, arrest in as despotic a manuer as possible 
the progress of the natives of India in all directions, and display his open 
defiance and distrust of them........... If we probe to the bottom Lord Curzon’s 
quarrel with the Commander-in-Chief, we shall find that it was this self- 
same spirit of downright autocracy, of an utterly reckless and irresponsible 


character, which led to it.......... It was transparent throughout that the 
Viceroy was only too intent on establishing his own power and supremacy 
over the Commander-in-Chief...... ... But in Lord Kitchener he found a } 


Tartar, one who was more than a match for him. While all throughout the 
Viceroy was ostensibly trying to prove that the constitutional part of the 
military administration was endangered by the scheme, in reality he was 
fighting tooth and nail to prevent Lord Kitchener having an upper hand in the 
matter.......... It was because the affair was mixed up with his personal prestige 
that he stood up for the constitution. Otherwise, this autocrat, whose 

declared policy and actual practice were to ride a coach and six through 
any constitution, would never have moved his little finger.......... This 
dual struggle has amply proved one fact, viz., that after all Lord Curzon 
was only strong against the helpless and powerless Indian peuple, but was 
unable to maintain his position against a single European adversary worthy of 
his steel! The kind of courage shown by the Viceroy in his conduct and action 
towards the helpless Indians is that of the coward and the bully. He never 
dared to treat his white countrymen in that fashion, He cowed before 
them and tried to keep them shoosh in every matter. Such was Lord Curzon, 
a colossus, who stalked mightily on the Indian stage before an Indian crowd 

of spectators, but who showed his feet of clay before the European !............ 

There is ample evidence in the published correspondence of his deliberate 

struggle to hold tightly to the Viceroyalty, by hook or by crook, in order to 
gratify that fatal ruling passion which has now dug his grave,......... He 

is now a fallen man, humiliated not before India alone, but before the whole 

civilised world. He retires unhonoured, unwept and unsung. I[t would be 

cruel to slay the slain, and we, therefore, refrain from offering further criticism 

on this inglorious episode. Lord Curzon sowed the wind in this country and 

has now amply reaped the whirlwind, Exit Lord Curzon! Inthe words of 

the great Cardinal of Henry VIII, we might say of him that had he served the 

people of India and the cause of righteousness as faithfully as he served 

himself, he would not have found himself to-day in so pitiable a position.” 


*13, ‘An almost desperate attempt is being made to whip up public 
sympathy for Lord Curzon in his fallen condition. 
These frantic efforts are too transparent to deceive 
the sober, the wary and the experienced. They are 
evidently intended to confound the real issues and to make out that Lord 
Curzon has been a great benefactor of India and as such deserves public sym- 
pathy and recognition. A Viceroy, who has more than any of his predecessors 
played the réle of a veritable autocrat towards a helpless people in the 
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itude of - his. power, is not entitled to expect special sympathy from them. 
.).. He has fallen a victim to the irresistible forces of the same defiant 
itocracy, which he sogame | employed for repressing a people without+ . 
y power and authority. e have not the slightest desire to be vindictive 
ven towards Lord Ourzon, nor can we be unmindful of whatever good 
the might have done with the manifold and splendid opportunities he had 
oe dn his power or of the firm stand he has taken in the military controversy...,...... 
Ber But a well-read and talented Viceroy like Lord Curzon should have known 
Bee ‘that there was neither magnanimity nor. wisdom in defying with arrogance 
‘the views and feelings, the hopes and aspirations of the millions of new 
India, and that moral laws are after all more powerful than a hundred 
Tsars and a thousand Curzons. Autocracy in India is only a reproduction of 
‘growing autccracy, militarism and imperialism in England, and we do not 
‘wonder at the inexorable decree of Providence that Lord Curzon should be 
the first victim of the moral and political cancer that is slowly gnawing into 
the vitals of the British Empire. Thisis our explanation of Lord Curzon’s 
meteoric fall. He had it in his power to avoid it by not accepting a miserable 
compromise and clinging to office. With his brilliant talents, great energy 
and strength of will he had it in his power also to do lasting and untold good 
to the country and enshrine for all time his memory in the grateful hearts of the 
millions of India by the adoption of a truly sympathetic and statesmanlike policy. 
He has thrown away all these golden opportunities, dissatisfied and exasperated 
the whole country, weakened the moral prestige of the British Government and 
irritated his superiors, and we are constrained to say with siacere 
regret that he will depart from these shores unhonoured, unwept and unsung. 
.seees... We gave whole-hearted support to Lord Curzon up to a certain stage 
of his viceregal career, But when the dominant principles of his policy began 
to unfold themselves, we found it absolutely impossible to continue that 
support without sacrificing momentous principles vitally essential to the future 
rogress of India. It is, indeed, painful to reflect that unbounded conceit and 
‘love of pomp and power, racial prides and a lamentable lack of true insight 
and high-souled sympathy with the governed in the larger and higher concerns 
of a progressive national life, have blasted what ought to have proved one of the 
most brilliant and beneficent viceregal careers in the modern annals of India. 
This feeling of sympathy and sorrow cannot blind us to what has actually happened. 
‘We, therefore, emphatically deprecate the frantic attempts that are being made 
to arouse artificial sympathy for Lord Curzon and get up a spurious demonstra- 
tion in his honour. Perhaps no Anglo-Indian journal on this side of India has 
more truly and honestly depicted Indian feeling towards the Viceroy than the 
Bombay Gazette, and we feel sure that, though some of our Indian contempora- 
ries are being cleverly enticed to emerge into influential prominence for 
the purposes of this occasion, any such unwise demonstration is likely to 
provoke counter-manifestations not only in this Presidency but throughout the 
eountry.” 


14, -A Sanskrit proverb wisely lays down that ‘extremes should be 
. avoided,” For the last seven years Lord Curzon had 
ner (131), 22nd Aug-; induleed in all sorts of wild antics on the stage of 
indu Punch (123), 23rd hs. ° : 
‘Aug., Kél (127), 25th Aug. this country. He had proclaimed his pomp and 
. greatness to the Empire at large by riding on an 
elephant.through the streets of Delhi. But at last his wisdom has ended in 
cS recklessness, his labours in embarrassment and his resolution in obstinacy. 
a He has met with the fate of men who overdo things, and a paltry squabble 
with the Home Ministry about the appointment of the-Military Supply 
Member has at last led to his resignation.. It makes not the least 
difference to us whether Lord Curzon or Lord Kitchener has been victorious 
in the army controversy. We are in either case destined to drag out the 
miserable existence that has been allotted to us. Still in one sense we are 
‘fejoiced at the sequel of this controversy, inasmuch as a ten-headed Ravan like 
Lord Curzon has been overcome by a more powerful demon in the person of 
_ fierd Kitchener. Lord Curzon was endowed with many estimable virtues, but 
ese, having been carried to an excess, brought about his downfall. India has for 
apy years been not governed by a Viceroy of such brilliant abilities, but as he 
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‘was wanting in large-heartedness and sympathy his career came toa humiliating 
end. [The Hindu Punch looks upon Lord Curzon’s resignation as a sort of divine 
dispensation for the innumerable evils inflicted by His Lordship upon India, 
It, however, adds that there is very little to choose between a Lord Kitchener 
ruling India with an iron rod and a Lord Curzon doing the same by abusing 
the Indians. Elsewhere the paper sarcastically~ recommends the leaders of the 
Bombay public to present in a gold casket a grandiloquent address to Lord 
Curzon on the eve of his departure for England. The dl writes :—There 
may be a few Anglo-Indians and sycophantic natives, who will shed crocodile 
tears at Lord Curzon’s resignation, but, with these exceptions, there seems to be 
scarcely any one in the country who will be sorry for parting with the Viceroy. 
Lord Curzon’s departure from this country is ndt in itself an event of much 
consequence, because many Kuropeans come to and leave this country every 
week, It is, however, deplorable that the Viceroy should leave the country 
in disgrace. ‘To be sure, no one liked Lord Curzon to remain here any longer, 
but it is a matter for satisfaction that the responsibility for sending him away 
rests upon the Secretary of State for India. ] 


15, “The Indian nation, as a whole, will heave a deep sigh of relief that 
the squabbles in connection with the control of the 
army in India have culminated in the resignation of 
Lord Curzon. What boots it the manner or the cause of his going, so long as 
he is gone? A professed friend of India, he is generally regarded as her evil 
genius. He was welcomed with open arms on the strength of his reputation, 
but the gilt on the ginger bread soon tarnished, and he will leave these shores 
unwept, unhonoured and unsung by the children of the soil. The people 
wanted bread, but he fed them with oratory......... Though the evil he 
has done will doubtless live after him, his enforced resignation will be regarded 
by the Indians as providential. And what a mean and despicable raison 
ad’ étre for resigning! To our mind the army controversy savoured more or 
less of a personal squabble. This view would seem to be borne out by 
later developments. Lord Curzon wanted his own nominee as Supply Member 
and somebody else wanted another. So Lord Curzon has to ‘ git.’ ”’ 


Phenia (15), 23rd Aug. 


16, The-controversy over the changes in the military administration of 
India was, no doubt, the immediate cause of Lord 
Bombay Samdchdr (66), Curzon’s resignation, but reading the published 
O), ane con a telegrams between the lines, it is evident that the 
yee ins . relations between the two authorities at Whitehall 
and Simla respectively had become strained lon 
before the military re-organisation scheme came on the tapis, The keynote to 
the whole situation is furnished by the following remark made by Lord 
Curzon in one of his telegrams:—‘ Looking ‘back upon more recent 
events I reflect with sorrow how little justification there has been for the 
claim which you make of having rendered me constant support.’ This isa 
veiled allusion to Mr. Brodrick’s differences with Lord Curzon on the 
Tibetan and Afghanistan questions. In both these matters Indian opinion was 
unanimously on the side of the Secretary of State. Lord Curzon’s brilliant 
administrative talents should have enabled him to make his viceroyalty 
permanently enshrined in the memory of the Indian peoples, and it is, 
therefore, to be greatly deplored that his régime proved not only . unpopular 
but mischievous on account of the iniuguration of a series of retrograde 
measures in the administration of the country. [In a series of articles the 
Sdnj Vartamdn pays a glowing tribute of praise to Lord Curzon for the 
strenuous and» determined effort made by him to resist the introduction of 
military autocracy in India. The paper apprehends that Lord Curzon’s 
resignation has rung the death-knell of constitutional government in India. It 
exhorts the Indian people to forget their past differences with Lord Curzon 
and hold public meetings in all parts of the country expressing sympathy 
with the broad principles for which the Viceroy stood up against the Home 
Ministry in the army controversy.| . ooo 


17.“ Viewed from a certain standpoint, a feeling of relief and thankfulness 
os ought ‘to pervade the country in consequence of the 
| eo diggs uked 139) aoe - nomination of Lord Minto as Lord Curzon’s successor. 
Aug., Bag. cols. It is true that the new Viceroy does not possess the 
ik grahe oa rare and remarkable gifts of ‘his great predecessor. But 
he is admitted to be a capable administrator, and may make a sympathetic and 

erous ruler, A worse choice might have been easily made by the Govern- 
ment at home—they might have sent out a Milner, a Brodrick, and, for 
the matter of that, even a George Hamilton. Itis a pity, no doubt, that from 
the ranks of British statesmen there could be found none who could wear the 
mantle of Lord Curzon in India with an equal chance of success and distinction. 
But, perhaps, it is for the best°that the present Viceroy is not succeeded by 
another like himself, India needs a period of comparative repose after the 
restless activity and stupendous changes of the last seven years.......... If 
Lord Minto takes care to see that the new machinery set in motion by his 
predecessor works smoothly, and lets ‘Justice’ be his motto, India may not 
have any reason to complain about his administration. His Lordshbip’s greatest 
difficulty will be, of course, to see that the prerogatives and dignity of his office 
are not inordinately encroached upon under the Kitchener-Brodrick system 
of administration.” 


18. “Lord Minto is said to be a staunch supporter of the Balfour- 
Chamberlain school of fiscal policy, while Lord Curzon 
has repeatedly declared his adherence to the opposite 
school and was an inconvenient obstacle in the progress 
of Mr. Chamiberlain’s agitation. The Government of India cannot be expected 
to cancel its despatch submitted to Lord George Hamilton and write out a 
contrary one under the direction of the new Viceroy. Yet it may be remem- 
bered that the Government of India’s despatch has been discredited in some 
quarters as having been submitted in a hurry, and indeed, in Sir Edward 
Law’s minute, there were expressions acknowledging lack of sufficient inform- 
ation, and furnishing loop-holes to his successors to modify his conclusions. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s agitation seems to have spent its force for a time, and 
is to-day as weak as our monsoon current. However, if it is revived, Lord 
Minto’s presence here, in the place of Lord Curzon, may make some difference 
in the prospects of the agitation, in so far at least as the opposition of the 
Government of India is concerned. Lord Minto has had considerable military 
experience and may be expected to be an admirer of our Commander-in-Chief’s 
dazzling reforms. Thus,on the two important questions relating to India, 
which might have troubled the Prime Minister, he will feel a sense of relief by 
the absence of a strong and independent man of civilian rather than military 
ardour at the head of the Indian Government.”’ 


Indian Spectator (7), 26th 
Aug. 


19. ‘ Considerablé surprise has been expressed that the appointment of 
a successor to Lord Curzon should have come so soon 
after his resignation. But those who know anything 
of Messrs. Balfour, Brodrick & Co.’s intriguing 
handling of public questions have felt no wonder at such a quick announcement, 
They knew well that the resignation of Lord Curzon was bound to come, but 
they were afraid of the consequences, and they allowed time to elapse till Parlia- 
ment was prorogued. So they had ample time to cogitate about the matter. 
Be the fact what it may, it isa matter for profound gratification that neither 
Lord Milner nor Mr. Brodrick, whose names were persistently mentioned as 

robable successors to Lord Curzon, has been thrust upon the country. 

r, Brodrick is acknowledged to be a complete failure and the weakest member 
of the Cabinet, and to have pitchforked him into the viceroyalty would have 
been a calamity to India. Had Lord Milner succeeded Lord Curzon, it would 
have been a case of King Log for King Stork........... So the country 
heaves a sigh of relief that neither of these men has been appointed. We do 
not think; however, that we have much reason to congratulate ourselves upon 
the appointment of Lord Minto. His credentials are not very encouraging. He 
has neither proved himself to be a sagacious statesman nor a far-seeing politician. 
Because he has been a successful Governor-General of Canada, it .cannot be 
Affirmed that he will be a successful ruler of India. Indian conditions are 
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Oriental Review (18), 
23rd Aug. 
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totally different from those of Oanada. There the Governor-General is a mere 
ceremonial figure-head........... But in India he can do what he likes, and it 
must be feared that, being a man with sympathies with Lord Kitchener’s scheme, 
he will be only too pliable an instrument in the hands of the all-powerful Com- 
arent te whose powers must ‘ increase’ while the Viceroy’s must 
* decrease.’ ”’ 


20. Looking to the present situation of the country, the selection of Lord 
Minto as Viceroy of India is all that could be desired. 
Be The new Viceroy is a soldier of wide and varied 
ate eng wr iggy a — experience, and has seen service in various parts of the 
(3), 9Ond Aug. Fee” Empire. The appointment will set at rest the fear 
entertained in many quarters that Lord Curzon’s 
successor would prove to be no match for Lord 
Kitchener and would allow the latter to carry on the military administration 
at his sweet will. Lord Minto’s military experience and his first hand acquaint- 
ance with the needs and requirements of the Indian army, will stand him in 
good stead in restraining the military ardour and impetuosity of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The Ministry by making this appointment have clearly 
shown that they do not desire to introduce military autocracy into India. We 
fervently hope that Lord Minto will carefully look into the various retrograde 
and mischievous “ reforms ” introduced by Lord Curzon and purge them, if possi- 
ble, of their most obnoxious features. If he does this, he will ensure the 
contentment and loyalty of the teeming millions of this country. [The Daily 
indie} also cordially approves of Lord Minto’s appointment as Viceroy of 
India. 


21, ‘Lord Minto has age and experience of the world on his side, but in 
higher politics he seems to be almost a nonentity. 
A a . _—_ (44), 22nd At College he was known much less for his academical 
eee distinctions than for his keen love for sports and his 
proficiency in many of the national games and pastimes......... It would be 
unfair to prejudge a man against whom nothing positively derogatory has 
been said. His experience and age and his training as Governor-General of 
Canada, where he had not to rule but to conciliate, may be expected to give 
us a viceroyalty, which will give to this country a much-needed relief from 
that restless tendency to rake up question after question and make innovations 
in the teeth of public opposition, whicb has been the principal charac- 
teristic of Lord Curzon’s régime. A sportsmanlike Viceroy is also likely to be 
more straightforward, courteous and conciliatory and more ready to recognise 
the abilities and good qualities of his subjects than an imperious and self- 
willed one.”’ 


22. By Lord Curzon’s resignation India loses the one man who would 
have resisted a possible attempt by Lord Kitchener 

va ee — to revert in substance to his original proposals. 
Pre a vakened unger the JMdeed it was because the Viceroy discovered such 
military re-organisation an attempt in the Commander-in-Chief’s recommenda- 
scheme ? tions for giving eftect to the new scheme, that he 


Pi Spectator(7), 26th 4-)-64 for General Barrow’s services. Lord Kitchener 
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Army. Department is weakened, we shall have to blame His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and their advisers.at home as much as we can.blame the Commander-in- 
Ohief. ..:... Is it not time for our public associations to bestir themselves and 
insist that the Viceroy’s control over the Army Department shall not be weak- 
ened? The general principles laid down so far have had the approval of 
distinguished authorities and do not seem to be inconsistent with the main- 
tenance of the viceregal control unimpaired. But wedo not know what is to 
come, and we ought to make sure that the principles are not reduced toa nullity 
by the rules hereafter framed. The Commander-in-Chief’s proposals are no 
longer an official secret : they might have been slightly misapprehended, but the 
Viceroy’s summary of them cannot be so very inaccurate that the public may 
not make them the basis of a representation to the Secretary of State. We are 
sure that the Government of India will challenge every objectionable proposal, 
while Lotd Curzon is still in India. But as he has resigned, it seems desirable 
that the public should strengthen the hands of Government and lose no time in 
expressing its concern through public meetings,”’ 


23. The Kadi, in the course of its third article on the revolution in Greece 

| writes as follows:—Though a revolution is always 

ems ey aay regain her 4 sacred cause, its beginnings are generally veiled in 
Kil (127), 25th Aug. secrecy, and its promoters are regarded with suspicion 
by the people and with hatred by the rulers. When, 

however, a revolutionary movement is in full swing, its promoters become the 
idols of the people and a terror to kings, What was looked upon asa sinful 
affair at first, becomes a matter of merit in the end, and even the timid are 
not afraid to join the movement. In such a debacle the supply of provisions 
to the insurgents is a matter of the greatest difficulty, but it was not felt in 
the case of Greece owing to the existence of village communities in the country. 
This system once existed in India, but it has been abolished by the British. 
The idea of abolishing that system in Greece, with a view to destroy the very 
seeds of unity and strength among the people and to scatter them like particles 
of sand, had not apparently suggested itself to the Turkish Sultan. The result 
of the vitality thus kept up by the system of viilage communities was that no 
sooner was the flag of revolt unfurled than all the people lent a helping hand to the 
movement. ‘The more daring of them actually joined the insurgents, while 
stay-at-home people laboured to find provisions for them. A proclamation calling 
upon the people toassist the cause with arms, money. and advice was issued, and 
a Central Committee to direct the operations throughout Greece was called into 
existence. The Turks, of course, tried to put down the rebellion with a strong 
hand. ‘They slaughtered the Greeks by thousands, and devastated their villages. 
The insurgents, however, were undaunted. Short-sighted people may argue from 
the evils attendant on revolutions that it is not wise to take part in them. 
But this view is not correct. Asan English writer says, revolutions are not 
made with rose water, that is to suy, revolutions are not brought about by 
prostrating ourselves before our oppressors and by joyfully sprinkling rose 
water on them in gratitude for their tyrannical doings. This is a well- 
established and immutable historical truth. No doubt, revolutions do inflict 
some loss upon the people at the commencement, but that loss is as nothing 
compared to the gain of independence. This war between the Greeks 
and the Turkish Governn-ent lasted for nearly seven years, and the story of the 
extraordinary patriotism and bravery shown in its course by the Greeks must 
afford a valuable lesson to all, On one occasion a ring-leader of the 
rebellion was surrounded in a church by an overwhelming number of Turks. 
He vowed not to fall into their hands while alive and blew up a powder 
magazine with his own hands, He was killed in the explosion, but many of the 
enemy were destroyed along with him. A country that possesses such self- 
sacrificing spirits cannot take long to gain independence. In 1822 the Greeks 
issued a proclamation of independence to the following effect :-—* The intolerable 
oppression of the Turkish Government, their broken promises, and their 
intrigues to bring about the destruction of our race have compelled us to have 
recourse to arms, and we have, unassisted by any foreign power, succeeded in 
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repelling their oppression. Now we call God to witness and declare our country’s 
independence from this date.” It need not be said that the Greeks are now. 
tasting the sweet fruits of independence solely because they fought against the 
Turks with indomitable courage and determination. 


24. Europeans are accustomed to think that the whole world has 
— been created for themselves and that all other races. 
Reflections on the political oye destined to be their slaves. When, therefore, 
awakening among _ the , . : 
Negroes in South Africa. people belonging to any other race lift their heads a 
Vihdrt (164), 21st Aug. little, the Europeans become uneasy and apprehend 
that some new danger is menacing them. Up to 
this time they were in dread of a “ yellow peril ’’ in the Far East, but now they 
apprehend a “ black peril’’ in South Africa. The Negroes in South Africa were 
until recently in the same condition as ourselves: they enjoyed no political 
rights and were prohibited from marrying a white woman or owning land. But, 
of late, education has made progress among them, and they have begun to realize 
their situation. Moreover in Cape Colony, they have obtained the franchise as 
well as the right of owning land. They have imbibed the principle that South 
Afriva is for Negroes and not for Europeans. This awakening has engendered 
a fear in the minds of the Europeans that the Government of Cape Colony 
would ultimately pass into the hands of the Negroes and that they would have 
to live in subjection to the latter. They, therefore, have raised the cry of 
‘black peril ” and suggested that the “ peril’’ should be nipped in the bud. 
How unfortunate is it that, while barbarians like the Negroes have made such 
progress, our countrymen should waste their time in fruitless pursuits ! 


25. Writing about the agitation of the Bengalis against the partition scheme 
the Arya Vira expatiates upon the duties and obliga- 
How can the Indians bring tions of patriots and ascribes the rise and progress of 
nory the rise of their coun- Yanan to the ardent patriotism of her people. It then 
J Arya Vira (5da), 23ra Proceeds to remark :—Our own mother-land, India, 
Aug. is becoming more and more enveloped every da 
in the mire of misfortune. We realise her plight, but 
we are wanting in patriotism. Our strength, too, has decayed. Our pride impels 
us to do nothing more beyond writing articles in newspapers and delivering 
speeches. It never manifests itself in action. How favourable is the present 
time for endeavouring to bring about the rise of India! We live under the 
egis of the benign British Government, which has thrown open to us the doors 
of learning, arts and industries. Our present rulers are quite unlike the illiterate 
and oppressive monarchs, who swayed our destinies in the past. ‘They stand to 
us in the relation of afather to his children. ‘T’o whom should children 
complain, if not to their father? Why should we not, therefore, lay our 
grievances before Government in a constitutional manner? Surely, there is no 
treason against Government in such conduct; and if we act otherwise we 
would be guilty of treason against our country and ourselves. The agitation 
carried on at present by the Bengalis against the partition scheme shows that 
they have more clearly perceived the truth of the principles above enunciated 
than any other Indian community. 


26. “ We have no hesitation in saying that the creation of a new province 

" with Dacca for its capital will lead to the develop- 

5 20 oo. Th ,, ment of Hastern Bengal, and that the prejudice 
wae (1) against the so-called disruption of linguistic and social 
ties is too antiquated for the twentieth century and is 

not in harmony with the usual professions of a desire to consolidate an Indian 
nation as distinguished from the Bengali nation. We have, however, never 
maintained, and at this distance are not in a position to maintain, that, having 
regard to local public opinion, which may require to be educated, the 
time has come for the authorities to enforce the measure at Once.....,... The 
Lieutenant-Governor says that he has received letters and communications from 
both Muhammadans and Hindus to the effect that ‘they strongly feel that the 
scheme has been devised for the good of the districts concerned.’ We have 


mo difficulty in believing it, although the gentlemen concerned may not have 
the inelinetion or the necessary qualifications to. get up mass meetings 
or to burn effigies of their countrymen. ‘There is something in human nature, 
which makes it easier to get up mass meetings against a measure sanctioned 

- Government than in support of it, Mere numbers do not always 

ford atest of the intrinsic merits of a public measure,........ It appears 
that the Muhammadans of Calcutta have, in public meeting, dissociated them- 
selves from the agitation against the partition. It is very regrettable that the 
gulf between the two t sections of the Indian population should thus go 
on widening. Although it is true that the majority of the inhabitants in 
the new province will be Muhammadans, and will, therefore, be able to enjoy 
certain advantages in that province, which they cannot hope for in integral 
Bengal, the justification of the partition should certainly be based on broader 
grounds. Until the manufacturers of public opinion learn more tolerance and 
allow a free expression of independent opinion, it seems inevitable that, instead of 
different eben of honest political thought, we should have religious differences 
entering into every department of public life.” 


27. In the course of an appeal to all Indians to give their hearty 
| support and co-operation to the swadeshi movement 
_ The swadesht movement inaugurated by the Bengalis, the Gujardti writes :— 
—, by the Ben- «Jf our Bengali friends are allowed to be 
ap Gujaréti (25), 20th Aug. discredited in the eyes of the world at large, let 
Eng. cols. it be remembered the discredit will not fail to 
attach to the rest of the Indian people. It does not, 
therefore, become any enlightened Indian to withhold from them such 
sympathy and support as it may be in his power to give, much less to 
y the réle of a traitor by ridiculing them or weakening their hands, 
rd Ourzon well knows that the Indians are not Irishmen and will not 
resolve all over the country to hold aloof from all festive demonstrations on 
the occasion of the Royal visit. That is surely not a reflection upon our 
Icyalty, good sense and magnanimity, but rather a reflection upon those 
ako are taking undue advantage of, or putting a too heavy strain upon, 
the deep and abiding loyalty of the people. God forbid that the breaking- 
point should ever be reached under any such unpopular regime as the one 
under which the land is been groaning. But the question fairly arises 
whether the country, as a whole, should not join Bengal in the movement for 
boycotting English goods. We are quite aware of the stupendous difficulties 
in the way of carrying out such a proposal. But is it not possible to undergo 
some self-sacrifice and help the movement P?_ Imagine the effect of the spread of 
such a movement all over the country. It will take long to popularise it. It 
will take still more time before it attains even partial success, It might be urged 
that the movement might fail. We, too, think that it is likely to do so.......... 
But the failure of the movement is not a consideration that ought to deter us. 
Such a failure will, at least, enable the people to gauge their own political 
capacity and their spirit of self-sacrifice.......... We call upon each and 
every thinking Indian to seriously consider the situation and respond to 
the call of duty at this juncture, at least to the extent of his means and 
opportunities.” 3 


28. “It isnot many days since, in apace a berets was pronounced 

: on all American goods, until the United States 
Mahratia (11), 20th Ang. consented to a better treatment of Chinese travellers, 
@ more respectful attitude towards Chinese institutions, and a reconsidera- 
tion of the Chinese Labour Question in Hawaii and the Philippines. 
Commerce is the vital spot of the modern State, and China’s blow was dealt at it, 
The result. was an immediate surrender on the part of America, which 
accepted the terms laid down by China without exception.......... It has long 
been clear that only by something of the same sort could India hope in any 
efiective degree to assert her own will in the shaping of her destiny. ‘Che one 
field in which action, in the nature of things, remains open to us, is commerce, 
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We can cease to be buyers and consumers of English goods and 

instead, producers and consumers of indigenous goods. The heaviest drain at, 
present taking place upon the resources of our country is after all this drain 
at which we ourselves connive, the commercial and industrial drain of the 
Market and the Factory. If we areever to be a nation, it is clear that we 
must begin by showing our power to deal with this problem. Every country 
saves herself in the hour of her crisis by her power of united self-sacrifice for 
the common good. Indiaisin a crisis, but have we the power to impose 
upon ourselves an obligation, which will tax the individual heavily, even 
while, indirectly, it enriches the community ? Bengal at any rate challenges 
judgment in this matter.......... We are much mistaken if the Bengal 
boycott, apparently insignificant at present, does not prove the beginning of a 
great movement in which every part of [ndia will join sooner or later.” _ 


29, It appears that many of our people have not yet grasped the full 
. m significance of the boyeotting movement inaugurated 
ee eee ee in Bengal. Such drastic measures are absolutely 
necessary, especially when there is a struggle going on between a people and 
their alien rulers. ‘lhe whole of India is aware how disregardful our rulers are 
of Indian public opinion, however strongly expressed, and consequently the 
means, which the Bengalis have adopted for gaining the ears of our rulers, must be 
welcomed by all. ‘The history of England itself contains a noteworthy instance 
of how an angry people proceeded to chastise their king for having refused 
their demands. It is needless to point out that such a step is impossible in the 
case of Indians, who are divided by differences of manners and customs, and 
have been disarmed by Government. But in the absence of the best and 
quite unfailing remedy, we should avail ourselves of a less efficacious one. 
Mr. Hyndman has plainly told us that it would be perfectly useless to place 
our grievances before the English people. Mere words are bound to be 
useless in removing the scales of selfishness and pride of authority that 
darken the vision of officials. A boycott of English goods is, therefore, 
the only means available to us for the purpose, and Sir William Wedderburn 
has already pointed out that such a measureis sure to make the admi- 
nistration of India a difficult task. ‘The British people are, of course, 
at liberty to rule over us; we have neither the power nor the inclination 
to take up arms against them. But should we not try to stop the drain 
of millions of rupees from the country? Do we not see how the Chinese 
boycott of American goods has opened the eyes of the United States Govern- 
ment? If we fail to benefit by this example and by that of Italy mentioned 
by Sir W. Wedderburn, none would be more unfortunate than ourselves. 
History abundantly proves that a subject people, however helpless, caa by 
means of unity, courage and determination overcome their haughty rulers 
without rasort to arms. We, therefore, feel coatident that people in other parts 
of India will not fail to lend a helping hand to the Bengalis in the present 
crisis. 


30. “The swadeshi movement, if it is carried on with the Jdond fide 


Indian Spectator (7), 26th 


Fs impoverished and suffering artisans and weavers, 


would have much to recommend it, though its 
success may be problematical. Asa political weapon, if it does not provoke 
retaliation, if must at least provoke a smile. Wemay admire the patriotism 
of the person who, carrying his swadeshism to an extreme, mends his pencil 
with a bill-hook instead of buying a Rodgers’ knife, or fashions his coat 
cut of a Masulipatam carpet instead of buying English tweed. But we can 
hardly admire the sagacity of the mau, who thinks that by the with- 
drawal of his castom he will frighten the English manufacturer, that the said 
manufacturer will influence his representative in Parliament, that the said 
representative will put pressure upon the Secretary of State, that the said 
Minister will reject the Viceroy’s proposals, and therefore that the Viceroy will 
quail before every critic of his administration who buys: English broad-cloth 
or, quite unnecessarily, eats Cheshire salt.......... We have not read of such 
circuitous tactics in history. A Government might respect the temper of the 
people, who push on the swadesht movement and incidentally excite popular 
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intention of doing good to one’s own countrymen, the » 
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 but'the movement would not operate in the circuitous method we 

bed, Individual patriots may deny themselves the convenience of 
article, but there never was a nation of martyrs.’ 


31. A public meeting of about two to three thousand students was held 
; . here last Tuesday under the presidency of Mr. Tilak 
Weegee. candilieg the or taking steps to support the boycotting movement 
boycotting movement of the inaugurated by the Bengalis. In opening the proceed- 
Bengalis. ings, the President remarked that it was necessary 
Kal (127), 25th Aug.; for the people of Western India to co-operate with 
ging # Gg-art (24), 26th the Bengalis, inasmuch as the movement against the 
< ayganaaam use of foreign-made goods had its origin in this 
Presidency. After some songs were recited, denouncing the use of English- 
made goods, Mr, Chinchalkar, a student, read a brief account of the objects of 
the meeting. Mr. Savarkar, another student, brought forward a resolution to 
the effect that the meeting should congratulate the students of Bengal upon 
their conduct and follow the example set by them of boycotting English-made 
goods. He reminded his hearers how in the 17th century the people of 
Maharashtra, with Shivaji at their head, boycotted foreign goods with which the 
country was then flooded, and urged that their descendants should follow their 
example. ‘The resolution was seconded by Mr. Kanade and passed unanimously. 
Several Bengali students were present at the meeting, and one of them, Mr, Sen, 
astudent of the College of Science, Poona, congratulated the students of 
Mahbérashtra on their enthusiasm. A committee of four or five students was 
appointed to administer an oath to those willing to pledge themselves not to 
use English-mede goods, Two or three hundred students have already taken the 
oath. ‘The efforts of the students are deserving of all praise. They must never 
give up their resolution to discard articles of foreign manufacture, whether 
the Government persist in or abandon the partition scheme. We must use only 
Indian-made goods, because India is only for the Indians. [The Evening 
Jdme strongly disapproves of the step taken by certain students in Poona in 
resolving to discard the use of English-made goods. | 
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32. ‘Leaving out the political aspect of the movement—for it does not 
“Aan appear that the crusade against English goods of 
a ws ally. Telegraph <8), S50 nears years ago instituted by a bacscated Poona 
. citizen was crowned with much success and on the 
other hand, it is not quite clear why the importers of European goods should 
find bankruptcy staring them in the face on account of the action of the people 
at the other side of India—and coming to the ground rock of the matter, let the 
rotestors start an earnest and thorough industrial movement, and a creat 
scheme for betterment would be begun. ‘This is the straight road to a greater 
social and eventually political freedom; an antidote for many grievances, real 
and fancied ; a work that would bring the people of India into line with the 
rest of the world quickef than anything else. We need not go further than 
Japan tosee this. If this boycott of English goods is followed by an industrial 
awakening in Poona, it will come asa boon and a blessing to all save the dealers 
in English goods! ”’ 


33. ‘Can, it be a fact that in Bengal a watch has been ordered by the 
ee ae Government to be kept on the public conduct of 
Bengal Government indirect. Pensioners? And if things have really advanced so 
ing the police to watch the iar in Bengal, we may expect that the other Pro- 
movements of Government vincial Governments too rere lag far behind. To 
pensioners. : disturb the peace of mird of pensioners would be a 
Mahrdtia (11), 20th Ang. ost sinister blow dealt at public life amongst us. For 
Government pensioners naturally lend weight and importance to most depart- 
ments of public activity in which they take part. The ripened judgment and 
long experience, which they bring to bear on their public work, are assets 
of no small value........... And Government, we must say, have not the least 
justification for such a step. The theory that by entering the service of the State 
a man sells himself up to Government for life in consideration of the pay 
and pension received by him is most unsound, ‘Once a Government servant 
always a Government servant,’ may seem an attractive maxim. But it cannot 
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be true, Nor are the interests of Government service itself likely to gain by 
such an unfortunate impression being allowed to prevail about the intention of 
Government to extend{the bonds of slavery beyond the period of service.” 


34, ‘The arrangements for placing Berar under the Central Provinces 
. administration, having received the final sanction of 
Comments on the incorpo- the Secretary of State for India, will be put into effect 
Neen of the Berars with the from the 1st September next.......... We need not 
entral Provinces. ‘ : 
Mahrdtta (11), 20th Aug, | Stop here to discuss the merits of the new arrangement, 
but would only point out that the amalgamation of 
Berar with the Central Provinces, as opposed to Bombay, is strictly in keeping 
with the spirit which has brought about the partition of Bengal. Benga! has 
been partitioned against her will; and here Berar was not amalgamated with 
Bombay, though both Bombay and Berar would have liked such amalgamation 
exceedingly. And it is thus that the spirit of splitting up nationalities, which 
have either been or are likely to be welded into a whole, actuates the doings of 
the Government of India.”’ ' 


35. “It goes without saying that he who travels, educates himself......... 

But the question has been asked times out of num- 

Alleged inutility of the ber since official tours came to be stereotyped as part 
tours of Viceroys and Gov- of the so-called duty of Viceroys and Governors— 
o. "Kaiser-ie Hind (30), 20th what benefit do the people derive from them? To 
Aug., Eng. cols. that question we have not as yet heard a satisfactory 
4 See Let us inquire whether the people of 

this Presidency have, within living memory, ever known of any public 
good rendered in consequence of the tour of a Bombay Governor. We 
readily admit that the Governor acquires personal knowledge of the districts 
under his jurisdiction, But what is the gain to the people?............ 
No doubt, addresses are presented by local bodies to which replies are 
made, more or less of an evasive and unsatisfactory character,............ 
Though all exalted authorities, from the Viceroy downwards, affect to 
declare publicly that they are always willing to take the people into 
their confidence, it is notorious that they seldom practise what they 
preach in order to gain evanescent applause from their trumpeters in the 
friendly press. The replies they give tell the people plainly that these 
declarations are purely ‘pious’ ones and mean nothing. If they really meant 
what they said, we should soon find it out in their executive or official 
GONIORG 666556 We challenge ‘ Bombay Castle’ itseli—not to go too far—to 
enumerate even a dozen instances, in which the Governors of Bombay, say 
from Lord Harris to Lord Lamington, have met popular wants and wishes of the 
localities, which they have visited, or have otherwise done good to the inhabitants 
thereof....... As regards the prayers contained in addresses, there is the stereotyped 
reply that the Governor must consult his colleagues in Council and that when a 
representation in due form is submitted to Government, he would consider 
it, the official but hypocritical plea being that the Governor, as the constitu- 
tional head of the Government, cannot commit himself beforehand! But 
these representations have to be sent through the official channel, namely, the 
Collector or the Commissioner. And it ison the opinions expressed by these 
local authorities that the Government passes its orders—more or less of an 
utterly disappointing character. Sometimes the appellants’ are rated for 
their impertinence or obstruction or want of public spirit or aught else, 
just as the Collector or Commissioner may inspire. This is so far as local wants 
and requirements are concerned. But just consider what happens where the 
people of a locality have to represent their just complaints or grievances against 
the local authotities. In many a case the people are not allowed to introduce any 
such matter in their addresses. There should be no word of discord or criticism 
or blame against the Collector. The address containing such matter is returned in 
order that the so-called ‘ objectionable’ matter conjured by the imagination of the 
Collector may be removed, Otherwise, no address is at all allowed to be presented. 
Then, it may be reasonably asked, how may a suffering people complain? 
And if no such complaints reach the ears of the touring Governor, what may be 
the good of his tour so far?......... Imdeed, nowadays rules for addresses, as 
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mich as for o ms of gri , have been made of such a character 
that it is wor useless to make any representations. In reality they have 

been made so | in order that the representation of such complaints 

and grievances may be sternly discouraged. Aye, ill-fated is the leader or pro- 

moter of such. He becomes a marked man, and there are a dozen ways by 

which he is worried and annoyed and even persecuted. Public spirit is repress- 

ed, and then the authors of the repression unblushingly proclaim in pharisaical 

that public spirit in the country is not developed or educated ! 

But we all know that this declaration is pure romance. In our opinion the 

spirit is there. It burns within the mind of the people, but owing to the 

artificial restraints and shackles just described it fails to find that natural vent 

which it ought to....... Every attempt is made, besides, to prevent even a local 

deputation from personally meeting a Governor and acquainting him with 

their wants and grievances. It is only where, in rare instances, a sympathetic 

local authority is anxious that the people should speak from their own mouths 

that they have any chance of an interview. Otherwise, interviews are pro- 

scribed. In fact there is no limit to the artifical barriers generally placed to 
prevent people from ventilating their grievances and requirements before a 
Governor at all cost and hazard. Practically it is the local authority in chief 
for the time being and his subordinate myrmidons, who are really the Governors. 
The Governor himself is only a waxen tool in their hands. The last word 
emanates from them, and it is they who carry the day. And it is nonsense 
for any person conversant with the ways of district administration to aver that 
there is anything like ordinary freedom in approaching a Governor. How may 
then a Governor take the flattering unction to his soul and declare that his 
visit benefit the public ? We categorically deny the accuracy of this statement. 

It is a fiction and utterly misleading. We take the liberty to ask His Excel- 
lency Lord Lamington himself whether he would take the people or their 
representatives into his confidence, call them at an early day in the Town Hall, 
and place before them even half a dozen instances where he feels he has render- 
ed some good to, or conferred some benefit on, some people in those parts of the 
Presidency which he has already visited. ‘Till such time, we are constrained 
to observe, we must take exception to the declaration of faith he made on 
Monday last in the Town Hall, and consider it as a mere piece of platform 
platitude, if not romance. The fact is that the entire system of administration 
in this country is obsolete and: rotten to the core. The officials them- 
selves are the victims of this system. But officials come and go. They are 
mere birds of passage. It is the people themselves who suffer most grievously 
under the system. What is, therefore, wanted is a radical reform of it. It has 
outlived a century, and it is time the administrative machinery was moulded 
in harmony with the spirit of the age and the wants and aspirations of the 
people, Otherwise, sooner or later it is bound of its own rottenness to collapse 
and make rcom for a better one.” 


36. Our readers will be able to form a correct estimate of Sir J. Monteath’s 
De an ae policy and administration from the extracts we have 
entertainment given by the quoted elsewhere from the Oriental Review and the 
Honourable Mr. VithaldasD. Advacate of India. We do not know how to charac- 
Thackersey to Sir J. Mon- terise the step taken by an Honourable Member of 


—_ on the eve of his retire- Council, who thought it consistent with his self-respect 
men . ‘ 7 « * _ . . e 
Modavritta (138), 21st Aug. and patriotism to Pive an evening party in honour of 


an official, who was notoriously callous to the suffer- 
ings of the starving rayats and who openly insulted the leaders of the Indian com- 
munity. We havealso been disagreeably surprised to find that Sir Bhalchandra 
and the Honourable Messrs, Setalwad, Dikshit and Parekh were present at the 
entertainment. If after this our leaders are held in low esteem by the public, it will 
be their own fault. It is often complained that the native public do not repose 
in their leaders the trust and confidence to which they are entitled, but such 
conduct on the part of our leaders shows how utterly undeserving of honour 
they are. It might be argued that Sir Bhalchandra and others attended’ the 
party out of regard for the claims of private friendship, but it passes our com- 
ion how any bond of friendship could exist between a patriotie Indian 
, aad an apathetic callous official of Sir J. Monteath’s type. 
“ae 
| . 


387. The following se ro, a by eg hcg ge 4 af P. M. 
; _ Mehta, and the Honourable Messrs. C. H. Setalvad, 
ing of ‘the priscodinge of tho G. K. Parekh and H. 8, Dikshit is published by 
Bombay Legislative Council. the Oriental Review :—“‘ We think that it is now 
Oriental Review (13), a time that we should state publicly that the report 
ane hen en ae (“*), of the proceedings of the Legislative Oouncil at 
its last July meeting, which has been issued in 
the Bombay Government Gazette of the 12th instant, is not full and 
accurate, but omits the . most essential portions of the speeches of some 
of the members, is absolutely misleading in several respects, and is couched 
in language which was never used by them. With respect to the Budget 
speeches of most of us, we had supplied them in manuscript, but the only one 
that was not written out beforehand can hardly be said to be reported at all. 
It is true that the proofs of these speeches are sent for revision within 15 days, 
but that supposes that the proofs sent for revision are, in the main, fairly 
accurate reproductions of what wasspoken. It would be very kard to apply 
the fifteen days’ rule to a proof of a speech, which is in no sense a 
report at all, and which the member, therefore, would be required to wholly 
re-write. We may be allowed to say that most of us are busy men and 
cannot always afford time to undertake such a task within any stated period. 
But this is not all. The practice, which had hitherto prevailed with regard to 
whatever was spoken by a member in debate, was to supply him with a proof 
in which everything said by him was marked out for revision. That practice 
seems now to be abandoned, and no such proofs are sent for revision, There 
will be no reason to complain of this change of practice if the officials concerned 
took upon themselves and discharged the responsibility of seeing that those 
portions of which no proof was sent were fairly accurate. On this occasion, 
however, no such care seems to have been exercised, and the reports of the 
intermediate speeches and replies of members moving amendments or motions 
are such as to make no sense whatever.”’ |A translation of the above letter is 
also published in most of the Bombay native dailies. Commenting 
on the above letter, the Hvening Jame writes:—* Lord Lamington ma 
be trusted to Jend a favourable ear to the complaint publicly voiced by | 
the elected members of the Bombay Legislative Council in regard to the 
official report of their speeches. A careful preservation of the speeches made 
at the Legislative Council is necessary not in order to tickle the vanity of the 
speakers, but because it is likely to prove very useful to the public in future. 
It should not cost the authorities much to see that the Council Hansard is 
prepared satisfactorily and well,’’] : 


38, “A perusal of the Government Resolution on the Land Revenue 
Administration of the Bombay Presidency during 
Peg rug me eng ~ 1903-1904 leaves an impression that Government 
e Lan evenue Adminis- : : ; 
tration Report of the Bom- still cherish the idea that many of the cultivators, 
bay Presidency. though possessing ample means, withhold the pay- 
Praja Bandhu (33), 20th ment of land revenue to the authorities: It is said 
Aug., Eng. cols. in the Resolution that the revenue is not now paid 
as willingly or as punctually as before, and that the greatest diffi- 
culty is experienced in collecting it from the more prosperous land-holders. 
The Indian rayat, however, is a law-abiding individual, and it is a well-known 
and indisputable fact that he has all along considered it a sacred duty to pay 
his dues to Government whenever he could aiford to do so, and not unoften by 
borrowing money from the village money-lender. His position, however, has 
undergone a material change on account of the last severe and unprecedented 
famine and the years of more or less severe scarcity that followed it. ‘This has 
seriously crippled the resources: of the agriculturist, who, being deprived 
under the new Land Revenue Act of the power to alienate his land, is refused 
any advance by the village money-lender, One can well understand that 
‘there may be afew contumacious land-hoiders, but their number is extremely 
gmall.......... We regret that Government, instead of appreciating the 
difficulties of the agriculturists, have come to the conclusion that many of them 
are contumacious. They seem to have implicitly relied upon the views of their 
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‘who. have either failed to: realize the true state of affairs or 
Perhaps under a mistaken notion or through want of courage, have not 
the ight if. proper to submit a correct report of the actual situation, In our 
Opinion Government are not right when they state that the suspension of 
‘the revenue during the past few years and the eventual remission of a sub- 
stantial portion thereof are responsible for the change in the attitude of the 
‘cultivators in the matter of paying Government dues. Government believe 
that many cultivators withhold payment in the hope of securing at least a 
suspension and perhaps a remission of land revenue, The real cause, how- 
ever, is the inability of even well-to-do cultivators to pay the revenue, on 
account of the heavy losses inflicted upon them by the recent famines, This is 
the view of the leaders of Indian opinion and is opposed to that of Government, 
In order to ascertain which of the two views is correct, it is extremely desirable 
that an impartial inquiry into the subject should be instituted by Govern- 
ment.” [Several other papers of the week make similar comments. | 


39, ‘ We are very glad to see that the Government of India have sanc- 
Press Note on agricultural tioned an addition of three and a half lakhs to the fixed 
research in the Bombay Pre- assignment to the Bombay Government for the 


sidency. purpose of the expansion of the local Department of 
Sind Gosette (18), cg Agriculture and the Civil Veterinary Department, It 
Lote Oto Punch (47)y will be remembered that in his speech before the 


Bombay Legislative Council on the 8th July, the 
Honourable Mr. Thackersey ardently advocated the establishment of a first- 
class agricultural college at some central position, such as Poona, for the train- 
ing of persons, not only to supervise the experimental and demonstration farms, 
but also for the higher duties of experiment and research. ‘The importance 
and value to the Presidency of such an institution is obvious, and it is a matter 
of great satisfaction that Government have now decided on its establishment 
and on the appointment of a Director of Agriculture, a step which was 
warmly advocated at the recent Conference of the Chambers of Commerce at 
Calcutta. ‘The extension of the system of experimental farms and other 
means of introducing among the rayats improved methods of cultivation is also 
to be carried into effect. It is clear that the present Government cannot be 
accused of neglecting the interests and development of agriculture. It was 
stated in the Annual Agricultural Report of last year that, with the satisfactory 
introduction of Egyptian cotton, it was confidently expected that two lakhs of 
bales of this cotton might be annually made available in the near future. This 
would revolutionise the cotton industry by enabling India to manufacture 
fine yarn and cloth for which the Indian demand is enormous, and a country 
thus possessed of a home-producing and a home-consuming market would be able 
to hold its own against all competition. The introduction of Egyptian cotton 
on so large a scale, however, demands a large number of men, specially trained 
to educate the cultivators, and this demand will be supplied through the 
establishment of the agricultural college.” [The Gujardte Punch and several 
other papers of the week make appreciative remarks about the steps taken by 
Government for the agricultural development of the Presidency. | 


40. An Athni (Belgaum) correspondent writes to the Kesari :—Inoculation 
; _ Officers have come to Athni for inoculating the village 
Inoculation scare in Athni people, The Mamlatdar has issued orders to the 
(Belgaum). , : 
Kesari (131), 22nd Aug. _ Village officers directing them to persuade the people 
: to get themselves inoculated. No direct compul- 
sion is brought to bear upon the people; still the whole thing being a sort of 
voluntary oppression, the people, who have had ample experience in the past of 
inoculation, are deserting the village and going elsewhere. ‘The villagers are 
put to hard straits at present on account of want of rain, and it behoves Gov- 
ernment not to aggravate their anxiety by this measure. [The editor, ina 
footnote to the above, writes:—Government cannot and will not force inocu- 
. lation on the people. Our suggestion, therefore, is that the people should 
, not get frightened, and if they do not wish to submit to inoculation, they should. 
. distinctly say so to the village officers concerned.) | | 
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41, ‘In the City of Bombay for generations it was the rule—though 
Alleged Pee ere unwritten—of the Government to pick out expe~ 
among the public of Bombay Tienced men from the medical profession for the office 
City with the verdicts of the ofthe Coroner. This salutary rule has, for reasons 
says go 13) o3rq DeSt known to the powers that be, been kept in 
ia” evtew (15), 25rd abeyance, and a legal practitioner with very little 
experience of Bombay has been pitchforked into the 
Office,............. That the public are dissatisfied with the decisions of the 
Coroner we have evidence to prove, and that injury has been done to the 
administration of justice we have no reason to doubt, A solitary instance 
will suffice to prove our remark. Recently the dead bodies of a Hindu 
woman and her little daughter were found near the ‘Scandal Point,’ Breach 
Candy. ‘The Coroner gave an open verdict. ‘The decision did not seem 
to satisfy the people living in the locality, and there was, we know, a great deal 
of dissatisfaction felt and expressed. It was alleged that the woman was per-. 
fectly happy and robust in body and mind, that there was no earthly reason for. 
her to put an end to her life, and that it was still more unlikely that she should 
have taken her daughter to share her fate: an accident was out of the question. 
We are informed that, though there were no visible marks of violence, there 
were reasons to believe that a foul attack was perpetrated on her. There was 
a consensus of opinion in the neighbourhood that some brute of a man must 
have dragged her near the sea to violate her chastity, and resistance on her 
part must have led him to drown her and her daughter. Wesay this is the 
opinion of the neighbourhood; on what evidence or ground it was formed we 
do not know, but had the Coroner been a medica!) man, there would have been 
very little cause for questioning his decision, if it had been given after due 
examination of the body and a thorough investigation. We are not permitted 
to write about another recent case as it is swh judice. We have nothing to 
Say against the present Coroner personally. What we wish to urge upon the 
Government is to go back to the old practice of appointing a medical man to 
the office of Coroner at the time of the next vacancy.” 


42. A correspondent from Belgaum writes to the Duydn Prakdsh :—At 
, the south end of the camp here, there is a plot of 
Rees. slgaum ground where the soldiers in the garrison practise 
owing to the musketry Shooting In the vicinity of this ground there are 
practice of soldiers ‘in the agricultural fields. A few months agoa certain person, 
Cantonment, — while passing through the fields, was hit by a bullet 
wide nydu Prakash (41), 2ist 544 eventually died. Since then people are prohibited 
from passing within the range of the guns, while the 
musketry practice is going on. ‘T'wo years ago the shooting practice continued 
only up to 10 A,M. every day, and consequently the agriculturists were not 
put to much inconvenience. But at present the shooting is gving on all 
through the day, sometimes for a whole week, and the cultivators are in 
consequence prevented from properly attending to their agricultural opera- 
tions. ‘the rayats having sent a representation to the Collector, the latter 
has ordered that the musketry practice should be entirely stopped on Sundays, 
but should go on until 4 P. M. for three days in the week and untill P.M. during 
the remaining days. This concession, however, is not sufficient, because it will 
not enable the cultivators to look after their fields for more than 15 or 20 hours 
in the weck, inclusive of Sunday. 


43. Commenting upon the judgment delivered ‘by the City Magistrate 

of Ahmedabad in the case of a toll-collector and his 

Comments on the convic- peons who were charged with insulting two European 
. fe! sg Sega officers, the Mahrdtia observes :—“ ‘The judgment of 
icc ll oficerss Mr. D. N. Nanavati, City Magistrate, Abmedabad, in 
Mahrétta (11), 20th Aug. the Ellis Bridge toll case is a piece of queer reasoning 
pressed into service by a judicial officer, who was either 

prejudiced or had not the necessary courage to look the facts in the face and 
accept them as they appeared, because certain European officers were concerned 
therein.......... As the complainants had to pass and re-pass the toll-bar many 
times in one week, they might have disliked the idea of paying the toll fees so 
many times. At any rate, they might have felt it troublesome to stop at:the 
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Hisbar on « occasion for putting their hands in the pocket and paying u 
‘ Deeak colt fox the tol fee. ithe accused being, as admitted by the Magis- 
fate in his judgment, fond of playing practical jokes upon one another, might 
ave on the ia in question decided to make the toll-bar men victims of their 
ke; and, therefore, when in reply to a demand for the toll-fees the 
Complainants threw at them the dead scorpion, pretending that there was 
4 coin in the packet, the accused must have felt irritated and run 
after the Sahebs’ carriage to demand the toll-fees, If, therefore, anyone 
had a grievance in this affair it was the toll-bar men; and it was hte 
éomplainants who should have been prosecuted. The Magistrate, however, 
argues in a perverse manner and convicts the accused. He rises to the 
climax of perverseness when, instead of sympathising with the accused, he 
éxtols the self-restraint of the European officers and says that, had they 
not kept their temper, a serious breach of the peace would have been 
committed. But we fail to see why. Wefor one rather admire the self- 
restraint practised by the toll-bar men. And if being pelted with dead scorpions 
ought to be taken as a joke, we should like to know why the mero stopping of 
one’s carriage by toll-men in the discharge of their duty should not be accepted 
in a more submissive spirit than even a joke? ” 


44, The attitude of some of the Magistrates in Sind towards pleaders 
does not appear to be fair. Such of the pleaders as 
Alege partiality shown are connected with a Magistrate by ties of blood or 
by Magistrates in Sind friendship are patronised at the expense of those who 
towards certain pleaders. oe ; 
Al-Haq (54), 12th Aug. Fe not on intimate terms with him. Reports have 
Eng. cols. reached us of some Magistrates going the length of 
suggesting names of pleaders and recommending them, 
openly or indirectly, with a view to their being engaged by parties in cases tried 
by them. We hear that in an important case recently in which one of the 
parties had engaged a Muhammadan pleader, the mind of the Hindu Magistrate 
was made known to that party, with the result that, even after full payment of 
the fees had been made to the pleader, the latter was requested by his clients not 
to appear in the case, Such a procedure is objectionable, and in the interests of 
justice, itis hoped that the authorities will warn such Magistrates to keep 
their enthusiasm for doing good to their friends and relatives within proper 
bounds.”’ 


45. ‘A very strange and painful tale was unfolded to us the other day 
; by two Banias from Sakrand. It is nearly ten 
Reported kidnapping of @ months since a Hindu girl disappeared from Dhingian, 
Hindu girl in Sind by certain : - ; . 
Muhammadans and’alleged % Village near Sakrand, The poor disconsolate father 
remissness of the Police in has done all that aman in his poor circumstances 
bringing the culprits to book. could be expected to do to find her out, but without 
me rabhdt (5.), 15th Aug., anv avail. As soon as the girl was missed, the matter 
g. cols. ; Kardcht Chronicle . : ‘ 
(9), 20th Aug. was immediately reported to the police, and even the 
: Assistant Collector and the Collector have been more 
than once approached by Shewak, the father of the girl, As weare informed, 
the incident has given rise to a great sensation, not only in Dhingian, but also 
in surrounding villages. This, is but natural. Such occurrences remind one of 
the old days of corrupt and effete administrations, when might was right. But 
they are quite an anomaly under the British raj. The girl has been once 
or twice seen by her relations in the possession of certain Musalmans. But 
by shifting her from one house to another, they have been able to foil all 
plans for her recovery........... What Shewak prays for is that the girl should 
once be produced before him. If she says she prefers to remain where she is, 
let her by all meansdoso. But he should be assured of this from her own 
mouth. If the story as given to us is true, we think that the police has been 
even more remiss in this case than it ordinarily is. When the girl has been 
seen to-day in this place, and to-morrow in that, by her relations, surely the 
te could, without much difficulty, trace her, if it sericusly cared to do so. 
eshall not go into the motives attributed by the aggrieved party to the 
¢e for sueh remissness. But considering all things, the authorities would 
“well advised oe some Hindu Chief Constable or Inspector to 
,. Conduct the search, and find out the whereabouts of the girl.” [The Kardcht 
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Ohronicle, in commenting on. the above case, observes :— Such harrowing’ 
accounts, with which we are assailed on all sides, make us feel as if we were: 
living some centuries back when the arm of justice was impotent and might 


was right.”’ | 
Muntcipalities. 


46. <A correspondent writes to the Mahrdtta:—“I beg to invite your 
attention to the enclosed correspondence regarding the 
Alleged delay in the con- proposal to construct a road connecting Amboli with 
struction. ofa road in the Béndra-Ghod Bunder road in Théna District. You 
Mahrétta ( 11), 20th Aug. | Will observe from the correspondence that the first 
petition on the subject was forwarded to the 
District Local Board of Thana on the 16th December 1892, z. ¢., nearly 13 years 
ago. Since then much correspondence has accumulated, but the result up 
to now is practically wl. In-his No. 1406 of 6th August 1896 the President of 
the Taluka Local Board, Mr. Bonus, stated that the Board proposed to 
undertake the work as soon as it could spare money. Mr. Collector Candy 
in his No, 6332 of 16th October of the same year stated that a sum of Rs. 1,000 
had been allotted in the Sdlsette Budget of 1897-1898 for the construction 
of a branch road from the village of Amboli to the Bandra-Ghod Bunder road, 
In his No. 1734 of 22nd March 1898 Mr. Barrow, Collector, said that 
the work could not be taken in hand as the requisite plans and estimates 
were not ready. ‘This was rather a long time to get the plans and 
estimates ready. Mr. Collector Orr in his No. 902 of 29th January 1901 
stated that the Board’s financial reserves had been entirely exhausted owing 
to plague and famine. In that year the work was again put off. Since then 
many new works have been taken in hand and carried out, but it is remarkable 
that no money is found for constructing one small bit of a road. Mr. Sales, 
President, Taluka Local Board of Sdlsette, in his No. 1488 of 27th May 1903, 
informed me that the work would be commenced as soon as the land through 
which te road had to pass was acquired by the Local Board. It is difficult 
to understand that since 1897-98 the land had not been acquired. The 
Mamlatdar’s reply to my application on the subject (vide his No. 118 of 
8rd June 1905) states, however, that as the correspondence regarding the con- 
struction of the road to Amboli village is under consideration, no further steps 
need be taken on that application. ‘This reply confuses matters. I for one do 
not see why the correspondence should still be under consideration, when it has 
long been decided that the road should be constructed. Allow me, sir, to point 
out to you that ever since the Local Cess Fund has been created, nothing has 
been done by the Local Board for the good of the village of Amboli, and that 
though a contribution of Ks, 200 was paid in the year 1892, the boon so anxi- 
ously looked forward to has not yet been granted,” 


Native States, 


47. ‘It has been announced that Lord Curzon will once more have the 

_ much-coveted pleasure of presiding over a Durbar in 

DS yee ypd mn the romantic valley of Kashmir.......... We do not 
administration conferred know whether the public announcement that the much 
upon the Maharaja of ill-used Maharaja of Kashmir is to be given further 
Késhmir, lacs powers will add to his satisfaction or to his humilia- 
Bist a - (25), 0th Aug ‘tion, Lord Curzon in his now famous visit to 
S° Hyderabad for sporting purposes made a ‘record’ 
gear Now it is announced that the Viceroy, while graciously con- 
ferring new powers upon the Maharaja, ‘ will be able to announce a con- 
cession from His Highness for which many MHuropeans have been waiting, 
namely, a modification of the terms under which land may be leased to, or 
acquired in the State by, European British subjects. When His Excel- 
lency’s visit to Kashmir was announced, we were certainly prepared for 
further highly interesting announcements. It will be some time before all 
the contents of the ‘record bag’ in that romantic valley are fully known, 


In the meanwhile the present announcement shows how the policy of annex- 


ation by perpetual leases on the frontier has been ingeniously adapted. tothe 

circumstances of Késhmir. Let us hope that this adaptation, innocent as it 

certainly looks at present, will not result in grave complications humiliating to 
CON 726—9 


the Maharaja and a bb coor European settlers in Native States are 
pt to become more. than the rulers themselves and a very con- 


| t but. medium of communication with the Supreme Gov- 
‘eentaent. One of the gravest evils of the present political system is that 
the fate of Native Chiefs and Princes is dependent upon the one-sided 
of autocratic political officers. These have, therefore, to be propitiated 
under all circumstances by every means in the power of the Native 
Rulers; In Késhmir the Maharaja will have not only to propitiate the Resident, 
but even the European settlers. Distinguished European officers have in the 
past openly advocated the acquisition of Kashmir. All the roundabout 
attempts made in this direction have hitherto failed.” 


48. “Lord Ampthill’s visit to the Durbar Hall at Hyderabad, amidst 
gorgeous surroundings and the inevitable receptions, 


Significance of Lord entertainments and garden parties, is not quite so 


a visit to Hyder- innocent as it outwardly looks. Whilst Madras is 
Gujardéé (25), 20th Aug., suffering from a dirc visitation and the outlook in 


Eng. cols. the rest of the Presidency is anything but cheerful, 

itis to be regretted that His Excellency should get 
splendid receptions and witness gorgeous demonstrations at Hyderabad. It is 
said that the question of the demarcation of the southern boundary of the 
State is to be settled. Weshould not be surprised to learn that His Highness 
the Nizam was but too glad to hand over a slice of his territory to the satrap 
of the Southern Presidency on the top of such magnificent festivities. There 
will be a voluntary offer, as in the case of the Berars, without the slightest 
compulsion. But it will be some time before the terms of the settlement 
are known to the outside public. We hope Mr. Gribble will be wide awake 
during the progress of the negotiations and enlighten the public one day in the 
interesting pages of Hast and West as to their inner character and the final 
outcome of mutual interviews cleverly arranged amidst gorgeous shows and 
splendid receptions.” 


49. The Thakor cf Pdlitana is carrying on the administration of his State 
in an arbitrary and high-handed manner. He is a 
Complaints against the mere waxen tool in the hands of illiterate and self- 
=. ofS atiténe. seeking flatterers. Although he extorts money from 
tid Vijaya (59), 16th hi 
Aug. is subjects by improper means, his treasury is always 
in an impoverished coudition owing to the misguided 
advice given to him by his hangers-on. The latest example of his arbitrary 
conduct is an order passed by,him directing his officials to arrest and bring into 
his presence any person in his territory, who is found contributing articles to 
newspapers about. the administration of Palitana. A correspondent of the 
Friend of India has also disclosed another piece of sensational news to the 
effect that the Thakor has instigated somebody to play 4 foul game with a certain 
rich person with the ultimate object of committing his murder. We bring this 
matter to the notice of the Agent to the Governor, K atbiawar, in the hope that 
he will take steps to dismiss the mean-minded advisers of the Thakor and save 
the life of an innocent man. 


50. Itis anomalous that while the talukdars under the Mahi Kantha 

a as , Agency enjoy full control over their revenues, besides 
«toad ivi) and n& independent authority over the police and consider- 
powers upon certain talukdars ble judicial powers, the talukdars of Sankheda 
ae the Rewa Kédntha Mewds and Pandu Mewds in aa Kantha, whose 
annual revenues are comparatively larger in amount, 

acilths Kenta Caer <P). =" exercise no authority over their police and 
little judicial powers, besides being subject to 

the interference of the Aguaty as regards the management of their revenues, 
Such a state of things involves an encroachment upon the time-honoured rights 
of the talukdars and is injurious fo their interests as well as to the interests of 
their tenants. All these talukdars have received good education and are fitted 
* enjoy independent powers of administration as well as first class judicial 
ashe It is strangethat some of these talukdars are given less ooiminel 
It is 


} ge 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


51. With reference to the alleged fatal assault by one C. R. Rogers upon 


_  Vasanji Waghji, a tailor, in Bombay (vide paragraph 
B aie a “ion somalia “, 57 of Weekly Report No. 38), the Bombay Samd- 
dl uossets upon a Hindu Chdr reports :—The assailant C. R. Rogers was charg- 


tailor. ed before the 2nd Presidency Magistrate on the 
Bombay Samachér (66), 19th instant with causing grievous hurt, resulting in 
2st and 26th Ang. death, to the tailor. The case was called on for hear- 


ing on the 25th August, when Ghelibai, the widow of the deceased, on being 
examined on behalf of the prosecution, reiterated the statements made by her 
before the Coroner. ‘The case was then adjourned. 


52. An Amrdoti correspondent of the Kesaré sends to the paper the fol- 
lowing report of the lecture delivered there by Mr. B. G. 
Mr, Tilak's lecture at ‘Tilak on “ Empires, Ancient and Modern” ;—We 
— on “Old and New had in the past ideas of our own about imperialism, but 
"Resari (131), 22nd Aug. the downfall of our empire and our subjection to alien 
| rule has made us forgetful of them. Our notion of 
imperial sway did not go beyond exacting a tribute from Feudatory Chiefs and 
accepting their homage; and even the tribute received was many a time 
freely distributed amongst the subjects. The Emperors of the time never 
dreamt of robbing and ‘civilizing’ others to gain their own ends. The sceptre 
of imperial authority often passed from one royal house to another, but these 
vicissitudes in no way interfered with the autonomy of the tributary States. 
The Chaldean, Egyptian and Persian empires, too, followed this system. They 
neither exterminated the conquered races nor robbed them of their liberty, The 
Roman Emperors modified this system in one respect, that is to say, they con- 
centrated into their own hands all political and military authority in con- 
quered States and left to the subject people the control of their local affairs, 
This system was carried out to such an extent that when Rome fell, the nations 
under its sway were enveloped in utter confusion, and it took them over four 
centuries to re-assert their independence, The British Empire dates from 
the time India passed under its sway, and will continue to exist only 
so long as India remains a component part of it This Empire is 
governed on principles different from those adopted by the Romans, for, 
in addition to wielding political and military authority, the British have 
monopolised even-.the commerce of the subject people. The policy of the 
British is to enrich themselves by despoiling others in all possible ways. As 
all Empires in the past have vanished, it cannot be said that the British 
Empire alone will last for ever, It is bound to pass away just as surely 
as the sun sets, whether we or our rulers wish it or not. Under the 
present policy of Government, we are bound to be reduced to a state of 
perfect helplessness by the time such a day arrives.and we are freed from the 
trammels of British rule. It is, therefore, a question worth consideration as 
to how we should secure a modicum of liverty from our rulers with a view to 
avert that calamity. Mr. Khaparde, who presided on the occasion, brought the 
proceedings to a close by a short speech in which he characterised the British 
rule as one which robs the people of all their property and makes them mere 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. | 


M. A.. BAIG, 
Oriental ‘Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 30th August 1905. 
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’ [No. 35 or 1906, 
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appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist July 1905.) } 
— sil 


—— _ 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. — Name, caste and age of Editor, 
ENGLISH. | 
1 | Bombay East Indian _...| Bombay,,., woo) Weekly ss w..| F. J. de Abrao ; East Indian; 42 coe ove 300 i 


2 | Cosmopolitan Review a oa e+} Monthly... sae wy Ibrahim Sayyad Ahmed ; Muhammadan 480 


(Konkani); 23. i 

3 | Daily Telegraph andj Poona ... rok AM: ae so»| JOSeph Lewis ; Englishman; 49; formerly 550 dy 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. i 

East and West... ...| Bombay... .»»| Monthly see ...| Behrémji MerwAnji Malabari ; Parsi; 52; J.P.) 1,000 


| 
Hyderabad Journal ne Hyderabad __ ...| Bi-weekly ove co Manghivsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 864 He 


Indian Social Reformer ...| Bombay ... vee! Weekly ... ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Br4hman ; 37 ; oa 500 


4 
5 
6 
? | Indian Spectator, Voice of DO; as — * ae ...| Behramji Merw4nji Malabéri; P4rsi; 62; 1,000 
India and Champion. | | ie ! . ei 
8 | Indian Textile Journal .... Do. ... -«s| Monthly -o-| John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer Bt 800 IF 
. , i 


Karachi Chronicle 3 Karachi .. .eo| Weekly ... .| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohana); 51 w. 


ae 
S 


10 | Kéthidwdr Times ...| Rajkot ... reo] Daily os ...| Prataprai Udeshankar,’  B.A.; Hindu 200 
(Nagar) ; 38. 
1l | Mahratta ... isa s0st ROOM sce ...|. Weekly ,.. ...| Narsinh Chinteman Kelkar, B.A. LL.B.;} 1,000 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman); 31. 
12 | Men and Women of India.) Bombay ... ...| Monthly — mem ea Ratnagar ; Parsi ; 40 ; and 500 

ughes 
13 | Oriental Review ... soe aes ves) Weekly oe. ...| R. S. Rustomji; Parsi; 35 7 ‘ea = 400 


14 | Parsi pes eee a ae ae e+} Mouthly ---| Jeh@ngir Sor#bji Talayarkh4n; Parsi; 80 ...} 1,000 


15 | Phoenix ... re ee} Karachi... .«-| Bi-weekly ...| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 52 .. 350 | t 


16 | Poona Observer and Civil] Poona ... | Daily -»:| Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 49... a one 100_—=SCés. 
and Military Gazette. | | 
17 | Railway Times ... ..-| Bombay... ...| Weekly ,.. ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 43 - 1,000 


18 | Sind Gazette cee -es| Karachi ... +e] Bi-weekly ---| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 41 tia cia 500 


19 | Sind Times sis ooet DOs. 00: oso] DQ. sus -+-| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 38 ... 200 


ANG@LO-GUJARA‘TI. 


20 | Arya Prakash ye eee Bombay ove .--| Weekly ... ...| Dr. Kaliandas Jaikisondds Desdi, B.A., L.M.} 1,000 
& S.; Hindu (L4d Bania); 30. 
21 | Bharat Prakash ... ...| Baroda ... ak. ...| Néndlél Chhotaélal ; Hindu (Bania) ; 22 eee} 1,000 


22 Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad oh DO Nee pit ye xy Preajiwandés Shethna; Hindu 725 
ania 


93 | Deshabhakt’ ... .--| Baroda ... eel oe ae .--| Kunabhai Lékhabhai; Hindu (Patidar); 26 ...; 1,200 
34 | Evening Jdme eo -»-| Bombay ... = Daily —« «| Jehangir Behramji Marzbin; Parsi; 54 oa 1,000 
95 | Gujarati ... pal a a: ...| Weekly ... ---|_ Ichharam Surajram Desai; Hindu (sSurti| 4,500 

| Bania) ; 51. Th) 
96 | Gujarat Mitr’...  ...) Surat... oe ae ee Jamshedji ; Parsi; 45 Nea 700 i 


27 | Gujarét Punch ... «0! Ahmedabad +e) Do. we ss Somal4l Mangaldas Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 850 i 


28 Hindi Punch =... — «| Bombay eee} Do. ose és Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Parsi; 45 _.. 800 1 { 
99 | Jdm-e-Jamshed oe ecco] Dow = aoe veo] Daily — -o ...| Jehangir Behramji Marzbén ; Parsi; 54 ...| 93,000 ; 


80 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... “4 ge -»+| Weekly .... | ...| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54. ve] 2,900 
. A 
81 | Kadthidwdr News... ...| Rajkot ... oa oe .-| Jamshedji Fradmji; Parsi ; 42 ... . | 400 . ‘i 


32 | Kathidwar Times cael: Ee aes .-.| Bi-weekly ina nosnoeue Jayashankar ; Hindu (N#gar Brah- 600 
man 
$3 | Praja Bandhv ... .--| Ahmedabaa-....| Weekly ... | Jeth 7 saan Hindu (Mewdda brah- 1,100 
man) 
$4 | Rast Goftér eo «—s- eset. Bombay ve-| Dor os cal Pallonji Barjorji Des&i; Parsi; 562 ... vel 1,550 
: | eo 
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Keshavl4l Harivithald4s ; Hindu (Das Shrim4li 
ance 39. 
MAnekl4] Amb4rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26. 


Saddshiv 


Govind Gangddhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 


Umedrim Nagindas Hindu 


D&éy4bhai ; 
(Bania) ; 25. 


f 


Vishvanath May&dev; Hindu 
(Chitpdwan Bréhman) ; 28. 
Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshastha' 


Brdbman); 47. 
Rev. Mr. T. HE. Abbott =... sii wee 
Hari N&r&yan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan' 
Brdéhman); 38. | 
Do. Do. eee 


Shvah Ma4nekl4l Ambér4m Doctor; Hindu 
(Bania). J 

Indu Prakesh Joint Stock Company, Limited,’ 
Manager being Damodar Savl4ram Yande | 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 39. | 

Jagannath Raghunath Ajgaonkar; 
(Saraswat Brahman): 24. 

Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brdhman); 33. | 

Vinayak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpawan| 
Brdhman); 36. | 

Damodar Sdvlaram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
39. | 


Hindu’ 


Dw4rkan4th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ;| 
80. | 


Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-! 
pawan Brahman); 38. 
Ganesh N&rdyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha: 

Brdéhman) ; 30. | 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese; 46 ... 


A. Gomes; Goanese; 44... 


see *te ere 


(1) English—Ghulam 
B.A., LL.B. 

(2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 
Muhammadan ; 36. | 

Lekhraj Tilokchand:; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 sie 


Hussain Hidiatallah, 


Viramal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 32 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 31. 


R4émji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 ... 


Dahyabhai Karsandas Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 


Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 


yat) ; 35. 
Annaji Gopal Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Vaishnav Bréhman) ; 43, 


nastha Brdhman); 28. 


Lawrence Dantes DeSouza;. Christian (Goa- 
nese); 32. 
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Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. rag 
GUJARA'TI. 
4 , 
64 | Akhbér-e-Islém ... vel Bombay... Daily ---| Kazi Ism&il K4ézi Mahomed; Muhammadan;|. 2,600 
0 , 39. 
65 | Akhb4r-e-Souddgar ...| Do. « Do. .| Nén4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; Prsi; 48 3,000 
p 
66 | Bombay Samachar DO. eee De ses ».| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,200 
Parsi ; 35. 
67 | Broach Mitra -| Broach ... ..-| Weekly ... »-| Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 300 
) Kshatriya) ; 23. 
) 68 | Broach Samachar... soc =O ve oe es .-| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi; 50 ... i 500 
) 69 | Chav-Chav ee») Bombay ... .| Fortnightly | N&gind4s Manch4ér4m; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 300 
| 38. 
; 70.°| Ontoh Keathibwie Varte| Réjket «.: ij Weekly nc tel ns 
man. | 
) ae | 
71 | Deshi Mitra one -e.| Surat Do. .| Maganla4l Kikabhai; Hindu (Shrawak); 35...; 1,400 
) 
72 | Din Mani ... se -++| Broach ... Dey ai .| Nath4l4l Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathur K4yastha 250 
) | Bania) ; 26. 
73 | Dnydnottejak : eee, Ahmedabad .| Fortnightly .| Chhotalal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 800 
) , | 
“4 | Friend of India .. ec-| DO. = ave --| Weekly ... .| Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitpawan 400 
‘i | | Brahman) ; 50. 
) io Fursad __... ove ++} Bombay ... ...-. Monthly .|| Bomanji Navroji Kabraji; Parsi ; 46 ... 725 
) 76 |Gap Sap ... vee ve Do. -| Fortnightly .| M. C. Ratnagar & Co. 1,200 
) 77 =| Hitechchhu ove ee ) Ahmedabad «| Weekly ... .| Kdlidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 46 ... on 800 
48 | Jém-e-Jahanooma a Bombay ... Do. .| Ratanshaw Framji Acharia; Parsi; 29 -eeo| 1,000 
72 (| Kaira Times ..., Nadiad ... eel Do. -o .»-| Anopsi M4necklal Des#i; Hindu (Visa Srimali 300 
| Bania) ; 36. 
80 | Kaira Vartamdn ... «| Kaira Do. .|Kahand#s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
| Shravak Bania) ; 55. 
81 | Kaéthid4wir Sam4chér —...| Ahmedabad Do. .| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah-| 6500 
man); 44. , 
82 | Loka Mitra sie +e+/ Bombay ... +e) Bi-weekly .| Kaikhosru Mdanekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;| 1,000 
: P4rsl ; 35. 
83 | Mahi KAntha Gazette os Sadra | Weeklyees ---| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
Brahman); 45. 
84 | Navsdri Prak4sh ... vee! Navsé@r1 .. sal Do. .| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 56... 800 
‘ | : 
86 | Nure Elam eee oes] Bombay .../ Monthly... ».| Nasarwinji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 “| O00 
, | | 
86 | Praja Mitra ..-| Karachi... .| Bi-weekly «»| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 275 
31. 
&7 | Praja Mitra -| Baroda... .| Fortnightly .| Vy4s Jivanlil Chhaganl4él ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 300 
25. 
88 | Praja Pokér oe vee Surat -..| Weekly ... .| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 45 500 
| : 
89 | Prakfésh and Gadgad4t ...; Bombay... i” 1 .| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa’ Bania) ; 500 
38. | 
90 | Punch Dand ‘on eee} Do. Do. ...| Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 
43. 
91 | Samsher Bahddur... -».| Ahmedabad Do. es ...| SavAibhai Raichand; Hindu (Jain); 62 ss 150 
92 | Sdnj Vartamdn ... -++| Bombay ... Daily ~ .« .| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— | 9,600 
(1) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Parsi; 
38. 
(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. 
93 | Sind Vartamdn ... «++! Kar&chi... .| Weekly .. .| Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohana); 39... 250 
94 | Stri Bodh... | , Bombay... _...| Monthly ...| Jehangir Kaikhasru K4br4ji ; Parsi; 35. os 500 
95 {Surat Akhbér  «. e--| Surat... ...| Weekly ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49... eee 300 
96 | Svadesh Bandhu ... -| Mahudha | Do. ee ° «| Anopram Manekldél Visashrim4li ; Hindu | 175 
| 2 ; (Shravak); 36. 
HINDie | 
97 Pandit eve eee eos| B OONna eee eee Weekly eee eee Govindrao o_o Wanwe ; Hindu (Wan- 160 
é jari) ; 43; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 32. 
95 Sharman Samachar eee Bombay eee ee Do. eve ees Shambhun4th Sharma ; Hindu ; 45 eee ee 1,5 00 


$9 \Shri Venkateshvar Sam4- 
char. 


cox 461—2 


ae as 


Pandit Lajya Remji Sharma; Hindu (Négar 


Brahman) ; 39. 
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122 Granthamela _... 
128 | Hindu Punch _.. 
124 | Jagadddarsh son 
125 | Jagedhitechchhn ... 
126 | JagatsumAchér ... 
__ aaa eee 
128 | Kalpatarv ... ae 
129 | Karmanuk vee 
130 | Keral Kokil oa 
181 |Kesari 1.  ... 
182 | Khéndesh Chitragupta 
138 | Khandesh Vaibhav 
134 Loka Bandhus.. 


ee 


Hubli... .e| Weekly ... 
Gadag ... ood DOs wes 
Dharwar 4 Do. oe 
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Chikodi ... pik RRs ade 
Chiplun ... ae” ee 
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Erandol ... a ee ee 
Wi wee ae Beh ont 
Dharwar at Sk see 
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Do. ...| Monthly 
Thana ... ...| Weekly eee 
Ahmednagar ..| Do. .«. 
Poona ... cre: ey | eee 
Thana ... ica ee 
Poona ... ot: <n oe 
Sholapur Saat | * AR 
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Bombay... ...| Monthly 
Poona ... ...| Weekly . 
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ee ia. we os 
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Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 
(Devang, Ling&yat) ; 37. 
(1) Shivram Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu 


| 


Madhavanand Saraswati; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman) ; 47, 


(Karhada Braéhman) ; 34, 

(2) Anndcharya Baldchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 

Gururéo R4igltavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 41. 

Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 

Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 
h4de, Brahman); 41. 

Gaurishankar R4mprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 

Brehman); 41, 


Dhondo h4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 23. 
Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 


shasth Yajurvedi Brehman); 34. 


Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27 oo 
| 


NP 


104 
150 
825 


300 
150 
100 
200 


615 
300 
500 


Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ;|390—400 


41. 

Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. | 

Remehandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Br&hman) ; 40. 

Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman); 40. 

Abaéji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
42. 

Jagannath Balaji Hindu (Karhdda 
Brdhman) ; 38. 

Sadashiv Vithal Parasnavis ; Hindu (Chéndra- 
seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 67. 

Mahadev Vandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahmsn) > 32. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 

Saddshiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 


Sapre ; 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 
man); 41. 

Vishnu Govind Bij4purkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman); 41. 

Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman); 38. 

K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 52. 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd- 


wan Brahman) ; 75. 
Hindu (Kayasth 


Trimbak A'baji Réje; 

Prabhu) ; 41. | 

Shivrim Mahddev Pardinjpe, M.A.; Hindu 

(ChitpA4wan Brahman); 39. 

Citak 
Bréhman); 46. 

Hari Ndrdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brdhman) ; 38. 

Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brdhman) ; 49. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Bradhman); 48. 


Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 26. 
Yadav Bélkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth 


Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth| 


Brahman) ; 39. 7 

—r Gopal Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 
man) ; age 35, 

R4amkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brdhman); 27. | 

Gangédhar VAman Barve; Hindu (Chitpawan' 
Brahman) ; 27. 

Pindurang B&b4ji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 
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Edition, 
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tion. 
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MaritHi—continued. | 
188 | Moda Vritta cco | WEL ces -o+| Weekly ... .| K4shingth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpéwan!| 650 
Brahman) ; 48. uae 
189 | Mumbai Punch ... ---' Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly .| Anandréo Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 100 
| giri). 7 Saraswat Brahman); 30. 
140 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay... ooo! Daily ... | Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1.650 
| pawan Brahman) ; 43. ; 
14] Mumbai Vaibhav eee Do. . Weekly eee soe Do. do. 1,250 
142 | Nagar Saméchér... .| Ahmednagar DOs ine j.| Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 24. | 200 
143 NA4sik Vritta .» Nasik Do. cee .| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitpawan 450 | 
| Bréhman) ; 28. | 
144 | Nipdni Vaibhav ooo) NipGnl ope Do. .| Vishnu Ramchandra Vijapurkar; Hindu 100 
(Deshasth Brahman); 50. 
145 | Nyay Sindhu w:| Ahmednagar ...| Do. ees| Waman Shridhar Kukde: Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Brahman); 31. | 
146 | Pandhari Bhushan .| Pandharpur ..«| Do , v»| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 75 
| Brahman) ; 34. 
145 | Pandhari Mitra ... ooo, Do. ove Do. see -— eee| Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman) ; 42. 
148 | Parikshak... «-, Belgaum Do. .oe| Vaman Ra&mchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 300 
wat Brahman). | 
149 | Poona Vaibhav ... »| Poona DO. - <n .| Ganesh Mah&adev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
Brahman); 36. 
150 } Prabodh Chandrika .| Jalgaon ... Do, .| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 39. | 
151 | Prakash .| Satara Do. : .e.| Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; ~Hindu (Karhidal 500 
Brahman); 32, 
152 | Pratod __... vee «| Islampur see} Do. . | Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu (Karhdadaiggg—g369 
Brahman) 4 23. 
153 | Raghav Bhushan... .| Yeola Do. cee ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
154 Satya Mitra ...| Malegaon Do. .».| Balchand Hirachand; Hindu (Gujar4ti Jain) ; 200 
26. 
155 | Satya Sadan sos] AUER ice eee} Do. eoe| Raoji Hari Athavle ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdh- 150 
| man); 53. 
156 | Satyi Shodhak ... eo} Ratnagiri 3 .| Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Ohitpdwan 950 
Brahman) ; 60. 
157 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari,) Poona .| Fortnightly .| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
buddhi; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman). Real 
| Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhada Br&@hman); 45. 
158 | Sholdpur Samachar vee Sholapur .| Weekly ... .| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kaméti) ; 46 400 
159 | Shrigonda Vritta... sal Shrigonda Do. ave .| Balabhai J 4nubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
44, 
160 | Shri Shahu eee coe] SAGATA ae coo} D0. = eve oes pore — Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 100 
man); 22. 
161 | Shubh Suchak ~ ... . ee} Do. ooo Do. eee .| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
Brahman); 61. | 
162 | Sumant | Karad os cont DO... as eoeo| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
shasth Brahman); 33. 
163 | Vidya Vilas see wee} Kolhapur --| Bi-weekly > .| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Bréhman); 21. 
164 | Vib4ri .| Bombay... ‘| Weekly ... .| Balkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
: | wan Brahman); 36. 
165 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar 0. an -| Monthly... oot £51 vineyes Balkrishna Nadkarni... si 600 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath $Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
166 | Vrittas@r ... oes —e ae oo} Weekly ... .| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| pawan Bréhman) ; ol. 
167 | Vritta Sudha =s_ ww | SdtAra coc Do. so» eee} Laxman V4aman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Br&hman) ; 38. 
168 | Vydp4ri os. cee ‘sf SOORE wee} Dos ...| Nana Ddéd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
man) ; 39. 
169 | Vydpdr Sam4chér.. —-..| Ahmednagar a ns Punamchand Mutha Hindu(Mér-) 1,200 
wadi); 30. 
SINDI. : 
170 ) Khairkhah S00 | .| Larkhana »--| Weekly ... .| Hakim Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ;)Apout 
32. 1 
171 | Musifir ... sa eee Hyderabad (Sind).! Do. , | Tarachand Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 Py 
172 | Sind Sudhar cee “7 Karachi... os eae ...| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 38 500 
a aa “ ae " Dee -~vxe -»-({Asaumal Reghumal; Hindu (Lohana); 42 ... 900 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. = 
ig Bee "WeONE 
sg } 
ae | Ajatbat- ees| Bombay... ...| Monthly .-| Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muham 2,000 
Pager Bae ea, | Ae athe: (Sunni); 32, 
ros 4 Sa ) Se he i Zi RP p35 | , , 
_ 185 | Bombay Punch Bahddur..., Do. ...  ...| Weekly... —...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 5,000 
£oie | Muhammadan ; 50. 
me J4m-i-Jahénnuma ees Jalgaon eee eee D cee eee] J unshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 50 
he ae uhammadan. , 
myjs 
177 | Mister Makhanchu -.»| Bombay ... >) aa ese} Tajammal Hosain ; Muhammadan oe es ior 
178 | Sultén-ul-Akhbér beck” MOOG * tpn‘ ces] DOLLY = c60 ...) Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid fF arrakh;| 1,000 
| Muhammadan ; 50. 
179 | Tohfa-i-Deccan ... -«| Poona ... soe] Weekly oo. e+} Shaik Abdulla walad Shaik Mahomed ; Muham- 250 
, madan (Shaik); 31. 
| G@uvana'tt any Hrvpt. 
180 Jain des ove ...| Ahmedabad... Weekly «+ ...| Bhagubhai Fatechand K4rbhéri; Hindu (Jain) ;} 1,400 
33. é 
Mana'rut ann Ka'#aruse. 
181 | Chandrika ... eee -+| Bagalkot vee] Weekly eae .»| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
Brahman, Smdarta) ; 82. 
MarArut anp Urnnv. ‘ 
182 Gulbarga Samfchdr ...| Gulbarga (Hyder-| Weekly ... ...| Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 250 
. abad can). 50. 
| Porrucugsr-Konxani. 
et ae ™ .».| Bombay... vee} Weekly see ...| Antone Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 ‘os oc Agee 


Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are. printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in ¢he above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


CG. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is. the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
im Arunodaya o the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies publishec of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. | 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
ANGLO-GUJARAT I, 
30a | Karachi Sam4char eee} Karachi... .| Weekly... ...| Bélkrishna KaAshindth Malvankar; -)Hindu 100 
: (Mar&tha) ; 31. 
Gus aRATI. 
654 | Aryavir... eee woo} Dohad ese -eo| Weekly ... -o| Krishnar4o Mangeshr4o Fadnis; Hindu 260 
(Shenvi Br&hman) ; 30. 
ee ee ee | Dhirajrém Dalpatrém Vaid; Hindu (Audich| 300 
Bréhman) ; 36. 
80a | Kathiaw4r Mitra ... | Ahmedabad soe) Weekly ... ...| Jadurém Shimji Dave; Hindu (Audich 300 
, Brahman). 
8la | Khedut... oes eo) Bhavnagar eee! Fortnightly  ...| Dulabhram Ramji; Hindu J ein) + eee 255 
Maka THI, 
llla | Brahmodaya cee ve} MahSd ... --+| Fortnightly Nérayan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karhada) =». 
Brahman). 
SINDHI. 
171a | Sind Kesary ...| Shikdérpur soo} Weekly ... .-.| Chelaram M4nghirmal; Hindu (Luhana) ; 40. 100 


The Editor of No. 70 is Kalidés Motiram and its circulation is 150. 
~ Nos, 62, 116, 146 and 177 have ceased to existe 
The publication of Nos, 38, 45, 51, 90, 91, 114 and 117 has been temporarily suspended. 
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Politics and the Pablic Administration, 


1. ‘We cannot refrain — expressing our cn ay tes the authorities 
should persist in going on with the arrangements for 
of the Royal vigtte Indie in the visit of the Prinoy and. Pelagins af Wale: when 
~view of the threatenedfamine. ordinary humanity and the duty they owe to the 
Oriental Review (13) 3uth people, now in a state of the most terrible suspense as 
aso) sou Aue. Chandrika +> rain, demand a peremptory postponement. If 
Their Royal Highnesses, however, are to visit India 
under avy circumstances, it is much to be wished that the programme of their 
tour will be re-arranged so as to admit of their seeing some of the worst 
Samine-afflicted areas and realise for themselves what an Indian famine signifies 
to the peasantry of the land, The contrast between illuminations, decorations and 
fire-works in selected places and wholesale starvation and distress over large 
areas would not only be striking, but complete. The background of the picture 
of the Royal tour could not be better represented than by the famine-stricken, 
headed by Lazarus.” [The Prabodha Chandrika also holds that the approaching 
Royal visit would not be an unmixed blessing to the people in view of the 
prevalence of plague and the threatened approach of fueniae] 


2. “The ladies of Surat had stolen a march over the stronger sex by 
: or aes arranging to present an address of fervent and loyal 
come srom tho ladies of Surat Welcome to Her Royal Highness the Princess of 
to Her Royal Highness the Wales on behalf of this city, but an unexpected 
Princess of Wales. damper has come over their spirits in the intimation 
Gujarat Mitra (26), 2/th eonveyed by the Government that their request 
ARG» a Oo cannot be granted as the Royal tour does not permit 
‘of a halt being made at Surat.......... The significance and value of an address 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and his consort from a city, that 
enjoys the unique distinction of being the birth-place of the British Empire 
in, India, cannot be over-rated.......... If it is not possible to include Surat 
intthe programme of the Royal tour, cannot the Government of His Excellency 
Lord Lamington meet the prayer of the Surat ladies half-way by arranging 
for the presentation of their address in Bombay at the hands of a deputation ? ” 


J. ‘It has been suggested that the citizens of Karachi should come forward 
toestablish some lasting memorial of the Royal visit. 
Suggestions regarding the But we earnestly hope that any fund, that may be 
[Pe ie eee provided, will not be utilized to add to the list of 
Bind. transtie (18), v9th the already existing impecunious institutions with 
Aug. no adequate funds for their maintenance, which 
are a great drain on the resources of the com- 
munity and a source of anxiety to those responsible for their due administration. 
There are several admirable institutions that are sadly in need of help at the 
present time, and if any large sums are contributed, we should strongly 
advise that the funds should be devoted to their assistance. Ifitis thought 
desirable that the memorial should take the form of a building, then 
the new residential quarters that are urgently needed for the students of 
the Karachi Madrassah would commemorate the occasion in a solid and 
enduring form. Ifa purely Muhammadan institution be objected to as not 
representative of all communities, then there is the D. J. College, which might 
receive an endowment, the Dufferin Hospital that might be put on a 
satisfactory financial basis or the Native General Library that might receive. 
substantial support. The European community will doubtless be. glad to 
contribute to any scheme, which will really benefit the province and is 
unanimously agreed upon by the other communities. But the starting of any 
new institution on msecure and inadequate financial foundations is greatly to 
be deprecated.” 


4. ‘**The Russo-Japanese war has at last terminated,...... Fortune, which 
had uniformiy favoured the Japanese on the battlefield, 
Peace between Japan and did not stand by them at the last moment in the field 


Russia, of diplo : out of respect for Russian obsti 
Indian Spectator (7), 2nd they had to forego the indemnity which was justly 


te 
their due, The ioss is to a certain extent compen- 


12 


sated by the world’s ‘appreciation of Japanese imity, but it is not an 
eS _ adequate com tion. What has Japan gained by the war, by so much 
>: | “sacrifice of blood and the still more enormous sacrifice of treasure? Russia 
a Has lost:more heavily, but as no indemnity is to be paid, the loss of one com- 
i= ~batant is not exactly commensurate with the gain of the ‘other. Expressed in 
Be , 5 os algagerd the two great tangible results, which may be included among 
if Japanese gains, may be said to be, first, the establishment of undisputed 
‘paramountey in Korea, and secondly, freedom from the danger of the growing 
political ambitions of Russia in the Far East. Japan bas thus gained the two 
main objects, which she had in view in undertaking the wa.. We shall know 
the incidental advantages she has secured when the terms of the treaty are 
ublished in detail. There is one great intangible acquisition, not capable of 
ing expressed in yens, which the Japanese have made by the costly war—the 
acquisition of a respectful regard from the civilised world, a distinguished 
place in the comity of nations, which in itself is a political asset of no mean 


i value.” 

i *5. “It was expected that the negotiations for peace would break 
ik a , off on the question of the indemnity and one or 
| . vk Sent: Social Reformer (6), two other points on which Japan was not expected 


| to yield. M.de Witte expressed himself as amazed at 
Japan’s acceptance of Russia’s ulizmatum. The Western world has been so 
accustomed to wring the uttermost farthing from a fallen foe that it has come 
to think that that is the only natural course of policy. It seems to be unable 
‘even to conceive that Japan could have been swayed by magnanimity, and 
is inclined to attribute her conduct: to necessity. We believe, on the other 
hand, that Japan has exercised enormous self-restraint in acceding to the 
present terms. It may not be magnanimity in the sense that she wanted to do 
afavour to Russia: she was more probably actuated by the great ethical 
| rinciple, which runs through the civilisation of Eastern Asia, Hindu and 
uddhistic, that duty must be done in perfect detachment from its rewards and 
consequences.......... This exhibition of self-restraint in her hour of victory is 
the surest pledge of her future greatness and stability......... The political 
Ht consequences of the Japanese triumph are clear to everyone, but not so its 
ethical significance,.......... We believe that the vise of Japan is a warning to 
the West of the corruption of its moral and spiritual ideas......... Europe’s 
chance of retaining her position in the world lies in her moral redemption, her 
wisdom to discern, and her will to remove the terrible degradation entailed by 
the mad. excesses to which commercialism has committed her to the detriment 
of the moral and physical well-being of her population............. And 
there is reason for us in India, too, to take warning, for, it is our sad and 
solemn conviction that, talk as we may about Japan, our hearts are deeply tainted 
with the very evils, which are dragging Europe down to dust..... ..,... 
) Has not Japan triumphed by her equanimity, her absence of boasting, her 
if silent pursuit of duty, her utter disregard of consequences, her impersonal 
i conception. of the justice of her cause, and by no mere material arithmetic of loss 
and gain? Are not these the very virtues inculcated in the Gita, are they not. 
the necessary elements of the ethical system, which is based on the eterna! law 
of karma? Have we not strayed far from this ancient dispensation of our 
teachers? Have we not grievously suffered in consequence? And does 
not Japan’s example call us, beyond all things, beyond the acquisition of 
Western science and Western organisation, to renovate our ethical life on 
the basis of the principles which carried the ancient Aryans, unarmed and 
eful, to the uttermost ends of this great continent, and enabled them to 
oncadead and civilize the aboriginal inhabitants hundreds of years ago? Let 
‘us consider and take heed betimes,”’ 
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*6. “Japan’s humanity and magnanimity have at last enabled the Peace 
Pa Conference to bring the hostilities in the Far East to a. 
y Gwierst (25), Srd Sept, Glose, We feel sures that if Russia had proved a victor, 
besos Mas up she would have squeezed the last drop of blood from the 
‘earcass of her fallen foe, and we are glad that the English press has acknowledged 
‘that. Japan’s extraordinary magnanimity is a lesson to the world.........._The- 
Russo-Japanese war is a landmark in the history of Asia.......... The Christian. 
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nations of Europe took no steps to arrest the aggressive career of Russia even by. 


the expression of their moral indignation and abhorrence. Nor could they do 
anything of the kind, as almost every one of them has played the same 
unrighteous and shameful réle. Whilst thousands were being slaughtered on 
the plains of Manchuria, the Christian nations simply looked on with moral 


impotence and even enjoyed the game. Japan has fought single-handed for 


her own independence and safe-guarded everything dear to her from Russian 

ion and despctism...,...... President Roosevelt’s active efforts to bring 
about a settlement, however, stand on a high moral plane and have been rightly 
eulogised in all quarters. The last chapter in the history of a most sanguinary 
war has been closed, and let us sincerely hope humanity with its much-vaunted 
enlightenment and civilization has risen a step higher from its present state 
of semi-barbarism.”’ 


7. ‘To most people it would seem that Lord Curzon has forfeited that 

i seal sympathy, which would have been his, if he had resigned 
in a oe ee a as as a — Re the Mrdareg oe 
fahrat 27th Aug. tion of his viceregal authority to military despotism, 
pepe i death. In a moment of weakness he allowed himself by abonet 
a compromise, which was no compromise, and unwisely made much of the Secret- 
ary of State’s concessions, which were no concessions. He next made matters 
worse for himself by laying unnecessary insistence upon the personal equation 
in the appointment of the Supply Member, and all his ingeniousness could not 
hide from the India Office as well as the Cabinet that His Lordship was making 
an indirect and not a very honest effort to gain his ends and nullify the so- 
called compromise by taking unto himself a military adviser of unneces- 
sarily high rank and with a mind, prejudiced like his own, against the 
new military constitution. The Viceroy, it was evident, could swallow the 
radical and vast change in the military constitution, but was straining at the 
refusal of the Secretary of State to appoint an individual named by himself. 
It was only when Lord Curzon did not succeed in this indirect effort, that he 
put forward the accusation that the India Office was putting on the terms of 
the compromise an interpretation aifferent from the one originally understood, 
A charge of that character naturally evoked a retort from the Secretary of 
State. Mutual recrimination ensued ; more charges were made and repudiated ; 
acrimoniousness bred ingratitude; even admitted obligations were now denied ; 
the lip-loyalty of the Viceroy to his official superior was thrown away 
like a mask that was no longer useful or necessary ; the Viceroy tendered 
his resignation in petulance and disgust, and it was accepted with a 
welcome sense of relief by the Cabinet.......... If he had resolutely stuck 
to his resignation tendered a month ago, he would have had on his side 
the sympathy even of the Indian public, who, whatever they may have 
thought of him as a Viceroy, were at least inclined to agree with him that 
India was harmed in being delivered over to military autocracy. Much of that 
sympathy he has now forfeited by his unreasonable insistence on the appoint- 
ment of a particular individual, staking everything thereon and sacrificing 
to that even the principal contention about the military constitution in India. 
But that was not all. He betrayed a latent feeling that he was fighting not 
so much for a grand principle as for his own aims. His methods in the 
controversy were as Objectionable as his motives in endeavouring to procure the 
appointment of General Barrow ; and it can scarcely be denied that he well 
deserved the wortification of his statements being given the lie to by Lord 
Kitchener, to whom he had to go hat in hand, as it were, to get his untrue 


versions of the Commander-in-Chief’s views corrected. The Viceroy, who lectured - 


tothe Indian graduates on unveracity in all its forms and shades, to be repri- 
manded tor his own untruthful reporting of other men’s views, to have meekly 
to accept the corréction and to express his regret at misconstruing or misinter- 
preting them !—all this is extremely instructive anda veritable triumph for 
moral Nemesis. It would perhaps be wicked to say that we like it all, but 
we cannot help liking it. A word about his opponent would not be out 
of place here. We may not like military autocracy in India.......... But all 
the same wecannot help admiring Lord Curzon’s opponentas aman. From 
first to last he has gone to work in an honest and straightforward way. That 
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saatrous to India, but as a man he hasdone nothing 
mashing our teeth and abusing him as a ‘sardonic 
“striding India.” Lord Kitchener could not help it, 
as being of ter moment to the empire at 
Curzon. e could not help it, if the India Office 


establish a press 3 . : 
and last but not least, he did not send untrue versions of his opponent’s 
views behind hie back to the Secretary of State.......... Nor does it seem to us 
that Mr. Brodrick deserves all the harsh words that some have been saying of 
him. He did everything with the full concurrence of the Cabinet and 
the Indian Committee of Defence; and one fails to see how a responsible 
Secretary of State should set aside the united judgment of all the Cabinet 
Ministers. and men like Lord Roberts, Sir George White, Lord Salisbury, 
General Gordon, Sir Edward Law, Lord Elgin, Lord Cromer, Sir Henry Braken- 
bury, Sir Edwin Collen, Sir David Barbour and others, simply to please Lord 
Curzon? Then, again, how is the administration to be carried on, if a subordinate 
officer, even if he be a Viceroy and Governor-General, were to be allowed every 
time to threaten his superior with resignation, if this or that appointment were not 
made according to his recommendation ? There must be a limit to toleration of 
insubordination ,..,...... The India Office has after all proved a purgatory 
for Lord Curzon’s pride; and again we say we likeit. And now that Lord 
Curzon has resigned the viceroyalty, what shall we say of him as a retirin 
ruler ?.......... Calcutta bas already manifested its feeling in torch-light 
rocessions and fireworks. Demonstration cannot go thus far in other provinces 
or obvious reasons, but the feelings of the people are nearly the same as 
those of their Bengali brethren. Seven years ago the popular feeling about 
the then retiring Viceroy, Lord Elgin, wss one of supreme disgust at his 
weakness of mind and character........... To be fair to the departing 
Viceroy, we may say that he has not disappointed us so far as the results 
of his strength are concerned, There is not the least doubt that he 
effectively checked Anglo-Indian officialdom, which, we are glad to say, 
never felt comfortable during the last six years. But the good that he 
did in this respect was more than balanced by theevil that arose from 
an abuse of his strength........... His personal vanity and pride, his self- 
sufficiency, his unsympathetic and arrogant imperialism, his racial selfish- 
ness, nay even his bright intelligence, his wonderful grasp and his indomitable 
energy—in fact, all his merits as well as demerits were unfortunately combined 
only to give an impetus to his strong mind to conceive and carry out schemes 
of administration fraught with the greatest possible harm to the Indian people. 
It is with a sense of relief, therefore, that we bid hima farewell, and only 
hope that in consideration of the salt of India that he has eaten, he will not add 
to the strength of her enemies in England.” 


8. “In this triangular controversy between the Commander-in-Chief, 
Ste tear ane the Viceroy and the Secretary of State, India alone is 
A ay 4 any ers destined to be the greatest sufferer. She alone is 
7 destined to bear the greater burden of the charges 
which the new military autocracy will impose. The two chief combatants have 
absolutely no stake in this country; their only stake seems to be personal 
ambition. To them it is a matter of no consequence. whether India gains or 
loses as a result of their personal quarrels.......... We may deplore the military 
autocracy now established. It is our deepest misfortune, But we think it 
needful at this critical period in the affairs of India to recall the fact that it is 
Lord Ourzon and he alone who has gradually led up to it. In our opinion he is 
* the head and front of the offending,’ and it will not do for his panegyrists to 
Obscure this fact and raise false issues for throwing dustin the eyes of the 
public.......... Who is unaware of the foreign policy of the Viceroy? 
Who has not read his notorious — in the Vice Legislative Council, in 
which he ominously referred to the dangers surrounding India on all sides? 
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This and all the ‘rest of the hollow cant was propagated to delude the ignorant 
British nation and even frighten it out of its wits in order to entangle India into 
border imbroglios leading to costly wars. _Who is unaware of his undying 
hatred of the Russian, of his burning ambition to checkmate him at all cost an 
hazard in Central Asia, Persia and elsewhere—all under the fallacious cry 
of menace to India! Who does not now know the true story of Tibet and 
the inglorious campaign waged against a set of docile monks residing in 
the remotest confines of the world? Who has forgotten his ostentatious 
visit to the Persian Gulf, and his ardent attempts to bring Afghanistan 
within the ring-fence of British India? What was the meaning of all 
those political demonstrations? What, may it be asked, was at the back 
of those warlike utterances for which Lord Curzon used to earn kudos 
from his press trumpeters ?......... Is this the Viceroy of whom-we are 
now to believe that he was upholding the existing military constitution, when 
every public utterance and act of his bear ample evidence of his slowly altering 
it himself to suit his own undisputed autocracy ?......... As a matter of fact 
it is patent to those who have closely followed Lord Curzon’s ‘strenuous’ 
viceroyalty, that this military revolution was all but accomplished by Lord Curzon 
himself prior to the scheme of re-organisation. Read only the annual budgets 
of the Empire and the viceregal speeches on matters military, and you will be 
more than convinced tliat in the plenitude of his power Lord Curzon was 
doing everything to centralise in his person all important military affairs, 
inclusive of military finance, as much as he centralised all civil affairs, with 
the direst consequences in future to provincial administrations and to the 
people themselves.......... Even without Lord Kitchener the military 
autocracy would have been equally complete. Evento Lord Kitchener the 
Viceroy had given every support in the same direction. The Commander-in- 
Chief almost always got all he wanted, ‘ Ask and it shall be given unto you,’ 
was Lord Curzon’s motto....-....... Furthermore, it was Lord Curzon who, in 
pursuance of his high imperial policy of driving away the Russian (whilst 
embroiled in the Japanese war) from Central Asia, Persia and elsewhere, asked 
Lord Kitchener to re-organise the army services. Lord Kitchener took him at 
his word, and, like the trained soldier that he is; drew up a scheme which, in his 
Opinion, would answer the modern requirements of India. But when the 
Commander-in-Chief boldly recommended that greater and supreme military 
power should be at his elbow in order to ensure the complete success of his 
scheme, Lord Curzon flew into a rage. What, Lord Kitchener to be supreme 
in military authority! ‘There is danger to the constitution’! The ery was 
lustily taken up by his meek and obedient colleagues in Council. It was like 
the cry of ‘No Popery.’ So that it is gross exaggeration mow to talk 
of Lord Curzon’s manful defence of the military constitution, when all the 
while he was slowly undermining it himself! But the fact is that his 
personality and dignity were wounded. He thought his prestige and authority 
were sought to be usurped. So he made the controversy a personal one, 
and the national question became purely subordinate.......... But now we 
have seen the end. Lord Curzon has fallen. Retributive justice has crueily 
avenged herself on him for all his past sins of omission and commission 
originating in unrestrained and irresponsible autocracy. He played the réle of 
Ceesar, and Ozsar-like he has fallen.” . 


9. ‘Lord Curzon has been made the victim of ignorance and indifference, 

a of animosity and intrigue, for which happily there 

a — Prxcage Shoe are few parallels in the history of Great Britain’s 
(57), can Aug. iil connection with India. The predominant feeling 
in India is one of extreme regret that a viceroyalty, 

so brilliant and eventful as that of Lord Curzon, should come to an end in 
this deplorable mahner.......... The regrettable circumstances, under which 
Lord Curzon has been compelled to throw up the viceroyalty before the 
expiration of his extended tenure of office, call for some public demonstration 
on the part of the Indians of their unfeigned sorrow and indignation at the 
shabby manner in which he has been treated by the Ministry, despite his signal 
services to this country.” [The Muslim Herald writes :—The Mussulman 
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- eommrunity has received the news of Raa yoy ah < oo much 
-@0ncern, as they can never forget the interest displayed by His Excellency in 
‘heir religious and educational affairs.)} . 


“The Ourzonian whips have not been very successful in manufactur- 
Comments on the messages | ing sympathy for Lord Curzon in Western India. 


of eympathy mthy transmitted to With the solitary exception of two public bodies, no 
d Carson by public asso- attempt has been made to express regret at His 
ciations in = ae — Kxcellency’s resignation. We refer to the Indian 
wee rion ae National Muhammadan Association and the Bombay 
Biot: Mill-owners’ Association. The less we speak of the 
former, the better. Its inauguration in a hole-and-corner meeting at Abhmed- 
abad, led by Nasarullah Khan, the subsequent withdrawal of the leading Muham- 
madans whose names were set down as members without their knowledge or 
permission, and the complete fiasco of a feeble protestation against the Bombay 
| t meeting are now matters of history. Poor Nawabzada Nasarullah Khan 
not forgotten the refusal of the Hindus to vote for him against Mr. Gokul- 
das Kahandas Parekh for a seat in the Legislative Council. This has been 
rankling in his breast and impelling him to do all sorts of things against the 
Indian National Congress,.......... As for the Mill-owners’ Association we are 
grieved to think that it should be in the hands of flunkies presided over by an 
arch-flunkey, on whose horizon now stands the Star of India or the Star of any 
other Order.......... We are glad to note that there were six independent 
members of the Committee of the Association, who fought hard against the 
Association being dragged. into disrepute among the people of this country. 
We can well understand the position of the Anglo-Indian members of the 
Committee, but we must strongly protest against the attitude of some Indian 
members, who are working against the cause of their own country,” 
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11, “The messages of regret, that have been pouring in upon Lord 
Curzon, form one of the rarest tributes ever paid to 
P von tomes (29), 31st the worth and abilities of a great Viceroy and imperial 
Ug, ng. cols.; Anglo- . : 
Lusitano (68), 25rd Aug. statesman. They represent the feelings and sentiments 
of the people of India and the varied interests of the 
country—and not the churlish demonstrations of petty-minded politicians 
of a certain school, who are ever burnishing new idols and destroying old 
ones as their whims, caprices and mischievous political ethics might dictate. 
It must be a _ consolation to Lord Curzon that the wiser and more 
thoughtful section of the Indian public so deeply sympathises with him, 
that it recognizes the purity and nobility of his aims and actions, and 
that it applauds that last. great act of his official career, which has also 
been the crowning proof of his deep, sincere and abiding love and regard 
for the Indian peoples.......... With the people—the voiceless, helpless 
masses for whom he has so strenuously worked and fought all these 
years, and whose prosperity, contentment and advancement have been his 
) vhiei care during his eventful and historic administration—evincing almost 
| | daily signs of their regret at his departure, and the assurance of his sovereign 
) that he is grateful for the services that he has rendered to him and the 
Empire at large, Lord Curzon need not look for further marks of recognition 
of his work and worth.” [The Anglo-Lusitano also makes appreciative remarks 
about Lord Curzon’s administration. It observes that the Viceroy has, by 
overhauling the entire machinery of the Indian Government, vastly increased 
its efficiency and that he has left the indelible mark of his masterful personality 
upon every branch of the administration. | 


12. Referring to the telegram of regret at Lord Curzon’s resignation 
; Sind Gavette (18), 25th sent by the Karéchi Chamber of Commerce to the 
i Avgedt. ’ Viceroy, the Sind Gazette writes :—“ There can be no 
' doubt that the commercial community owes far more 
_to Lord Curzon than to almost any other Viceroy. He has pushed on railway 
construction wonderfully. He has practically given the Punjdb and Sind a 
free hand so far as irrigation developments are concerned, and has brought 
‘about an expeditiousness in Government business in all departments, for which 
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we cannot be too thankful. Red tape has been discarded (as much as it can be 
in Government offices), and Lord Curzon has brought himself in touch with the 
commercial communities by visiting them and making his ministers visit them. 
Our demand for the reconstitution of the Sadar Court, Kar4chi, has gone 
to the Secretary of State backed by the Viceroy, and the Punjdéb Chief 
Court has been improved largely in consequence of the agitation of the Karachi 
Chamber of Commerce. Lord Curzon has created an Imperial Customs Service 
and asplendid Railway Board, besides a Department of. Commerce and Industry, 
which will be of the greatest value to the mercantile communities of India. 
The telegram, therefore, conveys the feelings not only of the Chamber of Come 
merce but of the commercial community generally throughout Sind.” 


13. “Risen like a comet to become a scourge to the people,” so does 
Kalidas describe a demon-king who harried his subjects 
and for whose destruction God had to incarnate 
himself. Most of the demon-kings of Hindu mythology were endowed 
with many high mental and physical qualities, but unfortunately they used 
their strength in aggrandising themselves and pursuing a policy of repression 
against their subjects. Ability, industry and intelligence alone do not make 
a good ruler, for sometimes the exercise of these qualities brings him into 
odium with the people. We foresaw this in the case of Lord Curzon at the 
time of his appointment, and all our forecasts about the failure of his 
regime have been literally fulfilled. Some of our contemporaries, as well 
as the National Congress, were at first dazzled by his brilliant abilities and 
his honeyed speeches and had looked forward to a bright future for India 
under his viceroyalty, but all these hopes have been dashed to the ground, 
Asa matter of fact, Lord Curzon did not come out to India to give a liberal 
turn to her affairs, but simply to add to the glory and prestige of the British 
Empire. When he was appointed Viceroy, we trembled to think of the cala- 
mities that might befall India under a ruler, whose watchword was the 
permanent subjection of this country to England and who believed in Asia’s 
everlasting bondage to Europe as the summum bonum of her existence. But 
the Boer war and the rise of Japan apparently upset his calculations, and he 
had to abandon most of the Herculean tasks which he had set before himself. 
Undismayed by these failures, however, Lord Curzon tried hard to carry out 
his preconceived project of arresting India’s progress, and it can be asserted 
without fear of contradiction that of all viceroyalties in the annals of 
India that of Lord Curzon has proved the most oppressive and harmful 
to the people of India. His regime may in many respects be compared 
to the reign of Aurangzib. The sole aim of his policy has been the 
permanent enslavement of the Indians. The modicum of sympathy, which 
he showed towards our people, originated in his desire to see them obedient like 
children to their English rulers. He never scrupled to adopt measures for 
emasculating them and damping their aspirations witha view to augment 
the prestige of the British. His love -for the Indians may fitly be compared 
to that of « farmer for his cattle, who has deprived them of their horns 
and thus made them incapable of doing any harm. Fearing that higher 
education was inspiring the Indians with an increasing love of liberty, he sought 
to bring it under the control of Government. He believed that it would be 
an easy task to bamboozle Indians by means of honeyed speeches and by 
grand spectacular demonstrations like the Delhi Darbar, but he must have 
been undeceived by this time. ‘lhe Darbar has only given rise to discontent, 
which has been heightened by Lord Curzon’s insulting reference to the Queen’s 
Proclamation. He has been the first Viceroy to tell the people that they must 
not aspire to the higher posts in the Indian administration, and he has re-organ- 
ized many of the departments in order to provide fat berths for Europeans 
and Burasians, ,[t is true that he has reduced the salt tax and the income 
tax, but that was the natural result of the artificial surpluses brought about 
by the Currency Act and not due to his liberality. As already stated above, 
he first of all takes care to keep down the aspirations of the people, and 
it is only alter he has done so that his demoniacal heart melts with com- 
passion forthem. This isthe secret of whatever little good he has donv to India. 
He never wished to see Indian industries prosper, and with that end in 
view he has tightened the rope of bondage round our necks during his seven 
years’ regime. 
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Kesari (131), 29th Aug. 


8. been an Seeetalh of thefirst order. His policy 
) iy Pepe have invoked popular curses, 
pees e.gave cuts and inflicted wounds which are 
bleeding, and which are never likely to heal. 
| “ate: - paar the native population and bound it hand and 
5g — His. gigantic intellectuality, domineer- 

ag wil nab industry, eloquent tongue and versatile genius impressed 
the, native mind as much as his unbending Imperialism and disregard for Indian 
nion and interests engendered in it an impotent hatred.and dislike towards 
ent such as was probably never harboured before. If ever discontent 
was sown, if ever animosity was fostered, it was during his Viceroyalty. Yet, 
naturally. sympathetic and forbearing, the Indian heart would go out to him in 
his t discomfiture and humiliation.......... Beneath the hostile manifesta- 
tions evoked by the termination of his Viceroyalty, there lurk sympathy for 
the sad fate that has overtaken a briiliant career and India’s thanks are due 


to him for at least one struggle on behalf of the civil constitution and the 
country’s revenues.”’ 


15, “Lhe unexpected resignation of Lord Curzon has given genuine satis- 
Praja Bandhu (38), 27th faction to all classes of the Indian commanity... sad 
pe a 3 ce "2 No Viceroy has ever managed during the short space 
of five years to so completely alienate the sympathies of 
all Indians by adopting a series of retrograde and unstatesmanlike measures. 
The mischief that he has wrought is enormous. It will take many years of 
wise and sympathetic rule to undo its effects. He has marred the harmonious 
relations between the rulers and the ruled, on which the permanence of British 
supremacy in India depends. Whatever the merits of the controversy, which 
has led to his abrupt resignation, both India and England ought to be 
congratulated on the event as a pure God-send. Lord Curzon was eminently 
lacking in the qualities which go to make a real statesman......... His 
unbounded egotism had assured his failure. In his superior wisdom he failed 
to perceive the egregious folly of casting to the winds the rights conferred 
on the Indian people by Parliamentary statutes, and tlhe Sovereign’s Proclama- 
tion....... ... Those who are behind the scenes can alone say how far his 
removal is due to his absolute failure to govern India well and to his fatuous 
policy, which has aroused the Indians to such an extent that for the first time 
they have thought of boycotting British goods as a means of obtaining political 
redress. We should not be surprised to learn at a future date that this was the 
real reason for his removal, and that the controversy between him and the 
Commander-in-Chief was a mere pretext. However that may be, India is 
fortunate that it has been rid of his benumbing rule at so small a sacrifice.” 


16, Though Lord Curzon did not intentionally benefit India, he was 
unconsciously instrumental in doing several things 
oe likely to rs good to her, Europeans are now no 
longer regarded with the same awe in which they were formerly held by natives. 
The people have begun to realise the true trend of official policy, which consists in 
making promises to the ear and breaking them to the hope. Lord Curzon has also 
conferred a great boon on Native Chiefs by makingthem clearly understand 
their real position. But a still greater benefit conferred on us by him is that 
he has taught us what love for one’s own is, and has roused the patriotism 
of the Bengalis, Had it not been for him, we should never have heard of 
the boycotting movement. Our people should persist in this movement with 
unflinching zeal, so that our rulers might see that we have not yet become 
wholly destitute of pluck and. union, and will cease to look down upon us 
as mere beasts of burden. 


17. Every sensible Indian will rejoice at the end of Lord Curzon’s high- 

handed regime. Had he remained in office for some 

te Mpraaise), wus At, > time longer and introduced further reactionary 
? Ug. 

Ohikiteak (115), 30th Ang. measures, “it was just possible that our present poli- 

tical and industrial agitation would have assumed 

some definite shape, This hope has now vanished, and on this score his 

tion is to be oprestes, lf Lord Miato follows in his predecessor’s foot- 

\ Steps, our progress will be greatly helped.» But if he wipes away the tears 


\ 
‘ 
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trickling down our faces, our political activity will geb- benumbed and our 
progress will be hindered. To keep such activity warm, we. want -hot-headed 

iceroys of Lord Curzon’s type. [The Moda Vritta also remarks :—From Lord 
Minto’s antecedents it can be conjectured that his regime will be an uneventful 
one, and that he will do nothing beyond ‘keeping the administrative machine 
going. We greatly regret the change of viceroyalty, because under Lord 
Curzon’s regime the people used to receive one shock after another in , quick 
succession and were thereby kept constantly awake. The Chikitsak opines 
that Lord Curzon’s regime has proved injurious to the interests of India 
in more ways than one, but at the same time strongly deprecates the tendency 
manifested in some quarters, especially in Bengal, to rejoice at His Excellency’s 
resignation. It taxes the Indian public with ingratitude in not recognising 
in a fitting manner the great service rendered to the country by the Viceroy 
in standing up for important constitutional principles in the controversy over 
the military administration. | 


18. ‘* We confess we are not quite prepared to join in the general chorué 
Mao Goi of condemnation, which has been raised against Mr. 
Bess oe feokas i ana Brodrick. In regard to the Tibet expedition it was 
Mr. tsodrick’s responsibility bis intervention at the right moment that prevented 
for the Military Re-organisa- grave developments and actual violation of the 
tion scheme. oes oie understanding upon which the mission was sanctioned 
ey ty (20), 2/th Aug bv the Home Government. In the Curzon-Kitchener 
There controversy it appears that he has had the undivided 
support of the Cabinet, the India Council and a special Committee appointed 
to consider the question of Indian Army Reform. He might not be a brilliant 
man, but in our opinion it is wholly unjust to hold him solely responsible for 
the circumstances which have resulted in Lord Curzon’s resignation. The 
members of the India Council, who ought to have understood the situation better, 
unanimously favoured the wholesale reform of military administration in India, 
and so the mischievous military scheme that has been thrust upon the country 
Las had the entire support of the Home authorities. The incident is very 
significant.. It shows that the recent events in India are only a reflex 
of the spirit of militarism and military hero-worship that has got hold of the 
minds of responsible politicians in LEngland......... Why then make a 
scapegoat of Mr. Brodrick ?......... When experienced members of the India 
Council are in favour of establishing. a system of military dictatorship in this 
country, and when responsible Ministers of the Crown attach more importance 
to electioneering prospects than to the right settlement of vital questions 
affecting the Indian people, it is patent that the roots of the political cancer lie 
deeper than many imagine, Lord Curzon has not yet realized that he himself 
has been but one strong link in the chain of irresponsible administration, and 
that many of his doings, equally with the doings of those who have brought 
about his sudden fall, are the inevitable outcome of the same mischievous 
spirit.” 
19. ‘The Secretary of State has divided the administrative, the executive 
ers ae and the critical functions between the Commander- 
soerusiiediiah tahiuin ° tuk in-Chief and the Military Supply Member and 
to make the Commander-in- Placed them in charge of two different, but connected, 
Chief autocratic ? departments, making them both advisers to the 
Indian Spectator (7), 2nd Viceroy and critics of. each other. The criticism, 
ape however, must be either through the Viceroy, 
who must ask for cpinions, or by the Mobilisation Committee. The 


victory is thus divided, and the constitutional principle that the Commander- | 


in-Chief ought not to be an autocrat is maintained. Whether the fruits of 
the Viceroy’s share a the victory will be permanent must depend upon the 
attilude of Lord Curzon’s successors, The battle is not yet complete: it 
will be complete when final orders are passed as to how the Commander-in- 
Chief’s proposals may automatically, and not by special vigilance on the 
Viceroy’s part, come up for the criticism of the other expert in the Council. 
The public is interested in this question, which is still a bone of contention 
between the Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief.......... The fact that the 
-Commander-in-Chiet objects to the provision of a special machinery to subject 
his department to independent criticism is now before the public, and if we do 
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‘upon the game from a personal 
ge and the taste, the ability and 
con ij, we may find too late that we have 
viating the autocracy of the Commander-in-Chief. 
Whatever the ational t of the action of His Majesty’s Government 
may be, we may credit the Ministry with goog he purpose.......... At the 
present s of the controversy we have no difficulty in believing that His 
Majesty’s ment was not actuated by personal considerations, but by a 
sincere desire to bring the system into harmony with the requirements of an 
army ready to take the field at any time, and with the exigenties of an 
anticipated war. His Majesty’s Government had at its disposal expert advice, 
which was not available to the Viceroy, and we do not see why that advice should 
have been thrown away, merely because in ordinary times the Governor- 
General could be trusted to make his own rules for the conduct of business 
in his Council,” 
20. “Whenever the ova of India has -, opportunity to lecture to 
| ... the Native Press on moderation of tone, it affects 
Pm poe ve neeeg Native that virtue in such a style that one would almost run 
Press in India P away with the impression that the Times itself must 
_ Mahrétia (11), 27th Aug.; be a paragon of moderation. But even the Times is 
Sind Gasette (18), 29th Aug. sometimes put on its trial, and like all hypocrites, 
this ‘veiled prophet’ of moderation is betrayed by his own temper in an 
unguarded moment and exposes his real qualities concealed under a thin 
veneer of culture. The leading article in the Times of Tuesday last on 
what it regards as the betrayal of Lord Curzon clearly proves that even the 
‘leading paper of Asia’ is sometimes as immoderate of language and unchari- 
table of mind as any native oy that may be regarded as the worst sinner in 
that respect, The question of rabidity is after all a question of depth of feeling, 
_ and the critics of the Native Press had better remember that the Anglo-Indian 
Press is not so rabid or outspoken as the former, simply because there are 
comparatively few matters relating to the Indian administration, which touch 
the Anglo-Indian Press to the quick as they dothe Native Press. Anglo- 
Indian journalists have no stake in this country. They are here not for the 
glorification of the ideal of liberty of the press ia India, but merely for their 
own profit. Their points of agreement with the administration in the land 
are naturally very many, their pcints of difference very few. In these circum- 
stances they can well afford to be moderate in their criticism and courteous in 
their language. But let an occasion for real difference of opinion arise, and 
then you see the best of the Anglo-Indian papers exhibit the worst elements 
in their mental constitution as the Times of India has done on the present 
occasion. Now, apart from the merits of the issue between Lord Curzon on the 
one hand and Lord Kitchener and Mr. Brodrick on the other, what need is 
there for the Times of India to write inthe manner it has done both about 
Kitchener and Brodrick ? The published telegrams only disclose the fact that 
there was a radical difference of opinion onthe ground of principle between 
Lords Curzon and Kitchener, which could not possibly be bridged over. That 
impossible attempt was made, and both sides tried for a time to gloss over the 
differences. But just as an accidental scratch may lay bare an ugly wound, 
which is simply crusted over, so the Barrow incident served only as an opening 
for all the pent-up animus of the contending parties to flood out with its full 
momentum. And the curtain was at once lifted over the unedifying spectacle 
of a Viceroy anda State Secretary controverting each other just like common 
men engaged in a petty quarrel, and the Times of India exhausting the whole 
vocabulary of rank abuse and choice Billingsgate with the vehemence and 
ill-temper of an inferior partisan and camp follower....... he Times should 
have remembered that it has set a very bad example to native journalists, who, 
however, have this excuse that their interests as sons of the soil are at stake in 
every act of mal-administration or dishonest dealing on the part of the«foreign 
,Government inthe land.” [The Sind Gazette also strongly deprecates the 
indulgence in invective and imputation of base. motives by the Zimes of India 
' \ 
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It is impossible to view Lord Minto’s appointment to sucoved Lord 
Curzon without some misgiving. He comes at an age 
“Gi new Viooroy of Indias when Anglo-Indians are deemed unfit to serve in this 
ian .Soctal Reformer 
(6), 27th Aug. country. He comes burdened with a _ special 
responsibility which, after nearly seven years’ 
experience of Indian administration, Lord Curzon declined as one which 
was beyond his powers to undertake. So far as the Indian people are 
concerned, the social qualities of a Viceroy are of no importance whatever. 
The representative of the sovereign in India is head of society here only 
in name, It is conceivable, on the other hand, that a Viceroy whois 4 
society man should be unable to hold the balance as evenly as he ought to 
between the millions, with whom he can have no social ties, and the handful 
of his oWn people, whom he meets in social intercourse.......... Another false 
idea, which, we are afraid, often circumscribes the choice of a Viceroy to the 
detriment of the country’s interests, is that the possession of a handsome wife 
conduces to his popularity among the Indian people........ Intellectual ability, 
broad-mindedness and strength of character are the qualities, which the Indian 
people desire in their rulers. They rather like their rulers not to figure too 
much at races and in drawing-rooms, and to conduct themselves with tne 
measure of gravity befitting their exalted position. In all these respects, we 
are sorry to say the new appointment has not created a good first impression.”’ 


22. “ Until our Viceroy-designate chooses to make a speech, which in the 
Indian Spestator (1), nd peculiar circumstances of his appointment he may 
Sept. fan Wpectator <{), -nC think it good taste to defer as lon: as possible, we 
shall not be in a position to hail him with anything 
like enthusiasm. Practically nothing is known about him, which will enable 
us to predict what sort of a Viceroy he will make. To surpass Lord Ourzon 
in brilliancy is not given to any English statesman who is likely to come to India. 
Perhaps it would be best if Lord Curzon’s successor were more humble and loyal 
to his predecessor than brilliant and original. If he waters and tends what 
Lord Curzon has sown, and if he investigates more fully than his predecessor 
the causes of that painful phenomenon which will greet him within a few 
weeks of his arrival in India, namely, a famine in Northern India—and 
Western P—he will have made the best use of the energy, which a man of sixty 
can put forth during the five years allotted to-a Viceroy. Apart from his 
other recommendations, most of them of a personal nature, His Majesty’s 
Government may have thought that the India Office now requires a temporary 
freedom from viceregal bombardments, and that the country requires a 
little breathing time to chew what has been put into its mouth by a zealous 
and indefatigable ruler.” 


23. ‘* The way in which Mr. Balfour and bis colleagues have settled the 
ere F military controversy and betrayed the best interests 
eo” on i an of a voiceless population, is not calculated to inspire 
o6tL, Aur ’ confidence in the uppointment of Lord Minto to the 
viceregal office. A bold and adventurous career, as 

an athlete or rider or even as a soldier, is not precisely a qualification to be 
specially looked for in a Viceroy. Besides, with Lord Kitchener and his party 
in the ascendant at Simla, the presence of a Viceroy with military training and 
traditions at the head of the Indian Government can scarcely be expected to lead 
to the establishment of that constitutional equilibrium, which has been disturbed 
to a dangerous extent by hero-worshipping Cabinet Ministers....... As Governor- 
General of Canada, Lord Minto has had some administrative experience, but that 
is nothing as compared to what is demanded by the exigencies of his position as 
Viceroy of India......... We are told that he comes with an open mind on the 
question of military administration and is agreeable to the compromise accepted 
by Lord Curzon. But he comes pledged to carry out that compromise as 
interpreted by the Home Government, Lady Minto might be endowed with all 
the accomplishments she is said to possess, but they will.scarcely affect the fate 
of the millions who will be entrusted to Lord Minto’s charge. For the present 
it is a positive relief to find that the great jingo in the person of Lord Milner 
has not been pitchforked by Mr. Balfour into .the Viceroy’s office,” (The 
Phenix writes :—*“ Judging from the antecedents of Lord Minto there seems to 
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in him any great. abilities as a statesman, but every 


i reason to 6) /is just the man to give effect to Lord Kitchener’s views. 
‘: ‘We have, however, seen that brilliance and oratory do not constitute statesman- 


and in any case, so far as.statesmanship is concerned, India cannot very 
fare worse than she did under Lord Curzon’s regime.” | 


24, From Lord Curzon to Lord Minto is a long retrograde step. There 
is not a gulf but an omen of =e and “ gerygpomnas: 
ir (34), dividing them. ‘The Viceroy-elect is said to ‘ conceal 
Pg Alo ox iy a bold and adventurous character beneath a natural 
modesty of demeanour.’ At the present juncture 
when India is in the throes of plague, pestilence and famine, and when a large 
portion of the country is in a state of perturbation and unsettlement, we 
require, instead of a bold and adventurous man, a strong and resolute 
statesman at the helm of the Government, which has been considerably 
weakened by the fact that autocracy and high-handedness on the part of 
the Commander-in-Chief are in the ascendant. Looking to the circumstances 
in which Lord Curzon has resigned, it goes without saying that Lord Minto 
must have been made to agree, before he accepted the viceroyalty, to loyally 
carry out the constitutional change, against which Lord Curzon has so vigorously 
protested.......... The real Viceroy possessing the power of waging war on the 
frontiers of India will, under the reformed constitution, be Lord Kitchener, 
whereas Lord Minto will have to play the second fiddle and say ‘ditto’ to 
the Commander-in-Chief.’’ 


25. Englishmen are zealous lovers of liberty. They profess great respect 
for countries, which have struggled for and succeeded 
_ Reflections on the celebra- jn gaining their independence. The celebrations 
aoe of the 7oth anniversary recently held by the Belgians on the occasion of 
ay of Belgian independence. , ta 
Bayéji Vijaya (48), 26th the 75th anniversary day of their independence have 
Aug. evoked sympatheti¢ notices in the Anglo-Indian press, 
particularly the Zimes of India. It is significant 
that the same journal looks askance at similar celebrations held in honour 
of Shivaji, who, too, in the past had unfurled the flag of independence 
over Maharashtra. The Zimes gives a graphic description of the miseries 
under which the Belgians groaned under a foreign yoke, But the present 
condition of India does not materially differ from that of Belgium a century 
ago.. Why should the Times, then, find fault with the Congress, which 
aims at securing self-government for India under British suzerainty? It 
would not -be amiss in this connection to quote the following remarks made by the 
Times about the revolutionary movement in Russia: “ Liberty is a man’s birth- 
| ‘ right. No sacrifice made, no amount of blood shed, is too excessive in a nation’s 
struggle for liberty. No sacrifice, however great, should deter the Russians from 
ersisting in their efforts to free themselves from the trammels of despotism.’ . 
hat more can we say.to this than that the Indians, too, are after all human 
beings P 
26. ‘‘ There is a substratum of truth in the saying that you can make an 
Englishman feel only through his purse.......... Up 
_ How has Japan helped to to the present moment Western nations have had not 
pins apsear heehee 6 ee only the inclination but the power to be selfish; 
Phania (15), 30th Aug. 4 Whereas Hastern nations by their weakness had to 
te oe submit to being made the victims of Western selfishness 
sssesesee Duccanvering is done nowadays in the name of progress, civilisation or 
some other’ high-sounding virtue, which covers the shame and dishonour 
of the act and makes it a source of national pride......... Force being 
in the hands of the white races, the coloured races had to succumb, in 
spite of their numbers and many national traits, which destine them in 
probability to survive their conquerors in whom the seeds of decay are 
apparently being sown. But the stream has now turned. Japan, a coloured 
nation, has adopted Western methods to combat Western tactics, and with 
4. the inherent superiority it possesses in other directions, it has been able 
apes: to cope with the danger that threatened its existence or independence, . More 
Pe than that it has set an example to other coloured nations, China has not 
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been slow to learn how to retaliate and pay back America in her own coin. 
True, it has not got the armed force to compel America to treat her justly, but 
‘she has force enough to induce America in her own interest todoso. She 
is strong enough to boycott America without the fear of being overpowered by 
American guns.......... The Russo-Japanese war will perhaps turn out to be one 
of the most decisive struggles of the world. It may inaugurate a new era. 
It is apparently the real war of emancipation. The emancipation of the 
coloured races will really tend to the progress and development of the world.” 


27. The Brahmodaya publishes some verses containing Russia’s soliloquy 
about her greatness, of which the following is the 
Verses containing Russia’s sgybstance :—-My colour is white, but Providence has 
ay roe ere filled my heart with deadly poison. My words are 
gpa ('tl4), 26th weet, but my thoughts evil. I have traversed all the 
z four continents for usurping kingdoms and am the 
master of the whole world, including Asia. At first I played the réle of a 
missionary. JI learnt the secrets of the people and deprived them of their 
religion. Then my commerce flourished and brought me wealth. When I 
attained greatness, I picked up quarrels and gained an Empire by committing 
trivial offences, such as forgery, murder and plunder. I disarmed the people 
whom I conquered, and by my cunning formed an army out of them and made 
them kill their own kith and kin. 


28. The Hindus are often denounced as idol worshippers by the followers 
of other religions. But the worship of inanimate 
Ganpati celebrations to objects out of gratitude to the Divine Creator stands 
mere Sa —* SS on a higher plane than servile obeisance paid to 
lord yoke. throwing ©" wicked men for the attainment of one’s personal ends. 
Vihdri (164), 28th Aug, | Those who adore harmless natural objects like stones 
are actuated by nobler motives than those calumniators, 
who do not scruple to bring about the ruin of their kith and kin and to present 
addresses to the oppressors of the people. It would be more correct to sa 
that idol worship prevails among this latter class of men, for how do the statues 
erected in honour of Governors and Viceroys at the end of every five years 
differ from idols? And there are strong reasons why the Hindus should worship 
some of the gods of their pantheon, as, for example, the god Ganpati. 
This god is the destroyer of all obstacles. He is the head of the army of 
gods, and his presence strikes terror into the hearts of the enemies of his devo- 
tees. Just as the Indian Government steadily increases its military expenditure 
to enable it to ward off foreigu invasion, so we should also go on increasing 
the expenses incurred by us in celebrating the Ganpati festival. The extirpation 
of the enemy is the object of Government in the first case, and as loyal subjects 
of Government we have the same object in view in celebrating the Gan pati 
festival. Just as the Commander-in-Chief has been entrusted by Government 
with the sole authority to take measures for destroying its enemies, so we pray 
to Ganpati to destroy all obstacles and kill our enemies. The Govern- 
ment maintains peace in the country, but none save Ganpati can restore 
peace to our minds by removing the cause of our sorrow. Lord Kitchener can 
maintain order on the frontier, but the internal mismanagement prevailing 
within the country can be cured by Ganpati alone. We must get our military 
education from Ganpati. So long as we were taking lessons in his school, we 
feared none and others trembled at our name and adored us. But nowa- 
days military training has been displaced by light and demoralising litera. 
ture, such as novels, with the result that we have been reduced to slavery. 
It is, therefore, very essential for us to worship Ganpati in order that the days 
of our slavery may depart and be followed by the dawn of our independence. 
Ganpati slew the demon Sindur, who harassed the gods, and besmeared his own 
body with the demon’s blood. He is also ready to kill the enemies of his 
votaries and paint his body with their blood. ‘he médak in his hand signifies 
that those who bathe in their enemy’s blood enjoy complete happiness. One can 
never attain happiness, unless one extirpates one’s enemy. Our gods are our 
benefactors, but they will not help us simply because we are helpless, They 
are our guides; we must try to imitate their virtues and show ourselves 
worthy of their kindness. 
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“99. ‘Though our Gountry has passed into the hands of foreigners and we 
Brent: | havé bevoriie theit bond-slaves, very few amongst 


. 3 us understand how this result has been brought about. 
rower ; oie ga It is a matter for wonder how a people, who once 

Sal ae pirtiuced heroes like Shivaji and Ranjitsingh, could 

ose their independence, and how those who spoke the 


sacred one of the old Indian sages could now utter the unholy language of 
slaves. ow this wonder was achieved, what means were used by our conquerors 
toattain this end, and what folly blinded the vision of such a great people, are 
questions worthy of consideration, for their solution is likely to prove useful to us 
in the future. The British, when they first came to this country, were animated 
by a desire of conquest, while our people had no idea of counteracting that 
desire. Our chiefs were fighting amongst themselves, and none of them ever 
noticed that their position was being slowly undermined by a third party. The 
Romans were the first to originate the art of ruling foreign countries, 
and it has since been practised by several Kuropean nations. An 
English writer, in describing this policy as followed by the Russians, says 
that they avoid direct conquest or flagrant usurpation and never hazard an 
extension of territory till the circumstances of the} people from whom it is to 
be wrested have rendered them incapable of resistance. To accomplish this, 
continues the writer, their system is to foment discord and divisions amongst 
the inhabitants of the adjoining provinces and then to intermeddle in these 
uarrels with the ultimate aim of extending their sway. This writer frankly 
states that India has been conquered by the English by this very method, 
which can only be characterised as hypocritical, sly and deceitful. By 
resorting tosuch a method a private person would make himself liable to 
prosecution and sentence under the criminal law. But itis by such methods 
that the Czar has become the Czar of all the Russias and the English 
King, the Emperor of India by the grace of God. Though this policy of “ divide 
and rule ” isan old one with the British Government, we are still falling victims 
to it. Having divided the Indians into two parties, viz., Hindus and Muham- 
madans, Government has been siding with the latter, who are thereby led to 
believe that they are in the good graces of their rulers. But they are blissfully 
ignorant of the evil intentions secretly entertained Sy Government. ‘To trample 
upon Hindus by siding with Muhammadans, to degrade the higher classes by 
favouring the backward.ones, and to impoverish the sowkars by taking up the 
cudgels on behalf of the agriculturists—such are the means which our Govern- 
ment has been adopting for ultimately compassing the ruin ofall. The fable 
of the monkey and the cat presents a faithful picture of the situation of this 
country. All of us should take the moral of the fable to heart and act accord- 
ingly. The citadel of our bondage being raised on the basis of our internal 
quarrels, our unity will be the best ordnance to blow it up. We must therefore 
make up our differences and unite together; and the inauguration of the 
swadesht movement offers, we think, the best opportunity for this purpose. 


30. We propose to-day to enter into a brief discussion of the ‘‘ Tendencies 

of national thought.”” At the outset we might explain 

Uan the Indians become a that nobody need entertain any doubt about our 
 iraleadere (in) ig loyalty, if loyalty is understood to mean faith in one’s 
sie rulers. To turn to our subject, the king of any par- 
: | ticular class of beings is the leading and most. 
werful individual of that class. ‘This is true both of men and the lower 
animals. Only a crow is fit to become a king of crows, a Hindu of Hindus, 
a Muhammadan of Muhammadans, and a Christian of Christians. A 
nation can be formed only when political conditions exist which are in 
conformity with this natural law. ‘The belief entertained by some people that 
India is gradually becoming a nation under the @gis of British rule, is 
seriously in conflict with this law. It is impossible for India to become a 
nation under the British rule, unless ali Hindus are turned into Englishmen or 
vice versa. Butsuchatime willnever come. ‘The principles underlying slavery 
ean only tend to a further spread of servitude. The Mikado of Japan has attained 
immortal fame by welding his subjects into a nation. But our Congress has been 
able to achieve nothing after twenty years of strenuous work, inasmuch as it 
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has reversed through ignorance the signification of the words * Nation” and 


“King.’”’ Truly speaking India is a country, but not a nation; and English- 
men are. our rulers by force of authority, but not by law. Though the British 
system of administration is liberal, it is unsuited to our present condition. 
We must not imbibe our conception of nationality from the slavish ideas 
prevailing in the present day, but should look upon the Mahédrashtra of the past 
as our ideal of national existence. 


31. The Uahratta, in its column of ‘Selections,’ publishes the following 
article without mentioning the source from which it has 
Can the Indians be truly been reproduced :—“ The time has come when all lies 
loyal to the British Govern- must be conscientiously eschewed from our political 
ment ? , ; : : 
Mahrétta (11), 27th Aug. Platform, including even the white lie of loyalty. 
We are not loyal, in any sense, as New India has 
repeatedly declared, except in the original and radical sense of mere obedience 
to law. Weare law-abiding by heredity, by temperament, by training and 
culture. Violence in any shape or form is notin our nature. ‘This weakness had 
a supreme ethical and spiritual value at one time, when it meant self-restraint 
and not sexlessness, It is perhaps now merely another name for indolence 
and inertia. But whatever its moral and spiritual worth—this obedience 
to law and order is ingrained in our national character. It is, therefore, 
so easy for us to be loyal, even in the face of the drain and deprivation caused 
by the present Government in India.......... There was a time when these 
white lies were a part of our political propaganda, Our aim then was to propitiate 
the rulers of the land, and if a few white lies could ingratiate usin their favour, 
our leaders felt no hesitation in a. profuse indulgence in them. But prepiti- 
ation pays no longer. The country now expects really nothing from their 
rulers, except what will further their own political and commercial interests. 
Why, then, should we indulge in these meaningless professions of loyalty ?P 
No sane man among our rulers believesin the truth and sincerity of these 
professions, though the more cunning among them always try to make political 
capital out of these....... Professions of loyalty cannot now serve any patriotic 
purpose among us and are almost uniformly prompted by selfish and cowardly 
considerations. Such professions are especially harmful in those who are 
leading the political activities of the nation. They only throw doubts on the 
truth of our grievances and the reality of our wrongs. Intelligent people cannot 
understand how loyalty, such as we so frequently profess, can at all exist in 
the face of the injustice and misgovernment with which we persistently charge 
the rulers of the country. It isin this view that Mr. Michael Davitt, M. P., 
writing to the editor of The Indian Review about the Indian deputation to 
England, says :—‘ It is not humanly possible for a people to be sincerely loyal to 
an authority which grinds them down with oppressive taxation while denying 
them the most elementary rights of constitutional rule, .If, therefore, your 
representatives come to Great Britain with only professions of “devotion” and 
of “loyalty ’’ to the Empire on their lips, the British people will fail to see 
how this sentiment can be reconciled with the plundering misgovernment of 
which the Indian people justly complain.’ ” 


32. ‘“‘* Necessity is the mother of invention,’ they say, and of this we have 
ail teadliesonendiitee received a most interesting and instructive example 
swadeshi movement and its 12 the proceedings of the meeting held in the Framji 
danger to the future welfare Cowasji Institute this week. At this meeting a 
of India. resolution was passed to boycott foreign manufactures ; 
Jém-e-Jamshed (29), 30th but the valiant patriots, being evidently imbued 
Aug., Hing, cols, with a keener sense of their utter dependence on 
foreign countries for articles of daily use than their brethren in Bengal 
and Poona, resorted to an ingenious device to protect themselves from 
the discomforts and inconveniences that’ are certain to follow in con- 
sequence of their resolution. They have proclaimed that they have no 
quarrel with Japan, which is, besides, an Asiatic country; ergo, Japanese 
articles cannot and do not fall within the category of foreign manufactures |! 
What a relief to those who must have been fumb.ing about in Bengal and the 
Deccan for some way out of the difficulty created by their enthusiastic boycott 
resolutions |......... The exception in favour of Japan may make the swadesht 
con 829—7 | 


‘movement; last a little longer than it would otherwise have done. But at what 
cost? None can blink the fact that it gives the movement an uglier 
P : act than. it otherwise wore. It means, more unmistakea bly than ever, 


a8 
that the object of the movement is not so much to encourage Indian 
Manufactures as to harm the material interests of the ruling nation 
for political reasons. To whatever extent the folly may be carried, we 
trust that the British Government will have the magnanimity not to take it too 
seriously. It must be confessed, however, that there is much in the aggres- 
siveness of the purblind patriots of Bengal and of Poona to cause serious 
resentment and indignation to the most tolerant of foreign masters, and that 
our countrymen would never have dared'to take such liberties, had they 
been living under any other alien yoke. Swadeshi movements may be legiti- 
mate ones in themselves, but when they are resorted to as weapons of political 
revenge for real or imaginary wrongs, we should doubt if they could be viewed 
without the most serious anxiety and misgivings by any thoughtful and 
sincere patriot.......... To put it plainly, we fear that in the aggressive hostility 
. evinced towards Great Britain in this movement, there lie elements of danger to 
the future of this country........... Let those, who rush headlong in the matter, 
take heed lest they stumble and fall, and drag this already too miserable and un- 
fortunate country behind them in the inevitable vortex of suffering and ruin, 
which their folly threatens to create,” 


33. The Indu Prakdsh notes with great satisfaction the spread of the 
, swadesht movement in the Bombay Presidency and 
Indu Prakash (4), 29th observes :-¢* Whether the movement is temporary 
Aug., Eng. cols.; Sudhdrak . 
(50), 28th Ang. or permanent, whether it succeeds or not, it cannot 
but be taken as an unmistakable sign of the times that 
the people should have advanced to some strong constitutional method for 
asserting their opinion and make their voice heard. Wecan understand those 
who condemn a resort to unconstitutional methods and deprecate bitter 
opposition for opposition’s sake. But to the extreme wing of this party 
we would like to ask one simple question. Do they seriously believe that 
mere representations and memorials can possibly lead to success in the war that 
we have to wage with the narrow-minded and all-powerful bureaucracy of 
' India? Can they point out one single instance in history where constitutional 
} agitation has sueceeded without having something behind it more powerful 
Hi and more thorough-going than formal memorials, namely, the strength 
a of resolution and the energy of action? If not, surely it is high time for us to 
: be doing something. And of all methods of making the popular voice heard, we 
should think that a boycott movement is certainly the least open to objection.” 
| The Sudhdrak strongly deprecates the extreme methods adopted by the 
engalis for protesting against the partition of Bengal. It considers the 
measure to be an urgent administrative necessity, and ridicules the idea that 
: it will tend to sap the ties of acommon nationality uniting the inhabitants 
| of Hast and West Bengal. As regards the boycotting movement, it thinks that 
it is devoid of elements of stability, inasmuch as it is based on popular passion 
and frenzy. It predicts that the movement will miserably collapse as soon as 
the popular excitement over the partition has cooled down. | 


34. The resolution about hoycotting English-made goods is not in itself 

sufficient to enable the Indians to obtain all 

_ Will the boycott movement they want. They must make other efforts for this 

prove ® panacea for Indiw’s purpose. The loss caused to us by English-made 

 Kél (127), 1st Sept. goods such as cloth, pens, matches, &c., is trifling 
| . . 

when compared with the heavy loss entailed by 

British rule, Cloth, pens, matches, &c., are perishable things, but British rule, 

far from undergoing disintegration, has caused the partition of Bengal and 

destroyed the bappiness of all-Indians. lLiberal-minded statesmen like 

Macaulay did not wish that India should remain long under British rule, 

but only till the Indians were fit to govern themselves. Even men like 


Wedderburn, Cotton and Hume agree with Macaulayin thinking that in 


some respects India suffers heavily from British rule. It is, therefore, 
tad ry that some modification should be introduced in the British system 
\, of administering India, ~ No Indian wishes that India should at once be freed 
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from the British yoke, because she has yet to learn many good things from 
Englishmen. The people, however, aspire to take a more active part than at 
present in the administration of their own country. They are convinced that 
their condition cannot be improved unless they geti Home Rule. They 
are suffering much, and hence their desire for Home Rule is becoming stronger 
every day. The English are reputed to be lovers of independence and rejoice in 
the struggle for liberty made by an oppressed subject race, but when the 
oppression emanates from themselves, their views undergo a complete change. 
They praise the Russian revolutionists very warmly, but would denounce the 
Indians as murderers and anarchists, if the latter were to imitate Russian 
methods. It is, thus, selfishness pure and simple, which prevents Englishmen 
from giving Home Rule to India. 


35. “The Advocate of India appears to have misunderstood Mr. Tilak’s 
object in associating himself with the movement in 
The Advocate of Indsa and Poona for the boycott of British manufactures.......... 
Tilak’s association with Jt ig surprised that a man of Mr. Tilak’s attainments 
e boycotting movement at ,; , : 
Py and wide experience should be mixed up in such a 
Mohrdtta (11), 27th Aug. piece of puerile folly. We for one think that the 
boycott movement is not a folly. The movement 
can be supported on solid economic, no less than sentimental considerations. 
senna Not only is the success of the swadesht movement not impossible, but it is 
perhaps by far the most effective method by which the nation could, in its 
present circumstances, express its protest against the systematic disregard, which 
Government have been showing towards Indian public opinion, howsoever 
united and emphatic. The Advocate thinks that it is absurd to hope to inflict 
damage on British trade through the swadesht movement. Now this possibility, 
of course, lies in the womb of time, but this much we know that the recent 
Chinese boycott of American goods was so successful that America had to send 
a special Consul to China to inquire into the causes of the boycott on the spot. 
We do not know that the Indians are incapable of even that resolution and unity 
of action which the Chinese have shown.......... As to whether the British 
politician at Home would remain indifferent to the situation, even after India 
had inflicted substantial damage upon the British manufactures, is a possibility 
about which we need not speculate, for India is not yet disabused of her belief 
that the Englishman is a trader first and a politician afterwards. With all 
his tall talk about Imperialism, we do believe that the British politician is 
vulnerable on the commercial side of the Empire, and fortunately to attempt 
tostab the Empire in this vital part isa fully constitutional measure and 
requires No arms and ammuznition to back it. We are absolutely convinced that 
Bengal ought to strain every nerve to persist in the movement, and that every 
other province in India ought, as in moral duty bound, to support Bengal in her 
efforts at this juncture.” | 


36. ‘The Bombay Chamber of Commerce have, at last, decided in favour 
Lee Ee of the adoption of standard time. It is a wise 
Bombay Chamber, of Uom- ‘decision and one that does credit to their reputation 
merce in favour of adopting 8 & body of intelligent business-men. The wonder 


standard time. is that the Bombay Chamber did not fall into line 
Jém-e-Jamshed (29), 2nd with the other Chambers earlier than they have 
Sept., Eng. cols. GADD vsivssvionii .. The strongest objection hitherto 


urged against the adoption of standard time is that it would lead to the 
prolongation of office hours. If the members of the Chamber, who have 
voted in favour of the adoption of standard time, fixed 11-45 a.m, to 5-45 P.M. 
as their office hours, those who still lag behind would be soon convinced 
of the groundlessness of their fears, If has been proposed that the hours should 
be fixed from 10-30 a.m, to 5-830 P.M. according to standard time. This 
may give an excuse to the opponents of the new time for further khatpat, 
for it would mean the opening of the offices ten minutes earlier than is 
now the case, measuring time by the sun. If 10-45 is fixed as the opening 
hour, it would give five minutes extra to those whose domestic habits and 
customs make it inconvenient for them to attend office at an early hour.” 
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- 87, ** So the Chamber of Commerce has weakly succumbed to the power- 
tr ay ae. “a ful influence from behind of the new-fangled Railway 
sontiee Hind (8% S84 Board. ‘That does not bespeak well at all of its 

9 iid independence........... And what is this Chamber, 
which is to dictate standard time to Bombay? Who are the majority 
of its members? Surely they are not permanent residents of Bombay. 
They are aliens and foreigners, who come to make money here after the 
manner of the Scotch. ‘They are only birds of passage—a microscopic minority. 
Is the entire native community of the city to submit tothe dictates of this 
interested minority with no permanent stake in the city? And what does 
Government mean by consulting the Chamber alone? Is it the only body 
competent to pass an opinion ?.......... Has it no duty to discharge by the bulk 
of the population, which can be counted by lakhs? Why is that population not 
asked to give its views? In our opinion it is simply insulting, and if the native 
community has any sense of self-respect, it ought to express its protest at this 
kind of studied indignity cast on it. Is the Government aware that werea 
plebiscite taken, the Chamber would find itself in a hopeless and most inglorious 
minority ? Gerrymandering of independent public bodies has been vastly on 
the increase since the days of Lord Curzon’s viceroyalty. The means adopted 
are the same as are to be witnessed at present in connection with the whole 
series of worthless telegrams from a large body of worthless persons and 
organisations regarding the resignation of the ‘great’ Viceroy! Who rates 
the value of such? Butit isof no use expatiating onthe subject. We are sick 
unto death of pointing out the demoralised and debased condition to which 
both Anglo-Indian and part of Indian society have been reduced by the 
Curzonian regime.”’ 


38, <A correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh :—‘‘ Government has by 
notification No. 4144, dated the 15th August 1905, 
Extension ‘saga the extended the main provisions of the Deccan Agricul- 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act to turists’ Relief Act to nearly the whole of the Bombay 
the whole of the Bombay Presidency,.......... Though the Act has been extend- 
Presidency. | ed by Government from the best of motives, yet the 
Se Indu Prakash (44), 1st hitter experience of the agriculturists in those districts 
pt., Eng. cols,; Pratod . ° ‘  . ; 
(162), 21st Aug. in which it has been in force for over thirty years 
does not warrant such extension. Even a superficial 
comparison between the condition of the agriculturists who have had the so- 
called benefit of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act and that of their brethren 
in districts where the Act has not been in force, will convince any observer that 
the former have suffered a distinct fall and have after thirty years been 
reduced to a condition of absolute beggary.......... It does sound strange, but 
it is true that the Act which was meant to raise the status of the agriculturists 
by taking them out of the clutches of the sawkars has had precisely the opposite 
effect.......... Though the Act might have given substantial relief to the agri- 
culturists for the first five or ten years after its introduction, that is, at a time 
when the sawkars were taken by surprise, yet the sawkars soon realised the full 
effects of the Act and have now introduced their own peculiar ways of evading 
its provisions, Owing to which the agriculturists are placed in a worse position than 
eVer.......--. The worst effect of the Act from the point of view of the agricul- 
turists was that they lost all their credit with the sawkars. The sawkars would 
not lend them even a small sum without a registered document for the 
same, the expenses of registration being, of course, borne by the debtor. 
Then the sawkars took care to make the payment appear as cash before the 
istering Officer, though the debt was a past one,, Even with this precaution 
the sawkar well knew that if he sued on that document in a Oivil Court, that 
Court by its decree would make the money payable to him by instalments, and 
he, therefore, clearly inserted in the document a larger amount than was actually 
paid, so that in spite of the instalments he might get the rate of interest agreed 
upon; so though the Court is all along under the impression that it is helping 
the agriculturists in accordance with the provisions of the Act, he is not deriving 
apy help at all. Now there are some provisions of the Act which make it 
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quite unsafe for the sawkar to take a money-bond from the agriculturists, and 
he has, therefore, to take some land as security for his money. Now in the 
case of a mortgage also the sawkar has to render an account ,which sometimes 
puts his money in danger, and he, therefore, takes a sale-deed of the land from the 
agriculturist. In this way, in those parts in which the Act has long been in force, 
the greater portion of the land has passed into the hands of the sawkars, and the 
original owners have become mere tenants-at-will.......... If the Government 
have the improvement of the condition of the agriculturist really at heart (and 
we believe they have), then it cannot be effected “by these Acts alone. Theonly 
efficacious remedy for improving the condition of the agriculturists is education, 
which would place them in a position to understand the “effect of the transactions 
which they enter into with sawkars. So long as they are not educated, no Act 
would prevent them from being the dupes of sawkars and improve their condi- 
tion permanently to a perceptible extent.” [The Pratod writes in a similar 
strain, and adds that the Act has given rise to disputes between the money-lenders 
and the cultivators and has thus benefited Government by way of registration 
fees, &c. | 


39. ‘We have received numerous complaints against the rigidity of 
is ; income-tax collections in Khandesh District. It would 
Rigidity of income-tax anpear that the assessments are made quite independ- 
collections in. Khandesh . 
District. ently of any proofs of income and only upon a 
Mahrdtta (11), 27th Aug. misleading general repute. Consequently there is not 
only a good deal of inequality in the assessments, but 
these are often very excessive. Now,why should it not be a rule with the 
income-tax assessors to err on the safe side and fix moderate assessments ? 
Though the law provides for appeals against the decrees of income-tax collectors, 
still practically they are non- appealable decrees. The wave of the income-tax 
assessment, even in the case of individuals, hardly recedes ; it always advances, 
so that any injustice, if once done, is sure to be perpetuated instead of being 
remedied. ‘The assessee, however, can do nothing but pay and silently suffer. 
Now, this is a patent source of ill- feeling against the administration, and if would 
be a statesmanly act on the part of Collectors of districts to lose a few hundreds 
from the income-tax revenue rather than keep this sore of ill-fecling always 
open,” 7 


40. ‘* It is about time, we think, to take stock of the usefulness and effi- 
ciency of the new Benches of Honorary Magistrates 
Comments on the working ..,...,., We shall assume that the gentlemen who com- 
of the Benches of Honorary pose the body of Honorary Magistrates are sulliciently 
Magistrates in Bombay. 
Oriental Review (13), 30th intelligent; yet it is noticeable that several of them 
Aug. allow themselves to be carried away by their feelings 
rather than by their good sense. In cases of 
cruelty to animals, such as working bullocks with sore necks, the bullocks 
usually are more thought of than the unfortunate man who has to employ 
them. Fines of five rupees and more for such offences without regard for 
the means of the offender or the difficulties of his position must result in 
considerable hardship........... Petty traders, plying a precarious business 
by hawking sweetmeats or vegetables or vending shoe laces and buttons, are 
constantly harried and, for what in effect does not amount to any offence 
at all, are fined a rupee or more on the ground that technically they obstruct 
the traffic, though there is seldom any evidence of traffic having been obstructed 
or anybody incommoded......... . Recurrent cases are often treated with quite 
disproportionate severity........ Another pretty frequent complaint is that 
many of the Hongrary Magistrates area bit tooready to accept the unsupported 
statement of the policeman, especially if he be a white one. Want of quorum 
isa frequent cry against our city Solons.......... The Honorary Magistrates 
ure not by any means overworked....... If then the cry of want of quorum is 
still to be heard now in this Court and now in another, it becomes and must be 
considered a serious dereliction of duty on the part of the defaulting Magistrate, 
and could be attributed only to sheer indolence or selfish indifference to the 
convenience of others.......... It was a serious mistake the Government made 
at the commencement in inviting all the J. P.’s in Bombay to become Honorary 
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ig the selection to that body only. Everybody knows 
how J. P.’s are made. The nomination of a J. P. has come to mean a certificate 
fom the police that the man is respectable in.a general way. No particular 
jualification is required, excepting that the man is the son of a somebody, has a 
uperfluity of pays due respect to police officials. This being the 
scognised method of making J. P.’s, it is not to be wondered at that there are 
nany of them, who are abeslutély unfit to be made even 3rd Class Magistrates. 
first important thing for Government to do is, therefore, to revise the present 
list with proper help, strictly weeding out the incapables, and if the Benches are 
to continue as at present, to make up the requisite number by nominating 
others than the mere J. P. qua J.P. From among the ranks of vakils and 
retired judicial officers 4 most satisfactory selection can be made.......... As to 
the difficulty about the quorum the remedy that seems to be on the cards is in 
effect a Bench of two persons. It seems to us this would be unworkable both 
as regards the election of a Chairman and the disposal of cases where the two 
Magistrates disagree. We think it would be far better to have one Magistrate 
at atime. The experiment at least should be tried.” 


41. With the steady rise in the population of Bombay during recent 
years, cases of suicide and accidental death have also 

Delay in holding inquests enormously increased. As the Coroner of Bombay is 
over corpses in ores mag not a whole-time officer, much delay in consequence 
BE ec tamehed (29), 28th takes place in holding an inquest over the bodies of 
Aag deceased persons to the grief and annoyance of their 
relations, An instance of‘the kind occurred only last 
week. A Parsi woman, residing in Thdékurdwé4r, fell froma great height 
and died at 4.4.M.on Friday, the 25th August. The Coroner could not find 
time to hold an inquest until as late as 5 P.M. on Saturday, and conse- 
uently the body could not be removed to the Towers of Silence until 
y ra morning. ‘This delay seriously interfered with the due and regular 
rformance of the religious ceremonies, which are enjoined upon Zoroastrians 
or the first four days following the death of a member of the community. 
The feelings of the deceased’s relations at the failure to perform such cere- 
monies can be easily conceived. In fairness to the Uoroner it must be acknow- 
ledged that he is not to blame for the delay that takes place in holding inquests, 
as he has to attend to his professional duties in addition to his work as Coroner. 
The inconvenience, which we complain of, can be obviated either by appointing 
a full-time Coroner or by giving the present Coroner one or more assistants, whose 
services would be available at any time during the day. Before any such way 
is found out of the difficulty, it is hoped that the police and the Coroner will 
endeavour so far as they can to hold inquests with the utmost promptitude, 
and thereby earn the gratitude of the inhabitants of Bombay and especially 


of the Parsi community. 


42. “Last week we received a complaint of a somewhat serious nature 
from a gentleman from Akola, who had something 

Alleged defective manage- todo with the Poona Sassoon Hospital. We for. 
ment and es agg, — warded the same for information and explanation 
mg Bassoon Sosp#", to the Hospital authorities. The complaint related 
Mahrétta (11), 27th Aug. to the want of attention to, and ill-treatment of, the 
inmates of the wards of in-door patients by the nurses 

and menial servants, By way of explanation we have been asked to say that 
the complaint is essentially true, but that the want of attention on the 
of the nurses and menial servants was due to pressure of work. The 
Fioepital is at present overworked and undermannad, and, notwithstanding the 
supervision of the officers in charge, complaints like those made by our corre- 
spondent are repeated now and then. The Hospital authorities agree to even 
eater control and supervision being exercised than at present, but they think 
+ no effective guarantee could be given against a recurrence of these 
laints, so long as Government do not sanction an increase in the staff 
of the Hospital. We hope, therefore, that any representation of the Hospital 
authorities for an increase of staff will receive favourable consideration at the 
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43, “The news of the appointment of the Honourable Mr. Muir-Mac- 
_  kenzie to His Excellency the: Governor’s Council has 
or Honourable Mr, Muir- been received with satisfaction throughout Sind. 
ackenzie’s appointment to Dur sos e offi 0G . in Sind 
the Executive Council anda uring his term of office as Commissioner in Sind, 
plea for greater attention the Honourable Member has had many opportunities 
on the part of Government of acquainting himself with the true condition of this 
” ites (58) art ax province, and his elevation to the Council has sent 
Eng. pat » Ss» an additional ray of hope to the Sindhis, They con- 
sider it their good fortune that inthe Bombay Council 
there is at present a strong element that can be of service to them in pushing 
and supporting questions likely to affect the welfare of this backward province. 
There can be no denying the fact that Sind is badly in need of strong support, 
and unless special thought and attention are given to it, its condition can 
hardly improve. With a sympathetic and well-informed officer like the 
Honourable Mr. Muir-Mackenzie in the Executive Council, and the Honourable 
Sardar Mohamed Yakoob, C.1.E., in the Legislative Council, there is every 
reason to hope that our affairs will receive the consideration they deserve at the 
hands of Government.” 


44, “The discontinuance of the plague inspection of passengers by sea 
from Karachi to Bombay and intermediate ports, as 
Discontinuance of the announced ina press communiqué published in this 
medical inspection of out- issue, will be welcome news to the public. It was 
going passengers by sea at . , o7: , 
RS impossible to discern any utility in the measure, 
Pheniz (15), 26th Aug. especially when the ports of destination were more 
infected with plague than Karachi itself. The 
inspection was, moreover, a source of intolerable inconvenience. Regarding the 
necessity of its discontinuance there was an unusual unanimity of opinion in the 
Indian and Anglo-Indian press of the province. The Government have been 
wise, if somewhat tardy, in abolishing a useless system.”’ 


45. “In spite of the best intentions of Government to save the helpless 

| zamindar from the destruction that stares him in the 

_ Alleged evils of the exist- face on account of his deplorable ignorance, the 
rly ga of khata badal Bania Shylock succeeds in ruining him.......... 
” Al- Hag (54), 19th Aug. Instances of this nature are not wanting in Sind, and 
Eng. cols. a case has recently occurred in one of the districts 
of this province in which the best endeavours of the 

sympathetic District Officers failed to save a duped family from ruin. The 
unfortunate incident was the result of the indiscriminate and inaccurate 
system of keeping khata badals, which has, in many cases, been a source of 
endless trouble to the families of deceased zamindars, whose death necessitates 
a mutation of names in favour of the heirs, From the harrowing accounts of the 
mischief caused by these Ahatas, it seems extremely desirable that the present 
system of khata badals should be retormed. The Revenue oilicers, as a rule, do not 
show any particular care in entering the names of rightful heirs, and in fact, so far 
as the collection of revenue is concerned, these officers do not feel the necessity of 
investigating and ascertaining whether the names entered are those of the rightful 
heirs and whether such heirs rightfully inherit the whole of the land appearing 
against their names,,,...-... When a father dies, it often happens that the mutation 
of names is effected in favour of the eldest surviving son, and, though there 
exist other heirs as well, the entry of his name is considered sufficient by the 
Revenue authorities and is at that time not objected to by the rest of 
the family. Thus the whole of the father’s estate appears in the khata 
against the name of only one of several rightful heirs. Such entries 
often give rise tg grave misconceptions in ignorant quarters, and instances 
are not wanting in which a single indiscreet act of the heir, in whose name the land 
stands, has ruined the whole family.......... The unfortunate incident above 
referred to clearly shows how the Bania uses this khata as a tool for ruining 
the zamindars. A certain land belonging to a zamindar was after his 
death inherited by his wife, son and daughters, but in the khata badal 
only the son’s name was. entered. The usual trick of persuadiug the inex- 
perienced boy to sell the whole piece of land to a Bania for a nominal price was 
played with success, and when on the remonstrances of his mother and sisters 
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; Bania was sent for by an officer and was told that the boy had no right to dis- 
of the shares of his mother and sisters, he cooly replied that asin the khata 
vhole piece of land was shown as belonging to the boy he was perfectly justified 
_ ‘purchasing it from him. The sale being completed, no interference was then 
Reo op cape ... Lhe only course then open was to have recourse to the Civil Court, 
pec + the woman had no money to file a suit and go through the cumbersome and 
eedings of a Civil Court. In this state of affairs it will be a serious 


tardy 
Pe political blunder on the part of Government to leave things as they are and 
ae | expect the ignorant masses to seek legal redress from Civil Courts.” 


46. “ Apropos of. our paragraph in connection with the undue leaning of 
some Magistrates towards particular pleaders, a gentle- 
Alleged corruption among man evidently in the know sends us a long letter in 
ay we in Bind: Sindhi in which he points out that things are even 
rabha@t (55), 18th Anug., , 
Eng. cols, much worse. Certain Magistrates are, he says, corrupt 
to tle very core. They fearlessly accept illegal grati- 
; fication in almost every case, and the result is that, while many real culprits 
are let off, not a few innocent men go to jail. Our correspondent adds that 
it is, of course, very difficult to get any sort of evidence against these Magis- 
trates who sell justice.......... But if the various District’ Magistrates take 
pains and make private inquiries, they will find no difficulty in knowing 
which Magistrates under them are in the habit of accepting bribes, if indeed 
some of them are not already acquainted with it.’’ 


if 47, ‘The sensational Dadu case referred to in our issue of the 22nd ultimo 
1} me paragraph 44 of Weekly Report No. 31) has 
| . at last ended so far as the proceedings in the District 
7 | OF ye iiaians Magistrate’s Court are concerned....... The facts that 
: in Sind, transpired in the course of the trial are much the same 
yi Al-Haq (54), 19th Aug, as we have published them, with the important 
| ? Eng. cols, addition that when the young convert to Islam was 
: kept in jail for nearly eight days as a recalcitrant 
witness, who would not support the complainant, the Resident Magistrate 
offered to release him on bail, provided it was produced by a Hindu. Does it 
not sound somewhat strange that under the British a7 a person in jail should be 
offered a particular kind of bail?.......... The wonder of the whole affair is 
that when the Resident Magistrate was summoned by the District Magistrate, 
the former had the boldness to come prepared with law and ruling in 
: , justification of his action, But when the matter was referred to the highest 
i judicial tribunal in the province, the Resident Magistrate’s order was 
| quashed. ‘The original case that was called by the District Magistrate 
in his Court for preliminary enquiry has also been dismissed, and the whole 
of the concocted story of the complainants has fallen to pieces. Leaving 
out of consideration the question of how Hindu converts to Islam are 
generally treated by Hindus, the part played by the Resident Magistrate in 
this case deserves severe condemnation by the authorities, About two years 
ago @ similar case in which two ‘girls’ weremade a bone of contention came 
before a Hindu Magistrate, and after the Muhammadans concerned had been 
successfully harassed and inconvenienced by the Hindus for about a year, justice 
was obtained in the end and Hindu high-handedness was brought tolight. If such 
* attempts towards the prostitution of justice by Native Magistrates are not severely 
dealt with, the future of the administration of justice in India will be fraught 
with frightful results. We have already suggested that cases of the nature 
described above should invariably be entrusted to European Magistrates.” 


48, “Itis our painful duty to protest against the impolitic practice of 
Alleged existence of a allowing members of one and the same ‘family to 
clique in the public Muster strong in one place and form a clique to the 
service at Tatta. detriment of the public interests. Such an undesir- 
Al-Hag (54), 19th Aug, able clique of four brothers has been made a subject 
ing, @ols, of criticism in a-signed article appearing in a recent 
issue of the Phenix (vide paragraph 40 of Weekly Report No. 24). The Assis- 
tant Surgeon, Mr. Motiram U. Lalvani, is in charge of the Jamnabai Dispensary 
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“His elder brother, Mr. Vazirmal, is the Subordinate Judge of Tatta 
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and other neighbouring talukas. His third brother, Mr. Kundanmal, is a 
Sub-Divisional Officer in the Irrigation Department and rules the destinies of 
the agricultural population of Tatta and MirpurSakro. He is, besides, a member 
of the Tatta Municipality and of the School Board, as well as a member of the 
dispensary which is in charge of his brother. Mr. Motiram, his fourth brother, 
is a Head Munshiin Mirpur Sakro. It will thus be seen what power and 
influence these four brothers, occupying prominent positions in four different 
departments, must have gained and how difficult it must have become for the 
suffering public to raise an outcry against their personal rule. It may also be 
noted that Mr. Motiram has his father-in-law Tirathdas as Daftardar to the 
Collector of Karachi. So this connection of Motiram with the Collectorate of 
the same district must be an additional source of terror to the ignorant masses 
and a sufficient safe-guard against any representation being made by the people 
against thefraternity. It is, therefore, hoped that the authorities will take steps 
to remedy the evil.” 


Legislation. 


49, The Bombay Presidency Association has asked the Governor-General 
ee ee EE in Council to withhold his sanction from the Bill 
en + BE i Aatbolation te recently passed by the local Legislative Council, 
the Government of India for Whereby the export, import, sale and _ possession, 
vetoing the Mhowra Bill. without a license from the Collector, of more than four 
Indian Spectator (7),4nd seers of Mhowra flowers, have been prohibited in the 
ign districts of Broach and Nasik and in the talukas of 
CL eee Chikhli, Bulsér and P4rdi in Surat District. Some 
years ago, when it was sought to introduce similar legislation for the Thana 
and Kolaba Districts, the Government of India laid down, as one of the essential 
conditions of such legislation, that the article * was not used as an article of 
food.’ It was contended by most of the non-official Members of the local Legisla- 
tive Council that Mhowra flowers are used as an article of food in the districts and 
talukas in question, but the Government has relied upon testimony to the contrary 
effect. The most important of the Presidency Association’s witnesses are Sir F. P. 
Lely and the Honourable Mr. Parekh, especially the latter, for he is available 
for cross-examination. Mr. Parekh not only made personal inquiries at Broach 
and Ankleshwar, but saw, with hisown eyes, men and cattle feeding on Mhowra. 
......0 There is evidently a mistake somewhere, possibly in the interpretation 
of the Government of India’s test, that the flowers should not be ‘ used as an 
article of food.’ Is the legislation to depend upon the quality of the flowers 
as an article of food or upon the extent to which they are used as such ?.....,.., 
If the question be one of extent of use, Mr. Parekh’s limited observation would 
be inconclusive, Yet, when the testimony is so conflicting, we should think 
that the benefit of the doubt must be given to the people, who use the article 
to a sufficient extent to create the impression on intelligent and not uninformed 
minds that the prohibition would cause much hardship.” [The Indian 
Social Reformer, in supporting the memorial of the Presidency Association, 
writes :—‘‘ On general principles the multiplication of artificial offences is 
very much to be deprecated, as if tends to break down the barrier between 
the law-abiding and _ criminal sections of the population. We have far 
too many revenue offences in India, Moral reprobation which is so essential 
to the administration of justice is divorced from these fiscal laws, which people 
are led to infringe on account of their poverty. It is high time that the 
barbarous habit of punishing a fiscal offence, as if it were murder or forgery, 
were done away with in this country.’’] | 


Educa ton. 
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*50. ‘ We are in entire agreement with the distinguished band of Fellows, 

who have entered a vigorous and emphatic protest 

pagans of Brag: Mate against one of the proposals embodied in the report 
University Senate for the Of the sub-committee appointed by the Bombay 
sssiguesent of Fellows to nT od a y goes is — vee Fellow 
aculties. 8 e a member of only one Faculty, and that 

cage ged (34), 3rd Sept, Fellows shall be assigned to Faculties smncatine to 
oe their professional degrees or qualifications, Under 
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m Bellows ‘holding qualifications in two Faculties are included 
ilti dak Une grotactanterusge strong reasons in favour of this 
g continued......... There is no reason on earth why one 
@ in Arts as well as Law should be relegated to the 
Sine: ‘andedabarred from that of Arts by an artificial measure, 
y the only effect, whether avowed or not, would be to restrict his 
There is no reason why the double distinction should be 
e disqualification, placing the holder in a_ position 
pnts in érior to that assigned to a Fellow holding a single degree. 
Tt looks as: if: a deliberate attempt were made to clip the wings of 

ly the ablest section of Fellows, debarring them from the exercise of 
their talents and intelligence in the sphere which belongs to them as of right. 
saVioed ees ale t the cry everywhere is that Indian Universities have been 
practically officialised, that private educational institutions have been deprived 
of their independence, and that, in a word, the fetters on the free growth and 
development of education have been drawn tighter. Such a cry will only be 
strengthened, if the sub-committee’s proposal is adopted. We hope the 
gene eet os sense of the Senate will prevail, and the present system, which has 
answe ell and has been fruitful of much good in the past, will be allowed 
to continue.” 


*51. “Sir Bhalchandra Krishna has done a service to the medical profession 

by calling the attention of the public in his letter to 

ic. aaa ag nae the Times of India to a recent appointment by the 

yoailed ¢ ¢ Midwifery atthe Government to a temporary vacancy in the chair of 
p of Midwifery at the tte cg! 

Grant Medical College. Midwifery at the Grant Medical College. ......... The 

Rast Goftér (34), 8rd vacancy has been filled by a junior member of the 


Sept., Eng. cols.; Hvenig . ne . 
lé, 224), 26th Aug,, Eng, Indian Medical Service, who has been held qualified 


ner for the post in spite of the fact that he has been only 


seven years in the service, and has no special training 
or diplomas to warrant his elevation, even temporarily, to such an onerous 
and responsible post. This appointment cannot be too severely condemned, as 
it would deprive the students of the College of efficient training in such a useful 
and intricate subject as Midwifery.......... Asin other Government Colleges 
there has been, of late years, a distinct and marked deterioration in the efficiency 
of the teaching staff of the Grant Medical College. The place of the really 
capable and learned professors of a past generation is now filled by men 
of second-rate ability. If really efficient men were brought out from 
England, men who are without their equals in this country and are 
thorough specialists in their line, none would. complain even against an 
exclusive employment of European professors, What we do complain, however, 
is that men of average ability and meagre learning should be foisted in, when 
their place can be more efficiently filled by talented Indians, who are boycotted 
for no other reason than that they have the misfortune to be the sons of the 
soil.” |The Hvening Jdme makes somewhat similar remarks. | 


52. “We are very glad to see that the Dayaram Jethmal Colleze Board 
Pidndindd append to G liave decided that a letter to Government should be 
i ooh te Ah eget “Teth. arafted, pointing out the unsatisfactory state of the 
meal Sind College Board for finances of the College and asking for further 
financial assistance to the assistance from Government. We have more than 
Gare ete 118). zen ONC. drawn attention to the subject lately, and 
Pov meee: (NP) urged that the institution was one worthy of addi- 
.fional help. For, unless Government consent to 

increase the grant, there appear to be absolutely no other resources, which can 
be drawn upon to save the College from ultimate financial ruin. ‘he suggestion 
that.the fees might be raised is negatived by the probability that, if they much 
exceed the present rates, Sindhi students will abandon the College i in favour of 
those in Bombay. The Karachi Munici pality, which has been urged to increase. 
its present grant, has already more claims upon its funds than it can 
| ly meet; besides, the majority of the students in the College 
Karéchi but from Hyderabad. We consider *hat it would be. 
t the deepest regret, if the only institution which provides for 
x edu ; province were compelled to close its doors for want. 
and we hope that Government will favourably consider the Present. 
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application and assist the, College Board. That the College deservas 
such assistance on, its own merits, is clear from its high percentages 
of: passes in the University examinations........... In five years, at the 
three chief Arts examinations, the Sind College secured the highest percentage 
of passes, no less than ten out of fifteen times, the other highest per- 
centages being distributed among the other ten colleges. Last year the College 
occupied the second place in the Previous and fourth in the Intermediate and 
B.A. examinations, the percentage of passes being 75, 75 and 70 respectively. 
In the latest report the Acting Principal spoke in terms of high praise of the 
intelligence, knowledge of English and interest in their work displayed by the 
students. An institution, which is doing so much good work, deserves the 
support of Government in its extremity.’’ 


53. <A student writes to us:—‘ At the Preliminary examination of our 
ial sated ro school, as at the University examinations, the candi- 
Prono rg fer “ge ", dates have to write their answers in books, which they 
ge their pupils from : we pseeyee 
expressing sympathy with a4Té required to buy from the school authorities. This 
the movement for boyootting year the students requested the authorities to give 
foreign goods ? ; them books made of country paper, but they were 
eocinigaane s toealicas 2 told not to meddle with such matters and to use 
such books as might be provided for them.”” Now, teachers of this type should 
remember that they have no right to do anything likely to produce an undesir- 
able effect on the minds of school-boys. They themselves may flatter Euro- 
peans, however much they like, but they should not shake a student’s faith in 
good acts. Wedo not think that any European officer of the Hducationai 
Depart ment would call upon them to explain why they allowed the boys to use 
country paper. But, even if such an explanation is called for, it is not proper 
for one whose motherland is India to oppose the agitation in favour of indigenous 
goods. School-boys do not in the least wish to learn from their masters the 
art of crying jo-hookum before foreigners. Our ancient sages never told their 
pupils to do any unworthy act, savouring of treason against one’s native land. 
Such pupils and such preceptors have uow gone. ‘The students in the present 
ease have resolved not to attend the examination at all, rather than write their 
answers in books made of English paper. | 


Municipalities. 


54. “ We are not sure that the Corporation can be congratulated on the resolu- 
tion it passed last Monday on the recommendation of 
Contribution of the Bom- the Commissioner to vote three lakhs of rupees towards 
— Municipal Corporation the Royal Visit Commemoration Fund. To us it is an 
o the Prince of Wales ; ; : 
TES OE arithmetical prcblem how the figure was arrived 
Indu Prakdsh (44), 30th at. The estimate of the special Committee appointed 
Aug,, Eng. cols.; “ Avening at the ‘Town Hall meeting is that a lakh of rupees 
Jame (:4), 2nd Sept., Eng. wil] be required for illuminations, decorations and 
cols:; Jam-e-Jamshed (29), 7 ‘aga 
30th Aug ; Bombay Samachar Other temporary amusements. All this is to be at 
(66), 28th Aug. public cost. By what considerations was the con- 
clusion arrived at that fully a half of this amount 
should be subscribed by the Corporation? There are other public bodies 
in the city, richer in funds and burdened with a lesser number of obligations, 
such asthe Port Trust andthe Improvement Trust. Should these bodies 
contribute their proportionate quota towards the required amount ?......... Then 
we come to the contribution of 25 lakhs to.be made towards the permanent 
memorial.,........ The projected museum is to be a Presidency memorial, 
and the 3 lakhs given by Government forms about a two-hundredth 
part of the total annual income of tiie Presidency or say about an eightieth 
part of the portion of the income allotted to the local Government. 
Compare with this the contribution of the Corporation, which comes to about 
a twenty-eighth part of its annual income, so that the Corporation’s loyalty 
may be set down as being about seven times as strong as that of the Bombay 
Government!!! We do not know how far the rate-payers will congratulate 
the Corporation on the inordinate exuberance of its loyalty at their expense. 
The Corporation has thought it necessary to attach two conditions to its gift. 
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‘be represented by two members on the Committee of 
Museum and the other that if a public hall is attached to the 
im’ it should be available for all public meetings for legitimate pur- 
ses. - The two conditions really amount to one, for the right to decide what are 
legitimate purposss’ will vest in the Committee and the voice of the Oorpor- 
ation could be heard only through its representatives. The Corporation asks 
x only two representatives, without knowing what the total number on 


| the Committee is to be. This may be 10 or 20 and the voice of the two may 


be altogether drowned by an overwhelming Government majority. What 
arantees have the Corporation taken against this contingency? Who cah 
say that the Museum may not turn out to be a second Town Hall, which is now 
monopolized for loyalty demonstrations and balls and entertainments? ”’ 
[The Hveuing Jdme, on the other hand, remarks :—‘ We congratulate the 
Municipal Corporation of Bombay on the liberal contribution it has made 
to the fund for the celebration of the Royal visit. Three lakhs is a big 
sum, but it would not be grudged by any one who has a due sense of the 
obligations of the inhabitants of this city in the matter, It was a call 
that duty demanded should be most handsomely responded to, and we 
rejoice that this has been done without a single dissentient voice.’ The 
Jdm-e-Jamshed deplores that the Bombay Corporation should have con- 
tributed an unconscionably large amount as its contribution to the 
museum proposed to be erected asa memorial of the Royal visit. It thinks 
that the Corporation would have been well-advised in diverting this sum to 
the construction of cheap chawls for the poor and getting the foundation stone 
thereof laid by the Prince of Wales. The paper adds that such a scheme 
would have commended itself to His Royal Highness, who has evinced his 
personal interest in the question of housing the poor in England. The Bombay 
Samachér makes a similar suggestion. | 


55. ‘The policy adopted by Government in granting financial aid to 
ina Peay are Municipalities impoverished by expenditure on 
af a ; 0 se "Eresictalitiee plague measures is not sufficiently liberal. It consists 
on account of plague expendi- in keeping one hand on the collar of the suppliant, 
ture. threatening to turn him out, while the other hand 
Indian Spectator (7), 4nd ig kept on his arm as if to lead him on encouragingly. 
ieee. ereyemehe 9) The general rule is that the entire cost of plague 
measures must be borne by the rate-payers who benefit 
thereby, and no part of it can be thrown on the State on the ground that 
other municipal areas and residents have directly or indirectly been benefited 
by the measures adopted by a particular Municipality. But there may be 
special cases in which this rule may be departed from. In selecting these 
deserving objects of compassion the Government would consider the actual 
cash balance of the Municipality, its general capacity for meeting the 
burden by taxation and the efforts made by it to meet the expenditure, 
When the finances of our local Government were in a depleted condition, 
the Government of India reserved to itself the right of sanctioning 
grants to local bodies, for it was not safe to allowa bankrupt to be too 
generous. Atthe last Budget meeting in Calcutta the Honourable Mr. 
Baker was in a more confiding mood, as he believed that the era of Provincial 
insolvency had passed away. When, therefore, the Honourable Mr. Gokhale 
pleaded the cause of the impoverished Municipalities, he made a favourable 
endorsement on the petition for the consideration of the local Government......... 
The result was that the local Government asked for an interpretation of the 
Finance Minister’s words, and it is now ruled that the Jocal Government may 
make grants-in-aid without reference to the Supreme Government. So the 
suppliants are delivered over to the Provincial Government, The Finance 
Minister, however, has not dropped his hand to the normal posture: it is still 
on a level with the beggar’s neck, An J. B. is added to the effect that ‘ the 
‘conversion of a loan into a grant is a dangerous form of aid which should not 
rdinarily be adopted.’” [The Jdm-e-Jamshed takes a somewhat simiiar view 


‘of the new policy announced in the Press Note regarding grants-in-aid to 


municipalities on account of plague expenditure. | 
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*56. “In no other Presidency or province have Municipalities been 
Qujaréti (25), Brad Sept. impoverished to such an extent.as they have been in 
tink. ott. ; P“? this Presidency by enormous plague expenditure. In 
fact it is notorious that all sanitary progress is af a 
standstill. The loans advanced by the local Government have enabled certain 
bankrupt Municipal Boards to tide over their difficulties for the time being, 
But their inability to repay these loans with interest has led to further 
financial embarrassments, The situation thus created has been often brought 
to the notice of the Provincial and Supreme Governments by Honourable 
Members at Council meetings, by Provincial Conferences and by the Indian 
press. But beyond general expressions of sympathy and a merciless enunciation 
of the principle that every Municipal Board must bear its own plague and 
sanitary charges, no relief has been granted. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale 
drew the attention of the Supreme Government to the hardships of the 
Municipalities, and the Honourable Mr. Baker replied that with the advantage 
of a new Provincial Settlement the Bombay Government would have it in 
their power to afford such relief as they thought proper consistently with the 
principles laid down by the Indian Government. It has now been made clear 
that no reference need be made to the latter for obtaining their sanction. The 
grant of financial relief to Municipalities is, however, hedged in with so many 
limitations and qualifications that it will practically depend upon the generosity 
of local officers and of the local Government to decide which Municipal Boards 
are entitled to relief and to what extent. The correspondence that has been 
published initiates a departure from the unrelenting principle that has been 
adhered to so far....... But we doubt if the cause of sanitary progress will be 
materially assisted even with the increased resources of the Provincial Govern- 
ment, though some bankrupt Municipal Boards will doubtless be started on their 
legs again. We, however, welcome the recognition by the Indian Government 
of a principle for which the public had been crying for the last seven or eight 
years. Let us hope the Bombay Government will find it in their power to 
assist impoverished Municipalities in a truly liveral spirit.” 


57. Weare gratified to find that asum of about Rs. 40,000 has fallen 
to the share of the District Local Board of ,Surat 
Government grant tothe from the grant made to the Bombay Government by 
Peecnuiliee ler wililsing i the Government of India for local improvements, 
mesh Prakésh (37), 26th We desire to draw the attention of the Board to what 
Aug. we think is one of the most urgent needs of tue 
district, which, if supplied, would greatly add to the 
convenience of the public. We refer to the absence of a bridge over the 
river which intercepts the trunk road connecting Bardoli and Mandvi villages. 
People, who have to travel over that road on business, have to put up with much 
inconvenience and delay in crossing the river, especially during the monsoon, 
We hope that our popular and sympathetic Collector, Mr. Westropp, will look 
into the matter and utilize a portion of the grant received by the Board in 
supplying this crying want. 
68. “The appointment made by the Bombay Government of Rao 
Bahadur Keshavlal Hiralal as President of the 
The new President of the Ahmedabad Municipality will, we hope, be received 
—— aed Ont ong With entire satisfaction by the general public of 
aoe Eng. cols. pie Ahmedabad. Looking to the present condition and 
finances of the. Ahmedabad Municipality, a strong, 
able, independent and experienced man was imperatively needed at its head, 
and we are glad to say that Rao Bahadur Keshavlal is such a man. He has 
served the Government in various capacities, and has a brilliant record of past 
services.......... .We hope the new President will try his ptmost to pacify 
and mitigate the differences that unhappily exist among the Municipal 
Commissioners of Ahmedabad.”’ 


59, The public of Ahmedabad have been disagreeably surprised at the 

aces Metta. hel selection of Mr, Keshavlal Hiralal, a retired Deputy 

et aay Samdchér (S%) Collector, for the office of President of the Ahmedabad 
pt. oF eee see Rey 

Municipality. Inthe present critical condition of 

civic affairs in Ahmedabad, the Municipality ently needs at its helm a 


President, who can command the confidence alike of Government and the 
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bople. Such a man was found bythe Oollector of Ahmedabad in Mr. Bhai- 

ikar Nenabhai, who in spite of his multifarious en ents consented 
sept the office of President. The inhabitants of the city were delighted 

ywrospect of Mr. Bhaishankar’s, appointment, for they were sanguine that 

8 able ..: the Municipality would once more regain the proud 
im which it occupied in time of Mr. Ranchhodlal Chhotalal, But the 
Commissioner, N. D., for reasons best known to himself, over-ruled the Col- 
lector’s recommendation and nominated Mr. Keshavlal as President. It is 
Bees hardly likely that Mr. Keshavlal’s official experience will stand him in good 
(ae stead in discharging the onerous duties that will devolve upon him. On the 
ss contrary, there is reason to fear that his official training and traditions, having 
very probably created a bias in his mind against the popular side, will hamper 
the smooth working of Municipal administration in the city. 


60. “ Theelection matter at Hyderabad is now done with. Mr. Mathradas 
| was opposed in his candidature by Mr. Hassamal, who 
Sequel of the recent bye- withdrew from the contest a little before the com- 
cect ot ES toes a mencement of the polling. Weare glad that the whole 
indhi' (56), 19th Ang., , ' 7 
: Eng. cols. matter was amicably disposed of....... Such squabbles 
hag create heart-burnings and tend to divide the people 
for life, thus rendering public work a matter of real difficulty. We would 
advise our Municipal Commissioners at Hyderabad to sink their mutual differ- 
ences for the sake of the common weal and rise equal to the occasion in dealing 
with matters of public interest ; then only will efficiency in local self-government 
be rendered possible. Above all we would wish the President to keep himself 
aloof from party spirit and show that catholicity of feeling, which has made 
Mr. Tahilram’s presidentship a veritable success.”’ 
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Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


61. “ Under the auspices of the Swadeshi Vastu Pracharini Sabha an 
ii enthusiastic and crowded meeting was held in Vidya- 
(aie dation anode ‘ae rambhai Dutt Mandir on Saturday evening with 
ges Fagor (44), on cen oe S. 1 gil a “a — N et | po 
Ug-,e Ming. Cols.; Somoay thousand people attended, including man engall 
Samachér (66), 28th Aug. = secidents, A resolution was “se iiniathisien 
with Bengal in its opposition to the partition scheme. Next it was resolved 
to patronise indigenous industries and boycott foreign goods. A committee 
was formed to keep up a continuous agitation and take pledges from people 
that they would, so far as possible under the circumstances, use only home-made 
goods. Speeches were delivered byMessrs, Bodas, Bhat, Chipluakar, Kothare, 
Page and others,........ We learnthat the committee have till now been able 
to receive about a thousand pledges.” [|The Bombay Samdchadr writes :—A 
meeting of the residents of Bombay was to be held on Saturday, the 26th 
August, at the Framji Cawasji Institute, under the Presidency of Dr. Desh- 
mukh, in connection with the boycotting movement, but as the public in 
the mofussil expressed a desire to send representatives to the meeting, it was 
decided to: convene it at some future date. The public at large of the city, 
however, being not aware that the meeting had been postponed, thronged in 
large numbers at the Institute on the day previously announced. Students of the 
Government Law School had secured permission from their professors to absent 
themselves from their respective classes in order to enable them to attend the 

meeting.| . - | 
62. Ata meeting of the Maratha Theatrical Conference, which is holding 
Sénj Vartamén (92), 29th its first session at the Framji Cawasji Institute for 
or viek aa ’ the purpose of devising means to improve the condition 
‘ of the several Marathi dramatic companies in the 
Presidency, Mr. Krishnaji Abaji Guru proposed a resolution to the effect that 
the Marathi theatrical companies should purchase Indian-made articles for use 
in their theatres, In support of his proposition he observed :—We can hope to 
emulate the patriotism of the Japanese by joining the boycotting movement 
get on foot by our Bengali brethren. The boycott of foreign goods, however, 
Temes should not extend to imports from Japan, which is an Asiatic country. You 
-  ¢  . ‘#hould endeavour to give practical effect to this resolution and not allow it 
> ~—-—Ss to. remain a dead letter. Mr. Madhbavrao Patil supported the resolution, which 
ee was passed almost unanimously .by the meeting, Mr. Bapusaheb of Indore being 
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the solitary dissentient. [In its issue of 28th August the same paper reports :-— 
The swadesht movement set afoot in Bengal is gradually spreading among the 
Deccanis in Bombay. On Sunday,the 27th August, at Topiwalla’s chawl, 
Mohun Buildings and other chawls inhabited by the Deccanis, several meetings 
were held where it.was resolved to use, as far as possible, native-made goods. 
Up to date more than 900 persons in Bombay have signeda pledge to discard 
foreign articles. | 


63. “The Amraoti students held a meeting on Saturday last for expressing 
sympathy with the Bengalis in the partition of their 
Meetings at various places province and adopting resolutions to use country-made 
fo cebliig- Bragsnae sg goods as far as practicable. Inspite of the peremptory 
"lade Praktah (44), 394, Injunction of the Boarding Superintendent to the 
and 28th Aug., Eng. cols. contrary, almost all the students of the Government 
High School hostel attended the meeting. This act 
of disobedience exasperated the loyal Superintendent, who gave a sound 
caning tothe students and inflicted upon them a fine of one rupee each!” 
[In another issue the same paper reports :—* A grand and enthusiastic meeting 
of the citizens of Ndsik was held on the 27th August. Resolutions were 
passed sympathising with Bengal in her threatened partition, and approving 
of the swadeshi movement.”’ | 


64. The Broach correspondent of the Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—A public 
meeting of the inhabitants of Broach was held under 
the auspices of the Broach District Association on 
Sunday, the 27th August, at the house of the late Rao 
Bahadur Chunilal Manecklal for taking steps to bring the products of Broach 
to the notice of foreign purchasers and to encourage the consumption of native- 
made goods in the city. With the exception of two Parsi youths and a 
Muhammadan merchant, the meeting was wholly composed of Hindus, 
Mr. Mohanlal Manecklal, a local pleader, was in the chair. In opening the pro- 
ceedings he exhorted his audience to exert themselves to the utmost for the 
development of indigenous industries by purchasing native-made, in preference 
to foreign, articles, Mr. Dayabhai Dalpatbhai Dalal, Swami Kishananand and 
other speakers also addressed the meeting and advocated the boycotting of 
foreign manufactures. A native merchant from Surat then exhibited before 
the meeting specimens of Indian products. Mr. Ambashanker Malji, a pleader, 
suggested that the District Association of Broach should be entrusted with the 
task of carrying out the objects of the meeting. He said that the aim of the 


Sanj Vartaman (92), 29th 
Aug. 3 


promoters of the meeting was not to boycott English-made articles altogether, . 


but to give preference to native products where these could hold their own 
against English manufactures. After some discussion it was resolved to start 
a@ joint stock company with a capital of Rs. 25,000 for selling native-made 
articles in Broach and Mr, Dayabhai Dalpatbhai was. appointed Secretary to 
this company. . 


65. With reference to the proceedings in the Court of the 2nd Presidency 
aii eile tiie ea aa Magistrate against one OU, R. Rogers for causing 
Sarees in Bombay for Sti@vous hurt to Vasanji Waghji (oéde paragraph 51 
committing a fatal assault Of Weekly Report No, 34), which resulted in death, the 
upon a Hindu tailor. Bombay Samachar reports:—After the examina- 
Bombay Samachar (6), tion of the prosecution witnesses the Magistrate 
+0. apt deelined to frame any charges against the accused 
C. R. Rogers. On a consideration of the whole evidence before him the 
Magistrate found that the accused was in no way responsible for the death of 
the tailor, which was at most the result of an accident due to his having fallen 
down a staircase. He further found that Rogers was also not guilty of having 
caused hurt to the deceased. The accused was, therefore, discharged, 


M. A. BAIG, 
~ Oriental Translator to Government. 


Oflice of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 7th September 1906. : 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested te 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as-to any local complaint which 
‘appears.to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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me Harivithald4s ; Hindu (Das ShrimAli 
Mimeklal An Amb4rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26. 


Umedram Nagindd#s Df&y4bhéi; Hindu 
(Bania) ; 26. 
r 
Sad@shiv Vishvandth May4dev; Hindu 
(Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 28. 
Waman Govind S4pkar; Hindu (Desha otha 
Brahman); 47. 
Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott... ai Fs 
Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitp4awan 
Brahman); 38. | 
Do. Do. coe] 
Sh@h Ma4nekl4l Ambdéram Doctor; ial 
(Bania). 
Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited. 


Manager being Damodar S4vlaram Yande- 
—— (Maratha) ; 39. 
Jagannath Raghunath Ajgaonkar; 
Caseswed Brahman); 24. 

Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brdhman); 33. 

Vindyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan' 
Brahman); 36. 

Démodar S4vléram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
39. 

Dw&rkan4th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ;! 
30. 

Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu ( Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 

Ganesh N4&rdyan Joshi; 
Bréaman) ; 30. 


Hindu 


Hindu roid 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 ... coe 
A. Gomes; Goanese ; 44... sah ia sis 
(Ij English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatallah, 


B.A., LL.B. 

(2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 

Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 us 


Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 32 ove 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 31. 


Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; :) oo 


—, aca Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 
Bania) ; 38. 


ee Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 


yat) ; 35. 
Aandi “Go 1 J eck ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Vaishnav Brahman) ; 
Govind Gan haan Hindu (Konka- 


nastha Brahman); 28. 


a Dantes DeSouza; Christian (Goa- 
nese); 32, 
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Brahman) ; 39 


“No. Name of Publication. Where Pablished. Editions Name, caste and age of Editor, mar 
GUJARATI. 
64 | Akhb4r-e-Islém ... vel Bombay... Daily oe] K&zi IsmAil K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan;} 2,500 
39, 
65 | Akhb4r-e-Soudagar | Do. ne — o , .»-| Naén4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi; 48 3,000 
66 | Bombay Saméchar D0, eee Os: * te ».| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 4,200 
P4rsi ; 35. 
67 | Broach Mitra »»-| Broach .o-| Weekly ... -»+| Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 300 
Kshatriya) ; 23. 
68 | Broach SamAéchéar... 24 ‘Do. es \ ond --| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 50 ... ar 500 
69 | Chay-Chav =e Bombay ... .--| Fortnightly  ...| Nagindés Manchér4ém; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 300 
38. 
70 | Cutch Kethiiwir Varta-| Rajkot ...  — sse| Weekly ... ove 800 v0 
min. 
71 | Deshi Mitra oes a Surat | Do. .| Maganl4l Kikabhai; Hindu (Shrawak); 35.:.| 1,400 
72 | Din Mani ... -++| Broach ... coc]. DO. cee .| Nath4l4l Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathur K4yastha 250 
| Bania) ; 26. 
73 | Dnyanottejak «e+ Ahmedabad .| Fortnightly .| Chhotalal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 800 
“4 | Friend of India .. se ie eg ..| Weekly ... .| Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitpawan 400 
ret | Brahman); 50. 
‘o | Fursad oes -++| Bombay ... .., Monthly ...| Bomanji Navroji Kabr4ji; Parsi ; 4 725 
76 | Gap Sap we see) Do. .«:| Fortnightly _...] M. C. Ratnagar & Co. 1,200 
77 | Hitechchhu vee vo Ahmedabad eoe| Weekly ... ..| Kalidaés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 46 ... a 300 
| 
78 | Jém-e-Jahanooma vee! Bombay ... seek: ae .| Ratansbaw Frdmji Ach@ria; Parsi; 29 soo} 41,000 
| 
72 | Kaira Times | Nadifd ... 5 Do. see > see) Anupsi MAneckl4l Des#i; Hindu (Visa Srimali} 350 
| Bania) ; 36. 
80 | Kaira Vartamdan ... «e+ Kaira Do. .| Kahandas Fulckand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
| Shravak Bania) ; 55. | 
81 | Kathidwdr Sam4ch4r " Ahmedabad Do. ...| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 500 
man); 44. 
82 | Loka Mitra e+) Bombay ... --» Bi-weekly .| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} . 1,000 
| P4rsi ; 35. 
83 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sddra | Weekly.es -e:| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia’ 800 
| Brahman); 45. 
S4 | Navséri Prak4sh ... eee) Navsari .. sas Do. ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... 800 
: | 
85 =| Nure Elam oe si Bombay ... ..| Montadly,.. ..| NaSarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 550 
86 | Praja Mitr’ .| Kardchi... .| Bi-weekly -+»| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 270 
31. 
OF | Praja Mitra ees -| Baroda ... »£) Fortnightly .| Vy4s Jivanlél Chhaganl4l ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 300 
| 25. | 
88 Praja Pokar sen eee! Surat +] Weekly ... .| Hormasji J amenedyt Parsi; 45 Pie -_ 000 
89 | Prak&ésh and Gadgad4t ...| Bombay... : Do. 7 : ae — Mancharam ; ; Hindu (Dasa Bania); 500 
90 | Punch Dand eee} Do, | Do. ey Samer Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 
43. 
91 | Samsher Bahddur... .«| Ahmedabad ...| Do. sx ...| Savaibhai Réichand; Hindu (Jain) ; 62 = 150. 
92 | Sé4nj Vartamén ... --+| Bombay... oool Daily on .| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— | 3,600 
(1). Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Pa4rsi; 
(2) gure Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. 
93 {Sind Vartamdn ... «| Karachi... © ...] Weekly... Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohana); 39... 260 
94 Stri Bodh eee eee eee Bombay eee eee Monthly ese Jehangir Kaikhasru KAbr&ji 3 Parsi ; 35. eee 500 
95 |Surat Akhbar ow. eo-| Surat... ...| Weekly ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49... eee 300 
| | 
96 | Svadesh Bandhu ... oo Meahudha | Do. se — ...| Anopram we Visashrim&li; Hindu 175 
(Haetves)s 2 
HINDI. | 
OF ;« Pandit... ose eer} Poona eee veo] Weekly cos eee| Govindrao Gangéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan 160 
: j4ri) ; 43; and arabai, wife of the above ; 32. 
98 | Sharman Samachar eee | Bombay ... ot: Be a Shambhunath Sharma; Hindu;45 .. 4. 
99 |Shri Venkateshvar Samfi-| Do. .,.. ok es ale -o.| Pandit leon 3 eg Sharma; Hindu (Nagar 
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Karnatak Vritta ... 


Dakshin Vritta 
Deshakdélavartam4n 


Dherwéir Vritta 
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110 | Belgaum Samichér 


ee 


| Khéndesh Chitragupta 
Khandesh Vaibhav 
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Haveri 
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Théna ... 
Dhulia ... 
Ratadgiri 
Belgaum... 
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Poona ... 
Thana ... 
Poona ... 
Sholapur 

Poona... 

Bombay... 
Poona ... 
Dbulia ... 
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Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Weekly ... 


ere 


Monthly 
Weekly ... 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


eee 


Monthly 
Weekly ... 


(2) Anndcharya Bal&charya Hoskeri; Hindu 


M4dhavanand Saraswati; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman) ; 47. 


Woe Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 
ay shi bee yat) ; 37. 
Shiv. war om Khénolkar; Hindu 


(K ore bag Brahman) ; 34 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 

Gurvr@do R4glavendra Mamdapur ; ; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 41, 

Gundo Nelgire Nddgir ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 

Kamalashankar Dinkar J athér ; Hindu (Kar- 
héda Brahman’: $ 4l. 

Gaurishankar R4mprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 
Br&hman); 41, 


Dhondo K4shin4th Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Bréhman); 23. 
Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 


shasth Yajurvedi Brahman); 34. | 
Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27 


desis 


41. 

Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; 
(Pathare. Prabhu) ; 42. 

Rémchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khdadilkar ; Hindu (Chit+ 
pawan Brahman) ; 40. 

Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke ; ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 40. 

Abaéji Ramchandra Savant ; 
42. 

Jagannath Balaji Hindu (Karhdda 
Braéhman) ; 38. 

Sadaishiv Vithal Parasnavis ; Hindu (Chaéndra- 
seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 67. 

Mabadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 32. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman) ; 48. 

Sadaishiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 


Hindu 


Hindu (Maratha) ; 


Sapre ; 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 
man); 41. 

Vishnu Govind Bij&purkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brdhman); 41. 

Krishn4ji Kashinaéth Phadke; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 38. 

K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 52. 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpd- 
wan Brihman) ; 75. 
Trimbak A'bAji Raje; Hindu (Kdyasth 
Prabhu) ; 41. 

Shivrdm Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman); 39. 

Guvied 

Bréhman); 46. | 
Hari N Srdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 38. 

Krishnaji N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 49. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 48. 


Narayan Kikade ; Hindu (Deshasth| 


Bhan Raoji Sindekar ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Braéhman) ; 26. 

Yadav Bal na Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 39. 

Bhikaji Gopdl Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 
man); age 35, 

R4mkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brahman); 27. 


Gangadhar Vaan Barve; Hindu (Chitpawan} 


Brahman) 
‘Pindurang babes Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 


150 


500 


Hari Bhikaji Sémant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhmn); 300400 


1,500 
25 
100 
275 
1,000 
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188 |Moda Vritta ... ..|W4i ... | Weekly... —...| K4shinath Véman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 50 
Brahman) ; 48. 


189 | Mumbai Punch ... --- Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly .... Anandrao Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gand 100 
girl). | Saraswat Brahman); 30. ' 
140 | Mumbai Vaibhav »».| Bombay... eoo| Daily... -»| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
pawan Brahmav) ; 43. 


141: | Mumbai Vaibhav eat), EE: ieee .»-| Weekly ... oce Do. do. eee] 1,950 


142 | Nagar Samachar... ..| Ahmednagar ...| Do. oe ».| Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 24, | 200 


143 | Nésik Vritta ...  ...| Nasik ...  ...) Do. ..  ...| Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitpawan! 4509 | 
Brahman); 28. | 
Nipdni Vaibhav ... coc] NIPANI ceo ae . eR: be ...| Vishnu $Ramchandra Vijapurkar; Hindu 
_ . . (Deshasth Brahman); 50. ad ” 
145 | Nyd4y Sindhu... w:| Ahmednagar ...| Do... ..| Waman Shridhar Kukde: Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Brdhman) ; 31. 
146 | Pandhari Bhushan ooo| EaDdharpur «| Do, ,.. | Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 75 
Brahman) ; 34. 
14; | Pandhari Mitra ... ove DO. eee a ae oe eee} GOVind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman) ; 42. 
..| VWaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 300 
wat Brahman). ) 
149 | Poona Vaibhav ... -»+| Poona... ji oe ...| Ganesh Mahb4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 250 
| Brahman) ; 36. | 
150 } Prabodh Chandrika .»-| Jalgaon ... | Do. we  .,.| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth' 
| | Brahman) ; 39. 
i ...| Ganesh Ballal Phansa@lkar; Hindu (Karh4da 500 
) Brahman) ; 32, 
152 | Pratod cee -«e| Islampur wel” IOs ete ...| Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu (Karhddalgonn 369 
Brahman) ; 23. 
153 | Raghav Bhushan... aa A i seel: A ae ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 


148 | Parikshak ... =r eo-| Belgaum eco} Do. 


151 Prakash ... ips ooo] BATATE ccc vast OO 


| 
154, | Satya Mitra ae ...| Malegaon al. Bee “a ae — Hirachand ; Hindu (Gujar4ti Jain) ; 200 
| 6. 

155 | Satya Sadan we vee) Alibag ... os ie ee eee| R4oji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdh- 150 
: | man); 53. | 
156 | Satyi Shodhak ... -oo| Ratnagiri a Be ee ...| Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 950 
Brahman) ; 60. 
157 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari.| Poona ... ...| Fortnightly —...| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 850 
buddhi; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 

Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 45. 


158 | Sholdpur Samachar ees} Sholapur ...| Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati) ; 46 400 
159 | Shrigonda Vritta... .»»| Shrigonda ee <<a ...| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
| 44. 


160 | Shri Shahu 060 coo] SAtATA aoe ool Mh. sos _ se -_ Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 100 
man); 22. 
161 | Shubh Suchak ... ove} Dow = ces och OO ae ...| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp&wan 150 
Brahman); 61. , 
162 |Sumant... ve vost AATEG cos eee} Do. see eeo| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De-|. 80 
7 shasth Brahman); 33. 
163 | Vidya Vilas soe -o-| Kolhapur --»| Bi-weekly ...| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Br@hman); 21. 
164 |) Vihari ce ie ...| Bombay. -«| Weekly ... ...| Balkrishna Na@rayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman); 365. | 
165 | Vividh Dny4n Vistdér ...; Do. oe ---| Monthly... eee} (1} Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni... is 600 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath $Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). 
166 | Vrittaser ... jue ar de woo} Weekly ... ...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
| pawan Brahman; 51. 
167 | Vritta Sudha = w» oro} Satara eee oof DO. cae »ee| Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| Brahman); 38. 
168 | Vydp4ri  .. coe eee] SOORE csc ae ee ee "aa ae Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
| man); 39. 


169 | Vydpdr Sam4char .. --»| Ahmednagar ..., Do, icc a Rutunchand Punamehand Mutha Hindu (Mar- 1,200 


wadi) ; 30. 


SINDI. 7 


170 ) Khairkh4h Sa ...| Larkhana -«-| Weekly ... ...| Hakim Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ;| About 


32. 
171 | Muséfir ...  . — «»| Hyderabad (Sind).| Do. .. — ..| Tdrachand Tahilsing; Hindu (Amil); 20 ...1 1.600 
172 | Sind Sudhar coo = eae} Karachi... onek: Ee ese ..., Khaénchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 38... 500 


73 |Sookree we ov DOr ane] Dow neyo tAumal Reghumal ; Hindu (Lohana);42 | 999 
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Mister Makhanchu os 
Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr ee 
| Tohfa-i-Deccan ... - 


Guyara't1 anD HINDI. 


Manra’THI AND Ka’‘NARESE. 


ManrArut anp URDU. 
Gulbarga Samfchér__... 


PORTUGUBSE-KONKANI, 


A Luz fe ial iad 


Do. eee 


Poona ... 


Ahmedabad 


Bagalkot 


abad Deccan). 


Bombay... 


jas Do. ses 


eee} Daily cos 
seo] Weekly oes 


woe] Weekly oes 


ves) Weekly cso 


Gulbarga (Hyder-| Weekly ... 


ees Weekly... 


4 


Mahamad 
(Sunni); 32, 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Muhammadan. 
Tajammal Hosain ; Muhammadan 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


madan (Shaik); 31. 


hy. 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; 
Brahman, Smarta) ; 382. 


50. 


Antone Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 


Ali <Anvar. Ali; Muham 
Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 


Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 


F arrakh ; 
Shaik Abdulla walad Shaik Mahomed ; Muham- 


Bh4gubhai Fatechand K4rbhdri; Hindu (Jain) ; 


Hindu (Deshasth 


Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 


1,400 


1,000 


Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics, 
B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in ‘talics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 


list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the 


$i Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<, 


Nunes 


Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (SI[ or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 


D.. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


| 


No, 


| 


30a 


65a 


78a 


80a 


81s 


110, 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
ace 
No, Namo of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 
iz 
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30a | Karachi Samachar +} Karachi...  ...| Weekly... - ..,) Balkrishna Kashindth Mlalvankar; Hindu 100 
(Mar&tha) ; 31. 


Gus ABATI. 
654 | Aryavir ... coe soe} Dohad eee -oo| Weekly ... «| Krishnardo Mangeshréo Fadnis; _— 260 
(Shenvi Brahman) ; 30. | 
78a | Jivadaya ... _ oe Surat .. | Monthly... ->| Dhirajrém Dalpatrém Vaid; Hindu (Audich 500 
Bréhman) ; 36. ) 
80a | Kathiawar Mitra... ...; Ahmedabad ...| Weekly...  ...| Jadurém Shd4mji Dave; - Hindu (Andich| 300 
| Brahman). 


' 


8la | Khedut .. coe .».| Bhavnagar --| Fortnightly  ...| Dulabhram Ramji; Hindu (Jain) 0 oe 


Maka THI. | 


1104 | Bhala cee vis eee] ROOM’ cco = onal Ti>momthiy — ses Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ;| ~~900 
Hindu ( Karhadé Brahman) ; 30, 


1lla | Brahmodaya vee se| Mahad ... -+»| Fortnightly ...| Narayan Balwant Hardikar ; Hindu (Karhfda| .. 
: Brahman). 
INDHI, 


171a | Sind Kesary me »..| Shikarpur ooo} Weekly ... .-.| Chelérim M4nghirmal ; Hindu (Luh4na); 40. 100 
| 


The Editor of No. 70 is Kalidés Motiram and its circulation is 150. 
Nos, 62, 116, 146 and 177 have ceased to existe 
The publication of Nos, 38, 45, 51, 90, 91, 114 and 117 has been temporarily suspended, 
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| thinks of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, 
Clause abont th nce of. . *s 14: 4} nde “4 
India “in agate fax nese | the provision relatin bo the defence of 
Afitence. -Japanese in case need, it is a very ; 
Indian Social Reformer (6), wish. So far as we can; judge, the news of such a” 
10th Sept.; Kai (127), 8th provision in the treaty of alliance has impressed the 
Cops. people as a proof of the acknowledgment by the 
British Government of its inability to defend the country under certain con- 
tingencies. The next feeling is one of doubt as to why the British Government 
does not seek to strengthen the defence of India by appealing to the support of the 
three hundred millions of India rather than that of the fifty millions of Japan. 
Then, it is felt that if the British people find that they cannot hold the country, 
they have no right to call in third parties, who, in the event of any invasion 
being repelled with their help, are not unlikely to acquire claims and rights in 
the land which they had helped to hold. Side by side with these, there is a 
feeling of satisfaction that the alliance is with an Asiatic Power, and that the 
passive, if not active, influence of that Power may operate in favour of the 
concession of more rights and liberties to the Indian people. It is hoped that, 
with the security guaranteed by this alliance, it may be found possible to reduce 
the military expenditure of the country, and to devote more money and attention 
to its internal development, to education, sanitation and the amelioration 
of the condition of the agriculturists.” |The dl ruefully remarks that the 
British Government distrusts the Indians and does not want their help for 
the defence of India, although they are more numerous as well as stronger and 
better built than the Japanese. | 


2. ‘The success of Japan is to us a source of unmixed satisfactien. The 
materialistic nations of Western Europe, who appeared 

What can Asiatics learn by their conduct to believe that their civilization was 
ae triamph over the best, that they were all-powerful, and that the 
Praja Bandhu (33), 3ra Asiatics had been created by God to besubject to them, 
Sept., Eng. cols. have learnt a lesson which they can never forget. 
The idea that Christian nations only are destined to 

rule the world has been rudely shaken to its foundations. Indians and 
Chinese have learnt, what no amount of direct preaching could have 
succeeded in impressing upon them, that the European is not inherently 
superior to the Asiatic, and that national regeneration ultimately depends on 
patriotism and effective organization. There is one more lesson, which our 
countrymen may profitably learn from the recent war.......... The sacrifices 
that Japan has made for ensuring her national existence have been indeed 
heavy, but national greatness cannot be bought on cheaper terms. There 
is a talk now all over India of reviving Indian industries, and much un- 
necessary fuss is made over the matter. ‘The simplest remedy is to go to the root 


of the matter, viz., to discard foreign goods and to start new industries in the. 


country. The latter is no easy thing, Capital is the first requisite. In 
Bengal with all the noise that we hear, they have not been able to. collect even: 
10 lakhs. As for boycotting foreign goods, our readers will be surprised to hear 
that even those, who are reckoned among the leaders of the people and make. 
the Council Hall resound with their speeches, are not prepared to make any 
sacrifice of taste or comfort in order to give a helping hand to our nascent 
industries, This is not the course that was pursued by Japan. Mere speeches 
never make a great people. Silent but persistent pursuit of our aims in the 
face of all difficulties and at all sacrifices is the only road that leads to the. 
desired goal.» Quiet and honest workers are needed for this purpose.” 


3, “The most important lesson, which the Russo-Japanese war has 
Gujarati Punch (27), 3rd taught to the world, is that an Asiatic Power is not 
Sept., Sie atti. inherently impotent to tackle the military strategy 
and naval tactics of the West, that the Asiatic intelli- 

gence, when pitted against the European, does not always prove itself inferior 
to the latter, that with equal resources and equal opportunities, the oriental 
mind can grapple with military and naval problems with the same ease and 
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which was hitherto considered tobe the monopoly of the West. The 
mo war has thus exploded the mischievous doctrine that the Hast 
wy in 


, ferior to the West. It was this fallacy which induced Russia to 
» her policy of ag ion and aggrandisement, and we are sure that, with 

osion of this fa , the Russians will keep themselves within their. 
rights and abstain from encroaching upon other nations’ privileges. There is a. 
limit beyond which no nation’s wrong-doing can go. The moment the 
limit is traversed, the‘ethical law of retribution sets in and visits the offender. 
severe punishment... ....... Another lesson which the Russo-Japanese war 
has imparted to the world is that a nation, like an individual, is the architect of 
her own fortune......,.. Japan’s successes have stimulated a new and stronger 
patriotism in India. She has been the heroine of the East, which will, for 
years to come, look upon her as its leader and guide.” 


4, Writing about the peace concluded between Japan and Russia, the 
Arunodaya observes:—The ambition of all Asiatic 
glenn on cs _ on nations should not be circumscribed by mere empty 
vidential opportunity afford- boast about Japan’s victories; they should, in practical 
> Pagel eam fur improving — * the ogo 4 yer Land of the re 
| ~ un, e necessity for such action is greater in the 
1 op athe derabaae case of a subject race than of an independent nation. 
Providence gives to every nation, whetber dependent or independent, but one 
opportunity to achieve something substantial. If that opportunity is allowed 
to slip, it may not recur for a long time. India has been favoured at the present 
juncture with such an opportunity. We have long been trying to improve our 
lot by such means as the Congress, Conferences, petitions, addresses, lectures, 
newspapers, but without any avail. Nay, the adoption of these means has led 
Europeans to look down upon us as mere prattlers and increased their activity 
in plundering the country. In these circumstances it behoves us to make the 
most of the opportunity which has been given to us, as it were, by a divine 
dispensation, That opportunity lies in the surging tide of patriotism, which has 
at present swept all over India. If we launch our barge on this tide, we might 
hope some day to reach the shore of progress; if we miss it, we shall sigh in 
vain for another such tide to flow again for many 2 long day to come. 


5. The Vihdré publishes an article describing an imaginary dream. 

ee of an agriculturist, who while asleep was carried 
eee woe of India under sway to the land of the moon, where he was ques- 
Vihdri (164), 4th Sept. tioned by one of the inhabitants thereof about the 
British administration of India. The agriculturist 

is said to have made the familiar complaints against the British Government : 
that it makes an outward show of sympathy towards its subjects, but secretly 
endeavours to bring about their ruin; that the rulers delude the people by 
hollow-sounding utterances; that they enact seemingly benevolent laws, but 
frustrate the object thereof in practice by issuing confidential instructions of 
an opposite character to their officers ; that the doors of the public service are 
closed against certain communities ; that the agriculturists are being ground 
down by a harsh and oppressive land revenue policy; that their lands are 
cruelly confiscated if the revenue is not paid up in time; and that in short the 
rulers systematically and deliberately devise a series of measures aimed at 


sapping the vitality of the ruled. 


*6. “Is the ‘greatest’ Viceroy of India so helpless that his apologists and 

C ss bie a admirers should make such frantic attempts to elicit 
pe Scuaailey  ielieeaed ®0 Spurious expressions of sympathy got up at hole- 
Lord Curzon by public asso: and-corner meetings like the Municipal meeting at 


ciations in India, Chittagong? Lord Curzon in one of his speeches had 
Gujaréti (25), 10th Sept, waxed indignant over the agitation in Bengal about 
ng. cols. the partition and ridiculed it as artificial and hollow. 
sounding....... May we inquire if His Lordship has satisfied himself that most 


of the messages of sympathy addressed to him are the genuine expression of the 
sentiments of the country towards him? Is he not aware that most of them are 
hollow sounding and represent the views of particular individuals, who have 
their own reasons for wiring indiscriminate eulogies ? One of the greatest flaws 


rea 
. 
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in Lord Curzon’s mental and moral constitution is his love of show, eulogy 
and publicity, and we are not surprised to see that his handsome and prompt 
acknowledgment of the messages of sympathy he has received, no matter 
from whom and from what quarter, has brought even obscure nobodies and 
Associations intd a good deal of prominence. Both the parties seem to like 
this not very elevating game. We wish them joy of it. But may we inquire 
who supplies the messages of sympathy and Lord Curzon’s acknowledgments 
to the press with such wonderful promptitude and regularity? Thatis to us 
the most interesting part of the Curzon boom. We notice that almost all of 
them have been transmitted to the press direct from Simia!1! ‘This is no doubt 
an effective way of encouraging ‘spontaneous’ expressions of sympathy and 
admiration. but we, at any rate, have no doubt that it is very far from edifying 
and scarcely worthy of those who are responsible for these questionable 
demonstrations.” 


7. Lord Curzon has, by his autocratic policy, revived the memory of the 
Moghul régime, which had long since faded away 
iil i ee from the minds of Indians. He has, however, been 
address to Lord Curzon from 2 last dragged down from his high pedestal by the 
the citizens of Bombay. Secretary of State, and it is but natural that the people 
Kél (127), 8th Sept.; Bhédla whom he has trodden under foot, should rejoice at his 
(1104), Ist Sept; Bakw’ )ymiliation, Those who are inspired by any other 
re ore ee feelings concerning Lord Curzon’s resignation must 
be regarded as heartless beings, The Times of 
India has been at pains to prevail upon such persons to do honour to Lord Curzon 
on the eve of his departure. We, however, apprehend that the efforts of our 
contemporary will not be crowned with success, for after his downfall our 
title-hunters will have nothing to do with His Lordship. Their attitude 
would have been totally different, if Lord Curzon had been still entrusted 
by the British Government with the power of conferring titles upon Indians. 
In such a contingency his over-bearing demeanour, his plans for tightening the 
ropes of bondage round the necks of Indians and his complete disregard of our 
Opinions would have been condoned. We Hindus are never ashamed of such 
conduct, and in truth, why should we feel ashamed on being kicked and abused 
by our conquerors? As conquered slaves our duty is to steadily pursue our 
profession of belauding our rulers, The Zimes of India knows but too well 
that our minds overflow with these slavish sentiments, and that, however 
much we may declaim against Government from Congress platforms, the bait 
of a title isan overpowering temptation for us. The Zimes has been urging 
the citizens of Bombay to vote an address to Lord Curzon, as it knows 
that they are always at his beck and cali like faithful dogs. But it has 
been working for its goal in the wrong direction. I1t should have notified that 
although the Ravan-like rule of Lord Curzon has terminated, still His Lordship 
will be able to secure titles for those who get up memorial meetings in his 
honour. If it had done this, the success of the movement would have been 
assured. [The Bhdla bitterly criticises Lord Curzon’s administration and bids 
the Viceroy remember that although he may feel inordinate pride about the 
permanence of British supremacy in India, still history has abundantly proved 
that every Empire, however firmly established, is bound to crumble to pieces 
one day. A similar fate, the paper predicts, is in store for the British Empire. 
The Bakul observes :—It is satisfactory to note that Lord Curzon has by his 
retrograde policy awakened in the minds of the’ people a sense of self-respect. 
In the policy pursued by the Viceroy lies the salvation of the Indians, who will 
feel grateful to His Excellency for suggesting to them an effective remedy for 
compelling British statesmen to accede to their demands. | 


8, ‘* Wé are extremely glad to learn that arrangements ret baing made 

| on behalf of the National Muhammadan ociation 

to San, ys elbcrgatcy peti by Mr. Nasrullah Khan to present a fareweil address 
his departure by the National to His Excellency Lord Curzon before his depar- 
Muhammadan Association, tyre from Bombay. A Shamiyana is to be erected 
g ta Herald (57), 4t2 snecially for the occasion at Chowpatty at the resi- 
wa dence of Mr. Nasrullah Khan. His Excellency Lord 
Curzon has shown an active interest in the education and general w of 
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j perry ag ei we should acknowledge by expressing our deep sympa- 
with His ency in the circumstances that have led to his resignation. 

hope that the interest His Excellency took in the progress of our commu- 

nity will be continued after his departure from this country.” 


“9, “So our worst fears have been realised and the sword of Damocles 
"Proclamation sbont the ‘at was hanging upon Bengal has at last drop- 
partition of Bengal. 2 down. Governments all over the world are 
Indu Prakésh (44), 4th prone to consider that true strength lies in ignor- 
Sept., Eng. cols. ing and defying opposition, and this has been especially 
the motto of Lord Curzon’s Government.......... It would seem that even 
retributive justice, with which the Heavens in their wrath have visited him, has 
failed to have any corrective or softening influence upon His Lordship. Almost 
like a tiger whom a deep wound only infuriates the more, Lord Curzon has 
fallen upon Bengal, chafing, raging and biting, whilst the life-blood of his 
régime is being exhausted under the mortal wound inflicted by Lord 
Kitchener and Mr. Brodrick........... It is melancholy to have to own that 
after his defeat and disgrace, Lord Curzon is not at all preserving anything 
like the high dignity and grandeur of demeanour, which great souls fallen in a 
just cause are wont to exhibit. To us it seems that Lord Curzon would have 
best secured his future prospects if, after the acceptance of his resignation and 
the appointment of Lord Minto, he had peremptorily asked to be relieved 
and deciined to do anything but the most formal and necessary routine 
business until he was relieved. But no, he would still act the grand Vizier, 
who, because of a kick received from hisemperor, kicks the more violently against 
@ poor victim in his clutches, The poor is Bengal, the partition of which has 
now been finally sanctioned........... Evidently the report is but too true that 
Lord Curzon is determined to fully complete the separation so as to leave no locus 
pentientie to his successor. And to this the Secretary of State and Mr. Balfour 
have yielded. Evidently content with their victory in the matter of the 
Military Reorganization scheme, they have allowed Loe Curzon to do what 
he wills as regards the Bengal partition. That may be policy, but it is 
certainly not honesty so far as the House of Commons is concerned, 
Mr. Brodrick solemnly promised to give to the House more information on the 
subject, and on the strength of this promise Mr. H. Roberts withdrew his 
motion asking the House to pass a verdict upon the partition scheme. Doubtless 
Mr. Brodrick was morally bound to stay his hands tiil the House had 
again an opportunity to discuss the subject. But Lord Curzon had to be 
consoled—perhaps the possibility of his furiously joining the Opposition had to 
be obviated—and thus for party interests the Ministry has once more defied. 
Parliament and violated the spirit of the British constitution.”’ 


*10. “The Viceroy seems determined to wreak his vengeance on his 
tormentors in Calcutta, who do not wield power like 
him, but are all the same masters of the pen and the 
tongue. ‘The Proclamation touching the partition 
of Bengal is his sharp and swift answer to the recent demonstrations of jubila- 
tion in College Square over his long-expected resignation, But how unseemly 
is all this? There may have been unpopuiar Viceroys, but none is known to 
have made himself so utterly unpopular by his own reckless and revengeful 
action, Imagine to what disastrous plight a Viceroy like him might have 
reduced India, had he unfortunately been at the helm of affairs in 1857! 
What an immeasurable gulf is fixed between Canning and Curzon!......... 
You may search in vain the entire annals of British India from the days 
of Clive and Hastings to find a Viceroy so reckless and so impolitic as 
Lord Curzon. Are we in India to be ruled in fature by Viceroys breathing 
defiance to all constitutional procedure and revenge towards the unhappy 
subjects of His Majesty, who happen to be helpless and powerless! Is this 
the way to draw those subjects closer to the throne of Great Britain ? 
seeasesee Weare indeed extremely pained at the pitiful exhibition which 
Lord Curzon is now making of himself. This irresponsible and uncontrolled 
autocrat has dug his own grave, and will return to his native country with 
Gas mivetatien shoolutely shattered for common-sense, tact and judicial temper, 


Kaiser-i-Hind (30), 10th 
Sept., Eng. cols. 


\ let alone sound and far-reaching statesmanship,’’. 
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_. 11, Commenting on ne ane Gives Oy the rte of State for India 
, tothe partition o l, the Kesart writes :—Lord 
as act mated Canta has resolved 5, ae Hor in India till the end of 
October next in order that he might have the satisfaction, like the butcher that 
takes a grim delight in slaughtering a cow, to lay the last strokes of his knife 
at the throat of Bengal, which is at present in the agonies of death, Never before 
has public opinion been so ruthlessly trampled under foot by a hard-hearted 
and autocratic Viceroy as by Lord Curzon in the matter of the partition 
scheme. This defiance of popular feelings and sentiments has so exasperated 
our leaders that they have abandoned platform agitation and resorted to 
action in a constitutional manner. The present times are really critical. If 
our leaders step back howsoever little, and allow the present agitation to 
subside owing to their apathy or cowardice, they will be overwhelmed with 
the curses of this land of Bharata and her unfortunate children. 


12. A man on his death-bed generally tries to expiate his sins. It was, 
therefore, fondly hoped by the simple-minded Bengalis 
Kal (127), 8th Sept. that Lord Curzon would signalise the closing days of 
his career in India by a withdrawal of the Bengal partition scheme. But His 
Excellency is not made of the stuff of ordinary mortals. He belongs to the 
class of supernatural beings like Duryodhana, who are intoxicated with a sense of 
their diabolical glory. Duryodhana, when on the point of death, was questioned 
if he repented for his past misdeeds. He firmly replied that as he had attained 
the pinnacle of glory during his lifetime, accepted homage from hundreds of kings 
and paraded himself in gorgeous Darbars, and as death, besides, was coming to 
him in the natural course of things, he saw nothing for which he had to repent, 
and that all he had done was right and proper. lhe recent proclamation about 
the partition shows that although Lord Curzon has been compelled to resign, he 
is still as iniquitous as Duryodhana, 


13. There is always a limit to patience and toleration, and cowardice cannot 
continue forever. <A stag hemmed in on all sides turns 
A comparison between the to bay and makesa desparate sally upon its pursuers, 
agitation against the Bengal yen the mild cow, when annoyed beyond endurance, 
partition scheme and the A i i matiat i yrs hi 
Mutiny of 1857, urns its horns against its oppressor an shes him 
Bhala (110a), 1st Sept. down to the ground. Similarly, an oppressed subject 
race prepares itself to rise in rebellion against its 
tyrannical rulers. When once the instinct of self-preservation or retaliation 
comes into play, weakness is turned into strength, cowardice into bravery and 
endurance takes the shape of revenge, And in accordance with this law 
a@ subject people, when exasperated by oppression, can overthrow the 
domination of its rulers. The history of the world abounds with such 
lessons, but it is a pity that rulers in the twentieth century should be 
blind to its teachings. The high-handedness of our British rulers has 
reached its climax in the partition scheme. ‘To us it is a mystery what 
gain Government have in view in foisting this odious and unpopular 
measure upon the Bengalis. If anything, they have roused among the 
Bengalis the instinct of revenge or retaliation, which is natural in -every 
human breast. This tendency of revenge will spread all over India, and it is 
impossible to predict what its ultimate consequences will be. For the present 
this tendency has stimulated an agitation for the encouragement of native 
industries. ‘The agitation can be described. as a constitutional rising of the 
ruled against their rulers, a lawful repetition, as it were, of the Mutiny of 1857, 
Both the movements were first started in Northern India. ‘The causes of both 
are similar—the one originated in the disregard shown by Government for the 
religious susceptibilities of the people and the other in the disregard of Govern- 
ment for the people’s love of their country. But while the mutiny was 
quelled within a year, the present agitation will last longer, spread through the 
country like wild-fire and be fraught with more terrible consequences, 
The present rising promises to bring about the realisation of our objects and 
the advancement of the good of our country. It will create unanimity in the 
minds of the people of India. A similar movement started in Poona some 
years ago collapsed soon after its birth. Butthe present movement being based 
on the nation’s desire to wreak vengeance upon Government will have a longer 
lease of existence. Looked at from a material point of view, it will dispel the’ 
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yple and save them from starvation. It will inspire the 
patr and with a spirit of self-sacrifice, mutual love and 
thy. When the flames of this rising scorch the British Elector, the. 
the rulers will be opened and a change will be inevitably effected in the 
ent policy of Government. towards the people. If every Indian joins 
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rising, its effects will be more far-reaching than those of the Mutiny 
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of 1857. 
‘14, A boycott of foreign goods is the only remedy lying in the hands 
? a, of an utterly helpless people like the Indians to enable 
ihe eTITE ry ery them to compel Government to accede to their 
¢ ROROIF ERP Ds ™ demands. It is a matter for regret that the leaders of. 
. 2 the middle and upper classes of the Indian community. 
should still hold themselves aloof from the boycott movement under the 
retext of the inadequacy of indigenous manufactures, This silly excuse 
nnot fail to excite contempt in our minds for those who urge it. 
These . poltroons do not seem to appreciate the fact that the present boycott 
movement, which is intended to break down the obstinacy of our rulers, will take 
a long time to bear fruit, and that no one asks that everything foreign should 
be discarded all atonce. It we resolve to encourage native manufactures as 
far as lies in our power, fresh industries are bound to come into existence 
and ultimately drive away foreign goods from the local market. Our people 
should take a leaf from the book of our Government, whoare gradually carrying 
out a policy of excluding Brahmins from the public service by showing 
reference to other castes and classes and by employing the Chitpavan or 
: onkanastha Brahmins only where they are indispensable. In a similar 
manner, we should show preference, above all others, to native and next to 
Japanese manufactures, and where we cannot get these, we should patronise - 
German and other European goods not madein England. It is no use dis- 
roan the political character of the present boycott movement. The complete 
munity from danger enjoyed by the British Government in India has 
inspired it with a spirit of recklessness and complete disregard for the opinions 
of the ruled. Under these circumstances, abject supplication is the only means 
left to us to obtain redress, aud that, too, has proved ineffectual. There is, 
however, another side to the British character, oéz., the commercial, and by 
appealing to this we may perhaps succeed in opening the eyes of our rulers. 


15. In the course of an appeal-to the peuple of India, especially of the 
nist elite ein tia Panch Mahals, to awake from their torpor and 
rya Ver (65a), Oth Sep& cordially support the swadeshi movement, the Arya 
Vir observes :—The present movement in Bengal heralds the dawn of India’s 
rise. It is clear that any nation that wishes to elevate itself should, first of all, 
try to improve its economic condition. India’s economic condition is growing 
worse day by day, so much so that it has become well-nigh doubtful if, in course 
of time, we shall be able to get a sufficiency of food and clothing, The responsi- 
bility for this deplorable state of things rests only upon ourselves, inasmuch as 
we did not arouse ourselves betimes and respond to the trumpet-call of our 
leaders to patronise indigenous goods and abstain from the use of foreign 
articles, Mere attendance at meetings and lip-loyalty do not constitute public 
service and are not calculated to bring about the rise of India. This result can 
be attained only by dedicating our mind, body and wealth to the cause of our 
country. If-we have the least regard for the happiness of our country and of our 
children, we should make a firm resolve not to use foreign goods. Alas! 
to what a sad plight we have been reduced! ‘Time was when the whole world 
was drowned in admiration for the exploits of the Aryans, but their present-day 
descendants are wholly dependent upon foreigners for even the most insignificant 
article of their dress. The imports of English-made goods have annihilated 
our commerce and industries and have brought us to the verge of extinction. 
Still the scales had not, until lately, fallen from our eyes, It is, however, 
a matter for gratification that even at this late hour the Bengalis have 
realised their situation and started the boycott movement, and that the Deccanis 


are yet sitting idle. We fervently exhort them to arouse 
lethargy and join hands with the Bengalis in the 
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16, A writer contributes to the Kesari some verses headed ‘Sympathetic : 


: words,’ of which the following is the substance ;— 
Verses on the present Show that you possess self-respect. They insult us at 
condition of India and the very step and spurn Indian opinion. Why, then, 
utility of the swadeshs move- -. . 
ment. should we not be angry? Noamount of effort, if 
Kesari (131), 5th Sept. confined to speech, can bear fruit. A disarmed 
people cannot get anything by taking up arms 
against their rulers, They should have recourse to other means. As our 
rulers are very keen about commerce, we should boycott English goods. If we 
cannot produce certain commodities in our own country, we can import them 
from China, Japan or America, but we must make a firm resolve not to buy any 
English-made articles, even though we might get them for nothing. ‘These are 
critical times. When one’s blood boils, one’s feelings are apt to burst forth, 
and, by teaching a bitter lesson and bringing about a revolution, tend to inspire 
one’s mind with the hope of a happy turn in one’s fortunes, Bengal is a part 
and parcel of India’s body. We should, therefore, sacrifice our lives in her cause. 
Oh ! for the day when utter confusion might prevail, when the selfish might be 
seized with terror and India behold her rise. | 


17. Writing about the approaching Ganpati festival, the Bhdla observes :— 

ae ee _ Itis incumbent on all people, young or old, rich or 

Pha nici’ significance of hoor, educated or illiterate, to take part in this festival. 
e Ganpati festival, The G Pe Laheatl : 1 lio 

Bhéla (1104), 1st Sept. e Ganpati celebration is not a purely religious 

movement; it has a political significance as well. 

Such festivals aim at simultaneously promoting our love for our religion and 

for our country. It can be justly said that this festival is a reflex of the 

religion of the Maharashtra, which has harmoniously blended together two 

elements, viz., an indigenous faith and an indigenous Empire. The primary 

object of the festival is to lay before Ganpati our political grievances and pray 

to him to give us the mental and physical strength for securing their redress. 

We should, therefore, arrange for the singing of songs on political subjects 


during the festival, otherwise the original aim of the celebration would be 
frustrated. 


18. The Kesaré publishes a summary of a letter received by it from six 
agriculturists of Hivra Budruk, Junnar Taluka, 
Alleged harsh measures Poona District :—As our crop outturn was not even 
adopted for the collection of four annas in the rupee last year, we made a petition 
land revenue in a village in t ‘ : 
Vesa Tiketeh. o the Collector for showing leniency to us in 
Kesart (131), 5th Sept. the collection of land revenue. But, as if in reply to 
our petition, the Mamlatdar issued notices upon 
us demanding the paymentof both the revenue instalments. He personally 
came to the village on the 2nd May, and having attached our ornaments, cook- 
ing-pots, food-grains, etc., went away saying that the articles would be restored 
to us, if we paid one of the instalments within eight days. Being quite helpless, 
we paid one instalment with the help of a sawkar, who gave us loans on our 
agreeing to pawn to him the ornaments attached by the Mamlatdar when 
restored. But these have not yet been restored to us, though three months have 
elapsed since we paid the first instalment. The sawkar, on the other hand, is 
dunning us for the ornaments. Under these circumstances, who is to befriend 
poor agriculturists like us? ‘The monsoon has failed this year too, and to crown 
our miseries we are oppressed by Government. 


19, The grievances of the coasting passengers against the harbour ferry 

> contractors have not yet ceased. The Fairy Queen 

Complaints against the igs at present lying at Shiwde, and the Umravatz, for 
a ; Yalbhes (100) g¢, Some unknown reason, has ceased to ply in the har- 
“a bour, The contractors have since yesterday been 
conveying passengers in a steam launch called the 

Ambalika. This boat is quite unfit for the conveyance of passengers, It is a 
wonder how the authorities allowed it to ply in the harbour. The laxity and 
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management of the present contractors have become a bye-word of reproach 
for these last five years. ‘It is incumbent on Government, while renewing the 
ferry contract, to. provide proper safeguards against a recurrence of the hard- 
ships to. which the poor passengers are at present subjected. 


(20, “We heartily join in the chorus of congratulations that has been 
ai en evoked by the very satisfactory report presented 
the administration of the. OY Mr. Gell, Commissioner of Police, Bombay, of 
Bombay City Police. the working of the department ‘under him during the 
Jém-e-Famshed (29), 4th year 1904. Government has paid a richly deserved 
Sept., Eng. cols; Bombay compliment to Mr. Gell and the force under him by 
nee Fre» on Sere the expression of its satisfaction at the successful way 
in which they discharged their onerous and,in many ways, thankless duties. 
.sss.esee | During the year under review unhappily many and bitter were the 
complaints heard as to the failure of the police to reach a certain class of 
offenders and its overzeal in dealing with respectable citizens for trivial offences. 
Those, however, who felt it to be their duty to voice these complaints publicly 
could never fairly maintain that such acts of omission and commission were 
anything like habitual or characteristic lapses of the force as a whole, In short, 
Bombay has reason to feel proud of its police, and it ought to agree in thinking 
that alike in point of efficiency and morals it can be equalled by few and 
surpassed by none of the police forces in the country. For this high tone and 
standard it is indebted in no small measure to its worthy, popular and capable 
chief.’”’ |The Bombay Samdchir urges the Commissioner of Police to put down 
the nefarious traffic in stolen property which, it says, has been regularly established 
in the city, and to apply to Government, if necessary, for the employment of 
extra detective agency for this purpose. | 


21. A correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh :—*‘‘ Some of the rules 
published by the Police Commissioner in the Bombay 

Comments on a recent Government Gazette of Thursday, the 10th instant, 
Police notification re Ganpati in connection with the regulation of the Ganpati 


©. an (00 e procession on the Gowri and Anant Chaturdashi days 
nau a ' ous ° 
Sept., Eng. cols. are harsh and objectionable, inasmuch as_ they 


seriously restrict the freedom of the people in religious 
matters. Rule No. III provides that no Ganpati image shall be taken for 
immersion without a pass from the Commissioner unless if is taken by a 
single person over his head through the streets. Let us see how this rule 
affects the people concerned. Under it we shall have to send our Ganpati 
on the head of our servants instead of in a palanquin, and then after atime we 
shall have to go: to perform the immersion ceremony, for we shall not 
be allowed to take our Ganpati through the streets, if it is accompanied by 
even a single carriage for our children and the members of our family. A pass 
will have to be taken for carriages, palanquins, etc., even though there be no 
music accompanying them. This is, indeed, very harsh and oppressive. The 
seventh rule provides that the application fora pass should be made to the Police 
Commissioner, at least seven days before the day of immersion of the Ganpati 
image, in order to enable the Police to make enquiries regarding the applicant ; 
otherwise, there will be delay in granting the application, and it wil! be refused. 
I do not see what sort of enquiries the Commissioner has to make in granting 
@ pass, and how he can refuse to grant one if it isapplied for, I think he has no 
right whatsoever to interfere in the religious concerns of the people,......... We, 
high-class Hindus and also the other classes, are not supposed to go to the Com- 
missioner and beg for passes to enable us to perform our religious ceremonies. 
We cannot also bind ourselves to do certain things in religious matters, These 
ii rules are good for regulating traffic so far as the public Ganpati and Mela 
1 ‘processions are concerned, but they cannot be validly applied to private Ganpati 
i processions unaccompanied by music. So I hope the Police Commissioner will 
a make the necessary changes in the rules, so that the restrictions might apply 
q to public Ganpati and Mela processions and to those persons who want to play 
music.” 
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22. We respectfully invite the attention of Government to the high- 


Complaint against the 
action of a Magistrate in 
Ratnégiri in granting a 
permit to the local Hindus 
to beat drums before a 
Muhammadan mosque. 

Bombay Punch Bahddur 


handed conduct of the Hindu officials in the various 
districts of the Presidency towards Muhammadans. 


The Muhammadans, being in a minority, <sere § 


endure the treatment to which they are subject 
especially as they fear that any protest on their part 
would result in worse treatment being accorded to 


(175), 4th Sept. them. It is well-known that the Muhammadan 

religion forbids the beating of drums before mosques. 
Government, too, have passed an order prohibiting the same out of regard for 
the religious feelings of the community. But some bigoted Hindu officials 
deliberately trample this order under foot. An instance of this kind has lately 
occurred at Ratnagiri. The Hindus, taking advantage of the opportunity 
furnished to them by the arrival of a new Magistrate, applied to him for a permit 
to beat their drums in front of a Muhammadan mosque. ‘The Magistrate granted 
the application, despite the urgent remonstrances of the Muhammadans who 
brought to his notice an order to the contrary passed by his predecessor. 
Such flagrant injustice can never be tolerated under the British raj,and we, 
therefore, hope that the Muhammadans of Ratndgiri will submit a petition to 
the higher authorities in order to get redress in the matter. 


23. The Bhila makes sarcastic comments on the judgment of the City 
Magistrate of Ahmedabad in the case of a toll-collector, 


Comments on the con- who was charged with insulting two European Officers, 


viction of a toll-collector in 
Ahmedabad for insulting two 
European Officers. 

Bhadla (110a), 1st Sept. 


and observes :—Indians are often taunted with lack 
of courage inasmuch as they do not seek redress on 


the spot for wrongs done to them by Europeans, But 
these who bring forward such an accusation, fail to take 
into account our degraded political status. It is notso much the physical strength 
of a European that cows us down as the conviction that the law exists only for 
the blacks, and that it is hopeless to get justice against a European in a Court of 
law. In these circumstances the Indian, who meekly submits to an assault 
committed upon him by a Kuropean, is to be pitied rather than twitted for his 
cowardice. If the natives are assured that the scales of justice would never be 
deflected to their prejudice, an end would be put once for all to European 
insolence as well as Indian cowardice. 


24, ‘ We understand that the local Government has specially drawn the 
wien — attention of all officials. in Sind, both European and 
Acca spon official, Ludian, to the orders of the Government of India 
pon ofiicials gis pag . ea a 

in Sind’ against accepting forbidding Government servants to accept invitations 
invitations to farewell enter- to farewell entertainments, except those of a private 
tainments. and informal character. The practice of giving 
Sind anette (18), let Soph, ta cawiel) parties had undoubtedly been carried to 
absurd lengths in Sind, and the spirit, if not the letter, of the regulations had 


been contravened. The action of the local Government will puta stup to any 


cause of complaint that may have occurred in the past and will relieve officials 
of the embarrassing choice of accepting such invitations against their. better 
judgment or of appearing ungracious to their would-be hosts.”’ 


25. ‘There cannot be the slightest doubt that a good many officials 
Phenix (15), 6th Sept needed their attention to ‘be drawn by Government 
si Mien to the prohibition against their being feted by the 
populace, or rather by cronies who have been the recipients of their favours— 
for that is the real significance of parties given to officials, We have times 
out of number _exposed the hollowness and hypocrisy underlying these official 
entertainments. In this province they have been carried to absurd lengths. 
Whether there is something in the character of the Sindhis, or in the relations 


between the officials and the people in the province, it has come to pass that. 


an official cannot depart from Sind on leave, transfer or pension, but he must be 
the guest of his official subordinates acting in the name of the public, 


Even officials, who have been most unpopular and whose departure from. 


these shores has been regarded by the public as a good riddance, have been 
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y | "96. A correspondent writes to the Kardchi Chronicle :—‘ It is really 4 


pity a the Judicial ye aaa —vee in ee is not s0 
‘system transferrin strio y supervised as the ltevenue Department by 
it ae eg the Commissioner-in-Sind........... Does the Revenue 
in the J "Judicial Commissioner inquire personally whether the transfers 
day Hoy Darel. 9 of the Sub-Judges are recommended at the right time? 
rd Sept, atts (9), Some Sub-J udges remain for years at one station, 
, and yet the Revenue Oommissioner never cares for 
their transfer eo long as the Judicial Commissioner does not move them. Does 
he do the same in the case of Mukhtyarkars? Not a year passes without ample 
changes amongst them, whether the Collectors move inthe matter or not. Kes- 
nsible officers like Sub-Judges, Mukhtyarkars and Resident Magistrates should 
ely be allowed, for obvious reasons, to remain at one station for more than two 
races Another crying evilin the Judicial Department is that of allowing 
Tepeskea extensions to superannuated Judges..,....... The rule about retire- 
ment at the age of 55 is honoured more in the breach thanin the obser- 
vance in Sind, High judicial officers, like Sub-Judges, Assistant Judges 
and Joint Judges, should never, as arule, be granted any extension. Even 
before the age of 55 many Judges get completely exhausted on account of their 
brain work...,,..... It is generally very easy to secure a certificate of physical 
fitness, where the immediate superior is inclined to favour the superannuated 
Judge with an.extension. Unfortunately natives, unlike Europeans, do not 
look to their health and stick to their posts like leeches.” 


27. A correspondent writes to the Hyderabad Journal :—Last year 

Mr. Tilakchand Lala, the Assistant Judge of Sukkur, 

~~ , applied for an extension for one year, and he got it, 

ia gees Fat oan riot aA probably because he had then suffered a loss owing to 
of service to the Assistant the failure of the firm of Messrs. William Watson 


. Complaints about the exist- 


Judge eee — & Co. He has this year been recommended for 
6th qo ournal (5), another year’s extension up to lst March 1907. This 


not only means that Mr. Ali Mahomed, who is nearing 
nsion time, isdeprived of the promotion to which he is entitled for one year more, 
but constitutes an injustice to the whole service........... Nor is Lala Tilakchand 
mentally and physically fit for further service. The reversal of his judgments 
by the Sadar Court with bitter remarks shows that he is not what he used to 
be. His very appearance goes against him. Mr. Clements finishes his heavy 
work before 5 o’clock, whereas he cannot finish his up to 7 or8 p.m. Daily 
some work is postponed. The best proof of this is the allotment of Govern- 
ment datia in Sessions cases. Ashe makes the same witnesses attend his 
Court for several days, being unable to examine many witnesses in a day, he 
should have exceeded the allotment, I think, by nearly Rs, 1,000 in one year.’ 


28. ‘Mr. Moysey, Assistant Collector of Hala, has suspended four Tape- 
dars, two supervising Tapedars and one Munshi of the 


rT yp rite i iy. Sper” Hala Taluka establishment for their alleged bribery in 


Munshi in Héla Taluka (Sind) respect of petty sums, which were found entered in the 


for taking bribes. account books of a Muhammadan Zamindar, An 
na Chronicle (9), 8rd_ enquiry was conducted during the last week, and the 
a3 result will be anxiously awaited, but we should think 


from what is known to us that the action of Mr. Moysey in suspending the 
Tapedars is too severe. Bundis of zamindars are not always a reliable guide. 
We do not wish to defend the men now suspended, but it will be agreed, we hope, 
that the preliminary step is far too severe for facilitating the investigation of the 
offence. We hope the dundis have come to the Assistant Collector in due 
and that the man to whom they belong is aware of the culpability 
ng‘tohim. Haveall the account books of the zamindar been taken 
— and has it been ascertained that. there are no i: teresting names 
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: .. 292. “Mahomed Shah, late clerk of the District Court, was cbnvieted- by 
‘anesoa' Gnadéauncy of *2@ City, Magistrate of the offence of criminal -mis- 
en aetlanns eanea ni the 2PPpropriation of property under Section 403 of the 
Gity Magistrate, Kardchi, Penal Oode and sentenced to pay a fine of Rs. 50. 
upon a Government servant There will be no doubt that the sentence is absurdly 
oy criminal misappropriation jnadequate to the gravity of the offence. Besides, the 
. nde (15), 6th Sept position of the accused was no ground for clemency, 

Educated people are expected to set a better example 
to others. We wonder what the sentence would have heen, if the same offence 


had been committed by some poor wretch of a Makrani.”’ 


30. “ Details of a somewhat sensaiional character concerning the arrest of 
Alleg ge ate Ber Chief Constable Kamaluddin have reached us, which we 
of the Superintendent of Publish to enable our readers to draw their own con- 
Police, Hyderabad District, clusions therefrom. This Kamaluddin, it will be 
someees a ae ae remembered, was reduced to a lower grade some months 
bie, me (94), "8 ago by Mr. Ommanney, the District Superintendent of 
Police, but on a reference to the Collector of Hyder- 
abad, Mr. Ommanney’s order was set aside and the Chief Constable reinstated 
in his original grade. After this was done, Kamaluddin considered it some- 
what safer to proceed on leave and thus, for the time being, got out of the 
danger of falling a victim to the wrath of his superior. While still on leave, 
on the 21st instant, he was arrested by the Police on a charge of snatching 
away a gold ornament from a girl of bad repute. The statements in this 
case, it is said, were not taken by the Town Inspector, but by Mr, Ommanney 
himself, and when the two pleaders for the acoused went to him and requested 
that their client be released on bail, Mr. Ommanney sent them to the City Magis- 
trate with a private letter. It was about 9 p.m. when this happened, and the 
City Magistrate, immediately after expressing his inability to comply with the 
pleaders’ request on the ground that the case had not yet been chalaned in his 
Court, went straight to Mr. Ommanney to see him in person. The accused 
remained in the lock-up for the rest of the night, and even the following 
morning when the case was chalaned, he was not released. It was only by the 
Sessions Court that the man was released on bail. The case promises to be one 
of unusual interest, and the proceedings will be watched ‘with some curiosity.”’ 


Legislation. 


*31, ‘‘ The Bombay Presidency Association have addressed a weighty repre- 
sentation to the Government of India on the Bombay 
te near aia ya ol Abkdéri Act-Amendment Bill, which was passed at 
rn, A pnts SBR of India the last meeting of the local Legislative Council....... 
for vetoing the Mhowra Bill, The restrictive legislation was extended to the districts 
Gujarats (25), 10th Sept. of [hina and Kolaba in 1892 after a most careful 
— and exhaustive enquiry,......... But in the case of 
the present measure the Government have not made out any case at all, Sir 
Fredrick Lely’s report and the result of the independent inquiries made by 
the Honourable Mr, Goculdas were set aside, and the Bill passed on the strength 
of the testimony of interested contractors and of the opinion of Mr, Logan, who 
never made an independent investigation. According to Sir Fredrick Lely, 
Mhowra flowerts are everywhere a congenial food to the Bhils and other 
wild tribes, and that well-to-do Banias and others give the flowers to 
bullocks in the belief that they have a stimulating effect. The Honourable 
Mr, Goculdas’ testimony was to the same effect. If there was a conflict 
of evidence, the authorities ought to have imstitated an independent 
inquiry. But no such thing was done, and in the face of the strong opposi- 
tion of the elected members, the Bill was hurried through the Council. 
So far as the district of Ndsik is concerned no case whatever was made 
out, and yet the Act has been extended to it! The legislation will be 
productive of great hardship to the aboriginal classes and all agriculturists even 
in. normal years, and will cause incalculable mischief in times of scarcity by 
depriving the people and cattle of cheap and nutritive food. It is a pity that 
Lord Lamington was not able to attend the last meeting of the Legislative Council, 
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29 
possible that Excellency with his open mind 
of hurrying this unfortunate and pedi nethae Bill thes 
-Couticil in the face of the cogent arguments that were agains 
ut was not to be. It remains to be seen whether Lord Ourzon’s Govern- 
t u the conditions laid down by the Government of India 
g fulfilied before according their sanction to such an ill-advised, unneces- 


and hasty piece of legislation.” 


Baducation. 


32, “Some of the vernacular text-books and the Sindhi Grammar are 
. nowhere available, neither at the Government depét 
P Complaint about the dif. 1. from book-sellers, This causes a great deal of 
enlty of procuring Sindhi . > , : 
text-books for schools in inconvenience to students, especially as their exa- 
Sind. minations are drawing nigh. We are informed that 
Kardchi Chronsele (9),3rd Government have sent to the press manuscript copies 
Sept. of the revised vernacular text-books, but what time 
will be taken before they are out is not definitely known. We feel almost 
certain that it will be pretty long before these books are printed and published, 
Under the circumstances, the Educational Department will be well advised 
to keep in hand a sufficient stock of these books to meet the wants of students 
until the new books are ready for sale.” 


Munterpalities. 


33. “The Municipal bodies in the Central Division, or we may sayin the 
whole of the mofussil of the Presidency, must feel 

_ The Government of India highly thankful to Mr. Younghusband for impressing 
ae Beas ea Pongo - upon Government the urgent need of relieving them 
; cer emer bog from the burden of the plague loans.......... The 
Mahrdtta (11), 3rd Sept. reply of the Supreme Government to the representa- 

: tion made by the local Government in the matter at 
the instance of Mr. Younghusband is cautious in expression, but encouraging in 
tone....-.-.... The Government of India declare that under the new Provincial 
Settlement the Government of Bombay are in 4 position to make grants-in-aid 
for plague expenditure to Local Bodies, and that they may, therefore, make 
them without reference to the Supreme Government. ‘lhe Local Government 
is, of course, expected to make these grants only to those bodies, which can 
make out a good case for receiving special treatment, but this limitation 
has no practical meaning so far as the powers of the Bombay Govern- 
ment are concerned. The Government of India in their present letter 
reiterate almost the very phrases, which the Honourable Mr. Baker had 
used about the undesirability of the practice of the ex post facto conver- 
sion of a loan into a grant. But they also recognise that special cases 
may call for special treatment, and the case of converting plague loans 
into grants-in-aid is recognised by them to be such a special case, It is 
thus clear that the liquidation of the plague loans of mofussil Municipalities 
and Local Boards now entirely rests with the Bombay Government, and that 
there is nothing to prevent the generous impulses of the latter towards Local 
Bodies being translated into action. Ina way the Bombay Government owe it 
to themselves to. see that the Local Bodies are once for all and promptly freed 
from the incubus of the plague loans, for they are alone responsible for the 
expenditure on plague establishments and other measures, which were enter- 
tained independently of, or enforced upon, Local Bodies during the earlier 
plague epidemics. ‘he modus operandé will now be for each Municipality to 
prepare its case for relief and place it before Government. The Local Bodies 
are to be relieved according as they have been stricken, and it goes without 
saying that most of the mofussil Municipalities have beeu so much stricken 
and so far obli to curtail their programmes of civic improvements, that 
moet of them will have only to state the facts of their case to carry conviction 
to the mind of Government.’ oi eee ee | 
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34, ‘ Miserably baffled and defeated, the Health Department, like the 
_ drowning man who catches a straw, is making its 
Pr oe ay a of ast desperate effort to popularise inoculation among 
partment of | ; 
the Bombay Municipality to the masses! As usual, the fact is loudly trampet- 
popularise inoculation . ed in the columns of a contemporary, which has 
Kaiser-t-Hind (30), 3rd done its best to boom the operation, but hitherto 
epee Se See to no purpose. Not all its yelling and howling 
have brought it, or the Department it has so patronisingly taken under 
its wings, even a modicum of success. They are trying the impossible task to 
take the unwilling and restive horse to the pond. Every effort, ingenious and 
clumsy, has failed. Finding that the mill-hands are sullen and inexorable, 
the Department, as a last resort, has taken to inoculating bhungees and 
cutchrawalas, its own servants. That these have been bullied into submitting 
to inoculation may be taken for granted. Not all their loud protestations 
and manufactured ‘correspondence’ will make us believe that the operation, 


i Bere Dr. Weir, with his experience of well-nigh twenty-five years, 
declared that if any class is the least affected by plague it is the class 
of bhungees and cutchrawalas......... - And here his successor is putting forth 


Herculean efforts to demonstrate to the public, who won't be deceived, 
that it is this class which is so anxious to get itself inoculated! The story 
is too bizarre to be given credence to by those who know the city every way 
better than the great panjandrum, who is now beating the big drum of inocula- 
tion and inviting all and sundry to undergo the wonderful operation and get 
bakshés in the bargain.......... But they are living in a fool’s paradise, if the 
think that the cause of inoculation can be advanced even an inch by pom | 
tactics.” 


35. ‘The announcement made a few weeks ago by a Bombay daily about 
Mr. Bhaishankar’s appointment as President of the 
The new President of the Ahmedabad Municipality has turned out to be pre- 
= Municipality. mature. The news was received by the Ahmedabad 
raja Bandhu (33), 3rd : , . : Gets tack ./* 
Sept., Eng. cols. public with satisfaction, for it is beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that Mr. Bhaishankar possesses abilities 
of a high order, and in all probability would have proved a_ successful 
President.......... As for the President-elect, he enters upon his new duties 
with a fairly large stock-in-trade in the shape of experience of Municipal work 
at Thana and Ahmedabad as well as varied administrative experience as an 
officer of Government.......... But it must be said that the work of the 
Municipal President, which was at no time easy, has been rendered especially 
dificult during the last five or six years owing to a variety of causes. Again, 
there are a number of discordant elements in the Municipal Council, and it 
would require no small amount of tact to work with them harmoniously and 
secure their support and sympathy. Taking all these circumstances into 
consideration it must be frankly admitted that the work before the new 
President is tough, but should he judiciously utilize his experience and work 
in a spirit of conciliation, there is no reason why he should not leave behind 
him a record of useful service.”’ 


36. ‘The mountains have laboured for months and brought forth a mouse. 
For the last four months the presidential chair of the 
Ahmedabad Municipality was vacant, and it was 
believed that Government took such a long time in 
nominating a President, as they were making a diligent search for a fit person, 
Undoubtedly this long delay would have been justified, if an able man had 
been appointed as President, But leaving aside several worthy men, who 
would have brought honour to this Municipality, Government have thought it 
fit to select a retrred Deputy Collector for the post. If this was to be their choice, 
why should there have been so great a delay? ‘There are scores of gentlemen as 
deserving as Mr. Keshavlal Hiralal, and any of them would have served the 
purpose. But the way these things are done 1s often incomprehensible,........, 
Mr. Keshavlal does not possess any special ability, position and expert know- 
ledge to put him above the level of the other councillors........... Even smal] 
towns like Dholka and Modasa have Presidents, who in ability and position are ’ 


Gujaratt Punch (27), 3rd 
Sept., Eng. cols. 
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‘ty ho way! inferfor to this "eager i The ‘result of this selection, ‘ which 
has disap ‘the hopes of the city, will be that men of worth will not take 
interest in municipal matters, the management of which will consequently fall 
into ‘the hands of ns ‘who do not carry with them the support of the people. 
Tf Government select third-rate men for the office of President, it is no wonder 
that: local self-government should not prosper.......... We are fully confident 
that if, like Poona and Bombay, this Municipality had the right of electing 
its‘own President, its administration would have been carried on more 
satisfactorily.” | 


’. 87...“ The Commissioner’s reply to the petition of the public of Sukkur 
SRL ah dated 5th May 1905 (vide paragraph 45 of Weekly 
Municipal affairsinHyder- Report No. 19), concerning chiefly the proposed 
aa ahi (56), 26th At wasteful expenditure sanctioned by the Sukkur Muni- 
Son acl, ) “S" cipality for a bungalow for the Sanitary Inspector and 
: Bhisties, has been received, It differs from the usual 
stereotyped one, we presume, to meet the altered circumstances of this parti- 
cular case, and the language of the reply is guarded enough to lead one to 
believe that the Commissioner knew of the action of the Collector in having 
stopped the proposed erection of the bungalow in his letter of the 14th July, 
i.€, long before the Commissioner wrote his reply. The words are: ‘The 
Commissioner in Sind has made enquiry and finds no ground for interference.’ 
This reply is dated 27th July 1905, nearly 25 months after the petition 
was forwarded. During these two months what happened at Sukkur is 
known to our readers, for before this reply was received, the Collector in a 
letter to the Municipality wrote that there was no further necessity of a 
bungalow for Mr. Marker, which could be undertaken by a private capitalist. 
How or why this letter was written by the Collector, who himself proposed 
the building of the bungalow, is what we cannot understand, but connecting 
cause and effect, we may be permitted to infer that the Commissioner’s enquiry, 
which he says he has made, may have something to do with the Collector’s 
action. That an enquiry has been really made is a hopeful sign of the interest 
that the Commissioner in Sind seems to have taken in the matter.”’ 


38. ‘Some time ago we ventilated a complaint that the general meetings 
Allasel apathy of the of the Municipality of Hyderabad were very sparsely 


Municipal Councillors of attended.......... Our comments produced a salutary 
Hyderabad in the discharge effect for a time, but things now appear to have again 
of their civic duties. drifted into their old groove, as may be evidenced b 


Prabhdt (55), 1st Sept., 


Eng. cols. the lamentable fact that only two members attended 


the general meeting convened on Tuesday last. Does 
this not disclose a very sad state of affairs—a state of which our Municipal 
Councillors should be heartily ashamed. It is high time that both the clectors 
and the Government gave the matter their earnest attention and endeavoured 
to improve the present state of things.......... It may be easily imagined what 
an amount of delay and inconvenience to the public in the disposal of business 
must be entailed by this indifference of the Municipal Councillors......... We 
would also request the Councillors themselves to show a better sense of their 
duty. If they have no time to spare, they had better step aside to make room 
for those who can serve the city more satisfactorily.” 


Native States, 


89, Lord Curzon has left nothing undone during his regime to humiliate 

Sige eee and lower the status of Native Chiefs. His pernicious 
part of rd Sesltay Govern. influence in this respect has permeated down even to 
ment to lower the status of the local Government. ‘A fresh and seemingly trivial 


Native Chiefs. _ indication of this is furnished by the programme of the 
Habive Opinion (46), 6th movements of the Prince of Wales in Bombay, which 
—_ has been published by the Bombay Government. In 


this programme Government have, instead of using the word “ Princes,’’ 
called them “ Ohiefs” and “ lesser Chiefs.’ Now “Chiefs ’’ form only one class 
of Indian Princes, and we never knew that there was aclass of “lesser 
Ohiefs” in the country. Nor do we think that no Princes of higher 
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rank than Chiefs are coming to meet His Royal Highness, and if any are coming, , 
Government should, of course, be aware.of their intention. In these circum- 
stances we think that there is a subtle innuendo in the phraseology employed by 
Government, In the hurry and scurry of His Royal Highness’ visit the dis-. 
tinction made above will remain unnoticed by the Prince himself and the H 

ublic, but we think that Government have taken this opportunity to lower the 14 

ative Princes by setting up a separate class of “lesser Chiefs.’ The 
public as well as the Princes themselves would like to know which Princes 
fall under this novel category. . 


Intelligence extracted from the press. 


40. ‘The eighty-first birthday of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji was celebrated 
with great éclaf and enthusiasm throughout the 


Report of a public meeting . , 
held. fn, Hemsbar in honoue of length and breadth of India. Our own city wore 


Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s 81st quite a holiday appearance, the Indian bazars were 
birthday. gaily decorated, and in the evening illuminated. 
Oriental Review (13), 6th ‘The poor were fed and the children feted. Meetings 
Sept. ; Bombay Samachar were also held in Bengal, Madras, Allahabad, Cawn- | 
(66), 5th, 6th and 8th Sept. ; ; o ’ , | 
Sinj Vartamén (92), Sth, Pore, Lucknow, Ajmere and Ahmedabad, and people in 
6th and 7th Sept.; Oorona- such places as Naosari, Borsad, Palghat, Mahi Kdntha, 
tion Advertiser (22), ith Padra, Bellary vied with each other in keeping the day 
a Broach Samachar (88), a4 gala-day. Telegrams were despatched from ail 
| ept.; Praja Pakar (88), ; ; 
6th Sept.: Navaséri Prokash Parts of the country congratulating Mr. Dadabhai upon 
(84), LOth Sept. the completion of his eightieth year and wishing him 
‘ long life and prosperity, The meeting in Bombay on 
Monday was composed of Parsis, Hindus and Muhammadans in large proportions 
with a sprinkling of other nationalities. The Framji Cowasji Hall was full to H 
overflowing, every available inch of space was occupied, and hundreds had 
to go away for want of room. .The meeting was principally due to the 
initiative of Mr. Damodhar Gordhandas, a large-hearted Hindu gentleman, who 
is distinguished for his cosmopolitan sympathies with all° efforts for Indian 
progress, and is pre-eminently a staunch supporter of the Congress and a warm 
admirer of Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji. J'he meeting was also supported by the : 
leading men of all sections of Bombay society, there being also a sprinkling of 
ladies. Intense enthusiasm prevailed, and every time Mr. Dadabhai’s name was 
mentioned it was received with loud and vociferous cheers. The Honour- 
able Mr. Gokhale, who was elected to the chair, made a stirring speech 
extolling Mr. Dadabhai’s services and his life-long devotion to India’s cause, 
In the course of the speech Mr. Gokhale thus defended Mr. Dadabhai from the 
charge of employing bitter language against the British Government hurled at 
him by some critics :—‘ Some of the critics say that Mr. Dadabhai has of late 
been making use of language which is much too bitter, and which can only 
rouse a feeling of resentment among members oi. the ruling class.....,.., 
Every one knows that Mr. Dadabhai is one of the gentlest mento be found 
‘anywhere inthe world. When such a man is driven to the use of bitter. 
language, there must be something in the situation to make him so bitter, and 
the responsibility for his bitterness must, therefore, lie not on him, but on those 
who make the situation what it is. Again, take Mr. Dadabhai’s earlier writ- 
ings. I say, without the least fear of contradiction, that noone will be able 
to lay his finger on a single word therein, which can in any way be described as 
bitter. If latteriy he has been using language which to some may appear too 
strong, it is because he finds that he has been all these years like one crying in 
the wilderness ; also because he finds, as we all find, that for some years past 
the ideals of British rule in this country are being steadily lowered. Farther, 
a man of Mr. Dadabhai’s great age and lifelong devotion to the best interests of 
his country may well claim to state the naked truth as he perceives it without 
any artificial embellishments such as you or I are expected occasionally to 
employ. I think Mr. Dadabhai stands to-day in the position of a teacher 
not only to his countrymen, but also to the rulers of the land......... . Idonot 
mind Englishmen occasionally making such a complaint, but I really have no 
patience with those of our own countrymen who, having done nothing or next to 
nothing for their country themselves, do not. hesitate to say that Mr. Dadabhai 
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injuring the country’s cause by the use of violent language. No, gentlemen, 
her Mr, Dadabhai uses mild words or bitter words, our place is round his 
2 —by his side. Whoever repudiates Dadabhai, he is none of us. Who- 
ever tries to lay rude and irreverent hands on him, strike him down.’......... 
At tlie conclusion of the speech Mr. Gokhale said :—‘I want you to 
seer over the lessons of Mr. Dadabhai’s life and try to realize them as 
as you may in thought and conduct, so that in course of time they will 
become. a part and parcel of yourvery being. A loving and all-wise Providence 
gives to different people at different times according to their needs, great men 
who serve as lights to guide the footsteps of weak and erring humanity. 
There can be no doubt whatever that Mr. Dadabhai has been given to the people 
of this country as one ofsuch men. To my mind he is one of the most perfect 
examples of the highest type of patriotism tbat any country has ever produced. 
Of course, none of us can attain to his eminence or to anything like it......... 
But we can all of us love the country without distinction of race and creed 
as he has done: we can all sacrifice something for the great cause which he has 
served so faithfully and so long. After all, the lesson of sacrifice for the 
motherland is the greatest to be learnt from Mr. Dadabhai’s life. And if only 
our young men will realize this in their own lives, even partially, however dark 
the outlook at times may appear, the future is bound to be full of hope.’......... 
Mr, K. R. Cama, who proposed the first resolution offering the cordial congra- 
tulations of the meeting on Mr. Dada bhai’s birth-day, and Messrs, Bhalchandra 
Krishna and M. Jinnah, who supported the resolution, delivered speeches in a | 
similar strain. Mr. ©. M. Cursetji proposed the second resolution which 
ran thus :—‘ That this meeting fervently prays for the success of Mr, Dadabhat 
Naoroji at the Goming General Elections, and embraces-the opportunity to 
thank most heartily the electors of North Lambeth, who have kindly chosen 
him as their candidate.’ Messrs. D. G. Padbye, G. K. Gadgil, Jehangir 
B. Petit, Purshottamdas Thakurdas, Jafferbhai Rahimtulla and Bhaishankar 
Nanabhai also made speeches enlogising Mr. Dadabhai’s services to India. 
The meeting was then dissolved.’’ [Several Gujarati papers of the week teem 
with accounts of similar celebrations and meetings held in honour of Mr, Dada- 
bhai’s birthday at various places in Gujardt and KAathiawar, such as Nadidd, 
Borsad, Udvada, Navs4ri, Ahmedabad, Padra, Damaun, Jamnagar, Dihor, etc.} 
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41, The Oriental Review in its Dadabhai Naoroji Birthday supplement 
publishes an article, in the course of which it traces 
How was Mr, Dadabhai the origin of Mr. Dadabhai’s political activity to an 
macsege. Ae political activity incident, which happened toa Parsi student for the 
rst stimulated ? ‘ye ie 
Oriental Review (18), 6th Civil Service in England half a century ago:—“ The 
Sept. political activity of Mr. Dadabbai began with his 
first sojourn in England just half acentury ago. It 
was in the year 1855 that the Competitive Civil Service scheme came into 
operation. When the East India Company Charter came to be renewed in 
1853, Parliament deliberately insisted upon doing away with the system of 
patronage for the Civil Service of India and deprived the Court of Directors of 
their valued privilege of Hayleybury nominations, It so happened that 
Mr. Rustomji Hirjibhai Wadia was the very first Indian, who offered himself as 
a candidate for the Competitive Civil Service. But the Commissioners took 
objection to his age. They quibbled about it, and a long correspondence ensued 
between Lord Stanley and the candidate. Mr. Dadabhai, then being in London, 
took up the gauntlet on his behalf, and with the aid of John Bright and 
Sir Erskine Perry strenuously fought for a relaxation of the age rule in his case 
as an exception. A far-sighted man as he was, he had thoroughly understood 
the incalculable value of Indians competing for the Civil Service and serving 
in the highest and most lucrative offices of the State. His advocacy, however, 
bore no fruit, but that fact gave quite a decisive turn to the political 
activity of Mr. Dadabhai. ‘hough the Wadia incident was closed, resulting 
in the keenest disappointment to the young competitor, Mr. Dadabhai realised 
the difficulties which might in future beset the path of other Indians ambitious 
to compete for the Service. Mr. Wadia was the son of a rich Parsi, but how 
may the sons of poor Indian parents, every way competent and able, proceed 
to England and live in strange company and in an inclement climate, to 
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offer themselves for the examination? This reflection led him to. study 
carefully the rules of the Service. Thereafter he opened correspondence with 
the Council of India, of which Mr. Mangles, Sir Erskine Perry and other 
sympathetic retired Anglo-Indians were members, Myr. Dadabhai urged the 
holding of simultaneous examinations in London and India. Four of the 
members were in favour of the suggestion, candidly. observing that it 
would be wrong togive tothe Indiansa promise to the ear, and break it 
to the hope by a refusal to hold examinations in London and India at the 
same time, But the majority were against the’proposal, “This was the first 
important action of Mr. Dadabhai in political affairs.......... From that year 
forward Mr, Dadabhai’s activity may be said to have been ceaseless in the cause 
of his country.” 


42.  Atthe Framji Cowasji Hall on Friday evening the Bombay students 
a a ee a. under the presidency of Mr. M, R. Bodas to pass 
at various places in the Presi- @S0lutions in connection with the swadeshi movement. 
dency for supporting the he hall was packed to its utmost capacity, and many 
swadeshi movement. had to go away for want of space. The students 
Indu P aor (44), 4th Jargely belonged to the Gujarati and Maratha 
shat diitan communities. At the outset Mr. Bodas pointed out 
that the meeting had nothing to do with politics, and that although students 
were chiefly concerned with their books, such meetings helped to build up their 
character and instill patriotism into their minds, without which any system of 
education must be considered defective. The first resolution sympathising with 
the Bengali students in their movement was proposed by Mr. Jhaveri and 
seconded by Mr. Oka. Ina well-informed speech Mr. Jawadekar put forward 
the second resolution about using swadeshi goods as far as possible. The 
resolution was seconded and supported by Messrs. Modiand Chitre, It included 
an appeal to parents to help the students in their determination to discird 
foreign articles,........ In a lively and stirring speech Mr. Jog proposed the third 
resolution that students, merchants and mill-owners should co-operate in the 
swadeshi movement. It was seconded and supported by Messrs. Priya Parijat 
Sen and Tamhankar. Lastly, the pledge-form was read out and explained to the 
meeting, and a committee was formed with powers to add to its number to give 
effect to the resolutions. All the resolutions were unanimously passed, and 
great enthusiasm prevailed. The local Indian Co-operative Stores had exhibited 
on the platform a number of excellent piece-goods, candles, soaps and other 
indigenous articles. In conclusion, Mr. M. R. Bodas briefly pointed out that all 
great movements in the world had been started by the younger generation. 
This was pre-eminently true of England, Japan, Russia and all civilised Western 
nations, He alluded to the many advantages that would automatically follow, 
if the movement were properly and actively kept up till it roused public 
opinion. To the students it would open up other fields of employment than 
Government service, which held out such limited prospects.” [Elsewhere 
the paper says :—“ Mr. Ali Mahamad Bhimji on Saturday evening addressed 
a crowded assembly at the People’s Free Reading Room on the advantages of the 
swadeshi movement.......... We are glad to note that during the last week 
meetings were convened in many chawls in Girgaum for joining the swadesht 
movement. We learn that a big meeting is being arranged in Kamatipura by 
the residents of that quarter.’’ | 


43. The Nasik correspondent of the Jndu Prakdsh writes :—** Mr, 
Paranjpe, editor of the Kdl, is receiving the warmest 

reception at Ndsik. Six monster meetings of all 

g — P got (44), 7th lagses and sects of the Nasik public were held in 
ac ce quick succession in two days and were attended by no 
: less than two thousand people. Mr. Paranjpe’s 

speeches have electrified the public, and the students are most enthusiastic and 
exultant over them. The boycott movement is being pushed on. The students 
have resolved to wear country cloth and to use home-made goods unconditionally 
and for ever. The proceedings were characterized with a seriousness and 
solemnity which could not be mistaken.”’ 
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Prakdsh re iA crowded meeting chiefly composed of 

‘students was held at Mahdd on the 28th August 

dency of Mr. Govind Gopal Tipnis 

g sympathy with the Dongola in the 

oO taking steps for the encouragement of 

es, Several sub-committees were appointed for promoting 

}of ‘the swadeshi movement, The President in his speech thanked 

‘students for the lead they had taken in holding the meeting and criticised 

‘motives of the Government: of India in partitioning Bengal. The pro- 
dings terminated after the distribution of pan supari. 


' 45. The Karndtak fig od givee, an ey of a a agen held 

ak at rwaf on the 3rd instant under the presidency 
on. Veitta (102), 5th of Mr. Gurunathrao Pathak, pleader, for taking steps 

for the enoouragement of indigenous industries. 
A Speeches, it days, were made by Messrs, Sadashiv Hari Shahane, pleader and 
se editor of the Dhdrwdr Vritta, Narayanrao Kargudri, pleader, Krishnarao 
Mudvedker, Moro Dinkar Kale and Bindurao Mutalik Desai. Two resolutions, 
according to the paper, were passed ; one thanking the Bengalis for initiating, 
and the citizens of Bombay and Poona for supporting, the boycott movement, 
-< and the other recording the opinion of the meeting that it was the duty of all 
a Indians to patronise indigenous products and do everything in their power to 

encourage local arts and industries. 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 13th September 1906. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. | 
[No, 87 oF 1908, 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what | 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 4 
believed to be the. crigin of the report.and what the correct facts are. 


REPORT 


ON 


NATIVE PAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 


For the Week ending 16th September 1905. 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist July 1905.) 
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No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, Circula- 
fe ) inet 
- ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian _...| Bombay.., | Weekly .».| E+ J. de Abrao ; East Indian; 42 oe eee 300 
2 | Cosmopolitan Review DG... es eee) Monthly... .| Sayyad Ibrahim Sayyed Ahmed ; Muhammadan 420 
(Konkani); 23. 
3 | Daily Telegraph andj Poona .| Daily -.| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 49; formerly 550 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 

4 | Kast and West .| Bombay... +s ‘Monthly... .| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Parsi; 52; J. P. 1,000 
5 | Hyderabad Journal oo! Hyderabad ...| Bi-weekl y ; — Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 864 
: 

6 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Bombay ... ve Weekly ... .| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Br4hman ; 37 500 
7? | Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do. ... ina BIO. - eee .|Behramji Merw4nji Malabari; P4rsi; 52: 1,000 

India and Champion. | o; € 
8 | Indian Textile Journal ..| Do. «es, Monthly oe John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer ain 800 
9 | Karachi Chronicle .| Karachi .. -| Weekly ... .| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohana); 51 .«. 400 
10 | K&thidwdr Times .| Rajkot ... ...| Daily ..| Prataprai Udeshankar,’ B.A.; Hindu 200 
| | (Nagar) ; 38. 
ll | Mabritta ... | Poona’ .. .| Weekly... ...| Narsinh Chint@man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B. ;} 1,000 
Hindu (Chitpawan Bréhman); 31. : 
12 | Men and Women of India.| Bombay ... .| Monthly ++ Sordbji Mancherji Ratn@gar; Parsi; 40; and 500 
R. D. Hughes. 
13 | Oriental Review ... tk > a se .| Weekly oe .| R.S. Rustomji; Parsi; 35 te oes 400 
14 | Parsi aes see sol DOe te ee} Monthly -»-| Jehangir Sorabji TalayArkh4n ; PArsi; 30 1,000 
15 | Phenix .-| Karachi... see Bi-weekly | Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 52 .. 350 
| 
16 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona seal Daily ee. -e-| Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 49 oe oni 100 
and Military Gazette. | 
17 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ,.. .| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 43 1,000 
18 | Sind Gazette eee ees} Karachi .e. ...| Bi-weekly .| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 41 500 
} 
19 | Sind Times Do. coo} Do. -/ Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 88 __... 200 
| ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 
20 | Arya PrakSsh cc eee} Bombay eee Weekly ... .| Dr. Kaliandas Jaikisonddés Desdi, B.A., L.M.| . 1,000 
& 8.; Hindu (L4d Bania); 30. 
21 | Bharat Prakash .| Baroda ... Do. evs .| Nandlal Chhotdélél; Hindu (Bania); 22 eee} 1,000 
92, | Coronation Advertiser .| Ahmedabad Do. :, gf Narco A Pranjiwandas Shethna; Hindu 725 
ania) ; 30. 
93 | Deshabhakta .| Baroda ... Do. ove -| Kunabhai Lakhabhai; Hindu (Patidar);26 ...; 1,200 
24 | Evening J4dme oo .--| Bombay ... soe! Daily — see ‘| Jeb&ngir Behramji Marzbén; Parsi; 54 — 1,000 
95 | Gujarati at) oe .-| Weakly ... -|Ichharam Surairém Desx#i; Hindu (surti 4,500 
Bania) ; 51. 
96 | Gujard4t Mitra’... ..) Surat... <a ees ee -+-|/ Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 45 nie sel 700 
27 | Gujarat Punch .. eos} Ahmedabad | Do. oes _ Somalal Mangaldas Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 850 
23 | Hindi Punch ... .| Bombay ee oe «>| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; PArsi ; 45 800 
99 | Jdm-e-Jamshed .e eset Gee 0s vol Daily = .:| Jehangir Behramji Marzhén ; Parsi; 54 3,000 
80. | Kaiser-i-Hind ... Do. 0c e+] Weekly ... ...| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54. eos} 2,900 
| 
81 | Kadthidwar News... . a Rajkot ... ee a: ---| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi ; 42 ... e vo] 400 
32 | Kaéthidwar Times oe oe re ---| Bi-weekly oes mene J ayashankar ; Hindu (Neégar Brah- 600 
man); 3¥. 
$3 | Praja Bandhiu ... | Ahmedabad ...| Weekly... -..| Jeth cere Hindu (Mewdda Brah-| 1,100 
man) ; 39. 
94 | Rést Goftér  .. se Bombay = ..| Do. oe eee] Pallonji Barjorji Desi; Pérsi;52 2. sx 
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Sayéji Vijay ve 
Sury’ Prakésh ... — . 


ANGLO-Mana’tHt, 
Deen Mitra ae. eee 
Dnyan Chakshu- ... pes 
Dny&nodaya san 
Dnyaén Prakash ...: .. 
Dny4n Prakdsh ..., eh 
Fatehsinh Gazette soe 
Indu Prakash ... eee 


Maratha Deen Bandhzu ... 
Native Opinion ... si 
Samarth ... eee eee 
Shri Saydji Vijay oe 
Subodh Patrika ... és 
Sudharak ... eee sé 
Udyamotkarsha ... a 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
O Anglo-Lusitano ‘i 
O Bombaense ... - 
ANGLO-SINDI. 


Al-Haq _... ae sll 


Prabhat... ee i 


Sindhi a vom ne 


AnGtuo-UrRpbu. 
Muslim Herald ... me 


Ene@.isH, Mara’THI' anpD 
GUJARATI, 


Baroda Vatgal .... ~ 
Hind Vijaya. .. oes 


ENGLIsH, MARATHI AND 
KANARESE. 


Karndtak Patr& ... Ms 


? Karndtak Vaibhav ni 


Prakishak ... eee 


_ ‘Evoxssx, Porrvcursr 


ap OConcaniIn, 


A Lua eee ~~ oe “ se6)1° 


ne! 


Bombay .. 
Poona ... 
Bombay... 
Poona ... 
DO. ave 
Baroda ... 
Bombay... 


Kolhapur 
Bombay... 
Kolh&pur 
Bombay... 
ae 
Poona ..., 


Bombay... 


Bombay... 
D0, cee 


(Sind), 


Do. 


Bombay. 


Dharw4r 
Bijaépur ... 


Sukkur (Sind) 


vee 


we 


Hyderabad 


.\Weekly ... 


Fortnightly 
Weekly ... 
Do. ave 
Weekly ... 
DO, ‘see 
—- 
Daily 
Weekly ... 
ee es 
Daily ... 


en 
ee 
ere 
Se 
a” nie 
Monthly... 
Weekly ... 
eee 
Weekly ..., 
Bi-weekly 
Weekly ... 
i ae 
Weekly ... 
DOs ae 
Weekly ... 
.. 
APG, ane 
Weekly... --. 


be 


| 


| 


.-«|Lawrence Dantes DeSouza ;. Christian (Goa- 


Keshavlél Harivithald4s ; Hindu (Das ShrimAli 
Bania); 39. ° 
M4neklal Ambirém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26. 


Umedriam Nagind#s D&y4bhéi; Hindu 
(Bania) ; 26. 
o 1 
Saddshiv Vishvandth May4dev; Hindu 
Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 28. 


aman Govind Sapkar ; 


Hindu (Deshastha' 
Brdbman); 47. 


Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott... vai si 
Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan 

Br&éhman); 38. 
Do. Do. eee 


Shvh Ma4nekl4l Ambéram Doctor; 
(Bania); 9 
Indu Prakesh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


Hindnu| 
| 


Manager being Dfimodar S4vl4ram Yande | 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 39. | 
Jagannath Raghunath Ajgaonkar; Hindu 


(Saraswat Brahman): 24. 

Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman); 33. | 

Vinayak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpawan! 
Brahman); 36. 

Damodar Sdvl4aram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
39. 

Dwarka#nath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ;| 
30. 

Vin&yak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu Chit 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. | 

Ganesh N&rdyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshasthe, 
Brahman) ; 30. | 

| 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese; 46 ... coe 
A. Gomes; Goanese; 44... iad a “td 
Hussain 


(1) English—Ghulam Hidiatallah, 
B.A., LL.B. 


(2) Sindhi—Abdu] Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 
Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ;.42 asi 


Viramal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 32 — «» 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 31. 


Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 .. 


Dahyabhai Karsandas Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 
Bania) ; 88. 


Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 
yat); 35. 
Hindu (Deshasth 


Annaji oe Jordbur ; 
Vaishnav Brahman) ; 43. 

Govind Gangdédhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 

nastha Brdhman); 28. 


nese); 32. 
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No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, easte and age of Editor. i 
oe | ie: 
: 
GUJARATI. 
64 | Akhb4r-e-Isl4m ... eel Bombay... ..| Daily ... — «».| Kazi Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan;| 2,600 
39. 


65 | Akhbér-e-Souddgar ...| Do. « ..) Do. ... «| Ndndbh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi; 48 | 3,000 


66 | Bombay Samachar i 2a oe ca. oe. eee »»»} Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,200 
P4rsi ; 35. 
67 | Broach Mitra _... | Broach ... .«o| Weekly ... ees} Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 300 


) Kshatriya) ; 23. 
Broach Samachar... at as” he --| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi; 50 ... rae 500 


=>) 
9 2) 


69 | Chay-Chav — ee+| Bombay ... ..| Fortnightly ...| Nagindés Manchar4m; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 300 
| 


| 38. 
70 | Cutch Kathiawdr Varta-| Rajkot ... .0.| Weekly ... oes 


man. 


71 | Deshi Mitra oes ee ae cs ee Sa ...| Maganlél Kikd4bhai ; Hindu (Shrawak); 36.../ 1,400 


72 |Din Mani... .... s»» Broach ... ss} “Do. ee «| Nath4l4l Rangild#s ; Hindu (Mathur K4yasthal 250 
Bania) ; 26. 
73 | Dnyanottejak —... «| Ahmedabad _...| Fortnightly —_...| Chhotalal Desaibhai; Hindu (Bania); 42... 800 


74 | Friend of India e. ee. eo -»»| Weekly ... ...| Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitpawan 400 
: Brahman); 50. 


Oo |Fursad _... coe +++! Bombay ... ...; Monthly ...| Bomanji Navroji Kabr4ji; Parsi; 46 ... ba 720 
76 |GapSap ... oe ek as «| Fortnightly ...| M.C. Ratnagar & Co... ve ove ...| 1,200 


| 
| 


| 
77_—-| Hitechchhu eee -- Ahmedabad = .../ Weekly ... .-.| Kalidds Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 46 ... _ 300 
78 | Jd4m-e-Jahanooma na Bombay ... al ek ec ...| Ratanshaw Framji Ach@ria; Parsi; 29 eco} 1,000 


79 =| Kaira Times — .o.| Nadiad ee) ae .»-| Anopsi M4necklél Des#i; Hindu (Visa Srimali 300 
| Bania) ; 36. 

80 | Kaira Vartaman ... ---| Kaira... wee a ...| Kahandés Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
| Shravak Bania) ; 55. , 

81 | Kathidwdir Sam4chér =.) Ahmedabad see ee »».| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 500 

3 . | man); 44, 

52 | Loka Mitra i ma Bombay ... +e, Bi-weekly ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;}. 1,000 
PArsl : 35- 

83 | Mahi Kantha Gazette ...| Sadra ... .«+| Weeklyces ee.| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
: Brahman); 45. 


84 | Navséri Prak4sh ... ves Navs@ri .. ves) os en ws Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... A 800 
86 «=| Nure Elam cos J Bombay ... ..-| Monthly... ...| Nasarwinji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 is 000 
86 | Praja Mitrés ses ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly «+>| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 275 
&7 | Praja Mitra oes ---| Baroda ... »s| Fortnightly ... Vis Jivanlé] Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 300 
88 Praja Pokér ‘ele eco! Surat... ...| Weekly ... ie lili Jamshedji; Parsi; 45 - vo ae 200 
89 | Prak4sh and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... ce Be ...| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania); 500 
90 | Punch Dand ia ee): ee a Nt sais aoe Pe Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 i 
91 | Samsher Bahadur... ce| Ahmedabad ....| Do. ave i Sardibbai Raichand; Hindu (Jain) ; 62 se 150 
92 |Sénj Vartamén .. — ...| Bombay... see! Daily — on ...| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— | 3,600 


(1) Bustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; P4rsi; 
(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. 

93 | Sind Vartaman ... coe Karachi ... ...| Weekly oe. ...| Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohana) ; ms 250 
94 | Stri Bodh... ss» «| Bombay...  ...)| Monthly. __...| Jeh4ngir Kaikhasru K4br4ji; Parsi; 35. | 500 
95 |Surat Akhbér « | Surat ... 4... Weekly —...| Phirozsh&h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49 ..  ...| 800 


| 
96 | Svadesh Bandhu... — ...| Mahudha .-| Do. oe «| Anopram Méanekldl Visashrimali; Hindu 175 
(Shravak); 36. 


HINDie 


97 ; Pandit... oe eo:| Poona ove vee) Weekly vos eos} Govindrao Gangéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan-; 150 


jari) ; 43; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 32. 
98 {Sharman Samdchér § «| Bombay... ...| Do. oo  ...| Shambhun4th Sharma; Hindu; 45 .. ..., 1,500 


99 |Shri Venkateshvar Sam&-| Do. ... a 2 eee ...| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar| 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 39. 
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Lok’ Bandhv 
Loka Mitra 


105 


Béjahansa eee eos 


106 ik Ranjini... 


| 


107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 

‘118 

Bir 
116 
116 
117 
118 


BESS 


pm 


MaRiTHI. 
Arunodaya bee 
A’rydvart ... eee 
Bakul _... bai 
| Belgaum Samachar 
Bhu’t se’ Seu 
Chandanshu er 
Chandrak4nt eee 
Chandrodaya es... 
Chikitsak ... «+» 
Chitragupta ove 
Dakshin Vritta ... 
Deshakdlavartam4n 
Dharma ... sos 
Dherwér Vritta ... 
Dnyan Sagar ins 
Granthamdla me 
Hindu Punch ,,,. 
Jagadddarsh ove 


| Jagadhitechchht ... 


|Jagatsumichér .. 


Kalpataru ... wwe 
Karmanuk ove 
Keral Kokil. __.., 
Kesari .. 
Khandesh Chitragupta 
Khandesh Vaibhav 
Loka Bandhu__.., 


Do, vee 
Haveri 


Dharwar 


Gadag es 


Thana ... 
Dhulia ... 
Ratnagiri 
Belgaum... 
Bombay 

T4sgaon ... 
Chikodi ... 
Chiplun ... 
Belgaum 

Karad ... 
Kolhapur 
Erandol ... 
Whi ane 
Dharwar 


eee 


Kolh#pur 
Do. 
Thana ... 


| 


Poona ... 
Thana ... 
Poona ... 
Sholapur 
Poona... 
Bombay... 
Poona ... 
Dbulia ... 
tae 


Tadsgaon... 
Vengurla 

Nasik 
Sétéra ... 


(Dhér- 


Ahmednagar 


ee* 


Weekly ... 
Do. «. 
Do. aes 
DO. ese 
Doe see 
Do. 00 
Dee ss: 
bGe - eve 
Do. «oe 
Do. «+. 
UO. see 
Do. ose 
Dow eee 
Do. ase 
a 
Do. eee 
De. eve 
DOs co 
DO. ace 
BGs: - teh 
Be: aa 

Monthly 

Weekly .. 
Do. cee 
DO. _ see 
Do.  «- 
Do. eee 
Dart 
om 4a 

Monthly 

Weekly eee 
Da. ses 
Do. see 


ees 


tee 


eee 


(1) Shivram 
}(2) Anndchférya BalA&chérya Hoskeri; Hindu 


| K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu 


| 


Hindu (Deshastha 
Basrimarad; Hindu 
Hindu 


Ma4dhavanand Saraswati ; 
Brahman) ; 47. 
Shankrapa Gadiap 
\ Shin , Lingayat) ; 37. 
ahddey Khédnolkar; 
(Karhada Bradhman) ; 34, 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 
Gururéo Raghavendra Mamd4pur ; 
(Deshasth Brahman); 41. 
Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; 
Brahman) ; 28. 
Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 
héda Brahman); 41. 
Gaurishankar R4&mprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 
Bréhman); 41, | 


Hindu 
Hindu (Deshasth 


Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 23. 
Ramchandra Krishna Thombre ; Hindu (De- 
shasth Yajurvedi Brahman); 34. | 
Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27 oo 


41. 

Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindal 
(Pathare Prabhu): 42. | 

Ramchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 40. 

Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 
Brahman); 40. 

Abaji Ramchandra S4vant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
42. 
Jagannath Balaji 
Brahman) ; 38. 
Saddshiv Vithal Parasnavis ; Hindu (Chéndra- 
seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 67. 

Mahédev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 32. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 

Saddishiv Hari Shahadne ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 


Sapre; Hindu (Karhéde 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (SArasvat Br4h- 
man); 41. 

Vishnu Govind Bij4purkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brdhman); 41. 

Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke, Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 38. 


(Chit- 

piwan Brdhman); 52. 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd- 
wan Brahman) ; 75. | 

Trimbak A’baji Réje; (Kdayasth 
Prabhu) ; 41. 

Shivrim Mahaddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman); 39. 

Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 46. | 

Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brahman) ; 38. 

Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 49. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 48. 

Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 26. 

Yadav Béalkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 39. 

Bhikaji Gop4l Bhide ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 
man); age 35. 

R4mkrishna Gop4i Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brahman); 27. 

Ganga#dhar V4man Barve; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 27. 


Hindu 


| 


rereere Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar4tha) ; 


104 
150 


615 


Hari Bhikaji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman) ;'300—400 


1,500 
25 


150 
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Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition, 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


| Moda Vritta 


Nasik Vritta 


Nydy Sindhu 


Parikshak ... 


Prakash 
Pratod 


Satya Mitra 


Satya Sadan 


Shri Shahu 
Shubh Suchak 
Sumant 
Vidya Vilas 
Vihari 


Mumbai Punch 
Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumbai Vaibhav 


Nipani Vaibhav 


Pandhari Mitra 


Poona Vaibhav 
Prabodh Chandrika 


Satya Shodhak 
Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari. 


' Maritai—continued. 


Nagar Samachar... 


Pandhari Bhushan 


Raghav Bhushan... 


Sholdpur Samachar — 
Shrigonda Vritta... 


Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


Vrittaser eee 
Vritta Sudha 
Vydpari ws 


ee* 


Vydpdr Sam4char .. 


Khairkh4h 
Musafir ... 
Sind Sndhar 


SINDI. 


-| Kochara (Ratné- 
) 
.| Bombay... 


Ahmednagar 
Nip&ni we. 
Ahmednagar 


.| Pandharpur 


Islampur 
.| Malegaon 


Ratnagiri 


.| Shrigonda 


Kolhapur 
.| Bombay... 


. Satara eee 
Ahmednagar 


.| Larkhdana 


Karachi... 


Weekly soe 


Monthly 
Daily ... 
; Weekly eee 
DO oeae 
Do. eee 
Do. 
Do. 
ae 
ao 
Do. 
Do. ° 
Do, 
Do. ree 
«| Do. , 
Do. eve 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
.| Fortnightly 
.| Weekly ... 
Do. eve 
ee 
_ Do. cee 
DO. ove 


-| Bi-weekly 
‘(| Weekly ... 
-| Monthly... 


Weekly ... 


Do. - #00 


-| Weekly ... 


Hyderabad (Sind). | er 
Do. 
, Do ... 


.| Késhinath Véman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
.| Anandréo Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gand 


.| Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp4awan 


|| Vishnu Ramchandra Vijapurkar; Hindu 


.| Ganesh Ballal Phans@lkar; Hindu (Karh4da 
.|Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu (Karhdda 


—" 


Brahman) ; 48. 


Sa#raswat Brahman); 30. 
Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhmay) ; 43. 
Do. do. 


Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; “4 


Brahman) ; 28. | 


(Deshasth Brahman); 50. 

Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 31. 

Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 34. 

Govind Sakh4ram Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 42. 

Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Séras- 
wat Brahman). 


.|Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 


Brahman); 36. 


..| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 39. 


Brahman); 32, 
Brahman) ; 23. 


.| Balchand Hirachand ; Hindu (Gujar4ti Jain) ; 


26. 
Raoji Hari Athavle ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdh- 
man); 53. 


.| Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Qhitp4wan| 


Brahman) ; 60. 


.| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 


buddhi; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 45. 


.| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (KéméAti) ; 46 
.| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 


44, 


.| Varoan Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 


man); 22. 


.| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 


Brahman) ; 61. 
Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman); 33. 


.| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Br@hman); 21. 


.| Balkrishna Ne@réyan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé- 


wan Brahman); 35. 
(1} Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni... 1 
(2) Aton barat Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). — 


.| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 


pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Br&éhman) ; 38. 


..| Nana Ddd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 


man) ; 39. 


| .| Rutunchand Punamchand Mutha Hindu (Mar- 


wadi); 30. 


.| Hakim Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 


32. 
Tarachand Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 


.. Khaénchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 38 


{Asaumal Reghumal; Hindu (Lohana); 42 ... 


500 


300 —360 
.| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42...}, 


100 
200 
150 
950 
350 


400 
150 


Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muham 2,000 
(Sunni); 32, 


woof Weekly oe ---| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 5,000 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Munshi Abdul Karim walad MHabibulla ; 50 
Muhammadan. 


177 | Mister Makhanehu »--| Bombay ove cool Sees eo+| Tajammal Hosain; Muhammadan .. ... me fe 


178 | Saltén-ul- Akhbar eal DO tgs wee] Dally = coe ve Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid fF arrakh;) 1,060 
Muhammadan ; 50. 

179 | Tohfa-i-Deccan... -«| Poona... soo] Weekly oo» -e+| Shaik Abdulla walad Shaik Mahomed ; Muham- 250 
| : madan (Shaik); 31. 


pee fp Sees tae | peer ee 


GuzaRna’t1t any Hinpt. 


180 Jain eee eee ees Ahmedabad eee Weekly eee eee 7 Fatechand K4rbhari ; Hindu (Jain) ; 1,400 
Ode 


MaARra’'THI AND Ka’NARESE. 


181 | Chandrika... ... «| Bagalkot we] Weekly ..  — «ee| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
: Brahman, Smarta) ; 82. 


ManArui Anp Urpv. 
182.; Gulbarga Saméchér __...| Guibarga (Hyder-| Weekly ... ...| Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 250 
abad Deecan). 50. 
a Porrucunsr-KonxKant. 


183 ;ALuz ... eas .».| Bombay... ooo] Weekly nee ...| Antone Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 a ---| 1,000 


Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics, 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the+Report in iialics, and the number of the N ewspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


_ ©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay. Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (Sj or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, andthe short a(S] = « in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Nam: of Publication, Where Published, ‘ Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. tica. 


ANGLO-GUJARATI. 


30a | Karachi SamAch4r ooo Karachi... .oe| Weekly veo ...) Dalkrishna KaAshindth Méalvankar; Hindy) 100 
, (Mar4tha) ; 31. ) ae 
Gus ARATI. , 


654 | Aryavir... con seo; Dohad — cece woo} Weekly .X .| Krishnardo Mangeshréo Fadnis; Hinduj 260 
| (Shenvi Brahman) ; 30. 


Surat =. -«.| Monthly... --| Dhirajrém Dalpatrém Vaid; Hindu (Andich} 300 
: Brahman); 36. 


78a | Jivadaya ... ve 5 
| 


80a | Kathiawar Mitra ,,, ...| Ahmedabad — see! Weekly ... ..| Jadurim Shimji Dave; Hindu (Andich 300 


! | Brahman). | 
81a | Khedut 0 ave al Bhavnagar = «' Fortnightly ...! Dulabhrim Rimji; Hindu (Jain) 00 ees 255 
| Maka THI. | 
110a | Bhala ace si Poona vee -e! Tri-monthly ...| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; $00 


; . | Hindu (Karhida Bréhman) ; 30. 

llla | Brahmodaya cee vee! Mahid ... see! Fortnightly ...| N4riyan Balwant Hardik wr; Hiniu *( Karhada vee 
| | Brahman). 

SINDHI. 


' 


17la | Sind Kesary fe .../ Shikdrpur woe, Weakly .., .-.| Chelirim M&nghirmal; Hindu (Lihina); 49 e| 100 


| 


The Editor of No. 70 is Kalidds Motira nu and its cirsalatio: is 150, 
Nos, 23, 43, 62, 116, 146, 177 and 182 have ceased to existe 
The publication of Nos, 33, 45, 51, 99, 91, 104, 114 and 117 has beea te nporacily suspentel, 


ies 
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Politics and the Publie Adminiéslration. 


1, The Times of India suggests that in case a famine should overtake 
India, the programme of the Royal tour should be so 
Will the Royal tour benefit modified as to avoid the parts affected with distress, 
aye e107) 10th The suggestion furnishes a striking illustration of 
Sopt. ities i ita the stolid indifference betrayed by the authorities 
to our sufferings. After this are we not justitied 
in holding that the Prince’s visit will not benefit the country in any 
way? If the Prince is deliberately taken through the parts which are free 
from distress, he will carry away an erroneous impression about our condition, 
As the Indians will be saddled with the cost of the Royal tour, thoy havea 
right to decide which parts of the country should be visited by the Prince, 
but unfortunately the real object of the Royal visit is not to acquaint the 
Prince with the true condition of the people. The authorities out here want 
rather to hide our wretched condition from the King-Emperor and the heir- 
apparent, so as to delude them into thinking that their admini tration of the 
country conduces to the people’s happiness. Such conduct, however, savours 
of meanness. WUur rulers do not like that the British administration should be 
compared to the Moghul rule, but instances like this constrain us to apply even a 
worse epithet to it. The Moghul Emperors lived in luxury and were indifferent 
to the well-being of their subjects, but they were not mere waxen tools in the 
hands of their counsellors, 


2. “Itis but right that allthe members of our community should join in 
| giving a hearty reception to the distinguished Royal 
An appeal to the Porta- visitors, for we live and earn our livelihood in British 
guese community in India ; d : ‘hl re F 
to testify their loyalty to the ‘territory and receive every possible protection from 
British Government by con- the British Government, contrary to whit we now 
tributing to the Prince of noticein the Portuguese Colonies. We cannot afford to 
Wales’ Reception fund. subscribe hundreds or thousands of rupees, but d7¢ dat 
A Iwa (63), 6th Sept, omees ve 
Eng. cols. qui cito dat, and if each subscribed even one rupee, 
a large amount would be collected. The vicars of 
our churches should make this coming event known to their flock, and subscrip- 
tions should be opened at the parochial honses, Is it not a fact that the 
British Government give monthly allowances to the vicars of several churshes 
in Salsette and Bassein, and also render us much help whenever possible? Let 
us, therefore, show our gratitute.”’ 


3. The Anglo-Japanese alliance has dealt a death-blow to the military 
ambition of the people of India. They had hopes 
The Anglo-Japanese al- that one day or other they would be enlisted ag 
Haase on po volunteers in the Indian army out of dread of the 
athe bi Russian invasion. But that hope has vanished after 
Bhéla (110), 11th Sept. | the present treaty. The people of India are growing 
more and more effeminate every day under the British 
rule, and in course of time the country will be converted into a huge sheep-fold, 
and the people like sheep will do nothing more than bleat when they are ill- 
treated. It is a moral and political crime to reduce 80 crores of people to such 
a deplorabie plight. The Anglo-Japanese alliance should convey a salutary lesson 
to China. If thecelestials do not take heed betimes, they will have to suffer 
for their lethargy. We, Marathas, are now bitterly repenting of our folly 
in letting go an opportunity that presented itself to us in 1795. The Chinese 
should remember that the highest aim of a nation should be the preservation 
of its liberty, without which all blessings are futile. When 4 nation is once 
enslaved, itsdoom is sealed for ever. The Chinese should, therefore, direct all 
their efforts at developing among. their countrymen a spirit of patrivtism, 
which is the basis of national liberty. We fervently pray to God that another 
Asiatic nation may not be reduce} to a dependent and miserable plight like 
ourselves, | 
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 & The Indu Prakdeh publishes the following contributed article under 
ae sme the heading “ After-effects of the War ” : —‘* Now that 
After-effects of the Russo- the public anxiety over the war has been relieved it is 
cso war upon the. ime to consider its after-effects. For the first time in 
a maga al Asiatic modern history an Asiatic Power has dared to say to 
“Indu Prakésh (44), 14th © 9: Power of the West : ‘ Thus far shalt thou go, and no 
' farther in thy so-called mission of civilization. <A 
| heathen power has shown to the world that given 
équal ghar py the peace-loving Oriental can hold his own in peace and war 
against the ruthless and aggrandizing Occidental. In peace a Paranjpe, a Chat- 
terjee or a Ranji can snatch away the laurels of glory from his Western compeers, 
while in war a Togo or a Kamimura cin send a mighty armada to the bottom of 
the sea ‘like paper boats.’ The success of Japan over Russia is epoch-making. 
Tt has sent a thrilling sensation throughout Asia. It has revivified and 
rekindled, as if by electricity, the smouldering ashes of earthly desires 
that lay latent in the heart of the Asiatics. This newly generated spirit 
bids fair to be a motive power of immense potentialities, for, the signs 
of the coming times have already begun to be visible on the horizon. The 
result of the war has made Japan confident of her strength and capabilities. 
It has set boary China thinking on the why and wherefore of the success of her 
neighbour, and when the ceilestials have thought out and chalked out the lines 
of their future progress, they will be checked by no impediment and will brook 
no interference, Verily the White Peril has engendered tlie Yellow Peril, 
If history repeats itself and multitudinous hcrdes of adventurous Mongols, 
armed with the equipments of modern civilization, again over-run the Eastern 
hemisphere as far as the shores of the Atlantic, the Western people will have 
to thank none but themselves, Already a cry has been raised from the Philip- 
pines that the islands are being flooded with Japanese hawkers, who are 
suspected to be spies in disguise.......... What is more significant is that a 
Japanese Minister has been credited with having formulated a scheme for 
making a descent on Cochin-China. The unrest among the Muhammadan 
population of Java is significant. Habibullah Khan, now independent King 
of Afghanistan, who was reported to have instituted a special service to keep 
himself regularly informed of the progress of the war, is rapidly introducing 
the symbols of Western civilisation among his subjects. What does all this 
signify, if not the re-awakening of Asia as a result of the war? ‘The restless 
West has rudely awakened the slumbering East, The first lesson that 
the awakened East has learnt is that after all the West is not invincible 
as it was reputed to be. Once this false notion of invincibility is removed, 
there is no knowing what the East may notdare todo. The Russo-Japanese war 
has convinced the Asiatics that it is not any inherent superiority of the Euro- 
eans over them either in intelligence or physique, but merely their possession 
of diabolical weapons of destruction, that have enabled them to rule over 
Asia. It has taught the Asiatics that their ideas about civilisation are 
antiquated, and that civilisation, instead of connoting: truth, justice, honour, 
honesty, peace, love and a fear of God, now means the booming of guns and 
the bristling of bayonets.,........ Such are some of the effects, which the war 
has produced in the East, and which bode no good to the peace and well-being of 
the world. Will the West read the signs of the times, take a warning and pause 
in her headlong career, instead of hastening the day of retribution? If not, as 
-sure as God is God and justice is justice, the sword of judgment or of 
retribution, disguised under whatever name, may be expected to do its 
‘appointed work at an appointed time,” - [‘The editor remarks on the above :— 
“We publish the contribution as it has cometo us. We only wish that the 
glimpses of the future, which our contributor takes, are not the result of 
-over-enthusiasm.”’ | . | 


5. In the course of an articleon Americanrule in the Philippine 
a a Islands, the Indu Prakash observes :—‘* That the 
American rulo in the Yrepublican Senate of the United States would better 


Philippines and British rule administer a conquered country than Imperialisite 
GQnindia. 
git Ds akish (i), 1th We can well hope that in half a century, or even 


England was almost a foregone conclusion.......... 


less, the Americans will have trained the Philippinos 


ne ea 


so perfectly in the art of self-government as to leave in their hands the full: 
control of the administration of their country. We trust that America will 
earn the glory of having set a unique example to the conquering powers of the 
West in respect of its methods and motives in conquering and ruling a weak 
and backward people. When America does this, England may do well to 
nder over the fact that although she is a home of popular Government 
erself, she has yet not entitled herself to the glory of being also the mother of 
popular Governments, except at the actual or threatened point of the bayonet.’’ 


6, Mr. Hyndman spoke the truth when he said in a recent speech in 
London that loyalty to England signified treachery 
othe Te gam be loyal to India. Reciprocal love and affection can exist 
oS ek between a sovereign and his subjects, only where the 
Pers Oe oe two are united by the ties of a common sibaiied, 
a common religion and common interests. Where 
such ties are absent, only feelings of hatred and contempt can subsist between 
the two, Englishmen advise us to love the British raj, but it is as impossible, 
nay, unnatural, for us to do so as it is for a child to love its step-mother. Just 
as a child may for a time evince affection towards a step-mother who 
gives it sweetmeats, similarly the people of India, being once treated kindly 
by their rulers, loved them out of gratitude, nay even turned traitors to their 
own country and their countrymen with a view to manifest their loyalty to 
their British masters. But British policy has now changed, and our p2:ople 
should beware lest they continue to be the dupes of their rulers; otherwise their 
ruin will be inevitable in the near future. The crimes perpetrated by 
Englishmen like Lord Clive, Warren Hastings, Lord Dalhousie and Lord Curzon 
show how far our rulers deserve to be trusted or respected. It is dangerous 
tosubmit tamely to oppression. If the rulers desire to win our good-will and 
regard, they should treat us more considerately and equitably and shape their 
policy in consonance with the principles inculcated by Christianity. The 
doings of Europeans at the present day being contrary to the commandments 
of the Bible are sure to bring about their downfall. The present policy of the 
British in India, as evinced for example by the partition of Bengal, is such | 
as to cast a blot on British administration. Our advice to the people in this 
crisis is that they shouid remain firm, and instead of turning traitors to 
their country act according to the precept laid duwn in the Bhagwat Gita: “Tf 
thou art slain in battle, thou wilt go to Heaven; if thou returnest victorious, 
thou wilt enjoy the earth.” 


7. The Kesart publishes some verses under the heading “A patriot’s 
sighs” to the following effect :—Religion has declined 
A patr‘ot’s lamentation and the country has been ruined. The people do not 
over the condition of his oot gufficient food to eat and have become sick 
spae vet (131), 12th Sept. Of life. Such is the condition of the real owners 
| (of the country), while dogs and jackal live in 
luxury. The country is full of wealth, but the people are starved. Our 
rulers act unrighteously and the people imitate their conduct. How can one 
who has a step-mother expect happiness? Our prayers and representations 
are set at naught. Our condition is like that of a widowed woman or a mother- 
less child. We have become slaves in every way—in body as well as in mind. 
Who will deliver us from this plight? Tukaram asks—“*Oh God, art Thou 
sleeping? Thy favourite country is utterly ruined. How long wilt Thou 
sleep ? ‘To whom but Thee shall | speak of my woes ?” . 


8, “Asarule, men are loud in disagreement and only murmur an assent. 
Administration of Lord He substantial results of Lord Curzon’s viceroyalty 
Chelan: : have been achieved by quiet work; they have given 
East and West (4), for an impetus to the administration and to the well-being 
Sept. of the people almost in every direction. If they are 
not in men’s mouths, they will be recorded in the sacred pages of history......... 
It does not fall within the scope of this note to recount all that has been 
done during Lord Curzon’s régime to maintain the justice and honour of the British 
Government unsullied, and to develop the national, industrial and. educational 
resources of the country. The encouragement of irrigation, a cure for 
con 1C83—-4 
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indebtedness, the ation of archedological remains, educational 
form and police réform ‘were among the dozen important reforms which His 
Bxodliency said in March 1901 lie had set his hoart upon. Since then 
the list has’ been added to, and it would have been difficult for any other 
Vicetoy to do more for the country within a like period than Lord Curzon 
lias achieved during the last six years........... Up till the publication of 
the Universities Commission’s Report, Lord Curzon’s relations with tlie edu- 
cated Indian public, on the whole, were fairly satisfactory, though individuals 
‘might have had their grievances against him: at any rate, it could not be said 
¢hat he liad disregarded public opinion concerning any measure for which 
he was responsible, There is a limit to interference with the measures of 
local Governments and local Legislatures. Practically the recommendations of 
the Universities Commission constituted the starting-point of a general and sus- 
tained denunciation of the Curzonian régime... ... The Viceroy’s Budget speech 
of 1903 indicates the frame of mind into which he had been driven by the 
incessant criticism of the preceding year. The Delhi Darbar, which was to 
redound so much to the glory of his rule, was among the measures which came 
in for ruthless criticism. The experience of those few months must have been 
as painful-as it was startling to a Viceroy, who had indulged in a good deal of 
poetry regarding the bond of union between the British Sovereign on the one 
hand and the races and classes from the Himalayas to the Cape Comorin 
on the other, and who had all the confidence of a man not past forty-five that 
he could base all his reforms on popular assent. The Budget speech of 
1903 for the first time breathes the despair of the reformer and betrays 
unmistakable symptoms of what must later on have developed into a settled 
conviction that much of what passes for criticism in India is mere abuse, 
His -Excellency’s subsequent study of public criticism does not seem 
to have raised it in his estimation. The more he studied it, the more 
defects he seems to have found in it, until at last, in his famous Con- 
vocation address, he had to draw a picture of what he had seen, which 
he would perhaps have discredited five years before, when the East was 
still radiant with charming hues in his imagination, With all his deli- 
cate health and his sensitiveness to the enormous volume of criticism 
which he so closely studies—fortunately too uuiform to be bewildering—his 
utterances have lost none of their power, their elevation of sentiment or cheeri- 
ness of spirit. Yet we may be sure that the speech in which His Excellency 
will bid farewell to India will present an instructive contrast to the one 
delivered by him before leaving England. A sense of having attempted too 
much has already come over him. It is possible that if he had attempted less, 
he would have retained more of his popularity! Strong men, however, seldom 
care for popularity: they are impelled to work, be the consequences what they 
may. If Lord Curzon were asked to-day how fara ruler can ‘respect the pre- 
judices and defer to the scruples’ of the people whom he has to govern, he 
would perhaps give an answer somewhat different from what he gave six years 
ago in his speech at Eton.......... Noone could have shown a more protound 
regard for the religious and social scruples of the people of India than has 
Lord Curzon. Yet once he tripped, as a foreigner must trip, however wary he 
may be, if he ventures upon the half-sacred and half-secular ground of the 
epic literature of the Hindus.........._ If a successful ruler is one who never 
arouses Opposition, we would say that here was one greater than a ruler—a 
ruler and reformer—the memory of whose work will live for many a long year 
in history. As for agitations, a few spadefuls of earth will be thrown over 
them: they will rest beneath a grassy coverlet, and roses will bloom over them 
in a world in which nothing survives but beauty and righteousness,” 


9, “The opinion generally expressed in the press and the messages re- 
sia Wa), Sod. Sent ee at Simla ee goign Sears, Pcs and 
5 ee tra) ee priva rsons regarding the untime eparture of 
el ool, Fares (14) for uel fetid t4 show that the i. Mee ah of the 
Te ee Viceroy ‘has evoked much sympathy and reeret from 
the different sections of the Indian community. Some messages from Bengal 
_ filso express similar feelings, which proves{that even the Bengal press, at least in 
\\ this matter, docs not faithfully reffect the public opinion of the province. 
. . 


il 


i235 
Muhammadans, whether belonging to Bengal or to other proviaces, have bedn 
ungnimous in the expression of their opinion about Lord Curzon....... We hope 
His Excellency will continus to take interest in the welfare of our community.” 
{The Parsi writes :—*‘‘ Lord Curzon has resigned amidst the universal regret of 
the millions of this country, whose best interests he sarved fearlessly, nobly and 
faithfully during the last six laborious years, which will be recordel as 
marking the greatest and most brilliant viceroyalty in the annals of this country. 
Looking to the fact that the office of the Viceroy is vitally connacted with the 
welfare of the Indian people, we regret that the attitude of the Sezretary of 
State should be of such a nature as to render the office burdensome and odious 
to men of the highest qualifications,” | 


10, Writing about the proclamation regarding the partition of Bengal, 
7 the Bhdla observes :—The Ist September 1905 deserves 
Proclamation regarding the +4 he inscribed in black characters in the annals of 
partition of Bengal. R ; : 
Bhdla (110a), 11th Sept,; Bengal. The high-handedness of Government in en- 
Gujardtt (25), 10th Sept, forcing the measure in the teeth of unanimous opposi- 
tion from the public of the Presidency will at least 
serve one good purpose. It will open the eyes of the Indians and make them 
clearly realise that the British administration does not differ from the Russian, 
and that its guiding principle is “ might is right.”” We are not British 
subjects but slaves, and have no voice in the management of our own 
affairs. Weexhort the Bengalis not to go in sackcloth and ashes over the 
partition, but to resolve to wreak vengeance upon Government a lundredfold. 
‘’hey should not only boycott foreign goods, but ostracise all black sheep amongst 
them, who are mean enough not to stand by them in the present crisis. Above 
all, they should not lose sight of the fact that the movement is one of 
political and not merely commercial significance, and they should not rest 
satisfied until they have gained their object. [The Gujardfi, writing about 
the proclamation regarding the partition of Bengal, says:—-Lord Curzon 
has introduced Russian methods in the administration of India and thereby 
lowered the esteem in which British rule was formerly regarded by the 
native public. It is disgraceful to the British Government that it should 
provide no check upon the unrestrained autocracy and high-handedness of 
the Viceroy. ‘vhe fact that Lord Curzon has been able to discard the supre- 
macy of Parliament and act according to his own sweet will, is bound to give 
rise to a new train of thoughts in the minds of the Indians and inspire 
them with the conviction that it is necessary for them to put forth greater 
efforts than they have ever done before for their political advancement. | 


11. Keierring to the swadeshi movement, the Time; of India says that 
i | Government is to be induced and not to be terrorised. 
aoe swadeshy movement. - 'Phig means that we should approach the Govern- 
runodaya (107), 10th ; 
Sept.; Lrahmodaya (111s), ™Ment with humble prayers, but we are not so silly 
Vth Sept. as to be misled by such deceptive advice. We put 
it to the 7%imes whether any alien rulers have ever 
been persuaded into compliance with the demands of the conquered people, 
Have not the Irish struggled long but vainly to obtain redress? In our 
own case has not the Congress been praying for reforms for the last twenty 
years? And has not Lord Curzon declined to grant even an interview 
to its President. The Zimes cannot throw dust into our eyes in the face 
of these facts. The tiger is sure to devour us whether we address it in 
gentle or harsh language. If we cannot resist the animal by force of 
arms, why should we not use angfy words instead of showing humility 
towards him? As Government does not listen to our: humble entreaties, we 
are at liberty to adopt any other means of redress, provided we do not disobey 
the law. So long as Government have not passed a law making it treasonable 
to use native-made goods there would be nothing objectionable in our pur- 
chasing them or pledging ourselves to do so. [Writing about the agitation 
against the partition of Bengal, the Brahmodaya says :—It is necessary that 
discontent should be engendered in the minds of the people in consequence 
of the high-handed conduct of officials, Such a result is good both for 
the rulers and the ruled. The discontent in Bengal over the partition 
_has given birth to the swadesht movement. The whele country should support 
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alis in such a noble cause. A nation like an individnal attains 

eatness, if it learns wisdom from its failure, This is exemplified by the history 
Of Ttaly, which has emerged from subjection and taken rank with the great 
nations of the world. On the other hand, the suppression of national sentiments 
and capabilities has brought about the decline and fall of many a great nation. 
Those of our leaders, who belong to the moderate party, are accustomed to 
ibe certain forms in which the people should place their grievances before 
their rulers, but they are powerless to set a limit to the high-handedness of the 
latter. 1t is our duty to prove by lawful means that we are worthy subjects 
of a worthy Sovereign, instead of suffering ourselves to be ground down by 
oppression. | 4 


12. The diatribes of the ack aoe a Press against the swadeshi —— 
; ment need not frighten us at all, for, it is all blu 
oe which is bound to subside when we succeed in inflicting 
a considerable loss upon British manufacturers. We observe that the public mind 
has now been thoroughly roused and perceives the futility of abstaining from a 
particular course of action, simply because it is likely to offend the susceptibilities 
of our rulers. We should, therefore, take advantage of the present agitated state 
of the public mind and establish a Central Bureau for the eollection and 
dissemination of information regarding indigenous and non-British manu- 
factures, This Bureau should have its branches all over the country, and 
unremitting efforts should be made to keep up the movement not only by 
means of lectures and meetings, but also by the introduction of new industries 
in our midst, By such means alone can Government be induced to lend its ear 
to our prayers. It will respect our demands only when it sees that our resolu- 
tion has been translated into action. It should be remembered that the swadeshi 
movement can never become wholly extinct, inasmuch as it has originated in 
the persistent disregard of Indian public opinion by the British authorities, 
It appears rather strange that Anglo-Indians shotld fall foul of the swadeshi 
movement, when as a matter of fact our rulers have been mean enough in the 
past tostrangle native industries by taking undue advantage of their high 
Official position. As to the threat of putting down the movement by law or 
by force of arms, even a child knows that the days for such measures are now 
past, and that our Government has no power to compel us to purchase 
British manufactures. | 


13. Writing about the swadeshi movement, the Gujardti in its vernacalar 
columns says:—Up till now the people of India 

Gujarati (25), 10th Sept; tamely submitted to the blows and buffets inflicted 
Gujaréti Punch (27), 10th upon them by arbitrary and cruel rulers, Bui 
Sept. though wanting in virility, they have become alert on 
: account of the rise of Japan, America, Italy, 

etc. They have begun to perceive what stuff they are made of, This 
is apt to kindle a hope in our mind that they will attain triumph one day or 
other. We wish at heart, in the interests of our countrymen, that the 
swadeshs movement might fail when pitted against the strength of authority, 
for it is in human nature not to exercise the most perfect self-reliance 
and put forth the utmost exertions, until one suffers the extreme penalty of 
dependence. The insolent reply sent: by the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce to the Marwaris of Bengal could only have been prompted 
by a consciousness of our helpless and impotent condition. The British public 
have been told by the authorities here that the Indians are not only effeminate 
but disloyal, and that they blindly foilow their educated leaders. It is but too. 
true that the Indians are effeminate, But there is no knowing what wonders 
can be achieved by time. A new spirit las now been instilled into 
‘their minds. They have begun to realise where their welfare lies. Pro- 
-yidence showers His blessings with an even hand on all his creatures. He 
restores speech to the dumb and makes the lame traverso huge mountains. 
‘The Bengalis should, therefore, persist in the swadesht movement, Ifthey do so, 
hey will not only open the eyes of Government, but do good to the people. 
ane writing to the Gujardti Punch, expatiates upon the theme that 
pousible for India to rise jeo long as her people are not imbued witha 
spirit. . He exhorts the Indians to take a leaf out of the book of Japan, 


‘ . 


17 


which, according to the writer, has attained its present’ pre-eminent - position 
owing to the patriotism of the Japanese. India, he says, can hope to rise only 
when the Indians resolve to sacrifice even their lives for their country’s cause 
in accordance with the Sanskrit saying ‘‘I fulfil my mission or I die.” In 
conclusion the writer deplores the drain of wealth from India owing to 
the imports of foreign goods and appeals to the Gujaratis to lend active and 
cordial support to the swadeshi movement. | 


14, It is difficult to say how long India will have to suffer the evil 
4 consequences of Lord Curzon’s administration. His 
am (077), 0 Soe er rety Be policy will make Lord Minto’s task a most 
difficult one. He has inflamed the minds of the Bengalis, and it is yet to be 
seen how far the conflagration spreads and what explosions it gives rise to. 
The swadeshi movement is not due solely to the Bengal partition, but 
has its origin in the exasperation produced in the minds of the people by 
Lord Curzon’s general policy. The long pent-up flames of popular in- 
dignation have at last found their vent in this movement. Government seems 
to be pleased at the prospect of splitting Bengal, but the fact appears to have 
escaped its notice that the hundred diiferent nationalities of India are being 
united into one by their resolve to boycott British manufactures. ‘The fact that 
the movement is not meant so much to encourage indigenous industries as to 
aim a blow at British goods shows to what a pitch of discontent and indiznation 
the people have been driven by the selfish policy pursued by the British during 
the last half a century. Let ussee how the new Viceroy grapples with the 
present crisis, 


15. The Gujarats takes a pessimistic view of the success of the swadeshi 
movement and observes :—‘‘ Taking only the case of 
Will the swadesht movement woven goods, the annual output of the existing mills in 


in Beugal be a success ? India is not sufficient to meet the needs of Benegal....... 
Gujardlt (25), 10th Sept., 5 
Eng. cols.; Mahratta (11), Even supposing that the Indian mills met all the 
10th Sept. | needs of Bengal, what will be the result? If Bengal 
gets the entire production of Indian mills, who will | 
meet the requirements of the consumers in other provinces ?....... What will, 


therefore, happen is that the rest of the country, save Bengal, will have to buy 
from Manchester. The result will be that the demand being continuous, there 
will be no boycotting............. Another thing might also be expected. 
Manchester will strongiy compete in normal times with India and wadler- 
sell Indian dhoties. ‘The general consumer will naturally look to cheapness, 
and the swadeshi movement will fail once more as it has already. thrice 
failed in the past. The main object, therefore, its promoters ought to 
have in mind is not to rely much on ‘boycott’ resolutions and pledges, 
but at the same time to increase and improve the indigenous output, start fresh 
mills aud-organize new industries with a view to supply the articles now 
imported from foreign countries. It is perfectly clear that this tremendously 
difficult provlem cannot be solved by gatherings of excited students. Its 
solution lies in a different direction and will tax the patience and perseverance, 
the resourcefulness, patriotism and foresight of many shrewd and cool-headed 
Indians, at least for the next fifty years to come, if not more.’ [The Uahrdtia, 
on the other hand, writes :—** A boycott is a sort of commercial blockade, if not 
war, and can succeed if pursued in a right earnest spirit without temporisation. 
Jes an And even supposing our effort to be ultimately doomed to failure, it 
would stili be worth making, if only for the bye-products of the process, viz., 
the training and the education of the public mind for struggles of this 
nature of which a legion will evidently fall to our lot in our future national 


career.” | 


*16, ‘* The resolute attitude of Lo Onsson's Government in carrying the 
Bengal Partition Bill through the Imperial Legis- 
nan —— et), i lative Council, without further cE ay is 
eer much to be belauded. It would have, indeed, served 
no useful purpose to wait any longer for the arrival of the new Viceroy and to 
have the controversy gone again through its various stages, of which he has not 
yet mastered even the very A BC, It would hardly have been fair to make 
~ gon 1088—5 | | 
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him incur, immediately on his arrival, the odium of the Bengali people, whether 

be wd or wrongly directed. It is the Government of Lord Curzon who have 
tiated the scheme, and as they have faced the agitation so far, let them 

decide it ultimately, and give it a practical shape, for the agitation will soon 

die its natural death, and not even the swadesht movement will avail to 

Jengthen the limited span of its life. This movement, too, like the agitation, 

is frothy and superficial, and bound to be equally short-lived. It is diametri- 

cally opposed to economic principles, and, therefore, unlikely to survive long. 

seseeeeee Lt ig ludicrous to hold that the whole mass of the people could 

always be kept up at such a pitch of patriotic fervour as to show a personal —~ 

sacrifice in their dealings of every-day life.......... The promoters of the scheme 

‘endeavoured to threaten the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, but the 

sagacious businessmen, who compose that body, have rofused to be deterred and 

: coerced by such puerile tactics, which they know cannot thrive for long. 

Their laconic reply to the Calcutta Marwaris has removed the last vestige 

r of hope for support in Parliament, by which the Bengalis set so much store.” 

HM 


17. Writing about the boycoft movement in Bengal, the Jdm-e-Jamshel 
says :—‘‘In view of the fact that the policy of non- 
Necessity of Parliamentary interference in Indian affairs adopted by Pazliament 
interference arherys ee has produced a feeling akin to despair in the minds 
ist, Soe cle. )» 2") of all sections of the Indian people, one may even 
mh cite venture to question if the movement, which is now 
fizzling out in Bengal, would not have assumed a more sinister aspect in 
another province inhabited by a sturdier race, where the feelings of the 
people had been stirred as deeply as those of the Bengalis, To put it plainly, 
we are constrained to say that the persistent disregard of Indian complaints 
by Parliament and party politicians is exposing the country to risks, which 
we cannot contemplate with equanimity. It is essential that India should 
have a supreme Court of appeal to arbitrate between the people and the 
Indian Government in regard to the legislative and administrative acts of the 
latter. That Court could be no other than Parliament........... What we 
have said here should not be interpreted as supporting the agitation in 
Bengal or condemning the partition scheme. Our aim has been merely to point 
out the danger of creating the impression that India is left to the cold mercies of 
officials. What we maintain is that Parliament should be willing to listen 
to India’s cries, and dispassionately consider her grievances, no matter what 
the official world may think of their genuineness,” 


18. Commenting on the celebration in Bombay of the 81st birthday of 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, the Gujardti writes :—* India 

Comments on thecelebra- las not produced a greater patriot than Mr. Dadabhai, 

tions in honour of Mr, Dada- .,....... The work done by men like Mr. Dadabhai 
bhai mosney 9 Wertneey cannot be expressed quantitatively. Butitis none the 
Bh , gabrod Sadan “~P™? Jess of the most far-reaching character. The Honour- 
(24', 9th Sept., Eng. cols.; able Mr, Gokhale well described him as a political seer 
Indian Social Reformer (6), and a teacher of the people as well as of the rulers. 
10th Sept. It is a remarkable phenomenon that the greatest men, 
which the Parsi community has produced, have been 
Indians first and Parsis afterwards.......... It is to the eternal credit of the 
Parsi community that, despite its latter-day lapses, it has given India some 
of the greatest ‘Indians.’ They have risen above racial or self-centred views. 

4 and politics and have drawn round them or taken along with them the 
H? 3 leading men of other communities in all matters affecting the public weal 
Ai or woe, They have successfully supplied a most powerful centripetal force, 
though idiotic attempts are being constantly made to impair its strength 
by some wiseacres or traitors. amongst ourselves in response to the insidious 
solicitations of scheming publicists and certain Machiavelian officials and 
liticians, who want to sow the germs of racial discord and personal dissensions 
and thus check the rise of powerful and influential leaders,” (The Lvening 
Jiéme writes:—“'The birthday celebrations in Bombay and elsewhere on 
Monday jast were an eloquent and conclusive testimony to the hold, which Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji has on the affections and esteem of every creed and section of 
‘ #Ahe‘Indian population. We may question the opinions that Mr. Dadabhai holds, 


‘ 
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but who can dare to question the stainless probity, the splendid ardour and man- 
hood of this octogenarian patriot? There is one man and one alone in ‘histo 
with whom he can be compared—Dandolo, the great Doge of Venice. An 
that is the highest homage it lies in our power to render to this great man, 
the pride of his race, the glory of his country, on his 8Jst birthday.” The 
Indian Social Reformer writes :—‘‘ We entirely agree with-Mr. Gokhale as to 
the causes which have contributed to the universal respect in which he is held 
throughout the country. The younger generation of educated Indians cannot 
have a hetter ideal to hold before themselves than the life and work of Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji.’’] 


19. “ We cordially join in congratulating Mr. Dadabhai on his birthday, 
; oe but we cannot help wishing that, at the expiration 
in. dae oe (34), 10th of the next twelve months, he may be able to present 


late, it is needless to say, been conducted on the lines of maximum resistance. 
nab nbs ens As father and founder of the Rdst Goftdr, we have always held 
Mr. Dadabhai in the highest esteem and respect.......... During the time 
Mr. Dadalhai directed the policy of this paper, he conducted it on the lines 
of least resistance, and with a moderation, which was enjoined on us as his 
parting counsel when he transferred the editorial charge to us.......... Mr. 
Dadabhai has, for reasons best known to him, changed his policy towards the 
Government; he is no longer moderate in his views and his demands, but not 
so the [idst Goftar, which has stuck to its original policy of conciliation between 
the rulers and the ruled. It was with great reluctance and sorrow that we had, 
in the performance of our duty as journalists, frequently to remonstrate with 
Mr. Dadabhai and urge him to desist from attacking ‘and abusing the British, 
and indulging in language, which befitted more the anarchists and socialists 
of Europe than a member of a race, who, for centuries during the Hindu and 
the Muhammadan rule in Western India, were mere hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, and only gained pre-eminence and prestige during the British 
POGUE, cneiicces We will only reproduce a few lines containing Mr. Dadabhai’s 


views on self-government in India, as propounded by him at an interview he had - 


recently with a representative of the Daily News, to show that it has become 
habitual with him to apply strong and abusive epithets to the British administra- 
tion in India, and to regard British officials from the Viceroy downwards as a 
band of swindlers, robbers, plunderers and blood-suckers, who ought to be sent 
away bag and baggage from the country, which the Congress leaders are now quite 
fit to govern. ‘ ‘lhe present position,’ Mr. Dadabhai says, ‘ of India under the 
heel of Great Britain is a degradation—a position of slavery. India had con- 
querors in the past, but they came, plundered and left the country, which was 
then able to recuperate. This is what happened to France, when conquered by 
Germany. But what does Great Britain do to India? She remains in posses- 
sion and over-runs the country with armies of officials, drawing something like 
thirty or forty millions of money out of the country. Tiis continual drain on 
the country is the source of its poverty, and I regard the deaths from famine as 
simply murders.’,........ It is apparent that Mr. Dadabhai looks at one side 
of the shield only,......... What have the Congress leaders, including Mr, 
Dadabhai, done, except meeting every year and making declamatory speeches, 
which mean nothing, with a view to improve the condition of the teeming millions 
of this country, who are steeped in ignorance, and consequently in poverty ? 
Have they endeavoured in the least to effect domestic and sovial reforms, which, 
if they do not precede, should run parallel to political reform? Have these 
leaders sought to introduce or promote technical or industrial knowledge, without 
which all political institutions are bound to give way like a house of cards? 


Nay, they have done nothing of the kind, except to rave and rant, crave for. 


popularity, and heap obloquy and odium on the British Government,” - 


20. Famine is almost certain to overtake Dhdrwdr District this year 
owing to the failure of the rains. At some places 


BR se: ee “water for drinking purposes is not available. The 


‘ appeal to Government to aid P : : 
the poor agricalturists. live stock is doomed, as fodder sells ut present at- 


-Dhérwér Vritta (120), 14th famine prices: In these circumstances the Collector 


Sept. of Dhérwér will confer a great boon upon the 


a better record of his political activity which has, of - 


y 
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plight of the agriculturists is really pitiable. ‘Their 
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griculturists, if he allows them. to graze their cattle in the forests 
harge, They are absolutely unable at the present juncture to pay 
our annas per head of cattle, which is levied from them in normal 
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ears. If the tax on fuel is also remitted, it would greatly help the rayats to 
3 ‘ ree *°® , 
fide over the present crisis. We hope our appeal to Government on behalf of 
the woe-begone rayats will not go in vain. atl 
91. The Gujardt Mitra publishes the following official communication 
Mh. Yicthisisk ot Bédal tna received by it from Mr. A. 8. Westropp. Collector 
, iy alleged wiastory charac and District Magistrate, Surat, ve certain observations 
i ter of Major Jennings’ speech made by a correspondent of the paper on Major Jen- 
4 on inoculation at Surat. nings’ speech before the Surat public on inoculation :— 
Gujarat Mira (26), 10th “Tn your issue of the 6th August last your corre- 
PREM ek OO spondent remarked upon the alleged minatory tone of 
Major Jennings’ address to the local public on inoculation. These remarks 
have attracted the attention of Government. Though from enquiries which 
have been made it is certain that the statement therein attributed to Major 
Jennings was incorrectly reported, it is probable that suspicion has been aroused 
among the readers of the paper of the motives of Government in regard to 
inoculation. It is desirable, therefore, to reiterate, what has already been 
published in the press, that inoculation must be adopted voluntarily, if it 
i is to become popular. Government are so far convinced that it has been 
{ the means of saving hundreds of lives, and that there is no authentic 
instance in this Presidency of any harm resulting from it beyond purely 
temporary inconvenience, that they have determined this year to make its 
: advantages more widely known, and to place facilities for being inoculated 
| within reach of every one, It is clearly inconsistent with this policy that the 
- . people of Surat should be induced to accept inoculation by the fear that dis- 
\ agreeable measures may be resorted to for reducing the mortality from plague, 
ia if advantage is not taken of the facilities affordel.’”’ [Ihe editor of the paper 
‘i writes in the course of a foot-note tu the above :—* We regret we are unable to 
accept the assurance conveyed in the letter that the statement attributed to 
Major Jennings in his address, to which exception was taken simultaneously 
both by us and our correspondent, has been found on enquiry to be incorrectly 
reported. Major Jennings’ language, we dare say, was too clear and open 
| to be thus misunderstood, and we should have been personally loath to 
| criticise it, without being first assured of the genuineness of the statement 
uttered hy him in no unequivocal terms. This writer, who was among others 
present at the meeting, knew that tie minatory tone of Major Jennings’ 
address was made the subject of anxious remark by several gentlemen present 
even before the meeting had actually dispersed. However, we are glad to 
observe that Government does no more than wish to make the advantazes of 
inovulation more widely known among the people, to give a fair and impartial 
trial to the measure, and consistently with its acknowledged policy to induce 
the people to accept it by means of persuasion, without the semblance of 
compulsion.”’ | 


22. Although inoculatien has killed many persons, still Government have 

ea ee once more resolved to give a fresh trial to the 

Pagel. speak ealation? «Measure. The people, on the other hand, view the 
Kal (127), 1th Sept. treatment with disfavour, but we are unable to fathom 

88 ie the ground of their opposition, for, to whom dves 
a body, which rots and putrefies in slavery, belong? To the slave 
or his master? Undoubtedly the latter, who has a right to suffer it 
to rot or preserve or destroy it as he likes. -According to the Vedant 
philosophy the human body is composed of five elements, which are 
separated from one another at the time of death. ‘These elements are 
the property of Government. Why should we display such inordinate 
anxiety about their preservation or destruction? As we must die one day 
either from starvation or some other disease, why should we hesitate to 
submit to inoculation? The efficacy of the measure can only be proved by 
experiments, and it is our duty to consent to become the subject of such experi- 
its, 80 ree if oe a is found to be beneficial, our rulers also may 
ves OF it, 
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28. “We have received a copy ofa pamphlet written by a cértain 
enthusiast in the o— Fo og ny reagan reform - 
os the Bijapur District. Judging by the frankness an 
public per parry ane determination with which the writer appears to have 
of Mr. K. R. Bomanji, set about the task, we may presume that the matter has 
Oollector of Bijépar. been already placed beforethe Divisional Commissioner 
Mahrdtta (11), 10th Sept. = snd even the Governor. And we should wonder if he 
does not soon figure in public in connection with the 
charges he has boldly made in the pamphlet.......... He attacks not only his 
public but also his private character to a certain extent, and if we could assume 
the truth of every one of these charges, we should have no hesitation in declar- 
ing that Mr. Bomanji is quite unworthy of tbe high charge entrusted to him. 
But we fear that at least some of these charges may be the result of a particular 
construction being put on a particular set of facts, which may lend themselves 
to a variety of interpretations. The pamphlet, however, is obviously the result 
of a certain amount of active research and labour in the field of facts, and it 
is impossible to lightly dispose of a circumstantial arraignment like the one 
in this pamphlet. To take Mr,. Bomanji at the estimate of the writer, he 
is an over-zealous, hard-hearted, even a cruel man, and is riding with 
piked boots over the hearts of the people and the Subordinate Service in 
the district of Bijapur. Now we do suspect that Mr. Bomanji has been ccm- 
mitting some very erratic acts like wholesale striking off of the names of 
candidates in the Revenue Department on the whimsical ground of their having 
distant relations in the service, which was criticised in the Mahrdtta last year. 
But we would really like to know how many of the faults attributed to him 
are really hisown and how many are those of the system under which he 
works,’ 


24, ‘A correspondent has sent us a long tirade against certain Hindus 
ipa ‘who have made if their business to persecute, 
»™ defame and libel Mr. K. R. Bominji, Collector of 

Bijapur.’ If all that our correspondent has written 
be true, it is very wrong, to use but a very mild word, that any countenance > 
should be given by any decent paper to a scurrilous attack made upon an 
Indian public servant of high position and standing. The gulf between the 
Hindus and the Parsis is widening day by day.......... We do not deny that 
Mr. Bomanji has committed great blunders, and that racial pride has turned his 
head. But there is absolutely no justification for the manner in whick some of 
the Hindus have behaved towards him. Qur correspondent mentions that ‘a 
leading Bombay Hindu Barrister-at- Law went from house to house stirriag up 
strife and creating bad blood against this Parsi Collector, and that his motive 
was downright jealousy and malice,’......... We have not seen the pamphiet 
referred to by the Mahrdatta. We do not know who the writer is, but we are 
quite sure that if the pamphlet is anonymous, it is a cowardly attack made by 
a coward upon a public servant, and we sincerely trust the Government will 
bring the culprit to book. Itis a matter of deep regret that the leaders of the 
Hindu and Parsi communities, as well as Hindu and Parsi journalists, instead of 
working shoulder to shoulder to bring about the salvation of their respective 
communities and drawing them closer in harmony and friendship, should try 
to create mischief and set them by the ears,” 


- Ortental Review (13), 
Sept. 


25. ‘* We have nothing to urge against Mr. Chunilal Setalvad’s appoint- 
id ae Fourth Prosidency Magistrate in consequence 
Mr, Naunial | veraivac’s of the transfer of Mr, Dracupto Poona. Mr. Setalvad 
appointment as Fourth Pre- | ; : : ; 
sidency Magistrate, Bombay. has worked to the satisfaction of all while acting in 
Jém-e-Jamshed (29), 12th this appointment, and considering this we should hold 
Sept., Eng. cols.» Akhbdr-i- that it is but right and proper that his claims should 
Ielom (64), 12th Sept, receive the first consideration at the hauds of Govern. 
ment. It has to be admitted, however, that there is a great deal of force in what 
"a correspondent of the Zimes of India has said as to the representation of. the 
Muhammadan community on the magisterial Bench. There is already a Hindu 
_ gentleman holding a magisterial appointment in Bombay, and the Muham- 
madans might reasonably urge that one of their own community should 
-hav been appointed to the vacancy. Surely there are enough qualified 
con 1188—6 | ) 


“> 
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gontiomen 40 be found among them for making a suitable selection.” 
PThe Akhbdr-i-Teldm also records its emphatic protest against the appointment 
of Mr, Setalvad as Fourth Presidency Magistrate. It points out that there is no 
bie ntative of the Muhammadan community on the Bench of the Presidency 
Police Gourt; and'that there is no dearth of qualified: Muhammadans who would 
have filled the appointment with credit. It deplores that the Government 
should treat the community unfairly in the matter of employment in the public 
‘service in spite of its repeated declarations that the doors of the service have 
‘been thrown open to all communities alike without distinction. It believes 
that the persistent disregard of the claims of Muhammadans by the authorities 
has led many of them to secede from the side of Government and join the 
ranks of the Congress, } 


26. ‘*The recent prosecutions, successfully instituted at Satara and 
_ Ahmednagar against certain Government servants, 
Some recent prosecutions gre calculated to have a wholesome effect upon the 
“of roe meeps festa conduct of the subordinate service. In the Ahmed- 
vethaier. ga ents nagar Gase an income tax clerk was brought to 
Mahrdtta (11), 10th Sept. book after systematic swindling and misappro- 
priation of Government money for a number of 
years. The case has disclosed the important fact that even in Government 
service, where there is a regular system of checks and counter-checks and 
supervision is supposed to reach all the nooks and corners of the adminis- 
tration, the watchfulness of the superior authorities may be successfully evaded 
for more than a dozen years, and that when dishonesty is ultimately discovered it 
should be more by an accident than by any inherent and necessary virtue 
in any part of the administrative machine, In the Satara case while the public 
are convinced that the real offender was brought to book in the person of the 
Kardd Mamlatdar, Mr. Sahasrabudhe, who was convicted of bribery by the 
Satara Sessions Court, the. prosecution have very nearly alienated public 
sympathy from their side by the questionable righteousness of their zeal 
in conducting the inquiry and procuring evidence. Moreover, the severe 
punishment meted out to Mr. Shiralkar, who was convicted as an accomplice 
of Mr, Sahasrabudhe, has, we learn, caused a distinct revulsion of feeling 
in those who welcomed the prosecution as a matter of principle. The 
Mamlatdar, who receives the bribe, is sentenced fo one year’s simple imprison- 
ment, whereas his accomplice, who may easily be supposed to have only weak- 
mindedly allowed himself to be influenced by the Mamlatdar, is sentenced to 
two years’ hard labour, because he is young and rich, But this is not the first 
time that Mr. Lucas has based a conviction on wrong arguments.”’ | 


27. With reference to the conviction of a toll-collector in Ahmedabad 
3 for insulting two European officers (vide paragraphs 
mewn Sy She Sie VON Ad aud 36° of Weekly Reports Nos. 32 and 33 
of the sentence passed by the : 3 ae 
City Magistrate, Ahmedabad, respectively) the Bombay Samdchar reports :—Mr. 
upona toll-collectorforinsult- DJoderet in referring the case to the High Court 
ng we ge sar iy nat D , expressed his opinion that it did not appear 
16th Sept. amachar (86), from the recorded evidence that the accused 
spoke insultingly to the complainant, and further 
that their action in running after and detaining the complainant’s carriage for 
demanding the toll was perfectly justifiable and not likely to result in 
‘a breach of the peace, as held by the City Magistrate. In these circumstances 
the Collector of Ahmedabad recommended that the sentence should be 
quashed. The Honourable Justices Russell and Batty, before whom the 
reference came up, concurred in Mr. Doderet’s view and ordered the sentence to 
be set aside and the fine to be refunded. | 


28. <A correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh :—* With reference to 
i the Notifications Nos, 4474 and 4475, dated 17th 
© ts he draft : : ae 
sideeniiies a: Petrol na August, published in the Government Gazetie of 17th — 
gpublished by tho Commis- idem, I shall be much obliged by your inserting the 


sioner of Police, Bombay. following objections to the..draft rules of the Petrol 
Fe Medprcray (44), aie Act in your paper, If the rules are modified after 


mature .consideration, and the present difficulties in 


Ps 
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the expansion of the petrol trade removed, both the. Government and the 
merchants are likely tobe very much benefited.... ..... Messrs. Shepherd &. Qo. 
refuse to take dangerous petrol by goods steamers. I do not quite understand 
why they should refuse to take it as parcel or goods, when the license-holder 
fulfils all the conditions prescribed by the Government in the draft rules, Tho 
refusal of this company and the minimum of 20 maunds fixed by theS. M. Railwa 
mean practically the stoppage of the trade on the coast and the whole of the S. 

line. A court-fec stamp of one anna, which was not affixed before to each applica- 
tion for a transport pass, is now required by the Commissioner of Police. Such 
applications should be exempted from this tax. There is nothing either in. the 
rules or in the Act, which requires the atfixing of a one-anna stamp to such 
applications. Very lately the railway and steamship companies have, under 
instructions from the Commissioner of Police, been refusing to take parcels of 
petrol up to three gallons. If they are securely packed as per draft Rule 11A 
of the Notification, there should not be any objection to sending such 
parcels by rail or boat, and this practice should be continued as heretofore...,...... 
When once petrol is brought toa licensed godown by paying a transport 
fee of Rs. 2, it should be exempted from the further payment of Rs. 2 
for 5 drums, whether it is transported from one place of business to 
another or sent up-country. Under the present rules an ordinary license-holder 
stocks ferity gallons in his place of business by paying the usual fee of Rs. 2 
for five drums, but if he wants to sell a single drum or sendit up-country, 
he cannot doso unless he makesa fresh application ani pays Rs. 2. This 
hampers the trade considerably. Every license-holder has power to stock 
forty gallons or to sell them. In case of bond fide orders for over 
forty gallons from Native States and merchants, the application is required 
to be sent to Government through the Commissioner and considerable 
delay thus takes place. Very recently an order was received by a 
license-holder for twenty drums. He had to pay Ks. 16 or double duty 
on them. ‘The Commissioner should have power to grant permission for 
the transport of such petrol, when a bond fide application or order is 
presented to him, and the fee charged should be Rs. 2 for five drums 
and not double as is the case at present. The Railway Companies 
have fixed certain days in the week for receiving and _ transporting 
petrol....... .. This causes great inconvenience to the merchants. If the 
drums are packed as per Rule 11A of the Notification, they should be 
received for despatch on all days of the week. Considerable delay takes 
place at present in the issue of transport passes by the Commissioner. The power 
of signing these passes may be given to either the Deputy Commissioner or some 
special officer, and passes ought to be issued within half an hour from the 
time of application, Various inconveniences are caused by this delay, notably 
so when urgent orders from the mofussil are received on the days fixed by the 
Railway Companies for despatch. . Merchants to save time take simultaneous 
delivery from the Standard Oil Company and apply for passes from the Police 
Commissioner. If these latter are granted in time, all is well. If not, the 
merchant finds on hand the drums, the railways not taking them after the 
appointed time. But the licensees are prosecuted and fined when the stock in 
their hand exceeds the limit allowed. In such cases the merchants should be 
allowed to keep them on stock, till the passes are granted...... seuss See 
recently when a license-holder made an application for a transport pass for 
sending petroleum up-country, the duration of time for the transport fixed by 
the late as well as the present Commissioner was 30 days from the date of 
granting the application. Now the Commissioner has made it an absolute 
rule without any authority that the permission for transport shall last up to 
the end of the month during which the application is male, ie, if an 


application is made on the 15th it will last only for 15 days, andif itis 


made on the 25th or 30th it will last only for 5 days or 1 day respectively ! 
Can anything be more absurd than this? The object of this ruling is to 
exact more fees from the license-holders. Sometimes it so happens that 
an order is received by the license-holder, who applies for a transport pass, 
but for some reason or other the execution of the order is delayed or 
cancelled subsequently. In such a case the duration of one month is 
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a8 was’ the case peer inialy: Rule D, Section 2 of the Petrol 

t VIII of 1899, requiresamendment. It is laid down therein that to transport 
power to remove from one place to another. The rule should be so worded that 
, when transported from one place to another, should be exempted 
ae any fresh duty of Rs. 2 after it isonce paidin Bombay, The transport fee 
‘a pi Bs, 2 at present levied for a single drum or a lot of five drums is very 
ie exorbitant. It should be reduced to four annas per single drum or four 
drums. Similarly the fee for possessing and transporting petrol is also 
“excessive. It should be reduced by one half.” 


29. Commenting upon the last Revenue Administration Report of Sind, 
the Al-Hag says:—‘“ The report clearly shows that 

_Land_ revenue administra- the condition of the zamindars of Sind has undergone 
ge x me 4), Sod Sect, *2 appreciable change owing to the extension of the 
| Eng. ey (4), nd Ser) Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act to the province and, 
| we are sure, the zamindars are very thankful to the 
: Government for the beneficial legislation that has saved them from ruin. The 
time intervening between the introduction of the Act’and the date of the report 
is too short to enable the zamindars in general to recover from the malady they 
had been suffering from for some fifty or sixty years. To restore them to their 
normal condition and to make them stand on their own legs would require, we 
believe, a succession of good crops and more liberal grants of takavi. But the 
curtailment of credit, in the short intervening time, to the extent shown by the 
figures of sales and mortgages given by Mr. Brendon and the diminution in 
registration fees referred to by Mr. Cadell, are remarkable illustrations of the 
success which has attended the introduction of the Act in Sind.. .. Lf the 
protection of this Act is also extended to mortgaged property, it will be a 
service tothe zamindar, and the money-lender also will have no cause to 
complain against the measure, as he will get his money back after all and 
will be allowed reasonable interest for the period that will elapse before 
the actual time of payment. Again, conditional sales have very much 
come into vogue since the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act came into 
force, and this practice is almost as much capable of doing harm to the 
icultural class as the conditions that prevailed before the introduction 

the Act. ‘lhe practice consists in borrowing money on the condition 
that a certain piece of land will be considered as sold to the money-lender, if the 
amount borrowed is not paid back within a spevified time. The mischief likely 
to arise from this sort of transaction can be clearly perceived, and we would 
suggest that such sales should be nullified by legislation. The various little 
obstacles, which come in the way of a petitioner for ¢takavi and which mostly 
emanate from the underlings of the Revenue Department should also arrest 
the attention of the local officers. It is strange that the important subject of 
takavit has been deliberately excluded by Government orders from treatment in 
the report under review, and we quite concur with the opinion of the late Com- 
missioner in Sind that the matter is one which should be freely commented on 
in the Annual Administration Report. One important point that should be 
forced upon the attention of the authorities in connection with dealings 
between the zamindar and the money-lender is the constitution of the Judicial 
Department, which is manned by people of the class who are inclined to 
favour the money-lender to the detriment of the zamindar. One more point 
that deserves serious consideration by the authorities is that touched by Mr. 
Moysey: It pertains to the manner in which defaulting haris should be 
treat The complaint is general and has come to our notice from different 
sources, Some haris, after being engaged by a zamindar and paid an advance by 
him of, say, Rs, 50, desert him in a “most shameless manner, without a thought 
of repaying the loan, and go to another zamindar owning land which promises 
a better crop. Civil suits never effect anything in such cases and prove 
only a waste of money, for a decree can never be executed, There seems to be 
no reason why the provisions of the Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act 
‘€XIII of 1859) should not be made definitely applicable to such cases. We 
‘have had occasions to hold interviews with many zamindars on the subject, and 
‘they all-seem to be very anxious for the enforcement of this Act.” 
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30, A correspondent writes to the Kardohi Chronicle :—“ Are we to 
understand that there are actually such pig-headed 
Vagaries of Subordinate Judgesin Sind as order witnesses to stand up for 
Jud ~ behi 7 cle (9) hours by way of punishment? Are the Sindhis so 
10th Sept, -s—“‘<«‘t:*é‘*‘«S made =ats to submit to such cowardly treat- 
. ment? If any J uage orders any person to stand up 
for contempt orcontumacy, he can undoubtedly be criminally prosecuted or 
sued for damages for wrongful confinement or restraint.......... 1 have 
heard that a Subordinate Judge in Lower Sind has fallen foul of almost all the 
pleaders in his Court and members of his establishment, and some cases in his 
Court are missing, If this be true, has the District Judge made any inquiry 
about the lossof the cases? For undecided cases (which are not with the Judge) 
the Shirestedar is primarily responsible, and for decided cases the record-keeper. 
It may be that the poor Judge is quite innocent, but if if be found that he 
cannot manage the Bar and his establishment, the only help that a wise 
District Judge can give him is to have him removed safely to a light station 
like Mehar...... ... I am told some of our Judges and Magistrates lose their 
temper very often while they are on the Bench and call a number of 
names to parties and witnesses.......... I know for certain that a Subordinate 
Judge in Lower Sind has in his mouth a cheroot nearly the whole of the 
time he does*his judicial work. Oi course, he does this in Chambers. Perhaps, 
the District Judge is not aware that almost invariably he does his Court work 
in Chambers; or if he is, he perhaps thinks that he has no power to tell him 
to do it in Court.” 


31, With reference to a letter published in the last issue of the Hyderabad 
Pronaeed extension of J ournal ’ urging Government to refuse an extension of 
fae. to Mr. Tilakchand Service to Mr. Tilakchand Lala, First Assistant Judge, 
Lala, Assistant Judge of Sukkur-Larkhana (vide paragraph 27 of Weekly Re- 


Sukkur-Larkhdna, _. port No. 36), a correspondent writes to the Hyderabad 
ae Journal. (5), Journal :—* 1t is not true that Lala Tilakechand owing 
Sept. to his age is wanting in physical energy....... That he 


is able to work at one stretch for 7 to § hours, is sufficient evidence of his great 


powers of endurance and work ......... It is said that Lala Tilakchand — 


sits in Court from 12 to 7or 8 P.M., because he is unable to finish his 
work by 5 p. M.as Mr, Clement does......... Now Sessions cases and civil 
suits are tried from day to day, until they are finished. The duration of 
a trial depends upon the number of witnesses to be examined and the story 
they have to tell. If Mr. Lala works longer than Mr. Clements, he does 
so to get through more work and it is notorious that the District Court and 
Sessions Court of Sukkur-Larkhana are over-worked...,....... It is said that the 
increase in the /atta charges is an index to the slowness of the Assistant Judge, 
but this is far from the truth. If the budget grant has been exceeded, as your 
correspondent says, it is mainly due to the increase in the number of Sessions 
cases and the number of witnesses. ‘The jurisdiction of the Sessions Court has 
been increased by an addition of part of Sehwan Division, and many more cases 
are committed than formerly, as the Magistrates seldom take the responsibility of 
discharging an accused person in a Sessions case. The Sessions Court calendars 
can bear out what I have here stated. Then 1 may mention that the budget 
was often exceeded in tle time of Mr. Dayaram Gidumal than whom no more 
energetic officer can be found,.......... In Sessions cases, witnesses are detained, 
not because they cannot be finished at once but because they may be required 
for clearing a point that may suddenly be started or spring up. ‘Ibis is a wise 
course and is followed everywhere. Your correspondent very unfairly turns it 
against the Assistant Judge, But the test of Lala Tilakchand’s good work and 
physical fitness is the frequent commendation he has received from his superiors, 
including the present District Judge, Mr. Clements, who has recommended him 
for an extension.’ 


382. “Complaints about the misbehaviour of Baluchi sepoys have again 
become frequent. ‘These sepoys have made themselves 
Misbehaviour of Baluchi terror to the people in the Bazar. They harass and 


sepoys in Hyderabad. annoy helpless females, boys and shop-keepers in a 
 Prabhdt (55), 8th Sept., thousand and one irritating ways. Surely something 
Eng. cole. ought to be done to put a stop to this scandalous state 


en tele of things. Cannot these Baluchis be forbidden to enter 
con 1088—7 
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| of the town altogether? They will be able to get all they want 
er Bazar, and they can, therefore, be very conveniently asked to 
heir movements within the Cantonment limits. It is no doubi a drastic 
measure. But circumstances amply justify it, nay, imperatively demand it. 
lé is a sore pity that sucha nuisance should have been allowed to continue 
#0. long, especially as the authorities have all along known of its existcnce, 
Our present Deputy Inspector-General, Sir Edmund Cox, when he was District 
Police Superintendent here some years ago, on reading in the newspapers that 
Baluchi sepoys were troubling the citizens very much, came over to our office to 
- Make a thorough enquiry into the matter, and examined a very large number of 
| pare who had mustered strong to pour tales of Baluchi high-handedness into 
is sympathetic ears. Though some of the statements made before him appeared 
to him to be rather exaggerated, yet he thought there was little doubt that com- 
plaints against the Baluchi sepoys had substantial foundation. We should have 
certainly heard the last of these complaints after this. But what do we find? 
Quite the contrary.. Whenever the Baluchis are stationed here, there are loud 
and bitter complaints against them, and what is worse, these complaints remain 
unredressed.’’ 


Legsslation. 


33. ‘*Theamendment of the Mamlatdars’ Courts Act will be received with 
Mamlatdars’ Courts Act gratitude by the agriculturists of Sind. The exercise 
i méndment Bill. of summary powers under the old Act has frequently 
Sind Gazette (18), 8th caused great hardship to agricultural tenants, who are 
Sept.; Hyderabad Journal evicted either at or before harvest time, without being 
ras Some eegt given any compensation for the crops they may have 
raised on the land. The hardship is specially great in cases where the tenant, 
often ignorant and in debt to the landlord, bas been under the belief 
or expectation that his tenancy would be renewed, and in consequence of this 
impression sows crops on the land, Such an impression may be mistaken and 
incapable of any legal justification, but the hardship is none the less real. ‘The 
old Act dees not expressly invest the Mamlatdar, or Mukhtyarkar as he is 
called in Sind, with any power in such cases to deal equitably with growing 
or standing crops, so as to defer delivery of possession, either until compensa- 
tion has been paid to the tenant or until the crops have been removed by him. 
It is proposed, therefore, under the nuew Act, to give him this equitable power 
in order that the hardship which has hitherto existed may be done away with.’’ 
[The i yderabad Journal approves of the provisions of the Mamlatdars’ Courts 
Act Amendment Bill. It considers that the measure is an improvement upon 
the existing law and is calculated to protect the interests and ameliorate the 
condition of the agriculturists, | 


34, We are afraid that the proposed changes in the Mamlatdars’ Courts Act 

. will only aggravate the difficulties which at present 

Pras Shodhak (156%, 1% beset the land-owning class. The legislation 3 seegar 
fours with certain recent measures, which have been 

professedly introduced out of sympathy for the agriculturists, but which in 
reality aim at curtailing their rights. Under the existing law, whenever 
the possession of agricultural land is restored under a Mamlatdar’s decree 
to the owner, the standing crops are included in the transfer. The proposed 
amendment does away with this provision. Henceforth if it be proved to 
the satisfaction of the Mamlatdar that the crops ona land in dispute were 
not raised by the tenant or defendant with intent to defraud the plaintiff, the 
Mamlatdar may order the execution of his decree to be delayed until the 
crops are harvested or until a sum which in the opinion of the village 
officers is equivalent to the value. of the crops is paid by the plaintiff to 
the terant. The right of appeal against the decision of a Mamlatdar’s Court is 
done away with, and instead the Collector is authorized, if he thinks fit, to call 
for the record of proceedings in any suit and in case it should appear to him that 
the proceedings have been irregular or that the finding arrived at is contrary to 
law,.to pass such orders as he may deem proper, It is quite inappropriate that 
in spite of the growing volume of opinion in favour of the separation of 
| -judicial and executive functions, additional civil jurisdiction should be 
‘’ .,  eonferred bs Oe upon the Collectors. At this rate the question of the separa- 
fice icial and execitive functions will be shelved indefinitely. The 
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provisions in the present Bill which give the Mamlatdars the assistance of joint 
Mamuilatdars in the disposal of cases will bring such suits, contrary to the 
present practice, under the jurisdiction of {Aval Karkuns, On the whole, 


the new Bill demands the earnest attention of the public, and its provisions — 


a to be threshed out before the measure is carried through the Legislative 
ouncil. 


35, Itis deplorable that in spite of the benevolent intentions of Govern- 
_., ment the tendency in practice of all their legislative 
Aer gy Seo mae ‘60; Tir measures aimed at ameliorating the condition of the 
Sept. agriculturists is to curtail their rights and make them 
more hard pressed than ever. It is too.early as yet to 
say whether the same will be the case with the Mamlatdars’ Courts Aci Amend- 
ment Bill. But this much can be said that the remedies devised by Government 
for dealing with agrarian evils are mere palliatives. They cannot eilect a 
radical cure of the poverty of the rayats due mostly to the heavy burden of 
land assessment and the rigidity with which the revenue is collected. Govern- 
ment endeavour by legislation to aim a blow at the sawkar; but in spite of all 
their efforts the rayats are thrown more and more into his clutches. And 
naturally so, for the land assessment is so heavy and is collected so rigidly 
that the sawkar’s assistance is indispensable to the rayat. He is the real 
saviour of the agriculturist at the time of revenue collection and not the. over- 
zealous revenue Official, If Government help in extricating the rayat from 
the clutches of the sawkar is to be effectual, it should reach the rayat 
through the Judicial and not through the Revenue Department. This is one of 
the reasons why the Congress has been crying all these years for a separation of 
judicial and executive functions. [The Sudhdrak considers the measure to be a 
well-directed attempt at improving the lot of the agriculturists. | 


Educatton, 


* 36. “The Bombay University Senate ought to be congratulated on its 
decision regarding the question of the constitution of 
uy paar tke cee the Faculties. As His Excellency the Viceroy 
the constitution of the himself hinted on a particular occasion, the Bombay 
Faculties, University, as distinguished from its sister insti- 
Rast Goftér - (34), Jvth tytions, was a model University, and its constitution 
Sept., Eng. cols. would not probably have been touched, were it not for 
the fact that the other Universities—the Calcutta University in particular— 
required some change. The Presidencies of Bombay and Madras, and the various 
other Provinces in the country, have often had to suffer for the sins of Bengal. 
The change in the constitution of the Universities would never have suggested 
itself to Government, were it not for the Bengali graduates, whose reactionary 
and almost disloyal conduct towards the British became a subject of grave 
concern to the rulers of the country. Though the Government assigned all sorts 
of reasons for the changes in the constitution of the Universities, we were the 
first to point out that the so-called privileges and prerogatives, which were sought 
to be conferred under the new constitution, were in reality on encroachment 
upon the privileges which Indians had been able to secure after years of persua- 
sion and agitation, And who are to be thanked for all thisP Of course, our 
Bengali fellow-citizens, who have been 890 aptly and correctly described 
by no less a man than Lord Macaulay, who has by no means over-drawn the 
picture.......... When they have taken to boycotting everything British, why 
can they not throw up service, high or low, under the British Government? 
But they have never been serious in the past, and are not serious af present. 
Their comic efforts at boycotting articles of British manufacture have, in some 
measure, already ceased, and the time is soon approaching when they shall have, 
as in the case of the Universities Act, their liberty of action and speech placed 
under some effective control. India has suffered a good deal on account of 
the excesses which our Babu friends are accustomed to indulge in, and if 
Bombay, Madras and the several provinces do not dissosiato themselves 
from them at the earliest moment, we will not be surprised if some more 
repressive and retrograde Acts.are brought into force to awaken us to a sense 
of our duty.” i : my 
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__ #87...“ Judging from the recent proceedings of the local University under 
oo pee its. new constitution, an unbiased observer could not 
sida mons cone (89); hig ‘but have noticed that the evils originally apprehended 
a ae by the true reformers, who valiantly opposed the 
mischievous Universities Bill deliberately introduced to set back higher learning 
and the cause of real, solid, genuine progress and freedom, have actually come 
to pass at the very outset. At the meeting of the Senate held on Friday last the 

nestion of the constitution of the Faculties came up for discussion and final 
Sal.......... Professor Selby was the righteous David of the meeting, 
ing against the Goliath of the Vice-Chancellor—a pronounced and 
unmitigated Curzonite. It is satisfactory to record that the proceedings resulted 
in a signal triumph for the true reformers by an overwhelming majority 
of 44 inst 23. Thus the forces of truth and rational progress have 
ultimately cast to the winds the elements of organised official conspiracy, 
official insolence and determined reaction.” 


Municipalities. 


38. The administration of the Dohad Municipality isin a very unsatis- 
ene factory condition. ‘The Municipal Secretary is indolent 
ied fiecck, eke of the and lethargic in the discharge of his duties. The roads 
ohad (Panch Mahais)Muni-_. pg : ar tas 
cipality. in the city are ina dilapidated condition. The bee 
Arya Vir (65a), 18thSept. nuisance near the Chhaba Tank has proved very 
troublesome to the people, but the Muncipality has 
taken no steps toabate it. A few days ago a Hindu woman passing by the tank 
was s0 much harassed by the bees that she fell ill and did not recover for one whole 
week, Indifference and irregularities are not confined to the higher officers of 
the Municipality but have permeated down to officers of the lowest rank. The 
members of the Municipality, too, are unintelligent and devoid of a sense of 
their responsibilities. This will be borne out by the incident referred to below. 
About three or four years ago a loss of Rs, 2,000 was caused to the Muni- 
cipal treasury by the carelessness of the late Secretary. The subject was 
discussed at several meetings, but instead of tracing the real culprit it has beea 
finally decided to drop the matter. It'is passing strange that a Municipality, 
which cannot spare money for keeping roids in good repair, can afford to coolly 
ignore the loss of a substantial sum of money. 


Natwwe States, 


39. ‘* Death has removed an interesting personality in the person of Sir 
Mansingji, the ruler of Pdlitdna.......... His Highness 
Death of the Thakor of had of late been much before the public in connection 
Paliténa and the question of With the disputes that had taken place between him and. 
appointing an Administrator. , : ' 
Praja Bandhu (33), luth the Jaincommunity. It is a fortunate circumstance 
Sept., Eng. cols. that a short time before his death the notorious shoe 
| question, that was in the main responsible for a majority 
of the disputes, was amicably settled between the Thakor and the Jains, which 
must have given no little relief to the deceased. Sir Mansingji leaves behind him 
@ son who is a minor, and hence the State will have to be put in charge of an 
Administrator for a period of about fifteen years. Although the main cause that 
ave rise to frequent disputes between the ruler of Padlitaéana and the Jains has 
n for the present removed, one does not know when disputes might again take 
place between thetwo parties, In order to avoid this, it is essential that a capable 
and sympathetic officer should be put in charge of the affairs of the State, who 
while safeguarding the interests of his master might not be tempted to trouble the 
Jains. We have no dearth of competent Indian officers, either in the Judicial 
or the Revenue Service of Government, from whom a choice can be easily 
made. But if Government desire to appoint a European officer to the post, 
we should like to havea member of the Indian Civil Service by preference. 
The first thing that the Administrator will have to do will be to get rid of the 
arasites, that vampire-like have all these years sucked the very life-blood of 
the State, apse fe seplanias “~~ treasury by careful economy. This is 
eolutely necessary i State is to regain its pristine position and prestige 
Second Class Native State of Kathiawér.” , a —— 


29. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


40. The Chiplun correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr writes :—Under 
the presidency of Mr. Narayen Krishna Ghanekar, 
Meetings held at various 4 pleader,a meeting attended by about a hundred 
places in the Bomba  Presi- us = 
- dency in connection with the Persons was held at Chiplun, at which it was resolved 
swadesht movement. to express sympathy with the Bengalis in their agita- 
Bombay Samachar (66), tion against the partition scheme, to encourage 
Lith Sept. ; Akibdr-e-Souda- indigenous industries and to boycott English-made 
gar (65), llth Sept.; Sdnj F f ‘bl In cedar ¢ int th 
Vartanan (92), 13th Sept. £00 8 as ar as possi Q. n oraer to acquain e 
public with the resolutions passed at the above 
meeting, a committee, appointed for the purpose, convened a monster meeting 
of the Hindu inhabitants of the place on the 5th September at the temple of 
Kala Bhairava. On this occasion nearly 6,200 people congregated together, 
and the crush was so great that there was hardly any standing room. [The 
Gujarati dailies give reports of similar meetings held at Mehsdna, Barsi, 
Jamnagar, Baroda, etc.,, for the purpose of supporting the swadeshi move- 


ment. | 


41. A crowded meeting of ay residents of Belgaum was held at the Maruti 
: : temple for supporting the swadesht movement on 
slouch la ctin me te he last close on “the heels of a similar meeting 
held by the students of the town on the preceding day, After several speeches 
were made, Mr. Gangadhar Balkrishna Deshpande delivered a stirring and elo- 
quent address, in the course of which he said:—The swadeshi movement was at 
first brought into being in Poona thirty years ago by Mr. G. V. Joshi. The 
movement was not then actively supported, but it did not die away, and has now 
been revivified into a vigorous growth. ‘The policy of our rulers was not so well 
understood thirty years ago as it is now. Every child knows to-day what the 
trend of British policy is. he ignorant and unsophisticated Indians were 
at first dazzled by the introduction of railways, telographs and the post office 
into their country, and regarded their British masters as divine beings, The 
latter took the utmost advantage of the ignorance of the people, and, not content 
with exercising sovereignty over them, crippled all their arts and industries, 
The Muhammadan rulers of India treated the people with far greater kindness 
and consideration, and did all they could to patronise and foster indigenous 
industries. ‘The policy of free trade has been deliberately adgpted by the British 
with a view to complete the ruin of our industries and to drain away the wealth 
of the country. I call upon all my countrymen to bearin mind that our rulers 
led the life of barbarians and painted their skins ata time when this country had 
attained the pinnacle of civilisation and prosperity. Surely, the policy of the 
English in killing our industries forms the darkest spot on British rule in 
India. 


42, Last Wednesday a crowded meeting, consisting of Jain and Gujarati 
Native Opinion (46), 13th merchants, mill-owners, ete., was held under the presi- 
Se — eee See dency of the Honourable Mr. G. K. Parekh in the 

premises of the Gujarat Candle Factory at Tardeo in 
Bombay. Mr. Shah, the proprietor of the factory, delivered a speech, in the 
course of which he contrasted the present abject condition of the country with its 
condition in the past, when it was in the zenith of civilization and prosperity. He 
dwelt upon the vast mineral and agricultural resources of India and upon the 
necessity of efforts being made to encdurage indigenous industries, especially at a 
time when the 8’wadesht movement was in full swingin the country. Mr. Shah 
then showed to the audience some exhibits manufactured by himself, Pandit 
Lalan and the President exhorted the audience to give cordial support to the 
pioneers of new industries like Mr. Shah, Mr, Ali Muhammad Bhimji in 
thanking the President expressed gratification that the swadeshi movement, 
which was set on foot in Bombay about 36 years ago but had collapsed soon 
after, had at last taken a. practieal shape. on 
CoN 1088—=—_3 


Seon gives a report of the puran read at Nasik by 

- » 5 “Mr. Paranjpe, editor of the Kdl, in the course of 

“ob coctala, lootamne which he is reported to have said:—A nation’s 

y Mr. Paranjpe, happiness and misery depend upon its good and bad 

‘ot actions, Our present decline can be deoribed to the 

- evil deeds of our ancestors. Our salvation, therefore, 

lies in improving our character. To saint Ramdas 

‘the credit of awakening the Mahrattas to a sense of their duty. 

His al and sermons fired the ambition of Shivaji, who founded the 

atta Etapire. We have committed many mistakes in the past, but we 

should beware against a repetition of such mistakes. We should practise such 

virtuous deeds as might tend to free our country from its present bondage. 

In the course of another lecture delivered at Nasik, Mr. Paranjpe is reported 

by the same paper to have said :—It is a heinous sin to commit national crimes. 

Our present enslaved condition is due to such crimes committed by some of 

our own countrymen. We should not like them turn traitors to our country, 

We are entitled to become a free nation. Saints like Ramdas and warriors 

like Shivaji have proved that we deserve to be such. The British Gov- 

ernment is so constituted that it will slowly restore to us our independence. 

We must not be dispirited nor prove ourselves unworthy of the high position 
we are destined to attain by committing national crimes. 


44. **The choice of the Benares Congress Committee for the presidentship 

| of the coming Congress will fall on the Honourable 

The Honourable Mr. Myr, Gokhale........... In honouring him the Com- 
Gokhale as President-elect of mittee has honoured the Deccan, and especially 


the forth C 
7 seated ongress ab Doona........... There can be no two opinions about 


Mahratta (11), 10th Sept. the propriety of the choice, and some may even rightly 

consider that the honour comes to Mr. Gokhale rather 

late, for it is a question whether, even in the choice of a President of the Con- 
gress, mere seniority has not sometimes usurped the claims of merit.”’ 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


O ffice of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 21st September 1906. 
— 7 — 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents ate requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which. 
appears to them to call for noticé, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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1 | Bombay East Indian  ...| Bombay.., .| Weekly os. ooo - J. de Abrao ; East Indian; 42 eee oe 800 
2 Cosmopolitan Review ae oe) Monthly... ai a Ibrahim Sayyad Ahmed ; Muhammadan 480 
(Konkani); 23. 
3 | Daily Telegraph andj Poona DG iss -.| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 49; formerly 550 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
4 | East and West .| Bombay... .| Monthly oe .| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Parsi; 52; J.P.) 1,000 
5 | Hyderabad Journal cee Hyderabad ...| Bi-weekly eee — Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 864 
6 | Indian Social Reformer ...) Bombay «. .| Weekly ... ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Br4hman ; 37 500 
7 | Indian Spectator, Voice off Do, os oe, + ane .| Behramji Merw4nji Malab4ri; P4rsi; 52; 1,000 
India and Champion. | O.% , 
8 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. ee, Monthly --| John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer coe 800 
9 § Kardchi Chronicle .| Karachi .. .oo| Weekly ... ...| Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana); 51 ... 400 
10 | K&thidwdr Times .| Rajkot ... | Daily — «. .../ Prataprai Udeshankar, B.A. ; Hindu 200 
(Nagar) ; 38. 
ll Mahratta ae : Poona . Weekly ihe ‘ Narsinh Chint@#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 1,000 
P Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman); 31. 
12 | Men and Women of India.| Bombay ... .| Monthly iat .% — Ratn@gar; Parsi; 40; and 500 
. D. Hughes. 
13 | Oriental Review uel” “Ok eee .| Weekly .| R. 8. Rustomji; Parsi; 35 se eee 400 
14 | Parsi pee sae aa” ae ae wee| Monthly .| Jehangir Sor#bji Talayarkh4n; Pfrsi; 80... 1,000 
15 | Phenix .| Karachi... .| Bi-weekly .| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 52 «+ 350 
16 | Poona Observer and Civil} Poona | Daily oe -e:| Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 49  ... ae oct 100 
and Military Gazette. 
17 | Railway Times ...| Bombay... .| Weekly ... .| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 43 a 1,000 
18 | Sind Gazette ae ees} Karachi eo. saa} Bi-weekly -| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 41 ae 500 
19 | Sind Times Do. al 5 ee -»-/ Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 88 _ ... 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 
20 | Arya Prakash = oe «>| Bombay eee Weekly ... .| Dr. Kaliandas Jaikisondés Desdi, B.A., L.M.| 1,000 
& S.; Hindu (LAd Bania); 30. 
21 | Bh4rat Prakash ... Baroda ... Do. . coe .-.| Nanalal Chhotdlél ; Hindu (Bania); 22 eee} 1,000 
292. | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad Do. eee "heals 30 Pranjiwandis Shethna; Hindu 725 
ania) ; 30. 
93 | Deshabhakta .| Baroda ... Do. | ose .«-| Kunabhai Lakhabhai; Hindu (Patidar) ; 26 1,200 
24 | Evening Jdme — ov .--| Bombay ,.. soo! Daily . — ...! Jehangir Behramji Marzban; Parsi; 54 oon 1,000 
95 Gujarati ... = Do. ..| Weekly ... -|Ichharam Surajram Desai; Hindu (Surti) 4,500 
Bania) ; 51. 
96 | Gujar4t Mitr’... ..)Surat ... s+| Doe  .- ++») Hormasji Jamsbedji ; Parsi ; 45 ve coe 700 
97 Gujarat Pp unch eee eee Ahmedabad eee , Do. son eee Somal4l Mangaldas Shah ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 850 
28 | Hindi Punch ... ...| Bombay seth EP ee i Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 45 800 
29 | Jdim-e-Jamshed oe eco} Do. = ave veo] Daily —-ee | Jehangir Behramji Marzb4n ; Parsi; 54 3,000 
30 Kaiser-i-Hind ... wel Do. © ose -«-| Weekly ... .».| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54 ves| 2,900 
31 | Kdthidwdr News... o| Rajkot ... oat Dako ae -e-| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 42 ... a v 400 
32 | Kathidwdr Times sik Se eke ...| Bi-weekly eee ee Jayashankar ; Hindu (N&gar Brah- 600 
man); 39. 
83 | Praja Bandhv ... ---| Ahmedabad_....| Weekly ..- | deth Pemba ; Hindu (Mewdda Brah-| 1,100 
| man) ; 39. | 
94 | Rast Goftaér coe §«=—-_s eo | Bombay ve} Dor ove ».{ Pallonji Barjorji Deséii; Parsi; 52 ... eee} 1,850 
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(Bania). . 
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Hindu (Maratha) ; 39. | 
Jagannath Raghunath Ajgaonkar; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brahman): 24. | 
Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brdhman); 33. | 
Vinayak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan! 
Brahman); 36. | 
Damodar Sdvléram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
39. 
Dw&rkanath Govind Vaidya; Hindu , (Sonar) ;| 
30. | 
Vinfyak Rémchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-) 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. | 
Ganesh N&rdyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha’ 
Brdbman) ; 30. | 
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Hindu! 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 ... 200} 

| 

A. Gomes; Goanese ; 44... “ss oe — 

(1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatallah, 
B.A., LL.B. 


(2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 
Muhammadan; 36. | 
Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 ai 


Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 32 a 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 31. 


Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 ... 


Dahyabhai Karsandas Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 
Bania) ; 88. 


Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 


yat) ; 35. 
Annaji 0, Jorabur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Vaishnav Brahman) ; 43, 


Govind Gangfdhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 
nastha Brdhman); 28. © \ 
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GUJARA'TI. 
0 
64 | Akhb4r-e-Isl4m ... a Bombay... .| Daily | Kazi Ism&il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan;} 2,600 
39. 
65 | Akhb4r-e-Soudagar aT Bes te Do. .»-| Nan&bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi; 48 3,000 
66 | Bombay Sam4char DO. ees i wes »»| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} ‘4,200 
P4rsi ; 35. 
67 | Broach Mitra -| Broach ... .eo| Weekly ... -++| Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 300 
Kshatriya) ; 23. 
) 68 | Broach Saméchér... ma De re ep Be .»-| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 50 ... oe 500 
0 69 | Chav-Chav e+} Bombay ... .| Fortnightly || N4gind&és Manch4r4m; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 300 
38. 
13) 70 Cuteh Kathiawar Varta- Rajkot eee eee Weekly Ses TS, Pa ee Met a ak ae ee 
man. 
0 
71 | Deshi Mitra ons .| Surat Do. .| Maganlél Kikabhai ; Hindu (Shrawak); 35...) 1,400 
| . 
72 | Din Mani ... -++| Broach ... ee .| Nath4l4l Rangildes ; Hindu (Mathur Ka4yastha 250 
10 | Bania) : 26. 
73 | Dnyanottejak eo+/ Ahmedabad .| Fortnightly .| Chhotalal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 800 
0 | 
(4 | Friend of India ... ee-| Dow coe -| Weekly ... .| Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitpawan 400 
se | Brahman); 50). 
0 49 |Fursad _... ove -++| Bombay ... .... Monthly || Bomanji Navroji Kabraji; Parsi; 45 ... 725 
0 76 | Gap Sap ... ove Do. -| Fortnightly .| M. C. Ratnagar & Co. 1,200 
0 77 (| Hitechchhu eee --| Ahmedabad ~.../ Weekly ... .| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 46 ... coe 300 
0 78 | Jém-e-Jahanooma | Bombay ... roe Ge) .| Ratansbaw Frdmji Ach@ria; Parsi; 29 soo} . 1,000 
0 79 | Kaira Times | Nadiéa eve ool SM eae ..-| Anopsi M4necklal Des#i; Hindu (Visa Srimali 300 
Bania) ; 36. 
0 80 | Kaira Vartaman ... «e+ Kaira Do. .|Kahand@s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
| Shravak Bania) ; 55. | 
0 81 | Kathidwir Sam4ch4ér  «»»} Ahmedabad 1: ae .| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 500 
: man); 44. 
2 | Loka Mitra e+») Bombay... -o| Bi-weekly .| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
: Parsi ; 35. 
0 83 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| SAdra -++| Weeklyees ee-| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
| Brahman); 45. 
0 84 | Navs4ri Prak4sh ... ooo) Navs@ri .. Do. ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 56... 800 
86 | Nure Elan. one ees} Bombay ... .| Mouthly... ».| Nasarwdnji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 200 
0 86 | Praja Mitr’ .| Karachi... .| Bi-weekly -| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 270 
31. 
87 | Praja Mitra oes -| Baroda .s. ..., Fortnightly .| Vyas Jivanlél Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 300 
25. 
0 88 | Praja Pok4r oe eee! Surat .| Weekly ... .| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 45 200 
p 89 | Prak&ésh and Gadgad&t ...| Bombay... it: ...| Nagindas Mancharam ; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 500 
38. 
90 | Punch Dand eco} Do, Do. .-.| Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 590 
43. 
) 91 | Samsher Bahadur... ».| Ahmedabad De. can ...| Savaibhai Réichand; Hindu (Jain) ; 62 nie 1590 
92 |Sdénj Vartamén .. ...| Bombay... +s} Daily — ov .| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 8,600 
(1) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; P&rsi; 
38. 
) (2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. 
) 93 | Sind Vartamdn see] Karachi ... wee| Weekly ooo | es | Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohana); 39... 250 
94 Stri Bodh ... cee eee} Bombay ... ...| Monthly .-| Jehangir Kaikhasru Kabraji; Parsi; 35. oes 500 
95 {Surat Akhbfr oe. ocst BURBE ae »..| Weekly ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49 ... os 300 
) : q 
96- | Svadesh Bandhu....  ...| Mshudha wae ik Ne ...| Anopram Manekl4l Visashriméli; Hindu) (175 
) (Shravak); 36. 
| | 
) HINDie 
97 Pandit... eee eos] Poona ave ooo) Weekly voc eee} Govindrao Gangéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 150 
jari) ; 43; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 32. 
98 |Sharman Samach4r eee | Bombay... ik: Te ...| Shambhun&th Sharma; Hindu; 45... ee} 1,000 
y oe : 
99 |Shri Venkateshvar Sam&-| Do. ... ...1 Do. ...  ...| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (N 6,200 
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Dharwar 


Do. wee 
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Brahman) ; 47. 

Shankrapa Gadiap Basrimarad; Hindu 
(Devang, Lingéyst : 37. 

(1) Shiv ahddevy Khdénolkar; Hindu 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 34, 

(2) Anndch4rya Baldchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 


| 


M4dhavanand Saraswati; Hindu (Deshastha 


(Deshasth Bréhman) ; 54. 

Gururéo R4ghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 41. 

Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 

Kamalashankar Dinkar Jath4r; Hindu (Kar- 
héda Brahman): 4l. 

Gaurishankar R&mprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman); 41, 


Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 23. 
Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 
shasth Yajurvedi Brahman); 34. | 
Hari Dharméji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 27... 


Hari Bhikéji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 
41. 

Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 

Reémchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
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the accent is left out, and the short a (SJ = « in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 


in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals.. 
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No, Name of Publications. Where Published, Edition. | Name, caste and age of Editor. 
: | ss wae 
ANGLO-GUJARATI. | 
30a | Karachi Sam4ch4r woo| Kardchi.., vee] Weekly wee ...| Bélkrishna K4shindth Mélvankar; Hinde 100 
(Martha) ; 81. 
GUJARATI. 
654 | Aryavir... see i Dohad w+. -oo| Weekly ...  . «eof Krishnardo Mangeshréo Fadnis; Hindu 260 
(Shenvi Bréhman) ; 30. 
78a | Jivadaya ... oe ee. ae -e | Monthly... .«+| Dhirajrém Dalpatrém Vaid; Hindu (Anudich|’ 300 
| Bréhman) ; 36. 
80a | Kathiaw4r Mitra ,,. ...| Ahmedabad =». Weekly ... ...| Jadurdém Sh4mji Dave; Hindu (Audich 300 | 
Brahman). 
Sla | Khedut =. coe -o| Bhavnagar -eo| Fortnightly | Dulabhrim Rémji; Hindu (Jain) eee 255 
MaRa'THI. 
1104 | Bhala see “4 voe{ Poona eee ‘| Tri-monthly _...! Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A.. LL.B. ; 900 
Hindu (Karhida Brihman) ; 30. 
1lla | Brahmodaya oe soe) Mahad ... | -++/ Fortnightly .., | N4&rayan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karh4da cos 
| } Brahman). 
1334 | Kumtha Vritta ... ..o| Kumtha.e | Weekly... aa paca ie 
SINDHI. ; 
17la | Sind Kesary is vee} SHikarpur veel Weokly ... »-of Cheliram M4nghirmal ; Hindu (Luhina); 40 « 100 
The Editor of No. 70 is Kalidés M otira-n and its circulation is 15), ° 
Nos, 23, 43, 62, 116, 146, 177 and 182 have ceasedjto exist. : 
The publication of Nos, 33, 45, 51, 90, 91, 104, 114 and 117 has beea temporarily suspended. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “It is rumoured that the salt tax is to be abolished in commemoration 


eon es of the visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to 
G ome ee Ba India. The first reduction of the tax during Lord Cur- 
salt tax in comsaémoration of 2008 Viceroyalty was associated with the Coronation 
the visit to India of Their Durbar, The second reduction was a purely fiscal 
Royal Highnesses the Prince measure, unless we associate it with His Exeellency’s 
io yop = oo 99rd re-appointment as Viceroy. The total abolition of 
no the tax will certainly make the Royal visit ever 
memorable. Though the announcement may be made 
in Lord Minto’s time, it may be decided upon now, so that it may be reckoned 
among the achievements of Lord Curzon’s rule,” 


2, A‘Bengali journalist’ writes to the Indu Prakdsh:—“There cannot 
be the least doubt that the Anglo-Japanese treaty is, 
Probable effects of the gs Mr, Stead says, ‘an onerous addition to our 
rhea cael ahance»pon imperial burdens,’ It will, however, be potentially 
Indu Prakash (44), 16th 80, 28 long as Japan is not again involved in war with 
Sept., Eng. cols. any other Power, But when once Japan becomes so 
involved, England will have to spend millions of 
pounds for defending her, And then India will surely be made to bear a 
considerable portion of the expenditure, for the established policy of the British 
Government has ever been to charge to the Indian Exchequer the cost incurred 
by it directly or remotely for the sake of India......... We are also of opinion 
that in the matter of this Anglo-Japanese treaty, it is Japan that has the greater 
reason to congratulate herself. For while England binds herself to defend Japan 
against all comers, Japan’s obligation is only to send an army to India should 
Afghanistan be threatened by Russia. The treaty thus betrays the weakness of 
England most unmistakably.......... That England with all her prestige and great- 
ness should seek the aid of an Asiatic power to defend her Asiatic possessions can 
never redound to her glory. Thus the Anglo-Japanese treaty is a self-inflicted. 
indignity upon England. And why has England been led to it? Her 
iniquities in India have brought this humiliation on her. England cannot 
persuade herself that her position in India is secure owing to the selfish, 
repressive and illiberal policy pursued by her. So she has ever been a pitiable 
Russophobist, and as Japan must after the late war bea terror to Russia, England 
has been obliged to seek the aid of Japan in withstanding Russia’s march towards 
India. Thus for her misrule in India has England been thrown into this sorry 
plight. The people of India have reasons to deplore this treaty. They 
expected that the rise of such a formidable power in Asia as Japan, added to 
England’s old dread of Russia, would serve as a check- on her despotism 
in India. But by this Treaty with Japan, England has dexterously and 
at the price of her dignity and prestige as a European Power liberated 
herself from all fear of Japan’s might and influence, as well as from the 
dread of a Russian invasion of India. May this not mean a persistence in 
that fatal policy of trusting more to the sword than to the attachment 
of the peopie, which has latterly been the great bane of the British Indian 
administration | ” 


3. India is apparently prospering under British rule, but the blessings 
which that rule has conferred upon the country are 
Condition of India under hollow and unsubstantial. ‘The people are sinking 


British rule. deeper and deeper into the slough of misery, and 
, ° 2) 3 
we (73), 10th hopes deferred and broken promises have made their 


7 hearts sick. The. British rule India in their own 
interests, and have sucked the life-blood of the people and reduced them to 
mere skeletons. The British Parliament, too, turns a deaf ear to the cries of 
the Indians, being dazzled by the rosy picture of the country’s prosperity 
drawn by the authorities out here. In these circumstances it is incumbent upon 
the Indians, notwithstanding their dependent condition, to show their manliness 
and exert themselves to improve their lot. But how can they display their sincere 


devotion to the British throne, so long as they are denied their legitimate share 


in the administration of their country + America granted independence to the 


12 


bans in spite of the heavy sacrifices she had to make in her war with Spain. 

also conceded self-government to the Philippines within three years of her 
assumption of suzerainty over those islands. England, however, has not yet 
granted Home Rule to the Indians, although a century and a half has elapsed 
since the advent of the British in India. The British conquest of India has not 
oost nd anything, and so we fail to understand why Englishmen should be 
so reluctant to grant self-government to us. 


4, In the first of a series of articles on “ Patriotism and the swadesht 
ipa movement,” the Gujardté elaborately discourses on the 
Vag pt —s. help beneficial results of patriotism upon the happiness 
Gujardti (25), 17th Sept, Of a nation and deplores that the multiplicity of 
castes, creeds and classes in India should have 
pt emg the growth of a patriotic spirit among the people of the country. 
t then proceeds to observe :—It is gratifying to note that for some time past the 
hearts of the people have been warmed by faint sparks of patriotism. But the 
times are not yet ripe for the full development ofa patriotic spirit among the 
Indians. The fact is that the people are lacking in sufficient insight into the 
correlation between the rise or fall of a country and the system of administra- 
tion obtaining in it. The reason for this is not far to seek. For centuries the people 
were so completely ground down under oppression that they now remain con- 
tented. with the modicum of happiness they enjoy under the present system of 
Government. This contentment is the outcome of their ignorance and want 
of foresight. The masses of the people do not possess the will or the ability to 
understand how the administration of the country is being carried on. Nor 
has anybody cared to equip them with the means of knowing how the wealth 
of the country is being drained away and how the people are kept by the rulers 
ina state of subjection and dependence. It would, therefore, be unfair to 
say that they are wanting in patriotism. They feel no doubt that India is their 
country, but they lack a knowledge of the measures which are calculated to 
bring about the country’s rise. Ifitis clearly explained to them that their 
decline has been due to lack of patriotism, they would surely rouse themselves 
from their lethargy and safeguard their own interests. It is, in short, necessary 
to make them understand their true self with a view to remove their inertness 
in the matter of patriotism. 


' 


5. “It may be presumed that before leaving India Lord Curzon will 
Administration of Lord i2quire into the progress made in carrying out 
Curzon. the numerous reforms ,and measures introduced 
Indtan Spectator (7), 23rd during his Viceroyaity. The additions recently made 
Sept. ; Arunodaya (107), 17th to the list of historical buildings to be commemorated 
Rept remind one of the deep and practical interest evinced 
by Lord Curzon in the history and the antiquities of the land which has 
always exercised a fascination over his imagination. ‘The comfort of third-class 
railway passengers was a subject which engaged His Excellency’s attention a 
considerable time ago. One of the first acts of the new Railway Board was 
to address an inquiry to the various railway administrations as to how certain 
grievances of that class of passengers may be removed. Most of the admi- 
nisirations are understood to have expressed their readiness to give better facilities 
for the purchase of tickets, to provide waiting accommodation, and to consider 
how improvements may be introduced in the construction of third-class carriages 
eeseseese Whatever the opinions of the British press on the Indian army adminis- 
tration, it has sung an almost perfect chorus of praise over Lord Curzon’s 
services as a civil administrator in India. Whena complete official account 
of the material and moral progress of the country during his rule and the 
measures adopted towards that end is published, as we hope it willshortly be, 
the chorus will be deafening. As His Excellency said in reply toa Bombay 
telegram, he retires at atime when his task is well-nigh accomplished. It is 
remarkable that the British press practically ignores the frantic. efforts made 
in India to give his Viceroyalty the appearance ‘of a‘ failure.’ The unani- 
mous verdict of the British press is that England cannot boast of an abler 
and more distinguished administrator, and his return to his native country and 
re-appearance in Parliament are eagerly looked forward to. Speculation is rife 


aS - as to what he will do on his return, the latest report being that he will re-enter 


\ 


%, 
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Parliament at the earliest opportunity. Is not the House of Commons. too 
te for the organiser of the Delhi Durbar and one who represented the 

overeign of the British Empire in this land of Princes?’’ [The Arunodaya’ 
exhorts the citizens of Bombay to resolutely set their face against the appeal 
made by the Times of India for raising a memorial in -honour of Lord 
Curzon. It adversely criticises the administration of the Viceroy, and 
after remarking that the minds of the people had been seized with consternation 
at his re-appointment to the Viceroyalty, chuckles over the thought that 
the people will have as little need to be afraid of him as of a poisonous snake 
whose fangs have been removed. | 


6. “The long and eloquent speech delivered by Lord Curzon at Simla, 
day before yesterday, was a most impressive utterance. 
Lord Curzon's speech be- As a statement and a vindication of the educational 


pee Soe Denaiees Public policy of his Government, it will be read with keen 


Jém-e-Jamshed (29), 22nd terest throughout the country, and as a message to 


Sept., Eng. cols. those engaged in the work of education, if will serve 
at once as an inspiration and a guide, long after 
the bitter controversy on that epoch-making policy has been forgotten....... .. 


As to the effect of the speech onthe public mind asa whole, we shall not 
hesitate to say that it will have served the very useful purpose of setting 
even Lord Curzon’s opponents right in certain essential matters, and helping 
them to revise their judgment on his educational policy. That the whole 
system of education in India needed over-hauling was the ery of all thoughtful 
and intelligent observers long before Lord Curzon assumed the Indian Vice- 
royalty, and the most conspicuous among them were many who are now ranged 
under the standard of revolt against him...... «+ But India is a land of surprises. 
cinhiniieaiii When the long looked-for reformer came, ready and willing to 
grapple with the subject, most of those who had called for him turned against 
him, all the good that he did or aimed at for the furtherance of education was 
belittled and abuse and vituperation were hurled at him with a fury almost 
unprecedented in the history of the Indian press. Is it likely, however, that 
the people would permit their judgment to remain perverted for long by the 
false prophets of the hour who have been ceaselessly hurling their anathemas 
against Lord Curzon P......... Will they remain oblivious of the fact that 
under the much-abused policy initiated by him, education has not been 
Only put on the right track, but has received an immense impetus in 
every branch; that ‘thousands of new primary schools are already opening 
their doors’; that primary education has been made a leading charge 
On provincial revenues and, in order to supply the requisite impetus, the 
very large permanent annual grant of 35 lakhs has been assigned to it; that 
training schools for teachers are everywhere springing up; that the pay of 
primary teachers has been raised where found inadequate; that provision has 
been made for fostering commercial, industrial and agricultural education ; 
that the claims of secondary education have been attended to; that higher 
education ‘has been munificently endowed ; that in every department of educa- 
tion at least honest and well-meaning attempts have been made to prevent the 
intellect ‘from being driven into lifeless and soundless grooves and to save 


the education of the people from degenerating into a sport of politicians and | 


amateurs? Wecannot conceive that the people of India will either be so 
blind or unjust as not to see that Lord Curzon has, on the whole, conferred a 
lasting cbligation on them by the way in which he has endeavoured to handle 
this all-important question.” | 


7. “The history of Lord Curzon’s administration, when fully written, 
would be a history of British rule in India in mini- 
ature. That there is no department of administration 
which he has left untouched is the testimony of his 
critics, who, nevertheless, ask the world to believe, according to their peculiar 
notions of success and failure, that he has ‘failed.’ ‘There never was a greater 
triumph of energy and zeal in rectifying abuses and promoting the welfare 
of the people than has been achieved by the Viceroy, who daring the last 
seven years has allowed no public servant, from Governors down to Patels, to 
forget his duty to the country. If Lord Curzon had attempted no other reform 
con 13538—4 
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than the reform of education, he would still have left an indelible mark on 
the history of Indian progress. The farewell address which he gave to his 
*marshals* at Simla was an admirable survey of the campaign of the last 
seven years : neither ill-health nor a sense of wrong at the hands of superior 
authority has impaired the keenness of eye or the strength of wing of this eagle 
among the political birds of the British Empire. If he knowsin bold outline 
the defects and tendencies of the whole scheme of education, he is equally 
familiar with the details of private benefactions and the rules promulgated by 
the Directors of Public Instruction for the guidance of primary schools..,....... 
The neglect into which the higher educational ideals have fallen may be attributed 
to the notion that the progress of the country depends more upon the development 
of its material resources than upon its intellectual advancement. As a conse- 

uence of this misapplied half-truth, the school-master was not treated with the 

ignity that was his due, and education was not honoured as a science as 
it ought to have been, It became the foot-ball of the politician and the 
amateur, until at last, as His Excellency put it, ‘men who had given up 
their lives to it were sick at heart and well-nigh in despair.’ Educational 
reform is never complete: indeed it is difficult to see what reform can be 
complete. His Excellency only claims that his Government has rescued it 
from the wrong track and given it a fresh start on the right one. What has 
been done since the ground was surveyed and the position reconnoitred at the 
Simla Conference? It is laid down that primary education must be a lead- 
ing charge on provincial revenues, and a permanent grant of Rs. 35 lakhs has 
been devoted to it alone. It appears that thousands of new primary 
schools are already opening their doors, suitable and airy school-houses are 
being built, training schools are springing up, the pay of primary teachers 
is being raised, the nature of the object-lessons and the courses of study in the 
primary schools are being revised. To put secondary education on a better footing, 
the inspecting staff is everywhere increased, and the tests for official recognition 
are being revised and enforced with a greater regard for efficiency, ‘There is 
much truth in the Viceroy’s observation that between the resonant calls of higher 
education and the pathetic small voice of elementary education, the claims of 
secondary education stand in danger of being overlooked, and he gave a 
parting testimonial to this Cinderella of education that it.is the basis not 
only of higher but also of industrial and professional educatiun............, 
The policy of the new Universities Act is so well known that those 
who have commended it in the past need no. fresh explanation to convert 
them to it, and those who have regarded it with suspicion or hostility are 
not likely to be suddenly converted to it after reading a brilliant speech, 
». --eese Lord Curzon’s hopeis as indomitable as his zeal is overwhelming. 
He sees undeniable signs of a renaissance in the history of Indian edu- 
cation, and he thinks that enthusiasm in the cause of a new type of 
higher education is spreading. The work chalked out for the Directors of 
Public Instruction is ample. The Viceroy leaves behind him Mr. Orange, 
who will have to preserve the lamp lit by His Excellency, for he knows some- 
thing of Lord Curzon’s aims and ideals. When we get a new ruler every five 
years, and the light of an ideal has to pass through ever-changing media, there 
must always bethe danger of its being refracted in ever-shifting directions. But 
in whatever other spheres of administration the Viceroys of the future may 
deviate from the policy of the last~few years, no one is likely to stultify the 
educational policy associated with so illustrious a name as that of Lord 
Curzon.” 


*8. “Before the Directors of Public Instruction the Viceroy reviewed 
i a : the educational activities of the seven years of 
(6) "24th Sept. eformer hig administration in a very lucid speech............. 
We have always thought and often said in 
these columns that the opposition to the series of Lord OCurzon’s 
educational reforms culminating in the Universities legislation, which was 
necessary for their adoption, was based on a very narrow basis. That there - 
was no Indian educationist on the -Simla Oonference was, we think, a 
legitimate matter for complaint. But the inference that, therefore, it was 
@ conspiracy against higher education was a vicious generalisation. We can 
think of few Indian educationists, who would have resisted any encroachment 


15. 


on higher education more strenuously than the Rev, Dr, Miller, The attempt. 
to discredit the whole scheme of reform on this single ground was unjust and 
unfair. Again, as regards the constitution of the Universities Commission, Gov- 
ernment should not have waited for a newspaper agitation to nominate Sir 
Gurudas Bannerji asa member. But here, again, too much was made of an 
omission which related to no direct educational principle. In a word, the 
opposition was entirely based on the politics of. education and wholly ignored 
its contents. It was not an opposition which could enlist the sympathies of 
those who felt the crying need for reforms, or of those who felt, as His Excel- 
lency said, that higher education in India had passed the stage at which any 
administrator endowed with common-sense could think of putting it down. 
The Universities have been reconstituted. The educationists have been 
accorded a recognised measure of controlin them. In some of the provinces 
they have already begun to take their enlarged share in the work without 
diffidence and with enthusiasm. In others the old traditions will linger for a 
time and make the process of re-adjustment somewhat tardy. But the Senates 
are no longer constituted for life, and the new order of things must eventually 
supersede the old order everywhere. For our part, we look forward to the 
results of the reform with hope and without misgivings. Above all, we do not 
believe that there will be any diminution in the number of scholars in the 
Universities, as had been foretold. The strong stimulus that has been given 
to primary education by the well-directed liberality of Government has 
already resulted in a notable increase in these institutions. More scholars 
will, as a consequence, go to the secondary schools and _ colleges........+. 
Female education, scientific and technical education, have all shared in 
the activities of reform, and in Bengal, it is gratifying to learn, the 
number of girls under instruction has been already doubled. Primary 
schools have been remodelled, and have increased in number everywhere. 
These are facts to which the historian of Lord Ourzon’s administration will 
attach far more importance than to the political controversy as to his objects 
and motives. Tor ourselves, we sincerely believe that no part of His Excellency’s 


administration is more calculated to ensure the future progress of the country | 


than that which relates to educational reform in all its phases.” 


*9. “ Lord Curzon is a past master in the art of rhetoric......... . here is 
beet no subject, however dry, but he makes it interesting, 
Sept, En : yb (34), 24th snd among dry subjects worn threadbare, we as 
place that of education in the front rank. His 

apologia on his educational policy before the meeting of the Directors of Public 
Instruction in Simla is certainly very interesting, if not altogether satisfactory 
and convincing. Asan enunciation of accepted truisms, as an expression of 
moral reflections and benevolent sentiments, it is beyond praise. As a vindica- 
tion of his policy, it leaves unanswered, except in the most general manner, the 
specific objections raised against the Universities Act....... His answer fo his 
critics is that higher education should not be run by politicians and amateurs, but 


by educationists, The politician as such, however, does not deserve to be snuffed — 


out and replaced by the pedagogue. If he has the requisite intellectual and 
educational equipment, he finds an appropriate and useful place for himself by the 
side of the professor. It would not be good for higher education that University 
dons should virtually control the affairs of the University. The politician is 
very desirable as a leaven and a counterpoise.' Both are needed to rescue the 
University from the dull, inert condition to which itis likely tobe reduced 
in the absence of the alertness and activity aroused by a clash of opinion. The 


expert is very well in his place, But being confined toa narrow groove and 


wedded to a particular subject, his vision gets narrow and he grows by degrees 
utterly incapable of taking a wider-view of things......... - We are not, 
however, so bigoted as to permit the feeling aroused by the doubtful value of 
the Universities Act to colour our views about the general educational policy 
of Government, Nor do we consider it justifiable to attribute an unworthy 
motive to the Viceroy with respect to his measures relating to higher educa- 
tion....... - Counting the losses and gains of the Viceroy’s educational policy, we 
are of opinion that the gains are more substantial and certainly outweigh 
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oY losses. ‘ The country has no doubt profited by his policy and primary, 


echnical, commercial and agricultural education have alike received a power- 
ful stimulus.” 


*10. “However clamantly Lord Curzon may be praised by contem- 

: | porary claqueurs and fulsome flatterers for his 
7 re phenomenal energy, his extraordinary abilities, 
ma oy gpa vag 24th his masterful character, his unbounded confidence in 
= himself as a paragon of Viceroys, and the glamour 

: | of his personalcharms, it is impossible that they 
could reckon among his great attributes the gift of seeing - himself as 
otherssee him. Butitis for the woeful want of this very virtue that he 
has at last dug his own grave and is now doing everything to be buried in if. 
sseecesee LFOM the point of view of self-love it may be a striking attribute of 
Lord Curzon that he never knows what. public condemnation is, Even if he is 
aware of it, he has the audacity to ignore it and vainly hug the belief that he is 
the modern Ajax of the Indian hierarchy! He still affects ignorance of the fact 
that the mask, which he has worn, has long since been torn by uncompromising 
hands, that he has been held to universal gaze in his native colour and hue, that 
the Indian people have long since found him out and are aware that he does not 
mean what he says and does notsay what he means. This affectation of ignorance 
may be a part of the Curzonic character whereby His Lordship may deceive 
himself if he chooses ‘ to save his face.’ But it is superfluous to state that the 
Indian public is not deceived by it....... Ifany fresh proof were needed to em- 
phasise the public verdict upon him, it may be discerned in the latest harangue 
he contrived to deliver last Wednesday at the educational symposium of his 
faithful, trusty and mandate-bound allies from the great Mr. Orange, of sinecure 
notoriety, downwards. Lord Curzon has been a great success in public life in 
England and India by reason of the way in which he bends an unscrupulous 
section of the British and the Indian press in service for his own glorification... .. 


- There is nothing so successful in these degenerate days as advertising oneself in 


the biggest of big capital letters....... And thanks to the ‘ colossal ignorance’ of 
the Cabinet and the British people at large, Lord Curzon has admirably succeeded 
in booming himself to his heart’s content, until at last he has beenable to get 
himself credited wrbi et ordé with the epithet of ‘ the greatest of Indian Viceroys’. 
s.eceess. Lt must, therefore, be a great humiliation to him that, in spite 
of the two potent agencies of the patronised press and the telegraph, 
he should, on the eve of his retirement when he wanted to depart amidst 
a ‘blaze of glory’ manufactured by the same clever means, have been 
placed hore de combat by one greater than himself,...... But he is determined, 
in the face of his humiliation by the Commander-in-Chief, to employ 
the unconscionably long time he has still kept for himself in India for the 
display of his art of delivering valedictory addresses. They are to be com- 
pared to the song of the dying swan. A great master as he is of grandiloquent 
phrases, which mean nothing but deceive the ignorant, he has marked out his 
final plan of campaign to get himself rehabilitated in the good graces of his 
countrymen at home, We may, therefore, take it for granted that this so-called 
great speech on ‘ Education’ isthe precursor of many more between now and the 
time when he must bid good-bye to the country which he has ‘ loved’ so dearly 
and well. His Lordship is nothing if not a first-rate stage manager; so the 
viceregal stage is now being fitted up on which like the old Greek actor he 
might act as the sole hero, the sole narrator of everything and the sole proclaimer 
of his own great deeds of glory. There will, of course, be the Chorus whose 
duty, as in the early Greek drama, will be to sing ditto to the sole ventriloquist — 
on the stage. Now it may be inquired what earthly reason had the educational 
officers now assembled at Simla, accidentally or designedly, to invite His Lordship 
to their intellectual symposium and shower their parting blessings on him. ‘The 
whole affair seemsto be so curisus and bizarre. It is dramatic in every part, 
telling us plainly that Lord Curzon has greatly mistaken his vocation,......... 
In reality, it will be plain to the meanest intelligence that the symposium 
could not have met but on the hint given by His Lordship himself in order that 
he may have the needed opportunity to set the ball of his administrative 
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miraeles rolling for the last time.......... That portentous deliverance at Simla: 
has filled six mortal columns of the dailies, but its value is absolutely nothing. 
It was a mere waste of breath. It was pure Curzonic flapdoodle.......There 
. was absolutely no occasion for it, for twice before the same thing had | 
been said ina somewhat different strain......,... The miracles narrated by — 
Lord Curzon are mirages pure and simple. The Ego is still irrepressible 
in spite of the severe vicissitudes to which it has been subjected. The 
exaltation of that entity seems to us to be the primary reason of the 
speech,......... How could such a personage ever reform education on the 
right lines, when from the first, owing to his autocracy and distrust of the 
educated Indians, he laid down the wrong policy, namely, of throttling higher 
education for pdlitical purposes which it is impossible to disguise.......... 
The Viceroy affects to say that there was no secrecy about the proceedings 
of the Simla Educational Conference. But why was that Conference then held 
with closed doors ?,.,...... Why is the mass of evidence recorded by the 
Universities Commission suppressed? Let the conscience of Lord Curzon 
honestly reply.......... In fact, Lord Curzon came witha distinct programme 
from Home that as the natives of India were growing clever critics of the 
Government, their growing influence in the State should be checkmated, 
so that they may never lift up their heads. And the only way to carry out 
this secret object was to throttle higher education and fetter secondary 
instruction under the hollow plea of reform........... The Conference was 
an eye-wash. It was his own creation, and he appointed it to cover the 
secret object he had in view.,......... But that stratagem did not succeed, and 
it was when the whole details of the strategy were unmasked by an enter- 
prising press that the Commission was appointed. But we repeat it is of no 
use further referring to this deplorable feature of Lord Curzon’s adminis- 
tration. It will for ever remain the darkest blot on British rule in India, and 
history in the fullness of time will not hesitate te justify the popular verdict 
already pronounced on it,” 


*11. ‘ Lord Curzon’s address to the Directors of Public Instruction leaves 
the impression that he wanted an occasion to un- 
Gujardti (25), =4th Sept., burden his thoughts on his own performances in the 


Eng. cols.; Bombay Sama- . ; 
char (66), 22nd Sept., Sani sphere of educational reform, and that it was specially 


Vartamdn (92), 2ist Sept, | intended for ‘home consumption,’ Many of us who 
are on the spot cannot be dazzled by the rhetorical 
platitudes he enunciated regarding the importance and ideals of education,.... .. 


Modesty, according to classical authors in the Orient, is a graceful virtue 
which enhances the value of learning, wisdom and statesmanship. But 
unfortunately Lord Curzon has failed to cultivate that virtue; otherwise he 
would not have talked in bombastic language of the ‘ Decree of emancipa- 
tion,’ ‘ Kevision of a chart that was obsolete and dangerous,’ and ‘ Renaissance 
in the history of Indian education.’ Lord Curzon’s speech is the utterance of a 
vain advocate, who, lost in admiration of his own performance, trices to make out 
that certain principles that are accepted by all have been for the first 
time conceived by him and given to the world for its benefit. The Viceroy 
is himself a politician, and although he is of opinion that higher educa- 
tion ought not to berun either by politicians or by amateurs, he is modest 
enough to believe that he alone is the one glorious exception to the rule laid 
down by himself. ‘It is a truism,’ says His Excellency, ‘in higher education 
as elsewhere that the first condition of progress is money.’ We are glad the 
Viceroy has at length realized the importance of the contention that has been 
persistently put forward by leading Indians,.....,... But it is not enough to have 
sufficient money. It is necessary to equip our Colleges with really first-class men. 
easceieas But the Universities legislation has done nothing more beyond officialis- 
ing the Universities, and the new educational policy is also one of officialisation | 
and centralisation. His so-called educational reform has produced diScord 
where there should have been peace and harmony. That is the lamentable 
legacy he will leave behind, and his unhappily worded exhortation to the 
Directors of Public Instruction ‘to carry the same colours to victory on many 
another well-known field’ is sufficiently disquieting. We wish Lord Curzon 
had not tried to make much capital out of the ‘ valedictory messages and 
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tributes’ which he has received. A more conscientious and prudent Viceroy 


‘would have maintained discreet silence on the subject and not sought to make 


an exhibition of the cheap credentials with which he has been favoured for his 
consolation or glorification.” [The Bombay Samdchdr and the Sdnj Vartamdn 
make somewhat similar remarks. }. 


12, Insatiable is Lord Curzon’s rg ary re go incurable 
Lie is the malady with which he is afflicted of an irrepres- 
Sisk, tne cole (44), 22nd sible desire for ‘a theatrical display of his own achieve- 
ee ments. Even those Indians and Anglo-Indians, who 
were impressed with his sturdy fight over the Military question, cannot but 
look with grief and dismay at the spectacle of a practically deposed Viceroy 
sticking to power like a greedy leech and utilizing fhe few weeks of grace granted 


to him to play the extremely undignified réle of fishing for compliments and 


supplementing the praises of others with praises from his own mouth. What 
else is the meaning of the farce just enacted at Simla of the self-adulatory speech 
to the Directors of Public Instruction? Mr. Orange was appointed by Lord 
Curzon to a fat berth, and out of gratitude he invited His Lordship to come and 
déliver to the educational experts assembled one more homily, one moro old 
woman’s tale of ‘ I did this and I did that.’ We do not believe that the Direc- 
tors of Public Instruction, who after years of meritorious service were super- 
seded by Lord Curzon in filling the appointment of Director-General of 
Education, were at all eager for advice and enlightenment from the Viceroy. 
seeseeeee NO, the invitation to Lord Curzon must have had quite a different 
genesis, which we will leave the intelligent reader to guess, The speech 
itself isa supplement to those characteristic utterances which His Lordship 
has delivered in Council, summing up from year to year what he believed to 
be the great achievements of his administration—utterances but too palpably 
intended for home consumption, and also, we take it, for the benefit of 
the future historian, who else might miss doing full justice to a Viceroy whose 
aim has been to outdo all his predecessors in introducing changes and inno- 
vations. There is only one feature of the speech on which we would dwell 
with some gratification. There is no rabid abuse therein of the Indian 
popular party, no poisoned darts towards His ‘ordship’s political opponents. 
But to counterbalance this rare exhibition of self-restraint, Lord Curzon has 
thrown as much stigma as possible on the educational fabric reared by his 
predecessors and delineated it in the blackest colours. ‘There was necessity for 
this undoubtedly. How else could he make out that even in education he has 
been a great regenerator, a prophet with a special mission of reform from God >” 


13. Lord Curzon drew a graphic picture of the imperfections and draw- 
gy ae backs which existed in the educational system of the 
a country prior to the reforms inaugurated by him. If 
the picture be taken to be a faithful one—and Lord Curzon being a Westerner 
would never speak an untruth—it follows that the Governments of his predeces- 
sors were bamboozling the simple-minded Indians by wringing taxes from them 
and giving them in return an utterly worthless education. The Viceroy in his 
speech quoted the parallel of Aurangzebe, who complained that his tutor instead 
of teaching him how to govern his kingdom frittered away his youth in cramming 
his memory with useless words. On Lord Curzon’s own showing every Indian 
would be justified in making a similar complaint against the past Governments 
of India and we can confidently predict that despite his much-vaunted reforms, 
the new educational policy will produce much the same results as the old system 
condemned by the Viceroy, for the simple reason that the British have not yet 
grown tired. of ruling over India. | ’ 


14. “Nearly five hundred protest meetings have been held in Bengal. 
: The publication of the proclamation has not abated 
Unpractical character of the the excitement, but intensified it. Lord Curzon and 


_ agitation against the parti- his apologists might look upon his conduct in this 


tion 8 ary of the matter as an exhibition of the highest statesmanship. 


Gujaréti (25), 17th Sept., But the absolute contempt with which he has treated 

cols ; Natice Opinion all non-official representations and the indecent 
(46), 20th Sept. hurry with which the arrangements for the partition 
of Bengal are being carried out are indicative of 
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anything but statesmanship. If to enrage millions of people on the eve 
of the Royal visit be statesmanship, then Lord Curzon is doubtless a great 
statesman. But this was not the way Oanning immortalised himself in- 
Indian history in more troublous times.......... It isa pity that the excite- 
ment and indignation produced by the partition scheme have not resulted 
in the adoption of measures which one would have expected from our Bengali 
friends. At one time it was given out that a strong contingent of delegates 
was to be deputed to carry on agitation in England, but nothing of the kind’ 
has been done, though we should have thought that five hundred protest 
meetings were more than sufficient so far as Bengal was concerned....... ee 
Though hundreds of * boycott’ resolutions have been passed, we see no earnest 
and genuine attempt to raise a substantial fund for putting up one or two 
cotton mills. We wish the gentlemen who attended these meetings had 
succeeded in collecting five or ten lakhs both for mesating the expenses 
of a Bengali delegate to England and for giving a thoroughly practical 
turn to the swadesht movement in right earnest.”’ [Elsewhere the paper quotes 
some statistics regarding the imports and indigenous production of cotton 
goods, and observes :—* These figures make it perfectly clear how completely 
India is dependent upon British imports and why the ‘ boycott’ movement, 
as distinguished from the swadeshi, is bound to fail. They further make 
it plain that even if the Indian exports valued at 24 crores were consumed in 
the country, the swadeshi movement must cope with the Indian demand 
for cotton fabrics to the extent of 27 to 28 crores. It means investment of 
several crores of rupees in the development of the textile industry in India. 
This is, indeed, a Herculean task, It need not, however, discourage our country- 
men for all time, though the figures we have given ought to dispel the utterly 
extravagant and even absurd notions entertained by some publicists. Itis no use 
shutting one’s eyes to stern facts. The gravity and magnitude of the problem 
must be fully appreciated before the right methods of solution can be devised 
and even partial success achieved in the fulfilment of such a gigantic task.” 
Commenting upon the passing of the Bengal Partition Bill, the Native Opinion 
remarks that such lifeless symbols of representative government like the Indian 
Legislative Councils can never satisfy the aspirations of the people. It exhorts 
the Indians to turn all their energies towards getting the existing consti- 
tution of the Councils altered, so that the growing tide of public opinion in 
the country may not find an outlet in some other direction. | 


15. “ Itisto be feared that our Bengali friends seem to be woefully deficient 

| in appreciating facts as they stand. In connection 

The ewadeshs movement. with this much-vexed controversy over the partition of 
Ortental Review (13), 20th , y : tons 

Sept. Bengal, they are infatuated withthe belief that hitting 

Manchester, which is the exporter of all kinds of piece- 

goods, to be measured by millions of yards and valued at crores of rupees, is the only 


practical way to bring an erring, if not a defiant, Government to its senses.......... 
Will the partition of Bengal be abandoned by boycotting Manchester goods ? 
That is the crux of the question........... Let the Bengalis soberly and 


coolly survey the existing situation. Let them study facts. India has yet 
an immense leeway to make up before she could be in a position to drive 
away Manchester goods even partially.......... When India has, by the 
slow evolution of time, without any violent or semi-violent means, regenerated 
itself in matters industrial, Manchester goods will have entirely dis- 
appeared of themselves. But at present* it is a foolish idea to do any 
injury to Manchester. Be the effort as stupendous as that of Hercules, it is 
bound to fail. Of this we are firmly convinced, because we have not the 
ability nor the resources nor the enterprise needed for success. The swadeshi 
movement will not advance because of the boycotting agitation. Neither 
will it advance because of temporarily asking Japan and China to take 
the place of Manchester. China and Japan, and for that matter Germany 
and the United States, if now invited and encouraged, will come to stay. Have 
our Bengali friends given a five minutes’ thought to thisaspect ofthe problem? 
At present there is only Manchester to fight against the swadesht movement, 
When you have invited the Germah, the American, the Chinese and the 
Japanese, you will have added immensely to the forces against India. And what . 
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‘ legitimate movement, and: none of us need be deterred by the ridicule and 
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say be! the result? Their competition will send India to the wall, for they 


iil-jointly and severally work against the country’s industrial progress.......... 
No. Only thé present silent but steady method of progressing and strengthen- 
ing our power-loom and hand-loom industry will bring about our salvation. Let 
the therefore, set about in right éarnest to help on the existing evolution 
atid advazce it a stage. In that alone lies real success and the final triumph 


of the swadeshi movement. But until they have arrived at that stage, it is 


worse than useless to agitate for this boycotting. It is breaking one’s 
head against astone wall.......... Again, have the Bengalis given a thought 
to the possible retaliation by Manchester? What if with a protectionist 
Government at home and Lord Minto at the head of the Indian administration, 
a prohibitive duty is levied on the spinning and weaving machinery required 
for the development of the swadeshi movement? Remember that Manchester 
is powerful, and where her interests are threatened she is influential enough to 
sénd India to the wall. She has done so in the past, and she may do it 
again.......... Under the circumstances enlightened self-interest must warn 
us against taking a step which may ultimately recoil on ourselves with a stern 
vengeance. Let the Bengalis pause and consider that there is such a possi- 
bility as the engineer being hoist with his own petard |!” 


16, ‘It is doubtful whether the purchase of foreign articles by the people 

of India, even when indigenous articles, suitable for 
ard their purposes in the opinion of swadeshis, are avail- 

able, can always be attributed to thoughtlessness or 
mere love of novelty........... Utilitarianism takes so many forms that one has 
to think twice before saying that the people are not as wise as their swadeshi 
preachers. To take a common example, the swadeshis ask students wh 
enamelled iron-ware should be preferred to brass-ware, Cheapness is not the onl 
consideration, as is sometimes assumed. Enamelled ware is lighter; it resists 
the action of acids; it is a worse conductor of heat; brass cups seldom have 
handles as porcelain or enamelled tea cups have. These may be trivial consi- 
derations by the side of patriotic aspirations. But life is made up of little things, 
and the happiness which ordinarily makes life worth living is not the bliss 
of the martyr.......... Sometimes the imagination fails to grasp how the 
purchase of indigenous articles can cure the poverty which one sees around one- 
self,......... Itis the artisans and the manufacturers who will be immediately 
benefited by the swadeshi movement, though indirectly other classes will also share 
in their prosperity. It cannot be too often repeated that the success of the move- 
ment depends even more upon the patriotism of the producers and traders 
than upon the altruism of students and other purchasers. If the producers and 
sellers wish to take undue advantage of the demand created for indigenous 
articles by the swadeshi movement, and the purchasers are compelled to pay 
higher prices than would have ruled the market under normal conditions, 
their ill-appreciated patriotism is bound to evaporate very soon. If the 
consumers are called upon to make a sacrifice, the producers, too, must 
submit'to a like obligation. Indeed, the economic conditions necessary for the 
success of the swadesht movement are so artificial that unless large classes 
representative of different and conflicting interests are imbued with a common 
sentiment of united progress and prosperity, it stands in danger of collapsing 
at every stage.”’ 


Indian Speetator (7), 
Sept. 


*17, “The swadeshi movement is spreading with rapidity throughout 

s ledks Ou Gos the country: Noone need attach much importance 
nat coke * (25), “P™ to the extravagant talk and irresponsible writings, 

which have been its concomitants in some places. 
But there can be no question that the movement has been started at a 
moment when the mind of the country was ready for it. Those of us 
who are admirers of the Japanese and followers of the past traditions of 
the Indian people, will do well to avoid needless fuss and noise or empty 
vapourings, e Japanese set about their work quietly, but -with the firm 
determination to succeed. Not the most rabid Anglo-Indian can urge any 
decent. or honest objection against a general attempt on the part of the 
ople to consume as much of indigenous goods as possible, It is a perfectly 
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abuse that selfish publicists might pour over our heads for organizing and 
spreading it. Though a good many crores will have yet fo be invested in 
cotton mills for meeting the demand of the country for cotton fabrics, there 
can be no question that a steadily growing demand for indigenous cloth will 
stimulate the mill industry even as it is and enable it to increase its out- 
Wh ccueseis To a large extent the producers of Indian goods are to be blamed 
or not sufficiently advertising their articles. Whilst the market is regularly 
flooded with foreign merchandise of every sort and description, Indian goods 
cannot be had so easily and conveniently as foreign-made articles. There 
are people who do not know what the indigenous productions are and where 
and at what price they can be had, and hence many who are or would be 
disposed to patronise them caunot do so. We are glad an attempt is being 
made in Bengal to remove this complaint, as will be sean from the letter of 
Mr. P. Roy Chowdhari, Honorary Secretary of the Swadeshi Bureau to the 
Indian Mirror, published elsewhere. We wish an exhaustive catalogue of the 
industries and trades of this Presidency could also be published for general 
information, We invite the attention of those who are interested in the subjeot 
to the following extract from a letter addressed by Mr. M, B. Sant of Poona 
to the Indian Mirror :—‘ For the last four or five years, I have been enzaged 
in collecting information with the object of compiling a comprehensive . 
Directory of Indian Arts and Industries, and the materials are nearly ready for 
publication. I have already succeeded in registering the names and full 
addresses of nearly 2,000 factories and other manufacturing concerns in 
various provinces in India, representing nearly 150 different industries. I 
am willing to hand over these materials, on certain conditions, to any 
public association or patriotic individual, who may undertake the publication 
thereof.’ ”’ 


*18, The Rdst Gofidr strongly deprecates the disparagement of the 
swadesht movement by the Anglo-Indian and a 
section of the Native Press and observes:—“To us 
it isa matter of surprise and profound regret that 
any well-wisher of India, who has the real interest of the country at heart, 
should withhold his sympathy and support from a patriotic movement, which the 
people of this country bave been obliged to set onfoot. The same thing is being 
done every day in all portions of the civilized globe. May we ask the captious 
critics of the swadesht movement whether they have paid any attention to the 
import cuties levied by all countries on foreign goods? These protective duties 
are nothing else hut so many swadesht movements with a vengeance, and being 
engineered hy their respective Governments, are far more telling in effect. Our 
people unfortunately have no such sympathetic Government to help them in this 
direction, and consequently they are endeavouring, however feebly, to do what is 
truly speaking the duty of the State. What efforts has it made to foster 
our industries? We are literally starving from want of technical and 
industrial education, and no encouragement has been given by Government to 
industrial enterprise in the country. Who does not know the miserable 
history of the excise duties levied on our manufactures at the dictates of 
Lancashire ?......... The Lancashire merchants are fully aware that we are 
in a position to supply 90 per cent. of our wants, and the object of the counter- 
vailing duties is to check our progress as much as possible.......... Let us draw 
the reader’s attention to the comparative progress made by Japan under protection 
and by India under free trade. The foundation of our textile industry was laid 
in 1865 ; that of Japan in 1891. Japan took from us 62,000 bales of yarn in 
1889. In 1899 she took only 250 bales. In 1900 she took only 100 bales; 
since then nothing, ‘That is not all. After supplying her own demand she 
is sending more yarn to China than Bombay does. We are quite aware that 
the efforts made by patriotic Indians to protect their industries against those of 
the foreigner will not go far, as these things are better regulated by Government, 
but surely they do not deserve to be laughed at for a sentiment which does 
them credit, Itis said that this sentiment is the outcome of resentment 
against Government for the partition of Bengal. Butsuch is notthe case. The 
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Rast Gojtdr (384), 24th 
Sept., Eng. cols, 
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has only brought it out in an ep 
19. A correspondent writes tothe MoArdtia :—“I notice with pride the 
] Be Por egy hearty ‘support given by my Deccani brethren to the 
_ Mabratia (11), 17th Sopt. stoadeshi movement set on foot in Bengal. I look 
7 isals upon the movement as a policy of retaliation adopted 
by the Hindus against Western nations and especially against England. Eng- 
land has done her best to strangle Indian industries for benefiting her own...... , 
It is, therefore, fortunate and auspicious that India should have awaked at last 
and. realized her true position. I look upon the movement asa divine dispen- 
sation, inasmuch as India, through her education, has been made completely unfit 
to see things in their true light and to put forth any decisive and organized 
revolutionary attempt.......... The present agitation is howover only directed 
towards creating a firm national resolution not to use articles of foreign (Western) 
manufacture, but there is ‘little attempt at solving the main question of supply- 
ing our wants by means of local manufactures and industries.’ ”’ 


rowing fora long time past. The partition 
form,”’ | 


20. The swadesht movement has evidently come to stay in the country. 

Its original home was the Maharashtra, where it took 

Kesari (131), 19th Sept,; 700t twenty-five years ago, but collapsed soon after. 

K4l (127), 22nd Sept. Then there was a revival of the movement during 

the agitation over the Age of Consent Bill, and 

the vows then taken to use indigenous goods are in many cases being 
faithfully observed to this day at great pecuniary sacrifice. It will thus 

be seen that the embers of the agitation had never been wholly extin- 

guished, as is imagined by some people. To Anglo-Indian critics, who rundown 

this movement, we may point out that what is only a spark at present, might, by 
continuous effort and determined agitation, grow in course of time into a huge 

: conflagration. This movement is a sign of the times and was bound to 
come sooner or later. An examination of the activities of the Western nations 

during the last twelve years will show that racial favouritism and boycott 

of foreigners have been dominant -factors in their policy. The anti-Asiatic 

laws passed in the British Colonies can be traced to the same cause. 

The British settlers of the present day will nave to sufferno small amount of 

personal inconvenience owing to these laws, but they have nevertheless enacted 

4 them in the hope that their posterity may not be required to face 
} 2 the alien question in the future. This great wave of thought having swept 
I over civilised Europe is now dashing against the Asiatic continent. It has 
| gathered strength owing to the victories of Japan, while the Chinese boycott of 
American goods forms its first fruits, It is no wonder that Indians should 
come under the influence of this great movement. As they are convinced of 

the futility of all academical means of getting their grievances redressad, it is but 

natural that they should willingly embrace this new method of a national boycott, 

When the whole world is taking advantage of this method, why should India alone 

hold back ? Why should she not withhold her patronage from those who insult 

| her? {| Elsewhere the paper writes :--Some Anglo-Indian papers have held out 
a bait tothe Bengalis that Government will withdraw the partition scheme, if 

they give up boycotting foreign goodg, But nonecan be so silly as to be deluded 

by this bait. The boycott movement gannot be put down so easily, for its roots 

have struck deep and lie in the bitter experience which the Indians have obtained 

of their rulers during the last 12 yeays, The prosecution of innocent Maratha 

if Brahmins for sedition, the inhuman persecution of Mr. Tilak, the currency 
_ legislation and the partition of Bengal have ail been instrumental in giving rise 
Hie to grave discontent amongst the Indians against the Government, and recent 
is events in the Far-EKast have served to produce new hopes and aspirations in 
their minds. The Indian Daily Newa predicts that the British Indian Empire 
‘would not last more than twenty years, if the present policy of force and 
repression be persisted in. We, of coures, cannot make any such prediction, 
but we may point out that the present policy of Government being injurious 
to'the national interests of the country jg hound in the very nature of things 


\ 
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to come toan end. One K.A.Guruji in the course of a letter to the Kdi 
fervently exhorts the middle classes of Indians to lend their cordial co-operation 
to the swadesht movement, and incidentally draws the following picture of 
the mental agonies suffered by them on account of their dependent condi- 
tion:—An Indian belonging to the middle class at the present day is in 
a state of incessant restlessness, inasmuch as thoughts about the dependent 
condition of his country and the insults, calamities, sorrows and poverty 
attending such a condition, always haunt his mind like so many infernal spirits, . 
gnaw his heart, dry up his flesh and suck away his life-blood. | 


21. ‘A Bengali deputation, it is said, has arrived in Bombay from Calcutta 
ee a induce the Bombay public to join in the swadeshi 
madan cammucity to remain movement started by the Babus. If this be true, we 
aloof from the swadeshiment- &ppeal to our co-religionists to keep themselves aloof 
ment. from the movement with which we have no sympathy. 
Muslim Herald (57), 22nd Under the British Government we are free to learn and 
on discuss politics, but we should never go out of our way 
totake part in political agitations. ‘This is sure to do great harm both to 
ourselves and to the best interests of our country. We, therefore, condemn the 
political associations and movements that have been in existence among us.”’ 


22. ‘Ina long article headed ‘ Bombay Slaves,’ the Zimes of India has 
aay pees drawn a very graphic but ghastly picture of the 
Siinien shes aeeaaniaie 2 the Conditions of labour now obtaining in the majority of 
ours of work in the Bombay the Bombay cotton mills. The inhuman practice of 
mills. exacting work from the mill operatives for 15 hours at 
fiast Goftér (34), 17th 4 stretch is every day taking faster and firmer roof... 
ee i Unless, therefore, a prompt initiative is taken 
either by the Government or the Mill-owners’ Association to check the eyil in 
time, it is likeiy to spread until it ultimately sucks the life-blood of the industry 
itself. The success of our mill industry is solely dependent upon the general 
health and efficiency of the mill operatives. But the money-grabbing 
cormorants of mill-owners are so completely absorbed in the accumulation 
of profits and inordinate commissions that they turn a deaf ear to every well- 
meaning note of warning sounded in this connection..,...... There is another 
aspect of the labour question, more scandalous and disgraceful, to which the 
Times of India calls attention. It isthe illegal and oppressive employment of 
child labour. The special regulations laid down in the Factories Act for the 
employment of children between nine and fourteen years are honoured more 
in the breach than in the observance. Ihe stunted constitution of the 
majority of youths working in our mills facilitates the illicit employment of 
children as adults, and over-zealous jobbers and superintendents avail them- 
selves of this seeming advantage with the connivance of the greedy agents and 
owners of the mills,......... If the mill-owners agree amongst themselves to 
remedy theevil which the cupidity of a few of them has given rise to, outside 
interference would no longer be needed, However, we do not believe that 
Government intervention would be viewed as either superfluous or vexatious, 
and a law, which regulates the hours of work and restricts them to a reason- 
able limit without entailing unnecessary hardship upon the mill-owners, would 
be generally welcomed.” 


23. ‘The Times of India has earned the gratitude of the people of Bom- 
ee See bay for powerfully taking up the cudgelson behalf of 
Oriental Review (12), 20th the mill-hands of this city....... We decline to believe 
1 Hig ag v2: that its motive is other than the welfare of those who 
(164), 18th Sept. ; Arunodaya have contributed a lion’s share to the progress and pros- 
(107), 1%th Sept.; Moda perityof Bombay. It has been meanly suggested that 
Vritta Com, Ray 3 Ry ow Lancashire is at the bottom of the agitation, and that 
Sern, 'Sinj Vartan ri (92), it seems strange that the crusade against long hours 
19th Sept. should have begun just at the time when the so-called 
— _  swadeshi movement is pushed on with such vigour and 
enthusiasm in all parts of India. But such suggestions are as discreditable 
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inéredible, atid, as We have'said, we decline to believe them.......... 


¢ , are 

The Times of India has called upon Government to intervene on behalf 

‘of thése suffering masses of humanity. And every true man, whether he be 

“an Indian or an Anglo-Indian, whether a Congresswala or an anti-Congresswala, 

‘will stand shdéulder to shoulder with our contemporary and work hand in 

‘hand with it to eradicate the evil’ which is so fast spreading in our mills.” 
he Jdm-e-Janished makes similar comments. The Vihkdri, the Arunodaya, 


‘thé Moda Vritta and several other Deccan papers vehemently condemn the 


agitation led by. the Times of India against long hours in the Bombay 
mills as a desingenuous attempt at hampering the progress of the indigenous 
textile industry and as a transparent counterblast to the swadeshi movement 
set up by means of wire-pulling from Lancashire. The Bombay Samdchar 
stigmatises the whole agitation against long hours in the Bombay mills as an 
interested move aimed at striking a blow at the textile industry in India 
and handicapping it in competition with Lancashire by means of artificial 
restrictions. It fervently prays to Government to adhere to their present policy 
of laissez faire and not to step in between the mill-owners and their employés 
in response to the cry raised in some quarters on behalf of vested interests. 
The Sanj Vartamdn also deprecates legislative interference as tending to under- 
mine an industry which is yetin its infant stage. It, howevér, thinks that 
the mill-owners should in their own interests voluntarily agree to restrict the 
working day to twelve hours, | 


24. “The members of the Bombay Native Piece-goods Merchants’ Asso- 
| ciation at their meeting held on the 17th instant 
Standard vs. local time in resolved to send a protest to Government against the 
we Review (13), 20th introduction of standard time on the ground that 
Sent, ? the Bombay public and especially the commercial 
: class would be greatly inconvenienced thereby. It¢ is 
difficult to conceive what this inconvenience will be, if once the whole of 
India keeps uniform time. The people in the mofussil have already begun 
to keep standard time, and no complaints are heard of any hardship on that 
account. They perform all their religious duties just like other orthodox 
Hindus. Once the office hours are so arranged as to keep them in the same 
relations as.at present with the habits of the people there cannot be the least 
cause of complaint against standard time.” 


*25. “Last Sunday there was a largely-attended meeting of the Native 
Piece-goods Association to Consider the question of 
standard time and the position that was created by 
the boycott movement in Bengal. With regard to 
the former, there was & unanimous feeling that the voting in favour of the 
scheme at the second meeting of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce had been 
sedulously worked up, and that their resolution was calculated only to suit the 
interest of Europeans, who constituted an overwhelming majority in the 
Chamber. It is clear that no attempt had been made to gauge the views of 
the majority of the population, and the Chamber’s vote by no means represented 
the decision and opinion of such bodies as the Piece-goods, the Grain Merchants’ 
‘and the Cotton Merchants’ Associations. Itis deplorable that Government should 
consistently ignore native opinion, while that of the Europeans, who moreover 
form a small majority, is anxiously canvassed. The above-mentioned native 
Associations are strong bodies and exercise an enormous influence inthe mer. 
cantile world, and since the Chamber does not fairly and adequately represent 
native merchants, it is but meet that on all matters aifecting the public interests 
such Associations should be asked for their views. The latter themselves feel the 
‘neglect keenly as a slight and an indignity, which is all the more magnified by 
the impotence of their position, and in this instance they resolved to send a copy 
of their resolution to Government explaining the various inconveniences 
that would be caused if standard time was forced on Bombay. ‘There has been 
ag a plethora of arguments on either side, and those of the Association could 
not contain anything out ‘of the ordinary, still they have tried to make a 
Great point of the new time interfering with the regulation of religious 

eremonies and the drawing up of accurate horoscopes.”” | 8 
‘ 


Gujardts (25), 24th Sept., 
Eng. cols. | 
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' 26, The talukas of Kalghatgi, Hangal and Shivgaon in Dhérwdr District 
“fs ere aay have begun to feel the horrors of famine with which 
certain’ talukaa of Dhérwér ‘Hey had never been afflicted before. Of these Hangal 
District and a grievance of Jaluka is served by the canals of the Dharma river, 
the agriculturists against the and. it would not have been reduced to this pitiable 


es ter Re (102 plight had the Irrigation authorities shown a more 
19th Sept. en )» liberal spirit in supplying water to the agriculturists. 


It is stated that the Dharma canals are drying 
up, but we are assured that they contain sufficient water to serve the lands 
depending upon them. In the circumstances it is cruel and inequitable that 
lands depending for their irrigation on that part of the system which 
branches towards Alur should be denied water, while the lands adjoining the 
other branch of the system are allowed the use of it. The rayats brought 
the hardships involved in this invidious discrimination to the notice of the 
Assistant. Collector, who, though moved by their sufferings, seemed to be 
powerless to deal with the matter, as the Irrigation Department is inde- 
pendent of the control of District officers. Water is urgently needed at 
this juncture, and if there is delay in the supply of it, no subsequent measures 
adopted by the officials will be of any avail. The rayats have also addressed 
representations to the Irrigation Department, but so far without any appreciable 
result. The dominant feeling evoked by this matter is one of despair at the 
amount of circumlocution needed in getting the Government machinery to 
work. It is anomalous that a responsible officer like the Assistant Collector 
should not have the power to regulate the supply of canal-water—a power 
formerly vested in the Mamlatdar and invariably used by him in the best 
interests of the rayats, Itis to be hoped that the Collector will thoroughly 
investigate the matter and move the authorities of the Irrigation Department to 
redress the wrongs of the agriculturists concerned. 


27. During the last two years the locusts have completely devastated the 
be RoR So aa garden produce in this taluka. In view of this the 
hancement of land assess. Peple applied to Government for a remission of the 
ment in Vengurla Taluka land revenue, but instead of granting their prayer, 
(Ratnagiri). the authorities have enhanced the assessment from — 
—— Punch (159), for Rs, 12 to Rs. 14 per acre, The incidence of the land 
a tax on the whole population of the taluka has thus been 
increased by Rs. 4,000. What can this policy be called if not one of spoliation 
of the people ? Are Government officials so blind as not to see that an enhance- 
ment of assessment coming on the top of a natural calamity is bound to aggra- 
vate the people’s miseries. ‘The rains, too, have failed this year, and the people 
apprehend lest the Government might follow their present action by enhancing 
the assessment on rice lands. The Indians forsooth cannot hope to see better 
days, unless the Almighty takes pity on them. 


28, ‘* Last time we begged the local authorities not to use their influence 

in getting persons inoculated. This seems to have 

Alleged recourse to com- egcaped their attention. A circular, we hear, has been. 
pulsion: in the inoculation issued to teachers in Municipal schools to encourage 
operations at Satara. ; ; : 5 
Shri Shihu (160), 20th imoculation among their pupils by getting themselves 
Sept., Eng. cols. inoculated. This looks like compulsion. If this be true, 
we beg to repeat that in the interests of the remedy 

itself such a course is highly objectionable. Without inoculating the masses 
who constitute the bulk of the population no useful end can be served. 


Why then should Government servants be troubled ? ”’ 


29, A correspondent writes to the Khdndesh Vaibhav :—The following 
| example will illustrate the vagaries of income tax 
Alleged vagaries of income officers in assessing incomes in Khandesh District, 

ay officers in’ Khandesh ‘he income of one Vishnu Vaman Patale, a merchant 
istrict, - : ‘ 
Khéndesh Vaibhav (133), Of Dhulia, was last year assessed at an exorbitant rate 
1st Sept. on the ground that he had leased a grazing ground. 
| | As a matter of fact the lease in question was held 
not by Patale, but by a different person altogether. Patale’s appeal against 
the assessment was also rejected, and the poor fellow had to pay the full 
amount through the nose. One is at a loss to know how the people are to 
obtain justice in such cases, As it is, they’ have to meekly endure the 
oppression that is inflicted upon them, Will our paternal Government look 
into the matter ? ut 
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: _ Revoreal by the Bombay 
Khmede | | | , 
ollector for insulting two the City Magistrate, whois a native officer, should 
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~ 


ae: $0,- °* We are glad to find that, on thé recommendation of the District 


| Magistrate, the High Court quashed the conviction 
; il of the toll-bar men, who were held guilty by 
High Court of the sentence the Ahmedabad City Magistrate, in the well-known 
nf = oar tol]. scorpion joke -case........... We are only sorry that 


Euro off ; ey ° + . . . 
tes "C1, Heh Bent; have exhibited a lamentable pussilanimity of mind 


‘Dnydn Prakash (41), 18th which contrasts very unfavourably with the indepen- 
t. 


dence shown by the European District Magistrate. 
——~Tt is cases like these that do great harm to the repu- 
tation of the native judiciary and undermine the claims of natives to posts of 
responsibility.” [The Dnydn Prakdsh makes similar comments and adds that 
justice demands that the two European officers should be prosecuted for their 
insolent conduct towards the toll-collector, and that failing that they should at 
least. be departmentally reprimanded by Government. It is such conduct 
on the part of Englishmen, the paper concludes, that tends to lower British 
prestige in the eyes of the Indians. | 


31, ‘ This week there have been two police cases in Bombay by which 
a ee ae , Tommy Atkins has been again brought into promi- 
British eoldvers a Belair nence, In one, two privates of the Yorkshire Regiment 
City. were charged with being drunk and disorderly and 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (29), 20th with causing mischief, They smashed the window 
Sept., Eng. cols.; Sdnj glass of Tait’s Diamond Palace in Church Gate Street 
Variaman (92), 20th Sept. snd caused damage 10 property to the extent of 
Rs. 170. Both the accused confessed that the offence was committed under the 
influence of drink, and one admitted a previous conviction against him for 
assaulting a Police Inspector. The Magistrate convicted both the accused. 
In the other case one Gunner William was charged with assaulting a policeman 
and a victoriawalla, and was awarded a week’s imprisonment. Cannot the 
authorities do something to save the city from such annoyance? These 
occurrences do an infinite amount of harm to the reputation of the British 
army in India, and it is to be prayed that, out of regard for the people that 
are so constantly harassed and troubled by the disorderly conduct of British 
soldiers, as well as for the sake of the soldiers themselves, some measures 
will be taken to check their mischievous propensities.” [The Sdénj 
Vartamdn also refers to the mischievous doings of soldiers taking a walk 
through the streets of the city in the evening. It says that the soldiers are 
generally under the influence of liquor, and that they come to blows with 
passers-by on the slightest pretext. It deplores that native policemen generally 
connive at the conduct of the soldiers and suggests to the Commissioner of 
Police, Bombay, that he should write to the chief Military authority to take steps 
to see that the soldiers are kept under proper discipline while out for a walk. ] 


32. The Sdnj Vartamdn expresses satisfaction at the conviction by the 
Police Court of certain persons dealing in obscene 

Sale of obscene picture picture post-cardsin Bombay. It hopes the Police 
a and booklets in Bom- wil] show equal energy and promptitude in bringing 
a nj Vartaman (92), 16th 0 book the printer of the cards. he paper draws 
Sept. , the attention of the Commissioner of Police to the 
‘aobn sale of obscene one-pice booklets which, it says, is 
going on every day at tramway junctions in the city. It particularly objects 
to the sale of the booklets being proclaimed in indecent language calculated 


to shock the modesty of female passengers in tram-cars, 


88. A correspondent of the Hyderabad Journal writes in the course 

of an ‘Open Letter’ to the Commissioner in Sind :— 

_An “Open Letter” tothe ‘You are aware of the great discontent which has 
i tac iajiotlon dene to been excited among the hard-worked and deservin 

iidibete 3 . body of Mukhtyarkars on account. of their inalienable 

aa their ae rights having been ruthlessly trampled under foot by 


those of Resident Magis- the extraordinary modus operandi, which has been 


taniee. adopted in giving effect to the scheme of incorporat- 
PE etre on ing the posts of Resident Magistrates in the Revenue 


| Service. The wonder is that a man with your 
instinots of justice and fair-play should have so fir turned a deaf ear to. 
the wrotesta that have reached you. The thing has been done in so clumsy a 
manner, such utter disregard has been shown of the interests of Mukhtyarkars | 
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with the highest qualifications, and the injustice done to almost the whale body 
of Mukhtyarkars is so patent and glaring, that it is impossible to. believe that 
those who inaugurated the change did so with a sufficient knowledge of its true 
inwardness. It is permissible to think that if the protests had been made 
before the sudden departure of Mr. Muir-Mackenzie in whose time the 
amalgamation was carried out, he would have reconsidered the situation,........; 
One very regrettable feature of this affair is the breach of faith with the 
Mukhtyarkars’' which it involves. Some of these were offered Resident 
Magistrateships, which they refused, because they were distinctly told that their 
future promotion would be strictly confined within the new and small service, 
and yet they now find to their utter chagrin and mortification that the raw, 
inexperienced, and generally less qualified gentlemen, who accepted places 
refused by them, have not only beon admitted to the right of promotion 
throughout the whole range of the Revenue Department, but have actually been 
putabove them, A Mukhtyarkar has to pass through various stages, acting, swb- 
protem and probationary, before he becomes permanent. Resident Magistrates 
were, of course, appointed as probationers at once. By the time the amalga- 
mation came about they had been confirmed, and then they forthwith took their 
places above those who had been acting or sub-protem Mukhtyarkars for some 
time previously.......... If in the case of Mukhtyarkars the date of their acting 
appointment had been taken into account against that of the probationary appoint- 
ment of Resident Magistrates, the injustice to the former would have been less 
serious than it has been. ‘Take the case of Mr. Kalander Shah which is particul- 
arly noteworthy, in that his appointment was made after theamalgamation. This 
fact did not prevent his being appointed probationary in the very first instance 
and thus being put over the heads of acting and swb-protem Mukhtyarkars 
including double graduates like himself, And yet Mr. Kalander Shah has not 
been thought worthy of being invested with 1st class powers like other Resident 
Magistrates, It almost looks as if it were regarded a crime to have joined the 
Government Revenue Department before the creation of Resident Magistrates’ 
posts, Was it a pure game of cards that the authorities thought they were 
playing ?.......... Are the poor Mukhtyarkars to suffer because they cannot 
be outspoken or violent in speech ?......... The situation is very galling 
to them. But they are tongue-tied. Is that any reason why Government 
should not. redress their grievances?’ [In its’ editorial columns 
the same paper remarks:—“In our issue of Sth July last we dwelt 
upon the gross injustice that had (perhaps unwittingly) been done 
to the Mukhtyarkars and gave examples to illustrate our point. Among 
others we referred to Mr. Talati’s case about which further dluminating 
facts have come to our knowledge recently. A place of Rs. 200 was 
apparently reserved for a Parsi and was offered to Mr. Batliwala, a B.A., LL.B., 
and a pleader of long standing. He refused it, but a Parsi being anyhow 
wanted, it was offered to Mr, Talati,; who, possessing rather mediocre qualifica- 
tions, would certainly have been satisfied with Rs. 150. Soon after Mr. G. D, 
Agha, who was a Ist Grade Resident Magistrate, was transferred to the 
Provincial service, and the vacancy of Ks. 250 was given to Mr. Talati. One 
would think that this fluke was the acme of good luck, but no, there was still 
the blundering amalgamation to come, by which a man quite new to the 
Department and possessing no high qualifications was at once raised to be 1st 
Grade Mukhtyarkar and superseded quite a number of men far superior to him 
In every Way....... .«e One more instance typical of the haphazard way in which 
things have been done and illustrative of the galling injustice to the Mukhtyarkars. 
A young B.A., LL.B., applied for a Resident Magistrate’s post. He was refused 
one, although he would have been content with Rs.150. Subsequently, how- 
ever, when some Mukhtyarkars on Rs. 175 refused offers of Resident Magistrate. 
ships (they would have been given at least Rs. 175, of course) a place of that 
grade was given tothe rejected LL.B. candidate, Soon after owing to Mr. Agha’s 
transfer this young man got a step higher up and drew Rs. 200, and soon after. 
again came the amalgamation by which he stands on the list above those poor 
simple Mukhtyarkars of the 3rd Grade (Rs. 175) who had despised the Resident 
Magistrateships through culpable want of foreknowledge of the amalgamation 
and their equally culpable faith in the words of the Sarkar which said that there 
would be no promotion of Resident Magistrates outside the range of their own 
service! Will not Mr. Morison take steps fo right this wrong? ” 


Vg © -apeatagmmapa Report of om ee in Sind after disouss- 

Wereei adesitiatection in wg Various points of a more or less technical nature 
— oe " deals with the subject of ‘ Administration’ in that 
_ iAl-Hoqg (64), 9th Sept, summary manner in which matters of importance 
Eng. cols. are usually passed over in annual reports............. 
The attitude of the forest establishment towards the public ; the high-handedness 
of the ‘underlings often complained of in respect of this in common with all 
other departments that deal with the people ; the extent to which the objection- 
able practice of rasat has been suppressed ; the constitution of the department 
and the representation in it of the several nationalities—these and like subjects 
in which the public is directly interested have no place in the report......... 
It will not be out of place here, if we make a few remarks on some of these 
matters. The impressment of labour isa subject of vital concern to the 
public. Forced labour without compensation, or, at any rate, without adequate 
compensation, is a hardship to the rayat, the gravity of which should not fail 
to attract the attention of the authorities. This practice is gradually dying 
out in the Native States, and there seems to be no reason why this relic of the 
past should not be done away with in a British province much more advanced 
as regards its system of administration than most Native States............. 
Insistence upon the return of the passes for grazing cattle after the 
expiry of the period for which they are granted and the infliction of 
fines for the non-delivery or loss of these passes have also been a source of 
much annoyance and hardship to the poor cattle-owners. These passes, 
which are receipts for the money paid to the Government and also 
serve the purpose of permits to graze for a specified period, cannot be 
of any use to Government, and there does not appear to be any reason 
why pass-holders should be compelled to return their passes under the pain of 
fine, especially when it involves so much inconvenience and hardship to them 
on account of their so often losing, tearing or damaging them. Refunds for 
periods not utilized by cattle-owners is also a subject deserving of considera- 
tion. The free or cheap grant of log-wood to cultivators for purposes of 
cultivation, as provided for in Government resolutions, has failed to 
prove of any practical help to the cultivator, because the concession is 
seldom made and the price demanded for the wood is enormously high, if not 
prohibitive. It will be an act of beneficence to cultivators if, in addition to 
making them free grants of wood for purposes of cultivation, a limited 
number of cows or buffaloes, whose maintenance is necessary to a cultivator, 
be allowed to graze free of charge in the forest.......... As tothe proportionate 
representation of the different communities in the Forest Department, we regret 
to observe that the Department presents a sorry spectacle in common with other 
Departments, butin so far as Forest service does not necessarily require 
academical distinctions and the educationally backward communities need not 
on that account be disqualified for it, the undue predominance of one 
class over another is more regrettable here. This injudicious manning of 
the Department, coupled with the poor emoluments of the subordinates, cannot 
help one in forming any good opinion about the Way in which the Department 
must be treating the rayat. And it is probably owing to this that one 
still hears of rasat in the Forest Department. ‘The blame for that 
scandal mostly lies on the shoulders of the miserably paid subordinates. 
Officers are generally very careful about paying their bills. They do 
all in their power to put down the levy of rasat, but the tricks 
and dodges of Munshis, Patwaris and other underlings prove too strong 
to be successfully combated with. There seems to be a_ general 
impression that it is impossible to puta stop to the rasai levied by Munshis 
and Chaprasis, but we believe that if fewer men are allowed to accompany the 
officers on tour, the evil will to a certain extent be mitigated. If we remember 
aright, orders were issued two years back to the different Departments to send 
out as few men as possible. It was probably in compliance with these orders 
that the Divisional Forest Officers took only two clerks with them while going 
out, and the Conservator left a number of his clerks at head-quarters, but 
we are at a loss to understand what could have happened last year to induce 
the ‘Conservator as-well as the Divisional Forest Officers to take their entire 
establishment with them on tour.”’ 
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35. “It is gratifying to learn that the complaints made in these 
columns about the hardship entailed upon the public 
_ Farewell parties to depart- by their being induced or forced to give costly farewell 
aay 5 in Sind. parties to public servants on the eve of their transfer 
-Hag (54), 9th Sept., f ; : ty h 
Eng. cols, rom one station or retirement from service has 
attracted the attention of the authorities, and that the 
Commissioner-in-Sind has been pleased to send round a circular that Govern- 
ment servants are not authorised to accept such public parties without the 
sanction of the Government. In fact, the Government regulations on the 
subject are clear, and the Commissioner has rendered a valuable service to 
the public by officially calling the attention of all officers thereto.......... 
We are, however, surprised to read ina recent issue of the Prabdbhdt that the 
*Munshis of the Forest Department’ gave a farewell party the other day 
in the mukhi’s garden to Dewan Showki Singh, Divisional Forest Officer, 
Hyderabad, on the occasion of his retirement on pension. Parties of a 
private nature given by personal friends are not prohibited, but the expres- 
sion ‘ Munshis of the Iorest Department’ does not quite confirm one in the 
belief that the party given to Mr. Showki Singh was of a purely private 
nature, and it will, therefore,“ be pertinent to enquire whether in this case 
sanction had been obtained.”’ 


36. ‘* We publish elsewhere the reply of the Commissioner-in-Sind to the 

es es representation addressed to him some months ago by 
Mrs Broke reo ol the Sind Hindu Sabha anent the excess levy of the 
tion of the Sind Hindu local cess. A reference was made to the Bombay 
Sabhs anent the excess levy Government, who have held that the present practice 


of ae id ae 50) 5) is quite correct, inasmuch as in the revision séttle- 
20 th Sept sae Crease “” ment no addition was made on account of the village 


cess, but only so much of the produce as was fairly due 
to Government was fixed as land assessment. A portion of this land revenue 
is set apart for defraying the salaries of the village officers, which are properly 
a charge on the general revenues. We very much doubt if the Bombay Gov- 
ernment consulted their Legal Remembrancer before giving the above 
reply. We doubt if they gave serious thought to the question at all. 
The land revenue is an imperial asset. Under what authority is a 
portion of it withdrawn for local purposes? And what of the Village 
Officers’ Act, which provides for the levy of the village cess in a patti- 
cular manner and for the purpose of defraying the emoluments of Tapedars 
and others? ‘The Act has not been annulled, has itP Yet, according to the 
above view, it is as obsolete as the enactments of Edward the Confessor or 
Alfred the Great. The reply of the Bombay Government plainly contradicts 
the facts. The levy of the local cess on the ‘ gross land revenue including the 
village cess ’—we are here quoting from the Ist paragraph of the Commis- 
sioner’s letter—is, we repeat, illegal and unjust, and ifan appeal is made to 
the Imperial Government, the present practice or the existing law is sure 
to be modified. Let the Sabha take the matter higher then.”’ 


37, ‘A series of letters have reached us from Garhi Yasin bitterly com- 
IncOnvenience caused to plaining of the absence of a competent Magistrate 
Pps of Garhi Yasin 1 the Taluka Head Quarters. ‘The posting of two 
Taluka (Sind) owing to the srd Class Magistrates in the town, instead of either 
absence of a Ist Class Magis- a 1st or 2nd Class Magistrate fora period of over 
trate at the head-quarters. 18 months, is an anamoly that can be allowed only in 
Mh gin en TR Pe tite part of Sind. Garhi Yasin as a revenue taluka 
see stands next to few in importance ; if exceeds in import- 
ance all the talukas of the Rohri. Division........... As the majority of the 
offences under the criminal law are triable by 1st and 2nd Class Mazgis- 
trates, a case of theft of a bullock or clothes or of house trespass, has to be 
tried 10 miles away at Shikarpur. Consequently people abstain from 
making any complaint, for the cost of such a luxury is greater than the 
advantage gained. For years past Garhi used to have a lst Class Magistrate, 
and if a 2nd Class Magistrate happened to be posted there, he had to be shifted 
in the interests of the taluka.......... Yet now for years the tamka has stood 
shorn of even a 2nd Class Magistrate, and the authorities sit careless over this 
grievance of the people.” 
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gee Veg “A correspondent reports that with theinflux of famine refugees from 


AEE Tae tek Wes et fe jputina, actual slave-dealing is going on in Thar 
Rg 2 Ye mag or > Pérkar (notably at. Umarkcet). <a ianer years 
1d), | : 'we heard of women being married off on payment 
Sind Gosette (18), 15th of a certain sum, and the Magistrates on this ground 
+ refused to convict the persons implicated in the tran- 


sactions. Now, however,: boys and girls are being openly bought and sold for 


varying sums of money. Perhaps a similar traffic may also be going on in other 
of Sind. The authorities would do well to give this matter the attention 
it deserves,” 


39. “ The Bania girl, who had been decoyed by some Muhammadans from 
iil air Mila the village of Dhingiani in taluka Tando Allahyar 
girl in Sind by certain Mu- (paragraph 45 of Weekly Report No. 34), has, at last 
hammadans and remisenessof afterthe lapse of eleven months, been found again, and 
the local police in bringing she has of her own choice been married to a casteman 
the culprits to book. of hers. This would seem to show that she had not 
hen. cole, siisieneniiane mesh gone or remained with the Muhammadans of her free 
will. That for eleven long months her seducer should 
have successfully concealed her and shifted her from place to place reflects no 
credit upon the police. Nor was the discovery of the girl due in any way to the 
exertions of the police: it was all the work of the mukhi and the relations of the 
unhappy girl. Of the two-culprits in the case, the seducers and the police, the 
latter are decidedly the more guilty and faithless to the people as well as to the 
Government.......... The authorities should seriously consider that police 
remissness like this considerably discounts, in the eyes of the people, the merits 
of British rule and is, therefore, a crime not only against the subject but against 
the Government itself.” | 


40. ‘‘ Newspaper writers have cried themselves hoarse over the alarming 
Crime in Larkbdéna and 2Ctivity among the thieving fraternity of Larkhana. 
inefficiency of the local But it seems things are getting from bad to worse, and 
police, the inhabitants of Larkhana are wondering whether 
Prabhdt (65), 12th Sept., they live under the British rvj or under some effete 
ang, CoM. | Native State overawed by thugs and dacoits. The 
true state of things may be gathered from a communication published in 
our Sindhi columns, where our correspondent mentions that the whole town 
of Larkhdna possesses no more than a dozen policemen, who are quite unable to 
cope with the situation, not only on account of their small number but their 
general incompetence and want of detective skill. A few well-to-do people 
have engaged their own Ramoshis, but the bulk of the population remains un- 
protectec. The frequency of thefts is a disgrace even to the small police 
force of the town, and if the local authorities delay the adoption of measures 


- to restore the security of property, they cannot be said to hold the reputation 


of Government very dear.” 
Educatton. 


41. ‘The different Committees appointed by the Senate of the Bombay 
whee University a few months ago for the purpose of drafting 
PO esto University regu- new regulations and peer have now 2 their 
aT reports. A perusal of these reports is calculated to 
eee eee ee a a an faeaaon that they represent the result 
of somewhat unsatisfactory debates and an excessive variety of opinion on 
some of the principal subjects to which the new regulations relate.......... 
Every report has a number of dissenting minutes appended to it, and the 
dissent in many cases isso marked and radical that there is very little hope of 
a reconciliation of the conflicting views in the Senate. We wonder if the effeci 
of eross-cbjections, the play of fickle-mindedness and the accidental curiosities 
of voting, which evidently made the reports of the sub-committees inharmonious 
and unsatisfactory, will not produce a similar result during the deliberations 
of the Senate and ultimately land the University in a position far from pleasing 
or agreeable to itself or the public......... Report KE, which embodies the draft 
rules on the subject of the ourriculum of the Arts course of the University 
wi, Pe | 
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examinations, exhibits, as might be naturally expected; ‘the greatest variety’ of 
opinion. And the preliminary objection, to use a legal phrase, taken by 
the Honourable Sir P. M. Mehta to the whole report appears to have 
much merit init. No doubt, under the operation of the new Univer- 
sities Act, the old order of things was to disappear altogether to make 
room for a new one or to be retained only so far as the new Senate 
might think fit.......... But the innovations actually introduced would 
necessarily have to be justified, and the mere power given by the new 
Act to make or unmake anything about this curriculum would not of 
itself be a sufficient justification. The objection, therefore, which Sir P. M, 
Mehta has raised is, in our opinion, quite proper. In his dissenting minute 
appended to the Report under reference, he recommends that the Senate 
should adopt the existing Arts Regulations as new Regulations under the Act. 
And he supports his recommedation with these reasons :—‘ They are the result 
of considerable experience and, it will be, we venture to think, dangerous to 
alter them in the manner now attempted. for instance, the questions whether 
there should be two or three examinations after the Matriculation, whether the 
period of study after the Matriculation shouid be three or four years, whether 
History and Political Economy should or should not be one of the compulsory 
subjects at the B.A. examination, are each and all of them very debatable 
questions on which there will always be considerable difference of opinion, 
and they have in the past been settled ina particular manner as the result 
of great deliberation. Wedo not for a moment say that any of them do 
not require reconsideration. But then each question about which a 
change in the present system is considered desirable should, we think, be 
brought up for consideration on its own merits, thoroughly discussed and sifted 
and then decided upon. But if all these questions are re-opened at the 
same time, it is not possible that each one of them will receive that 
consideration which it is necessary to be given to it before a change in the 
existing system is decided upon’.......... We think there is great force in the 
arguments here advanced. The changes that would be introduced into the 
University curriculum, in case the present report of the Sub-Committce is 
adopted, are really too radical and important to be introduced without adequate 
public discussion thereon. As itis, the innovations or reforms, by whatever 
name they may be called, are mixed up with other things, so that the whole is 
too big a morsel to be conveniently swallowed at once. To come to details, we 
cannot approve of the decision of the Committee to divide the whole of 
the College course up to the B.A. examination in two periods of two 
years each with one examination at the end of each such period. Indeed, the 
multiplicity of examinations is an evil, but to burden the fresh man with 
a multiplicity of studies without any relief till at the end of the second year 
so that he has to carry matter for at least nine papers in his head 
all the time is, in our opinion, a greater evil still, And in this connection 
we entirely approve of the Rev. RK. Scott’s suggestion of a junior, or we 
may call it a subsidiary, examination in English, Second Language and 
Mathematics at the close of the first year. The age of the fresh man as well as 
the number and variety of subjects prescribed for the Intermediate Examin- 
ation really require such a division. The period for the 2nd B.A. is also 
two years, but the papers are only seven in number as against nine for 
the Intermediate, and the optional studies form a homogeneous group. The 
student, moreover, becomes older by a couple of years. For all these reasons a 
similar junior or subsidiary examination is not necessary in this case. Then, 
again, the omission of History and Political Economy as a compulsory subject 
for the B.A. examination is, in our opinion, highly objectionable, and judging 
by the feeling in this matter, we may safely hazard a prophecy that when 
the question comes up before the Senate, this subject is sure to be restored to 
its proper place. On the other hand, we note a few points in the report 
on which we are at one with the Sub-Committee. Thus, the introduction of a 
paper in Vernacular for the Matriculation examination is a most welcome 
reform. So also is the total abolition of the oral examinations in the Arts 
course. . But, on the whole, the report of the Committee is not such as will give 
universal satisfaction, and it would be an irony of fate if the effect of the report 
as a whole be really, as it is alleged in some quarters, to considerably lower 


sities Bill and he remembered that the framer and introducer of the Bill 


the standard of efficiency of the B.A, examination. That such an impression 
prevails in some very influential quarters may be seen from the dissenting 
minutes of Principal Selby and Professor Bain of the Deccan College.”’ 


_» 42, The Oriental Review deplores the ma eng ore 4 the poe 
baie i given in the Anglo-Indian dailies of some of the 
Por rg Meg ne speeches made during the recent discussion in the 

‘ect of the constitution of Senate regarding the constitution of the Faculties, 
the Taoeltiee and observes :—‘ What we miss most in the reports 
Oriental Review (13), 20th ig a graphic and bond fide description of the attitude 
oop. and behaviour of the Vice-Chancellor. It was the 
opinion of quite a number of Fellows present that the Vice-Chancellor 
behaved’ ina way far from worthy of the high position he occupies in 
the University. The remarks he made and the tone in which he 
uttered them when others were speaking, his whole speech, the unusual course 
he adopted in vacating the chair in order to support Principal Sharp’s resolution, 
his reluctance to put to the vote the Honourable Sir P. M. Mehta’s proposition. 
for the adjournment of the debate tothe 28th instant—all these made a far 
from edifying spectacle, But those who know the Vice-Chancellor well 
were not surprised.......... the Rey. Dr. Mackichan has long been ‘ found 
out’ by all classes and communities, whether Christian or non-Christian, 
educated or illiterate........... iver since our Vice-Chancellor developed 
into a red-hot Curzonian, some of our Indian fellows—good men and true, 
but unfortunately all lawyers—have become a thorn in his flesh......... . What 
is the psychological explanation of the proposed new regulations? It_is simply 
this. Most of the opponents of the Universities Act were lawyers, who, 
according to Principal Selby, are ‘ the most useful members of the Senate,’ 
and the predominating motive of the new regulations is to narrow their sphere 
of influence, to belittle their professional qualifications, and to circumscribe 
their activities. These ‘mere’ lawyers of Principal Sharp are thorns in the 
side of the official Syndics. To oust them from their sphere of aeti- 
vity has been the raison d’etre of the Herculean efforts of the Vice- 
Chancellor and his henchmen..,............ Left us now examine the argu- 
ments, if arguments they be called, adduced by frincipal Sharp and 
Dr. Mackichan in favour of the new regulations. In our opinion Principal 
Sharp did not argue, but only abused—particularly the lawyers, who were 
such a selfish and self-aggrandising lot!.......... The arguments advanced 
by the Vice-Chancellor were to the same effect. ‘The Vice-Chancellor 
trotted out the provision of co-optation, which he said would enable 
one Faculty to. call into requisition the assistance of members of any 
other Faculty. He then suddenly remembered that he was a missionary 
and treated the Senate to a homily on the virtues of disinterestedness 
and public spirit. We ask—does he practise what he preaches in season 
and out of season? las he not turned a deaf ear to the voice of duty and 
public. spirit when another voice—an earthly voice—has thundered forth 
from the heights of Simla? Has he not, forgetting his high avocation, 
sought the loaves and fishes of Government? Dr. Mackichan has often 
reminded us of the most perfect delineation of a Pharisee given by St. 
Luke in his Gospel. As to the provision of co-optation, Sir P. M. Mehta and 
the Honourable Mr. Gokhale knocked the bottom out of his argument..,., ..... 
From his personal knowledge of the proceedings of the Select Committee the 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale supported Sir P. M. Mehta’s contention that the power 
of co-optation was conferred by the legislature upon the University to 
enable it to have outside expert advice on important academical questions, The 
Vice-Chancellor also airily submitted that they should not be tied down by the 
practice of the past. He said he was afraid that the Bombay Senate from its 
enormous size often came to te quoted as one of the serious grounds for 
reform; they were the largest Senate in India. If they claimed that every- 
thing in the past must be continued, he would say they betrayed a most 
thorough-going toryism or conservatism that he had ever come in contact with. 
Dr. Mackicban’s contention was pulled to pieces by Sir P.M. Mehta. He 
said that he had read the debates in the Viceroy’s Council on'the Univer- 
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distinctly acknowledged that if the demand for reform rested only upon the if 
action of the Bombay University, there was no necessity for it........., | 
Fortunately for the Bombay University there are still left a remnant of the sons b 
of Israel who have not sold their birth-right fora mess of pottage. Principal 
Selby of the Deccan College is well-known for his sympathy with all 
progressive movements undertaken in the interests of India and her 
WOO, .cccsccse He was supported by a large number of European and 
Indian educationists of long standing and experience. We are also glad 
to notice that men of the type and experience of Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, 
Mr. Justice Tyebjee, the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtoola and 
Mr. Lawrence voted in favour of his amendment. Mr. Selby’s speech 
was concise, to the point, and above all sympathetic, Those who heard 
him felt that he was speaking from the heart, without the least desire 
either of pleasing Government or of playing to the gallery. The speech 
of Dr. Sorab Nariman in support of the amendment deserves passing | 
notice, The doctor maintained that the interests of the Engineering Faculty ‘ 
would suffer most, if the present practice of assigning Fellows to two ] 
Faculties was done away with. I1f Principal Sharp’s proposition were | 
carried, there would be only nine members left in the Faculty of Engineering, 
and if according to the rules one-fifth of the members were to form the quorum, 
sometimes there would be meetings of two Fellows only, and the Chairman 
would carry everything before him by his casting vote. In the past out of 
thirty or thirty-five members of the Engineering Faculty only four or five 
members had sometimes met to discuss and decide important questions, and 
if the numbers were still reduced, the result would be disastrous.” 


43. ‘‘In a republic of learning, such as the Bombay University may be 
supposed to be, it looks fair and proper that every 
Fellow should have one vote, and not some more votes 
than others, and the sentiment underlying Principal : 
Sharp’s contention is strengthened by the circumstance that in the twentieth Ay 
century the domain of knowledge has grown so vast that few can win distinction i! 
in more than one ‘ Faculty ’ or branch of koowledge........... These are days of B 
specialists, who deride the notion that an acquaintance with many trades is 
compatible with mastery inall, Unfortunately the Indian Universities are 
not in a position to insist upon the mastery of any trade, and hence arise all e 
their troubles and the recriminations between professors and lawyers. In ee 
these circumstances Lord Curzon’s ideal of a University of specialists, i 
noble as that ideal is, remains only on paper. It would have been well if the 

conception of a University had, from the beginning, been different from what 

it has come to be, and Fellowship had been as far as possible confined to 

persons engaged in distributing knowledge—as do teachers and inspectors— 

or in adding to our stores of knowledge—as did Messrs. Telang and 

Ranade—men of general attainments and eminence being associated with 

them more as assessors than as judges. ‘This is the rationale of co-optation, 

as we understand it. The Universities having been started by Government 

at a time when educationists were few and administrators many, men 

engaged in the cultivation and distribution of knowledge were thrust into ‘ 
the back-ground, and the Universities became shrines where incense was burnt 

at the altar of power rather than of knowledge. Lord Curzon, with his true 

academic instinct, has scotched this vicious system, but it will take time before 

the new ideai is universally accepted.. Until then it may be prudent, as 

Principal Selby advised the Senate, to purchase peace and harmony, even at the 

sacrifice of the ideal.”’ 


Indian Spectator (7), 28rd 
Sept. 


44. Lord Lamington’s Government are entitled to the best thanks of the 
public for their decision to start a Secondary ‘Train- 

Proposed establishment of ing College in Bombay from January next. The 
a gig st Training Col- institution as. a training-ground for recruits would 
ay bee Saméchér (66), be @ decided improvement: upon the arbitrary and 
18th Sept. haphazard system, which -has been hitherto in 


vogue, of selecting graduates for employment in the 
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‘Educational Department. But we have doubts if the College will fulfil the 
-high. aims of ‘its oters. and secure the best available talent for the 
su te educational service. We are afraid that the paltry stipends 
-of> Rs. 50. and Rs. 30 which Government have fixed for M. A.’s and B, A.’s 
. respectively, who undergo:a course of training in the College, will not attract to 
sthe institution the best products of the University. Besides, there is no 
ntee that the men who have passed out of the College will, on joining the 
. rtment, be offered bettér pay and prospects of promotion than their con- 
freres, who have entered the Department without any preliminary training in 
pedagogics, If the College is to really promote the efficiency of the instruction 
imparted in secondary schools, Government should be prepared not only to offer 
‘higher stipends to recruits joining the institution but also make provision 
for the alumni of the College entering the higher grades of the educational 
service direct instead of making them laboriously toil their way up from the 
lowest rung of the ladder. ‘Above all, the present system of pitchforking fresh 
‘graduates from England over the heads of old and experienced teachers in the 
Department should be done away with: otherwise, the pick of our University 
men will be deterred from joining the College, which will in consequence 
become a refuge for third-rate men. 


45. “Last Thursday’s Government Gazette announces the appointment of 
: one Mr. Turner as Head Master of the Poona High 
Pies rg! ig der po School. That means that Rao Bahadur G, V. Joshi, the 
Head Master of the Poona veteran educationist, who has been acting as Head Mas- 
High School. ter of that school for more than a year, has to revert to 
Indy Prakdsh (£4), 19th hig permanent appointment at Satdra on Rs. 300 per 
Sept., Eng. cols. a ' 
month, Kao Bahadur Joshi is now almost near his 
time for pension, and a policy, the result of which isthatno native Head Master, 
however eminent an educationist and however distinguished in other ways, 
can rise toa higher salary than Rs. 300 even on the eve of his retirement, 
stands self-condemned. That after the lapse of more than fifty years since 
the establishment of the Indian Universities, it should be considered neces- 
sary to import Europeans—mere youths of twenty to twenty-five—to preside 
over any of the High Schools in the, Presidency, and that they should 
be placed over the heads of men like Messrs. Kelkar, Sane, Agashe and 
Rao Bahadur Joshi is the climax of that retrogression which we have been 
witnessing for several years past. As long as such things happen, all the tall 
talk of making no difference between race and race in filling public appoint- 
ments is hypocrisy pure and simple, and an insult added to injuty............ 
It is notorious that at least for several years past, European Head Masters 
have, very seldom, on account of the exigencies of the service and 
openings elsewhere, stuck to their posts for any appreciable length of time. 
In fact these Headmasterships have become only stepping-stones to the inspec- 
torial service or fat berths in Native States or Aided Colleges. Both in Poona 
and Bombay, not to mention Karachi, Native Head Masters have had to be 
appointed to fill up the temporary vacancies so created, vacancies in some cases 
lasting for months and years together ; and itis no exaggeration to say that 
such temporary appointments have proved a veritable blessing in disguise 
to these institutions, which have had during these periods the inestimable, 
advantage of being presided over by ripe and first-rate Native talent 
and have thus remained up to the mark. But the irony of the situation 
is that, according to the Departmental rules, these places cannot be sub- 
stantively held by natives, even though they fall permanently vacant, and 
even though the incumbent:selected to act be the fittest of educationists,...,,, 
It will thus be seen how very little justification there is for the present retro- 
grade policy either in theory or in practice, and we earnestly beseech our present 
liberal-minded Governor, Lord Lamington, to look into this anomaly, if not 
anachronism, and do away with it altogether. When even collegiate 
institutions like the Fergusson College can, to the ontire satisfaction of the 
authorities, be efficiently managed by natives, it is nothing short of injustice 
to deprive even the highest native talentin the Educational Department of 
the rewards due'to it and cast upon it an undeserved stigma.” 
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Railways. 


46, “The Indian Railway Board must be given the credit of having set 
to work, not merely in right earnest, but in the right 
Encouragement of Indian direction. It has, during the short interval that has 
or a by the Rail- elapsed since its establishment, done very useful 
" Sinatanshed (29), 2is_ Work and removed many public complaints. Its efforts 
Sept., Eng. cols. 7 on behalf of third-class passengers are well-known, 
and the step now taken for the encouragement of 
Indian firms, desirous to tender for the construction of rolling-stook, 
will not fail to be equally commended on all hands. It is announced that, 
in response to the applications received from various firms of manufacturing 
engineers in India praying for an opportunity being given to them to tender for 
the construction of railway wagon frames and bodies in this country, the Board 
has addressed the three principal State railways in India, informing them of 
its decision to place Indian firms in a position to develop this class of work. 
It is proposed to purchase in the Indian market 25 per cent. of the new stock 
of frames and bodies sanctioned for purchase..,...... By taking this important 
step the Railway Board will not only have removed a long-standing complaint 
against Railway administrations of lack of due support and patronage to Indian 
firms, but will have given an appreciable incentive to the industrial develop- 
ment of the country.’”’ | 


47. A correspondent writes to the Railway Times :—“ It is universal] 
o | . recognised that Sunday is a day of rest, but alas! to 
‘ De 6. ag ent an Assistant Station Master on the G.I, P. Railway, 
work on Sundays on the I regret to say, it is a day that is cursed, especially 
G. I. P, Railway. at large stations where the work of an Assistant has 
. aoenel U'imes (17), 16th steadily increased. I fail to see how any person with 
- humane sentiments could expect an Assistant Station 
Master to feel otherwise. Just imagine for a moment nineteen hours of 
long tedious duty, Sunday after Sunday, from 12 noon to 7 A.M. the next day, 


keeping awake the whole night, constantly on the alert to avoid the possibility | 


of accidents. None but an Assistant can realize the awful strain on the 
constitution. This is an important matter, for without proper rest it is 
impossible to expect vigilant work.” 


Native States. 


48. The Rajkot correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr writes :—Soon 
after the demise of the Thakor of Palitana, the Political 
Financial condition of the Agent of Gohelwad prant got an enquiry made into 
oe gy ae chér (66) the condition of the State exchequer. As a result 
19th Sept, she ’ the State treasury was found to contain only Rs, 43, 
while the debts of the State are estimated at 7 lakhs 
of rupees. The salary of 21 servants of the Durbar is said to have fallen 
in arrears. A statement of the State debts, &c., is being prepared at present 
by Mr, Dolatram Motiram. It is said that Government will be shortly ap- 
proached by the State authorities for a loan of 2 lakhs of rupees for defraying 
the expenses of the Thakor’s funeral, &c. ; 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


49. “The Honourable Mr, Gokhale left for England by yesterday’s 

ins Men _ —. te pence visit is by oagore hed 

* independent of the delegation sugges a resolution 

pot saa rene Ot oe passed at the last session of the National Congress. 
Indian Social Reformer Nothing is as yet settled as to when the delegation is 
(8), cine Sept.; Mahrdtia to go and, indeed, it seems doubtful if it will go at 
ee oe all. Mr.Gokhale is expected to return early in Decem- 
ber. He has definitely accepted the Presidentship of the forthcoming session 
of the National Congress at Benares at the urgent request of the local Com- 
mittee, and, besides, he will have to be in his place in the Viceroy’s Legislative 


‘Council about the same time. We have no doubt that his visit, short though it 


imagination of some fastidious critics, should not weigh with us at all. 
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is, will produce a good impression on men of all parties, and prove of lasting 
benefit to the country.” [The WUahrdtta writes :—“ Mr. Gokhale’s present’ 
visit to is mainly in connection with the special programme of lectures 


and other engagements which Sir William Wedderburn, acting on behalf of 
the British Congress Committee in London, has arranged for him. The visit 


eannot be technically said to be connected with the Congress Deputation nor 
a. of Mr. Gokhale’s trip to be defrayed from the Deputation 
f 29: e 
50. ‘“‘ Mr. Dada Saheb Karandikar, the brilliant pleader of Sdtéra, having 
volunteered his services as a Congress delegate to 
An additional Congress England, his offer has been accepted with thanks by 
a ia 7 fees rary from the the Bombay Presidency Association. Mr. Karandikar 
"Mahedita (11), 17th Sept, is well-known to the general public of this Presidency 
ti as a charming speaker and a moderate counsellor....... 
We offer our sincere congratulations to Mr. Dada Saheb on his self-sacrificing 
resolve to proceed to England at his own expense, and we are sure that bis 
services in England will be valuable to the Congress cause... The Honourable 
‘Mr. Gokhale sailed yesterday for England, not solely in the capacity, we are told, 
of a Congress delegate, but at the call of the Indian Congress Committee in 
England. Most probably Mr. Karandikar will leave India along with the other 
Congress delegates. But when really are these delegates to go? The bands of 
the Bengal leaders are at present full, and we do not expect Babu Surendranath 
to sail from India without giving a tangible and practical form to the swadeshi 
movement. The movement is spreading like wild-fire throughout Bengal, and 
the presence of the Bengali leaders amongst the people at this time is a necessity 
which cannot be disputed. ‘The Madré&s Presidency has not yet made her final 
selection. However, we may count upon the patriotism of our Madrasi brethren 
to have a delegate ready to join the deputation at the proper time.”’ 


51. The Kesari publishes the following summary of a lecture delivered 
by Mr. Bhopatkar under the presidency of Mr, Tilak 
Report of certain lectures during the Ganpati celebration at Poona :—The minds 
delivered at Poona in con- of jj] Indians are filled with despair at the contem- 
nection with the Ganpat , : os “er 
eT plation of their present declining condition, and the 
Kesari (131), 19th Sept. Ganpati celebration is the most effective method of 
removing this despondency. Two objections are 
urged against the Ganpati festival ; first, that it tends to create animosity in the 
minds of Muhammadans against Hindus, and secondly, that the character of the 
mela songs is political rather than devotional. As regards the first objection 
there is no reason to fear that the Hindus, who are well-known for their extreme 
tolerance towards other religions, would do anything calculated to offend the 
religious susceptibilities of the Muhammadans. The answer to the second 
Objection is that the primary object of the festival is to give political education 
to the masses. Moreover, it is incumbent upon us to repel the onslaught 
of Christianity upon the country, which is more vigorous at the present day 
than that of Muhammadanism and SBuddhism in ancient times, The 
famine-stricken in India are being converted to Christianity against their will. 
Of course, we could save our country from falling victims to the proselytising 
zeal of missionaries by establishing poor-houses in the country, but as we 
are too poor to do this, the only alternative left to us is to engender by 
means of the Ganpati festival a sort of religious fanaticism in the minds of 
the people so as to make them ready to sacrifice their lives rather than lose 
their religion, . Where religious zeal and active effort are combined, wealth and 
success must follow. ‘Treason against one’s religion as well as against one’s 
country isan unpardonable sin, Mr, Tilak in the course of his speech is 
reported to have said :—The aim of the original promoters of this festival was 
to give political education to the people. ‘There can be no impropriety, 
therefore, in discussing public questions at the festival. The objection that the 
festival is calculated to offend the Muhammadans, being evolved out of the 


* 
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52. The Kalpataru gives a report of a lecture on ‘ National character’ 
delivered by one Lakshman R. Pangarkar, B.A, 
Report of a lecture deli- to the following effect:—It is the duty of .the 
st a+ Meg yo 6 pa sovereign to give shape to the national character. 
hoshsten®. But the British rulers of India are not actuated by 
Kalpataru (128), 17th Sept. the least desire to do good to the ruled, Hence we 
must learn to stand upon our own legs in order that we 
may get an opportunity to enjoy the: glory and happiness, which have at 
present fallen to the, lot of the white races. For this purpose we must 
choose Japan for our guide. We must bear in mind the state of our country 
at the time of Shivaji, which is described by Ramdas in these words: 
‘‘The country has passed into the hands of the Mlenchhas and the religion 
has fallen into unworthy hands.’’ We must, in short, try to evolve our own 
national character. 


58. The Vritta Sudha reports:—A crowded meeting in support of the 
swadesht movement was held at Satara on the 17th 

Meetings held at various instant, under the presidency of Mr. Karandikar, the 
places in the Bombay Presi- wWel]-known local pleader. It was resolved to use 
dency for supporting the , 
eannbisll dditaumed country-made goods as far as possible, and a com- 
Vritta Sudha (167), 19th mittee was appointed to collect and disseminate inform- 


Sept.; Loka Bandhu (134), ation about native industries and act in concert with 
17th Sept.; Loka Seva (136), 


Sept. ; du Prakasi : ; ; 
(44), oon ig pith ls Kolhépur for promoting the aims of the swadeshi 


movement. [The Loka Bandhu publishes a report 
of a similar meeting of the inhabitants of Tasgaon (Satara) held on the 10th 
instant forsupporting the swadeshi agitation under the presidency of Mr, Shrini- 
vasrao Chipade, a local pleader. Speeches were made denouncing British rule 
as worse even than the Moghul regime in view oi the steady drain of wealth 
from India and the consequent deterioration in the material condition of the 


country. A committee was appointed to do the needful in the matter of | 


encouraging indigenous industries. The Loka Seva of Nasik gives reports of 
similar meetings held at Agashi and Pandharpur. The Indu Prakdsh 
reports :—The swadeshi agitation is being vigorously pushed on in the Ratnagiri 
District. The people of Bhila, Kapra, Maldoli, Karambavna, Ketki and other 
places in the Chiplun Taluka have resolved to use country cloth as far as 
possible and to abstain from drinking tea. The students of Jalgaon and Dapoli 
have taken a similar vow. A ladies’ meeting is to be short!y held at Chiplun 
for protesting against the use of English-made bangles.] 


54, Atthe invitation of the residents of Dadar Mr. S. M. Paranjpe, 

_, editor of the Adl, delivered a lecture on the swadeshé 

| Pprses cr od (ae movement to the following effect:—The significance 
(140), 21st Sept. of the swadesht movement is understood by the edu- 
cated classes, but not by people living in the villages 

to whom even the word “fatherland” is devoid of any meaning. The object 
of this movement is to ameliorate the condition of our fatherland. Our country 
is at present rotting in servitude, though it isa matter for some satisfaction that 
we live under bondage to the British nation. The English do not desire to keep 
us in a state of perpetual servitude, since they have often declared their intention 


to hand over the reins of administration to us as soon as we are qualified to ~ 


manage cur own affairs. Where there is slavery, there cannot be true 
happiness. The basis of the swadeshi movement ought to be love for our father- 
land. Years ago our ancestors could live without foreign goods: the only 
difference between them and ourselves is that they prized independence 
above life itself, while we are not animated by the same feeling. We seem to 
be greatly concerned at the thought of how to travel and communicate with 
one another, when the English have left the country and taken away with 
them their railways and telegraphs. But scientific invention is not their 
monopoly, and the English themselves could do without these conveniences a 
hundred years ago. 
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Ist Vardhak-San ety for promoting the. elevation 
0th Sept,  «s'”s—<“<ésé‘ OE Mnhitnk)) Mr. Bhikhabhai Motiram proposed that in 
Bike oti: | ew of the swadesht movement now set afoot in the 


‘the members of the samaj should pledge themselves to use only in- 
snous articles. Mr, Parvatishankar Mayashankar Vyas and other speakers 
dressed the meeting in support of the .proposition, which was carried. About 
5 members of the samaj signed pledges to abstain from foreign articles. The 
) further resolved to acquaint the public of Viramgaum with their resolution 
by holding meetings for the purpose every Saturday. The management of the 
samaj is in the hands of young students of the higher forms. |The Jetpur 
correspondent of the Kdthidwdér Samdchdr reports that a similar meeting was 
held at Jetpur under the presidency of Mr. Devachand, Barrister-at-Law, who 
undertook to supply Indian-made goods to the people of Jetpur for the com- 
ing eight months. A society for the encouragement of Indian manufactures 
‘was founded in Jetpur on that very day, and twenty persons have enlisted 
their names as members thereof. | 
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M. A. BAIG, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


- Office pf the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 28th September 1906. 


* Reported in advance. 


CONFIDENTIAL. |} 
[No, 39 o” 1908, 


d District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested , 
Department, ‘nformation as to any local complamt whic | 
otice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what 
and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what 1s a 
and what the correct facts are. | 


Collectors an 
send Secretary, Special 
appears to them to call for n 
action, if any, is being taken ; 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist July 1905.) 
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No, 


Name of Publication. | Where Published, 


Edition. 


ENGLISH. 


1 | Bombay East Indian 
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3 | Daily Telegraph 
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East and West 


Hyderabad Journal 
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4 

5 

6 
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9 
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a Brdhman) ; 30. | 
4 ANGLO-PoRTUGUESE. | 
62 | O Anglo-Lusitano ...| Bombay vee ...| Weekly ,.. ~».| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese; 46 ... cee! 900 
53 |0O-Bombaense ... << ee te we} Do. ... ...| A. Gomes; Goanese; 44... ae sa soo} - 1,000 
; ANGLO-SINDI. : 
54 | Al-Hag _.. ee | tyderabad| Weekly... ...| (1) English—Ghulam . Hussain Hidiatallah,| 1,600 
| (Sind), B.A., LL.B. 
e (2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 
a . Muhammadan ; 36. 
4 55 | Prabhét ... ces oo.| DO ...| Bi-weekly ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 i 450 
a 56 , Sindhi... ++ ove} SUkkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ... ...| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 32 ee+| 1,000 
a ' 
4 AnGtio-URpuv. 
8 57 | Muslim Herald ... ...| Bombayes. <—, .... Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;| 1,100 
: Muhammadan ; 31. 
En@isn, Mara'THI anD 
GUJARATI. 
68 Baroda Vateal ... ...| Baroda « .--| Weekly ... ...| Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha); 71 ...| 1,100 
59 | Hind Vijaya . i | eee ee Badia) | 88 Karsandas Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 600 
# : nia 8. 
rt ENnGuisH, MaritHi anp 
« KANARESE. : 
60 Karnétak Patré ... —...| Dharwar ...| Weekiy ... pet Mallppa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 300 
| ya 5. 
61 | Karnitak Vaibhav -| Bijépur... ...| Do ... — ...| Anndji Gopdl Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth| 300 
| : Vaishnav Brahman) ; 43, 
62 gue ir | Govind Gangfddhar Pendse ; ; Hindu (Konka- 400 
nastha Brdéhman); 28. 
-.| Weekly ... oe a Dantes DeSouza; Christian (Gon-| 1,000 
| nese); 32, | 
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GUJARA'TI. ‘ 
64 | Akhbér-e-Isldm ... | Bombay... ...| Daily ---| Kazi Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan; 
39. ; 
65 | Akhbf4r-e-Soudadgar — we. oa ee” vee »».| Nan4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi; 48 son 
66 | Bombay Samachar ol a. eee cof We See »»»} Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, BA.; 
P4rsi ; 35. 
67 | Broach Mitra _,.. »+»| Broach .-| Weekly ... e+ Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 
Kshatriya) ; 23. 
68 | Broach Samachar... wk OR oe, ae eee be .-| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi; 50 ... ve 
69 | Chav-Chav + eee Bombay... —...| Fortnightly _...| N&gind4s Manch4r4m; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 
38. 
70 | Cutch Kathiaéwdr Varta-| Rajkot ...  ..| Weekly ... evs cee. 
man. 
71 =| Deshi Mitra soo ©6=—s tos] SURE. “a ...| Maganlél Kik4bhai ; Hindu (Shrawak) ; 36... 
| 
72 | Din Mani ... bee se Broach iont 2 eee ...| Nath4lal Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathur Ka4yastha 
| Bania) ; 26. 
73 | Dnyanottejak .... eoo/ Ahmedabad _...| Fortnightly __...| Chhotalal Desaibhai; Hindu (Bania); 42 _..... 
‘ | | : 
(4 | Friend of India ... ee) a eee .»-| Weekly ... Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitpawan 
on | | Brahman) ; 50. 
‘Oo |Fursad s.. cee --+| Bombay ... ..) Monthly ...| Bomanji Navroji Kébraji; Parsi ; 45 ... 
76 | Gap Sap ... cee eT -«-| Fortnightly .| M. C. Ratn@gar & Co... sai ove 
77 =| Hitechchhu sts oe. Ahmedabad ....| Weekly ... .-.| KAlidds Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 46 ... 106 
48 | J4m-e-Jahanooma ..-| Bombay ... me ei ...| Ratansbaw Frdmji Acharia; Parsi; 29 — 
| 
79 | Kaira Times ..|Nadifd ... os) Do. see see} Anopsi MAneckldl Des#i; Hindu (Visa Srimali 
| Bania) ; 36. 
80 | Kaira Vartaman ... es) Kaira came és ,... Kahand#s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 
| | Shravak Bania) ; 55. 
81 | Kathi4wir Sam4ch4r ...| Ahmedabad ...| Do. »».| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 
| man); 44. 
82 | Loka Mitra se») Bombay ... «| Bi-weekly ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A; 
: P4rsi ; Bde 
83 | Mahi Kantha Gazette Li Sadra ... ...| Weeklycee -e:| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
| Br@éhman); 45. 
84 | Navs4ri Prak4sh ... ees} Navsari .. i a ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... 
86 | Nure Elar eee eee| Bombay ... vil Monthly... ..| Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 
86 Praja Mitra .| Karachi... Bi-weekly -«+| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 
Sl. 
OF | Praja Mitra coe soo} Baroda see ...| Fortnightly _...| Vy4s Jivanlél Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 
25. 
88 | Praja Pok4r eo «6s ove Surat .., =... Weekly... —...) Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 45 eae 
89 | Prak4ésh and Gadgad4t ...) Bombay... oe eee ...| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 
38. 
YO | Punch Dand is eee} Do. oT .-.| Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 
43. 
91 | Samsher Bahadur... cox] Ahmedabad ....| Do. eee ...| Savaibhai Raichand; Hindu (Jain); 62 si 
92 |Sénj Vartamén ... ...| Bombay... ...| Daily .« ...| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 
: (1) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; P4rsi; 
« 38. 
(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. 
93 | Sind Vartamdn ... see] Karfchi ... oo] Weekly oe. ae Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohana); 39... 
94 | Stri Bodh ... eos == eee, Bombay... ...| Monthly ...| Jehangir Kaikhasru K4br4ji ; Parsi; 35. ove 
95 {Surat Akhbfr .o ...| Surat... ...| Weekly ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49 ... ase 
: | 
96 | Svadesh Bandhu... | ...) Mahudha wi! ee ...| Anopram Méaneklél Visashrim&li; Hindu 
(Shravak); 36. 
HINDie | 
P 
97 ; Pandit ... + | Poona .. 4... Weekly .. se Govindrao Gan Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 
jari) ; 43; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 32. 
98 Sharman Samachar eas Bombay see eee Do. oe eee Shambhun4th Sharma ; Hindu ; 45 ee oe 
99 |Shri Venkateshvar Sami-| Do, ... ...) Dow 2. ose Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma ; Hindu (N 
char. Brahman) ; 39. 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


a 
tion. 


ee _) 


102 | Karndtak Vritte ... 


Loki’ Bandhv ... 
Loka Mitra eee 


105 | 


RA jahansa eee eos 


106 | Rast Ranjini_... 


107 
108 
199 
110 
lll 
112 
113 
114 
116 
116 
117 
118 


ManriTat. 
Arunodaya e00 
A’ryavart ... ves 
Bakul ids és 


| Belgaum Samachar 


Bhu’t eae ‘ae 
Chandanshu jue 
Chan drak Ant ete 


| Chandrodaya ses 


Chitragupta ove 
Dakshin Vritta ... 
| Deshakélavartaman 
Dharma ° sas oe 
Dharwar Vritta ... 
Dnyfn Sagar__i.... 
Granthamala sea 


| Hindu Punch ee 


Loka Bandhu aa 


Do. eee 
Haveri 


war). 
Dharwar 


Gadag 


| Théna ... 


Dhulia ... 
Ratnagiri 
Belgaum... 
Bombay 
T4sgaon ... 
Chikodi ... 
Chiplun ... 
Belgaum 
Karad ... 
Kolhapur 
Hrandol ... 
Wai wwe 
Dharwar 


tJagadddarsh = « 

| Jagadhitechchhu ... 

: Jagatsum4char.... 
ye 
Kalpatarnu ... oe 
Karmanuk « 
Keral Kokil is 
| ree 
 Kh&ndesh Chitragupta 
Khéndesh Vaibhav 


Kolhapur 


| Do. 
| 


Teese ... 


Poona ... 
Thana ... 
Poona... 
Shol&pur 
Poona... 
Bombay... 
Poona ... 


Dbulia ... 


—- 


‘S4téra mit) 


Ahmednagar 


(Dhér- 


ver 


ee’ 


ee4 


eee 


| 


| Madhav4nand Saraswati; Hindu (Deshastha 104 
Brahman) ; 47. 

...| Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 150 
(Devang, Ling4yat) ; 37. 

| (1) Shivram Mahddev Khédnolkar; Hindu 825 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 34. 

(2) Anndch4rya BaélA4chérya Hoskeri; Hindu 

(Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 

...| Gurura R4ghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 300 
(Deshasth Brahman); 41. 

...| Gundo Nelgire Naddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
Brahman) ;s 28. 

es} Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (iiar- 100 
h4da Brahman); 4l. 

eve} Gaurishankar RAmprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
Bréhman); 41, 

...| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 615 
Brahman); 23. 

eee} Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 200 
shasth Yajurvedi Brahman); 34. 

...| Hari Dharmaéji Gandhi; Hindu(Vani); 27... 500 

e+} Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ;\3390—400 
41. | 

---| Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu 1,500 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. | 

.»| R&mchandra Vindyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 25 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 

...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
pawen Brahman) ; 40. 

...| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitp4wan 275 
Brahman); 40. 

.».| Abdéji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Maratha); 1,000 
42. 

-»| Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda| 250 
Brahman) ; 38. 

...| Saddashiv Vithal Parasnavis ; Hindu (Chandra- 100 
seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 67. 

...| Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 32. 

eee} Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpawan| 1,000 
Brahman) ; 48. 

.«.| Saddshiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 800 

«| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 250 
man); 41. 

«| Vishnu Govind Bijapurkar, M.A,; Hindu 700 
(Deshastha Brahman); 41. 

eoe| Krishn4ji Kashinéth Phadke; Hindu(Chitpdwan| 1,500 
Brahman); 38. 

| KAshinaéth Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 280 
pawan Brahman); 52. 

...| Rdoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 2,000 
wan Brihman) ; 75. 

--| Trimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kdyasth 500. 
Prabhu) ; 41. 

...| Shivram Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu 6,400 
(ChitpAwan Brahman); 39. 

ae Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth} 420 
Brahman); 46. | 

..| Hari Ndrdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan} 4,100 
Brahman) ; 38. 

...| Krishndéji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhd4da| 2,000 
Brahman) ; 49. 

...| BAl Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hinduj| 17,500 
(Chitpawan Brdhman); 48. 

‘| Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
Brahman) ; 26. 

..| VAdav Balkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth 600 
Br4hman) ; 39. 

tos oor a. Bhide ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 200 
man) ; ‘ . 

on RBémkrishas Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 80 

| Brdédhman); 27. 

...| Gang@dhar VAaman Barve; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
Bréhman) ; 27. 

i Péndurang B&b4ji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


| 


MaRritHi—continued. 
188 | Moda Vritta._.... ° 
189 | Mumbai Punch ... 

140 | Mumbai Vaibhav 

141 | Mumbai Vaibhav 


Nagar Sam4chér... 


B 


149 | N4sik Vritta 
144 | Nipani Vaibhav 
145 | Nydy Sindhu 


= 


| Pandhari Bhushan 
147 | Pandhari Mitra ... 
148 | Parikshak... 

149 | Poona Vaibhav ... 
: Prabodh Chandrika 


pad 
or 
© 


151 | Prakdsh 
162 | Pratod sie eve 
153 | Raghav Bhushan... 


154, | Satya Mitra 
1h5 | Satya Sadan 
156 | Satyi Shodhak ... 


157 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari. 


158 | Sholdpur Samachar 
159 | Shrigonda Vritta... 
160 | Shri Shahu 908 
161 | Shubh Suchak 

162 | Sumant 

163 | Vidya Vilas oe 
164 | Vihari 

165 | Vividh Dny4n Vistadr 


166 | Vrittas@r ... sae 
167 | Vritta Sudha saws 
168 | VydpSri 0. ews 


169 | Vydpdr Sam4char .. 


SINDI. 

170 \Khairkhih ss. 
171 | Muséfir ... cee 
172 | Sind Sudhar ove 
173 | Sookree ... oes 


| 
a. | eee -o+| Weekly ... 
--| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly 
oe oe... oe} Daily ae coe 
oih ae .| Weekly ... cee 
-».| Ahmednagar me ake eee 
.| Nasik Do. cee 
ooo) NipAni soe Do. 
w:| Ahmednagar ...|/ Do. cos 
.| Pandharpur ..| Do, ,. use 
coe Do. cee al an coe 
-».| Belgaum Do. oe 
-| Poona a. ee 
.| Jalgaon ... DO. see 
.| Satara Os ee - 
«| Islampur eee} Do. ° 
»»-| Leola Do. cee 
.| M&alegaon Do. oe 
...| Alibag ... eoe| Do. oe 
| Ratnagiri we 6D, 
Poona .| Fortnightly 
eoe| Sholapur .| Weekly ... 
.| Shrigonda Do. 
coe] SAtATA eee eee) > ae ° 
coef Doe ave Do, = ae 
| Karad se ccc] DO. ane ee 
cee Kolhéper -| Bi-weekly 
.| Bombay... -«| Weekly ... 
Do. ww -| Monthly... see 
ove} WEL ane ooo) Weekly ... 
| Satara cece Do. cee see 
v6} Poona... coo] Doe ..- 
-+-| Ahmednagar Do, wee ose 
...| Laérkhana -oe| Weekly ... 0 +s 
-oo| Hyderabad (Sina), a eee 
see] Karechi..e i Dee ons om 
| Do 4. “| Do... vee 


.| K4shinath Vaéman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
.| Anandrfo Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 


.| Yashvant Hari Kdaéle; Hindu (Chitp&awan 
.| Vishnu Ramchandra Vijapurkar; Hindu 


.|Ganesh Mahadev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
.| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth' 


.| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 
.| Balchand Hirachand; Hindu (Gujar4ti Jain) ;| 


.| Hari Naérdyan Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4wan 


.| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 


.| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamiti) ; 46 

.| Balabhai Janubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 
.| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
.| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 


.| Balkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé- 


.| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
|; Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
.| Nana Dad4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 


.| Hakim Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 


Brahman) ; 48. 


Saraswat Brahman); 30. 
Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brihmay) ; 43. 
Do. do. eae 


Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 24,, | 


Brahman) ; 28. | 


(Deshasth Brahman); 50. 

Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 31. 

Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 34. 

Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 42. 

Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Saras- 
wat Brahman). 


Brahman); 36. 


Brahman) ; 39. 


.| Ganesh Ballal Phansa@lkar; Hindu (Karh4da 


Brahman); 32, 
Brahman) ; 23. 


26. 
Raoji Hari Athavle ; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brdh- 
man); 53. 


Brahman) ; 60. 
buddhi; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman). Real 


Editor :—Ramchandra © Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhada Brebman); 45. 


44, 
man); 22. 
Brahman); 61. 


Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman); 33. 


| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitp4wan!| 


Brahman); 21. 

wan Brahman) ; 35. 
(1} Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni... ave 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 

Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). 

pawan Brahman) ; 51. 

Brahman) ; 38. 

man) ; 39. 


Rutunchand Punamchand Mutha Hindu (Mar- 
wadi); 30. 


33. 
Térdchand Tahilsing; Hindu (Amil); 20... 
KhSnchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 38... 


{Asaumal Reghumal ; Hindu (Lohana); 42... 


1,650 
1,250 
200 
450 | 
100 
400 
75 
100 
300 
250 
200 
500 


| Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu (Karhada)gq9—3609 


100 
200 
150 
950 
300 


400 


1,200 


About 


J4m-i-J ahdnnuma 


Mister Makhanohu 
| Sultén-ul- Akhbér 
Tohfa-i-Deccan 


Chandrika ... 


MarArut anp Urpv. 
Gulbarga Samfchdr 


PORTUGUESE-KONKANI. 


A Luz 


Mara’THI AND Ka’NARESE. 


Ahmedabad 
Bagalkot 
Gulbarga (Hyder- 


abad Deccan). 


Bombay... 


Daily eee 
Weekly oor 


Weekly eee 


Weekly ... 


Weekly ... 


Weekly... 


Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muham 
(Sunni); 32. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 
Muhammadan. 


Tajammal Hosain ; Muhammadan 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid JF arrakh ; 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Shaik Abdulla walad Shaik Mahomed ; Muham- 
madan (Shaik); 31. 


Bh4gubhai Fatechand K4rbhéri; Hindu (Jain) ; 
33. 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman, Smarta) ; 82. 


—* Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 
50. 


Antone Fernandes; Goanese; 23 


1,000 


Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (3 or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (3] = w in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, 


Name of Publications. 


Where Published, 


Editi On. 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


304 


654 


78a 


80a 


Sla 


1104 


llla 


13384 


1694 


17la 
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ANGLO-GUJARATI, 


Karachi Sam4ch4r 
| 


GUJARATI. 


Aryavir... 200 
Jivadaya ... sii 
Kathiawar Mitra ,,, 


Khedut ‘i 


Marka THI. 


Bhala sue ca 


Brahmodaya. 90 


Kumtha Vritta e+e 


SINDHI. 
Aftab-i-Sind sing 
Sind Kesary rr 


Karachi... 


Dohad ... 


SS 


Ahmedabad 


| Bhavnagar 
j 


Poona ... 


Mahéd ... 


: Kumtha... 


Sukkur ... 


Shikarpur 


Weekly... 


Weekly ... 
Monthly... 


Weekly ... 


Fortnightly 


Tri-monthly 


Fortnightly 


Weekly ... 


Weekly ... 


ee ie 


Bélkrishna Kashindth Mélvankar; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 31. 


Krishnaréo Mangeshréo Fadnis ; 
(Shenvi Bréhman) ; 30. 


Dhirajrém Dalpatrém Vaid; Hindu (Audich 
Brahman); 36. 


Jadurém Shanji 


Brahman). 


Dulabhram Ramji; Hindu (Jain) 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhada Bréhman) ; 30. 


Narayan Balwant Hardikar : Hindu (Karh&da 


Brahman). 


Shamsuldin walad Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 


38. 


| Chelérém M&nghirmal ; Hindu (Luh4na); 40. 


100 


eee 


The Editor of No. 70 is Kalidés M otiram and its circulation is 150. 
Nos, 23, 43, 62, 116, 146, 177 and 182 have ceased to exist- 
The publication of Nos, 33, 45, 51, 90, 91, 104, 114 and 117 has been temporarily suspended. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. ‘* We have referred in our evening issue of Saturday last to the good 


ee eo that the salt tax is to be abolished in comme- 
Government. of India to moratton of the Royal visit. By this act Lord Curzon 
abolish tho salt taxincom- Will have put the coping-stone to his administration, 
memoration of the Royal whose chief claim has’ been that it has sought the 
ae Jamshed (29), 25th welfare of the masses as much as, if not more than, 
idk, eee. i (29) that of the classes. At two successive stages during 
his regime the present Viceroy his brought relief 
to the Indian tax-payer and won the blessings of the poor by cheapeninxg salt. 
The announcement of the abolition of the duty would, of course, be made 
when Lord Minto is Viceroy, but the credit for it will be due to his predecessor. 
.eeeeeeee Will Lora Curzon’s critics allow, after this, that he is actuated by real 
sympathy for the people? Or will they put it down as one more act of 
Machiavelian statesmanship—the price for buying back the good opinion he has 
lost among the people ?P” 


2. Referring to the meeting of the Goan community in Bombay in 

A : és me connection with the forthcoming Royal visit (vide 
oaiaanity ts ° Bombay to Paragraph— infra), 0 Anglo-Lusitano writes :—*The 
contribute liberally to the Goan Union has by convening the meeting of 
Prince of Wales’ Reception the Goans in Bombay Jast Sunday carried out the 


we sia (53) wishes of the community it represents, The joy 
| Anglo-Lusttano oz), ° ; ar ge : 
28rd Sept., Eng. cols. felt by our people is as sincere as it is genuine, 


The Goan community heartily joins the other com- 
munities in India in their desire to accord a fitting welcome to Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales. The meeting of last Sunday 
merely gave expression to the general desire..,...... We do not think it 
necessary to reiterate here that feeling of intense loyalty and gratitude to 
the British Crown that is engraven on the heart of every Goan. ‘The 
community has lost no occasion to express it. There is an impression 
among Englishmen and others that all Goans are foreigners. It is not 
so. A large number of them are now British subjects and take pride 
in avowing themselvés as such. As a matter of fact the present 
eeneration of Goans knows no other flag and protection than that of the 
Union Jack. But whether as British or Portuguese subjects, their feeling 
of sincere loyalty and gratitude to the British Throne isthe saine. This might 
appear au enigma to some. But such is the fact. We now appeal to all 
Goans to prove these sentiments by contributing generously to the Reception 
Fund started in this city.”’ 


3. “The new treaty between Great Britain and Japan contemplates 

an offensive and defensive alliance for mutual pro- 

PP Se new Anglo-Japanese tection and preservation of common interests between 
i py : the high contracting parties. It also provides equal 
a pce evee BAe lie opportunities to all the great States a the world 
in matters of trade in the Far and Furthest East, 

As such, the treaty is held to be generally conducive to the prevention 
of hostilities, In all probability it will be instrumental in fulfilling 
this function. But it is yet too premature to say in what light the 
great Powers interested in the Far East will view some of its provisiuns. 
History has informed us that one of the most fruitful causes of war in 
the world, from times the most ancient, is the greed of gain,............. What 
was the aim and object at first of the Hast India Company? Nothing but 
commerce. Yet, see, how out of trade rivalries and jealousies arose political 
quarrels, with the result that the successful traders became virtual 
masters of the very territories where some years’ before they were 
suppliants to the Moghul throne for gaining a foothold in the land 
in order to establish what have been facetiously known in British 
Indian history as ‘factories.’.......... The intervening history of chicanery 
and fraud, of force and fight need not be told. It is writ in black in the 
pages of impartial history........... By its protectionist policy the Company 
killed Indian industries. This was in reality a domestic war. In its 
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effects it was worse than the’ plunder of the murderous Nadershah. He plun- 
dered the riches of Northern India and retired. The aftermath was felt 
for a time and forgotten. But is it at all necessary to recall the gruesome fact 
that the aftermath wrought by the protectionist policy of the East India 
Company is still having its dire effects on millions of the mute and helpless Indian 
population during the last 150 years? No war, even with its most burdensome 
mnity, could have left such dire effects as this economic war waged against 
the people by the East India Company. And all this has been called ‘ Pax 
Brittanica |’...... Peace was there, but the sequel of peace was this disastrous 
economic revolution, from the aftermath of which the people are suffering even 
to this hour and struggling with that feeble strength that is in them to free 
themselves, of which the latest symptom is the swadeshi movement.......... 
Is it. necessary to say that after these signals of ‘peace’ on the Asiatic Continent 
during the last hundred years, there could be no assurance of peace being 
secured by this new Evangel, which the genius of Lord Lansdowne has now 
proclaimed to the four quarters of the globe and which his thoughtless 
trumpeters in the Press, at home and here, are now so lustily propagating 
as if it were a new religion!......... What a world of dissimulation is this? 
And what deeds nations calling themselves the most moral and civilised 
on the face of the earth perpetrate under the thin guise of ‘ Treaty ’—treaty 
which may be torn to pieces at any moment by the more powerful or the 
more unscrupulous of the two contracting parties. Who believes in treaties 
now-a-days? Has the ‘British Indian Government kept its own solemn and 
honourable word in its numerous so-called treaties with Native States? 
History teaches us not to put our trust in Princes, and for that matter in 
treaties. So we refuse to pin our faith to this precious new piece of parch- 
ment which was solemnly signed, sealed and delivered at St. James’s on the 
12th August in the year of Grace 1905.” 


*4, ‘We are not one of those who are in ecstasies over the new treaty 
Kaiser-i-Hind (30), let between Great Britain and Japan. No doubt, on the 
Gin oy Ae ' face of it, thissolemn document appears to be satisfac- 
: . tory as a means for the maintenance and preservation 
of friendly relations among the Great Powers interested in the affairs of the 
East........ But one has to look a little below the surface to discover the great 
danger that lurks in the new alliance for purposes of defence and offence which 
has been made by England and Japan. Whenever the interests of the one con- 
tracting party or the other are menaced, they will support each other. More, it 
is distinctly provided that Japan will come to the defence of India, if unhappily | 
so dismal an occasion should arise. We look askance at this special provision’ 
which, though ostensibly declared to be one calculated to maintain friendly 
relations between England and her puwerful neighbour beyond the North- West- 
ern border, is in reality intended for purposesof a warlike attack, whenever it suits 
the purpose of England, It is the most mischievous, nay dangerous, clause in 
the whole treaty. The very fact that Lord Lansdowne has gone out of his wa 
to inform Viscount Hardinge, His Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Petersburgh, 
what is the true interpretation to be placed on this clause tells its own 
sinister tale. And although contemporary chroniclers of the hour may say ditto 
to the Foreign Minister, we for one are apprehensive of the many portentous 
developments, which the clause in question may give rise to in course of 
time. That it bodes no good to India goes without saying. We see in 
it all the germs of future rupture with Kussia on matters affecting Central 
Asia and Persia. It breathes defiance to that power and is in every way pro- 
vocative of war rather than the maintenance of the existing peaceful relations. 
e..eeeee Lord Curzon’s fizved idea, ever since he assumed the reins of the Indian 
viceroyalty, is to have the entire Gulf littoral under the powerful grasp of the 
British ; to over-awe Persia, and indirectly Russia, in Siestan from behind 


‘Quetta, which has now acquired a new military significance as the head- 


quarters of modern military training as well as aggression; to wrest, if 

possible, from Turkey the greater portion of the Red Sea littoral ; to keep the new- 

fangied ‘King’ of ‘ Independent Afghanistan ’ in check ; to acquire silently 

and stealthily a firm hold'on the Pamirs through the territory of the ill-starred 

and unhappy Maharaja of Kashmir which is dominated by the Paramount 
‘ 
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Power al] but in name; to push British influence in Kashgaria and Chinese 
Turkestan and to keep an argus eye on Tibet.......... If further evidence of the 
‘propagation of this Curzonic idea was wanted, it would be seen in the article on 
the Defence of India by His Highness the Aga Khan in the Nineteenth Century 
On the very face of it it is inspired by the Curzoni¢ coterie. It will be thus seen 
how wide is the net of fresh dominion spread by the militant Viceroy. Of course, 
it will take time to bring all these secret but well-defined plans to maturity....... 
But it will be seen that the vista opened by the Anglo-Japanese treaty, so far 
as India is concerned, is a far from pleasant one. We admit that it has a 
feature about it, which will make any Power inimical to England pause and 
think twice before taking hostile action, So far the treaty might be a factor 
for the maintenance of peace. At the same time it would argue want 
of sagacity to lose sight of the possibilities and probabilities hidden in 
the specia] clause of the treaty. With this treaty in existence there will 
be nothing to prevent the one Power or the other attempting to carry out its 
ambitious designs whenever needed. And as it takes little time to provoke 
a quarrel, much less to manufacture one, there is no saying when Japan or 
England may kindle the war-torch in any part of Asia. As far as Japan is 
concerned, no doubt it has the best of the treaty. England’s navy will 
always be ready at her service; and with that navy in the Chinese and 
Japanese seas the Russian dare not take liberties with Japan. We need not 
be surprised if later on—in case Russia is recalcitrant and annoys Japan in 
Manchuria—lIndian troops are sent out to the Far Hast. If they have gone 
several times to China, what is there to prevent their going to Manchuria ?...... 
Anyhow, we repeat that the treaty in one way is so far helpful to Hngland 
that she will be tempted even more than in the past fo ‘ dish’ the Russian in 
High Asia and Persia, It is directly provocative of external aggression whenever 
ambitious pro-consuls of England in India choose. to pick a quarrel and 
throw fuel into the flames. This is the great danger to India, and, it isto be 
feared, will entail later on untold burdens on the general tax-payer by 
way of crushing military expenditure...,...... In short, the treaty is a 
double-edged instrument which may work equally for construction as for 
destruction, With wise diplomacy and a pacific policy it may do good, but with 
ambitious and impetuous pro-consuls, full of Imperialistic ideas of dominion 
far and. wide beyond the confines of India, there can be no guarantee of 
peace, but rather the danger of an outbreak of hostilities under the most hollow 
pretexts.”’ : 


*5.. “The Anglo-Japanese alliance is likely to serve as an instrument of 
peace in the East, inasmuch as it will act as a deterrent 
to Russia or any other Power embarking with a light 
heart on a bellicose policy. To us in India it will 
prove a blessing, as it includes an express recognition"on the part of Japan of 
the right of Great Britain to take such measures in proximity to the Indiax 
frontier as are necessary to safeguard her Indian possessions.......... If Russia 
will cease to be meddlesome and intriguing within the sphere of influence of 
the Government of India, this particular understanding with Japan need 
not concern her in the least. A clashing of interests is possible in Persia 
especially, But the knowledge that in the event of a struggle Russia will 
have to face two formidable foes, will act as a wholesome restraint upon 
her ambition. If the agreement with Japan will allay the nervous appre- 
hensions of certain publicists and politicians, wno see in every move of ltussia | 
in the East a direct menace to India; if the iucreased sense of security 
engendered by it willlead to a reasonable curtailment of the frightful military 
expenditure on the frontier, India will have special reason to bless the alliance, 
Mr, Labouchere in TZruth objects to the alliance on the ground that 
England will thereby lose her prestige in the eyes of the people of India. 
We do not think it will have any such effect. The masses of the people, being 
steeped in’ ignorance, will know nothing about it; and as forthe educated 
classes, they know that alliances are habitually entered into between the great 
Powers of Europe, and that no combination formed upon the basis of mutual 
interest argues weakness or diffidence on the part of any of the Powers 
joining it.” | : a 
oon 1868~—-4 


Rast Gofiar (34), Ist Oct., 
Eng. cols. 
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6. “The Australians are day by day widening the scope of restrictions against 


ian immigrants into their country. According 

to the Australian Immigration Restriction Act of 190), 
, im -an Indian immigrant, if he could enter Australia by 
. Mahreftta (11), 24th Sept. satisfying the Act, was allowed to take with him his 


wife and children under the age of eighteen. Olause 


bag La Section 3 of the Act which made this concession was, however, liable 
to 


suspended by a proclamation, and the Government of the Commonwealth 
have now informed the Government of India that they have been pleased 


to so suspend it. The legal effect of this suspension will be that the wives and 


children of Indian immigrants will no longer be allowed to go or remain with 
them in the territory of the Commonwealth, unless they do not fall within the 
category of prohibited immigrants. In other words, while up to this time the 
acquisition of an Australian domicile by an Indian immigrant covered not 
only himself but his wife and children, the latter have now to acquire each a 
separate domicile for himself or herself... ....... The mischief wrought in 
practice by the new order of things will be untold. The separation of immigrants 
from their wives and children, and the dreary prospect of having to lead a 
lonely and wild life, untempered by the commonest amenities of humanity, 
must exercise a most deterrent effect upon the emigration of Indians to Australia. 
It is too much to hope that the Government of India will properly represent 
all this to the Government of the Commonwealth! ”’ 


7. “Asarule, natives of India do not venture to expound any views 
: a ih i cn the military defence of their country: if is a 
Khan’s ariicle in the Nine. Subject for the specialist and no Indian is allowed 
teenth Century on the deferce to be a specialist in that line. If any Indian makes 
of India. bold to discourse on matters military, experts listen 
Indian Spectator (7), 36th to him with an ill-concealed smile. His Highness 
“— the Aga Khan is an exception to the rule. Belonging 
to a community, which is credited with special aptitude for rule and witha 
sersc of responsibility for government denied to the more quick-witted classes, 
the Aga Khan would have been taken more seriously than Mr. Ananda- 
charlu or Mr. Gokhale, even if he had not in other ways established his 
claim to be heard. His Highness, however, is known to have made a special 
study of the subject on which he writes a very able article in the current 
number cf the Nineteenth Century. ‘There is little difference between 
Lord Curzon’s picture of India as a fort with a moat outside the rampart, 
which no one shajJl be allowed to approach, and the Aga Khan’s picture 
of it as separated by a buffer from Russian dominions in Asia.......... .. 
His Highness cannot contemplate without dismay the consequences of Russia 
creepiug close to our ramparts. ‘ Knowing what [vussia is, | say that if her 


- territory lay immediately on the other side of the Indian frontier, it would 


prove a very hot-bed for fostering sedition and disloyalty in India. Moreover; 
the constant and unrestrained intercourse, that would necessarily follow between 
that territory and India, would result in the spreading of such sedition and 
disloyalty throughout India as might Jead to constant troubles, and eventually 
to the weakening of the authority of tie British Government, and _ possibly 
even to its overthrow.’ It is not possivle just now to contradict the Aga Khan 
point-blank: so long as the authors of the inflammatory appcal to the 
people of Bengal remain undisclosed, one must necessarily te diffident in 
asserting what is possible and what is not possible in times of popular excite- 
ment, it Russia is outside the gate. The Aga Kban’s fears may not be quite just 
either to the Government or to the people, However, no prudent statesman 
will venture to disregard the possibilities suggested by His Highness with a 
plainness of speech, which is essential to a complete understanding of the 
situation......,,.... The Aga Khan repeats in the Néveteenth Century tho 
suggestion which he made last year in the Supreme Legislative Council. If 
the Native States maintain troops at all, it is well that they are efliciently 
trained, even apart from the question of imperial defence. What is worth 
ung is worth doing well; if the armies will be serviceable for the defence 
of the Empire, their existence will be doubly justified. When the .Aga Khan 
wishes 10 throw upon the Native Princes the obligation of maintaining 
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their armies at increased cost to themselves, the Imperial Government 
reaping the benefit of their efficiency, without sharing the cost of that adjunct 
to the British army, he introduces a consideration which will interfere with 
the popularity and justice of his suggestion. The Imperial Government is 
under an obligation to protect the Feudatory States, and the conditions of that 
obligation have already been settled. To throw upon the protected States the 
duty of helping in the self-protection of the protector is toturn the relations 
peec on the two parties topsy-turvy. History cannot be wiped out in that 
ashion.”’ 


8. His Highness the Aga Khan is labouring under misconception that 
42 (197), 90th 8 the continuous existence of the British rule is a sine 

sella adoptees i qua non for the welfare of India. We d» not say 
that the British rule is no longer wanted by us. It is, of course, a good rule, 
and we are in need of it. But we do not know on what grounds certain people 
declare that its disappearance will positively result in injury to India. Some of 
our politicians appear to think that the passing away of the British regime must 
inevitably bring in its train Russian domination and they cannot conceive of any 
possible alternative to this result. These gentlemen are evidently ignorant of the 
great upheaval of thought that is taking place in the country. Indians do want 
the British rule for some time more, but when it passes away by the will of 
God, Indians themselves are destined to become masters of the country, 
and Russia will have no placa here. Such is the unanimous opinioa of all 
Indians, who will never again want aliens to govern their country. And even 
supposing that Russia defeats England and conquers India, what reason is 
there to suppose that our country will be a loser by the change of Government ? 
.The drain of India’s wealth, which is now taking place in the direction of 
England, will only be diverted towards Russia. [In short,so long as both the 
Governments are similar in character, there is no reason to suppose that India 
will positively suffer by a change of domination. Moreover, if Russia does 
conquer India, it will be careful not to cause discontent amongst the Indians. 
The Aga Khan alleges that the Native Princes of India do not contribute 
anything towards the defence of the country. Tbis allegation is untrue, but 
supposing it to be correct, the question arises why the Princes should assist in 
the defence of the country when the whole of its revenues are appropriated by 
the British. The Aga Khan’s suggestion for the abolition of the present armies 
of the Native States is an improper one, for, if given elifect to, it will 
obviate the contingency ‘of a coalition of the Native Princes, which at 
present acts as a check upon the high-handed policy of Government. 


9. His Highness the Aga Khan has laboured to show that treason or 
discontent in India cannot be a product of the benign 
British raj, and that if it were to prevail in the 
country, it could only be imported from beyond the 
frontiers of India. Now is it not a fact that treason is abundantly produced in 
the country itself by the acts of autocratic rulers like Lord Curzon? Is 
indigenous rule dear only to the people beyond India and not to tke Indians 
themselves? Should not Government take steps to prevent the growth of 
treason in the country itself, instead of resting content with preventing its 
importation from without? ‘The Aga Khan would have done well to ‘unmask 
those who, by their acts, engender treason within the country, but being a title- 
hunter he has refrained from doing so. 


10. The Véhdré publishes an elaborate allegory, the moral of which is to show 

how a dependent country ean free itself from bondage. 

| The allegory runs as follows:—A Brahmin named 

An allegory showing how Jnduvarma was the family priest of a great king. 
m Subject poopie can regu “His duty was to perform animal sacrifices for his 
Vihars (164), 25th Sept. master in order to propitiate the gods. As a reward 
for his services his sovereign had conferred upon 

him a big jaghir, Induvarma had_a tender heart and could not brook 
the sight of animal slaughter. So he discontinued making sacrifices 
for his king. Owing to this the wrath of the gods visited his country, 
which was over-run and conquered by a foreign invader. The new 
ruler professed an alien religion and did not care for Induvarma’s 


Hindu Panch (123), 27th 
Sept. 
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6. “The Australians are day by day widening the scope of restrictions against 

WS Indian immigrants into their country. According 
Forther restrictionsagainst to the Australian Immigration Restriction Act of 190), 
Indian immigrants into ~an Indian immigrant, if he could enter Australia by 


-, Mahrdtta (11), 24th Sopt. satisfying the Act, was allowed to take with him his 


wife and children under the age of eighteen. Clause 


big of Section 3 of the Act which made this concession was, however, liable 
to 


e suspended by a proclamation, and the Government of the Commonwealth 
have now informed the Government of India that they have been pleased 


to so suspend it, The legal effect of this suspension will be that the wives and 


children of Indian immigrants will no longer be allowed to go or remain with 
them in the territory of the Commonwealth, unless they do not fall within the 
category of prohibited immigrants. In other words, while up to this time the 
acquisition of an Australian domicile by an Indian immigrant covered not 
only himself but his wife and children, the latter have now to acquire each a 
separate domicile for himself or herself... ....... The mischief wrought in 
practice by the new order of things will be untold. The separation of immigrants 
from their wives and children, and the dreary prospect of having to lead a 
lonely and wild life, untempered by the commonest amenities of humanity, 
must exercise a most deterrent effect upon the emigration of Indians to Australia, 
It is too much to hope that the Government of India will properly represent 
all this to the Government of the Commonwealth! ”’ 


7. “Asarule, natives of India do not venture to expound any views 
a ee ge the military defence of their country: if is a 
Khan’s article in the Nine. Subject for the specialist and no Indian is allowed 
teenth Century on the deferce to be a specialist in that line. If any Indian makes 
of India. | bold to discourse on matters military, experts listen 
Indian Spectator (7), 36th to him with an ill-concealed smile. His Highness 
—_ the Aga Khan is an exception to the rule. Belonging 
to a community, which is credited with special aptitude for rule and witha 
sense of responsibility for government denied to the more quick-witted classes, 
the Aga Khan would have been taken more seriously than Mr. Ananda- 
charlu or Mr, Gokhale, even if he had not in other ways established his 
claim to be heard. His Highness, however, is known to have made a special 
study of the subject on which he writes a very able article in the current 
number of the Nineteenth Century. ‘There is little difference between 
Lord Curzon’s picture of India as a fort with a moat outside the rampart, 
which no one shall be allowed to approach, and the Aga Khan’s picture 
of it as separated by a buffer from Russian dominions in Asia.......... .. 
His Highness cannot contemplate without dismay the consequences of Russia 
creeping close to our ramparts. ‘ Knowing what Ivussia is, L say that if her 


- territory lay immediately on the other side of the Indian frontier, it would 


prove a very hot-bed for fostering sedition and disloyalty in India. Moreover’ 
the constant and unrestrained intercourse, that would necessarily follow between 
that territory and India, would result in the spreading of such sedition and 
disloyalty throughout India as might Jead to constant troubles, and eventually 
to the weakening of the: authority of the British Government, and _ possibly 
even to its overthrow.’ It is not possible just now to contradict the Aga Khan 
point-blank: so long as the authors of the inflammatory appeal to the 
people of Bengal remain undisclosed, one must necessarily te diffident in 
asserting what is possible and what is not possible in times of popular excite- 
ment, it Russia is outside the gate. The Aga Khan’s fears may not be quite just 
either to the Government or to the people. However, no prudent statesman 
will venture to disregard the possibilities suggested by His Highness with a 


_plainness of speech, which is essential to a complete understanding of the 


situation............ The Aga Khan repeats in the Nineteenth Century the 
suggestion which he made last year in the Supreme Legislative Council. If 
the Native States maintain troops at all, it is well that they are efficiently 


_trained, even apart from the question of imperial defence. What is worth 


doing is worth doing well; if the armies will be serviceable for the defence 


_of the Empire, their existence will be doubly justified. When the .Aga Khan 


wishes to throw upon the Native Princes the obligation of maintaining 
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their armies at increased cost to themselves, the Imperial Government 
reaping the benefit of their efficiency, without sharing the cost of that adjunot 
to the British army, he introduces a consideration which will interfere with 
the popularity and justice of his snggestion. The Imperial Government is 
under an obligation to protect the Feudatory States, and the conditions of that 
obligation have already been settled. To throw upon. the protected States the 
duty of helping in the self-protection of the protector is toturn the relations 
orth the two parties topsy-turvy. History cannot be wiped out in that 
ashion.”’ 


8. His Highness the Aga Khan is labouring under misconception that 
wet (19 the continuous existence of the British rule is a sine 
ee qua non for the welfare of India. We do not say 
that the British rule is no longer wanted by us. It is, of course, a good rule, 
and we are in need of it. But we do not know on what grounds certain people 
declare that its disappearance will positively result in injury to India. Some of 
our politicians appear to think that the passing away of the British regime must 
inevitably bring in its train Russian domination and they cannot conceive of any 
possible alternative to this result. These gentlemen are evidently ignorant of the 
great upheaval of thought that is taking place in the country. Indians do want 
the British rule for some time more, but when it passes away by the will of 
God, Indians themselves are destined to become masters of the country, 
and Russia will have no place here. Such is the unanimous opinion of all 
Indians, who will never again want aliens to govern their country. And even 
supposing that Russia defeats England and conquers India, what reason is 
there to suppose that our country will be a loser by the change of Government ? 
.The drain of India’s wealth, which is now taking place in the direction of 
England, will only be diverted towards Russia. In short, so long as both the 
Governments are similar in character, there is no reason to suppose that India 
will positively suffer by a change of domination. Moreover, if Russia does 
conquer India, it will be careful not to cause discontent amongst the Indians, 
The Aga Khan alleges that the Native Princes of India do not contribute 
anything towards the defence of the country. ‘This allegation is untrue, but 
supposing it to be correct, the question arises why the Princes should assist in 
the defence of the country when the whole of its revenues are appropriated by 
the British. The Aga Khan’s suggestion for the abolition of the present armies 
of the Native States is an improper one, for, if given effect to, it will 
obviate the contingency of a coalition of the Native Princes, which at 
present acts as a check upon the high-handed policy of Government. 


9. His Highness the Aga Khan has laboured to show that treason or 
Re ee ae discontent in India cannot be a product of the benign 
mate rene Lh S British raj, and that if it were to prevail in the 
country, it could only be imported from beyond the 
frontiers of India. Now is it not a fact that treason is abundantly produced in 
the country itself by the acts of autocratic rulers like Lord Curzon? Is 
indigenous rule dear only to the people beyond India and not to the Indians 
themselves? Should not Government take steps to prevent the growth of 
treason in the country itself, instead of resting content with preventing its 
importation from without? ‘The Aga Khan would have done well to ‘unmask 
thcse who, by their acts, engender treason within the country, but being a title- 
hunter he has refrained from doing so. 


10. The Vihdri publishes an elaborate allegory, the moral of which is to show 

how a dependent country can free itself from bondage. 

The allegory runs as follows:—A Brahmin named 

An allegory showing how Jnduvarma was the family priest of a great king. 
hes a Bsa 0g “ees ‘His duty was to perform animal sacrifices for his 
Vihdri (264), 25th Sept. | master in order to propitiate the gods. As a reward 
for his services his sovereign had conferred upon 

him a big jaghir. Induvarma had a tender heart and could not brook 
the sight of animal slaughter. So he discontinued making sacrifices 
for his king. Owing to this the wrath of the gods visited his country, 
which was over-run and conquered by a foreign invader. The new 
ruler professed an alien religion and did not care for Induvarma’s 
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~ sacrifices. For a while he did not disturb the Brahmin in the enjoyment of 

aH jaghir, but when his sway was firmly established he forthwith confiscated 
“it, Induvarma thought that this result had been brought about owing 
‘to his being deficient in servility. So he tried to win the’ good graces 
of his new master by flattering and coaxing him. This, however, was to 
"no purpose, and the country gradually began to sink deeper and deeper into 
‘poverty. In despair he prayed to God to help him out of his difficulties, 
whereupon God conferred divine sight upon him so as to enable him to find 
out a remedy for himself, By virtue of this sight Induvarma was transported 
to the region of Indra, the god of rain. He prayed to the god to send rain to his 
country, which was suffering from famine. Indra told him that the poverty of 
the country was due not to want of rain, but to the heavy exports of grain to 
foreign countries. He futher directed him to perform certain animal sacrifices, 
if he wanted to avert famines and regain the independence of his country. 
The Brahmin then proceeded to the region of -Yama, god of death. He 
stood aghast at finding that his kith and kin were there subjected to endless 
tortures. He asked Yama why he was so cruel towards a people who were the 
most innocent beings in the universe. The god rebuked him for being guilty 
of flattery and told him that as his countrymen were addicted to sycophancy, 
they were fit to be slaves and deserved punishment after death, whereas those 
who had the courage to strike a blow in order to gain their object were treated 
by God with special favour. The Brahmin then went to the lunar kingdom, 
where he was advised by the Moon to return to his country and resort to all 
possible means of bringing about its rise, as the achievement of that result 
wholly rested with himself and his countrymen, He thence proceeded to the 
solar region where he was refused admission on account of his being a slave, 
He implored God for help, but God said that it was futile for him to interfere 
with the brave people inhabiting that region. Induvarma thereupon became 
angry with God and hurled defiance at him and his supreme authority. 
God praised him for his spirit and advised him to maintain a similar attitude 
towards his new ruler. Induvarma then returned to his country, and in co- 
operation with his countrymen performed a big animal sacrifice, with the result 
that the gods were propitiated and his country regained its lost prosperity, 


11. The Vihar thus concludes from its tssue of 4th September (vide 
paragraph 5 of Weekly Report No. 36) its narrative of 
eatia ita tater ce 9 neg’ race the dream of an agriculturist who, while asleep, was 
Vihdri (164), 25th Sept. taken away to the land of the Moon and had a discus- 
| | sion there with a young man about the merits of 
British rule in India :—The young man in the course of his conversation with me 
dwelt on the tyranny of the rulers on the Moon and the indifference of 
his educated brethren towards the condition of their country. It occurred 
to me that the picture drawn by him also applied to India, where the 
rulers have, brought misery upon the people and deprived them of their 
lands. ‘he young man said that he was going to sell away his cattle 
in order to save his life, JI asked him if there was no other remedy. 
He ruefully replied, “There is none. Our own countrymen bave been 
the cause of our ruin. Dressed in a little brief authority they exercise 
arse upon the people like yonder policeman. Those who are anxious for 
the rise of their country must infuse a like feeling into the minds of their 
ignorant countrymen. If this be done, our country would become independent 
inno time. But it is not in the power of one man alone to accomplish this 
task,; societies must be formed for this purpose. I myself am working in this 
-direction, If it be the will of God, we shall soon make our country free, If 
I lose my life in this undertaking, I do not care for it at all, I am sure your 
rulers are no better than ours, If that be the case, you should make your 
country free by the same means as those employed by me.” I got angry at 
this treasunable suggestion and raised my hand to strike him, but it 
struck against the wall, and I was roused from my sleep. Just then my 
morning paper was brought into my room, and on reading therein an account 
of the Russian riots, I thought that the description agreed with what. I saw 
in my dream. Seing illiterate myself, I leave it to my educated countrymen | 
“yw. to Judge whether the above tallies with the state of things prevailing in this 
_ ountry, and if so, to derive what lesson they can from it. 
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12. Itisnotany difference in natural capacity, but a difference in education, 
lad al iat that has made the English people more patriotic, 
attonnt of Enclishmen to ‘isinterested and spirited than the Indians. Thoughtful 
pt of Englishmen to ai , : : 
keep tho Indians in perpe. persons are Of opinion that if Indian students 
tual servitude by withholding were to receive the same education as is imparted 
from. _— ~a ae ofa to English students, a wholesale change would take 
S’’Bhéla (1104), 23rd Sept, Place in the condition of this country within 50 years, 
English education has been compared by some writers 
to the milk of a tigress, and it really produces tiger-like qualities in those who 
imbibe it. But Indians receive a spurious kind of English education, and hence our 
educated men are not the equals of educated menin England. Instead of acquir- 
ing tiger-likequalities, our educated men only dress themselves in a tiger’s skin. 
Private schools have been opened in this country with the object of imparting a 
genuine Hnglish education to our young men, but this object will be frustrated 
.by the Universities Act. As Lala Lajpatrai says, patriotism is instilled into the 
minds of English students, whereas only loyalty is taught to Indians, because the 
rulersdo not think it expedient to teach patriotism to a subject race. This 
policy, however, is bound to prove suicidal inthelongrun. The patriotism of the 
conquered people is sure one day to pull down the edifice of the authority of the 
rulers. ‘There will be nothing improper in this, nay, if gymnasia of indepen- 
dence are built on the ruins of houses of bondage, the change will havea 
salutary effect upon the moral hygiene of other nations of the world, 


13. A contributor writing to the Chikitsak discourses as follows on the 
expediency of allowing natives of India to use arms 
Will the free use of arms asa precautionary measure against a possible Russian 
by the Indians result in a invasion of India :—If natives are trained in the use 
subversion of the British Prec * 2s 
yoke P of arms, it is not likely that they would prove a 
Ohikitsak (115), 27th Sept. danger to the stability of the British Indian Empire. 
History abounds in instances showing that the free use 
of arms by a subject race does not necessarily lead to the subversion of an alien 
yoke. ‘he whole question can be put in a nutshell in the shape of a dilemma. 
If the Indians are disunited, the mere possession of arms cannot possibly be of any 
use to them. If they are united, they wil! not find it difficult to procure arms 
in spite of all restrictions devised by the ingenuity of Government. How did 
the possession of arms help Indians at the time of the Mutiny ? Besides, if it 
is destined that our country should pass out of the hands of the English, it is just 
the same whether we conquer it or it falls a prey to Russia. The question, 
however, is not one of practical interest, as Russia is not at our gates at the 
present moment. We, however, hope that, as a remote effect of the Japanese 
victories, our rulers will treat us better than as mere beasts of burden; otherwise 
it will be too late for them to make a commencement in this direction, when 
a crisis actually arises and the enemy is at our doors, 


it. One M, K, Chitnis contributes a poetic effusion to the Shubhasuchaka 

to the following effect:—Is this the land of Maha- 

Reflections and hopes ofa yashtra, which was saved by Ramdas and Shivaji? 

ee aaricg Oe Is this the land where patriotism once flourished and 
ubhasuchaka (161), 22nd | pir : ; : 

Sept. where the rulers were vigilant in protecting their 

subjects and increasing their happiness? Is this the 

land where the people emancipated themselves from slavery and founded a 

famous kingdom ; where they regarded the enemies of the country as their own 

enemies and annihilated them without hesitation ? The remembrance of all this 

produces dejection of spirits, but at the same time cheers up the heart with the 

hope that the night will pass away and be followed by the bright dawn. 


15. “ After all Lord Curzon seems to have forgotten his discomfiture, 

and his mind has again begun to move in the 

Lord Curzon’s speech ysual groove of vain contemplations and verbose 

ee ' = pcan Sig speeches,......... No doubt the review that he took 

so Hoon ev "was a comprehensive one, but it was full of his ‘ patent’ 
Mahratta (11), 24th Sept. 

and oft-repeated phrases, and the whole looked more 

like an anxious attempt to be able to say the last word: in the eduéational 


controversy, so far as his regime was concerned, than anything 618@..¢-.0000 
cow 1368-—5 
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‘both for Lord Ourzon to claim credit for the new system or 
mts to resist that claim. “But we may ‘safely remark that 
be on deprecated the steering of the vessel of education by 
iticians in this country, he forgot that he himself, the real reforming 
genius at the bottom of all the present innovations, was no better than a 
politician in a foreign land. Then, again, His Lordship indulged in a futile 
and arrogant boast, when he asserted that ‘ of the real living life of the intellect, 
the character, the soul’ there were only rare and dim glimpses under the old 
system of higher education in India and that all this would be changed for the 
better under the new system. But we need’ not belabour what is apparently 
‘Meant as only the last word in the controversy by the retiring Viceroy. He is 
welcome to conjure up any pleasant pictures of the achievements of his reform- 
ing genius, if they are likely to serve as a comfort to him during his homeward 
journey.”’ 
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16. Lord Curzon is devoting the few short weeks, that are to elapse before’ 
Kesart (181), 26th Sept. Lord Minto’s arrival in India, in completing the 
arrangements for carrying out his mischievous educa- 
tional reforms. What could be the reason for the Directors of Public Instruction 
being summoned to Simla at this particular juncture? We for one think that 
Lord Curzon’s object could have been nothing else but to instruct the Directors 
to servilely push forward the retrograde policy -in educational matters, which 
was secretly matured and decided upon at the Simla Educational Conference of 
the Directors in 1901, His present speech before the Directors only consisted 
of specious sophisms, pompous platitudes and a cloud of verbiage shouted 
forth for his own glorification, But he is mistaken, if he thinks that such an 
utterance will delude the public and stem the tide of his unpopularity. In 
fact, the people have grown sick of his long-winded and grandiloquent utterances, 
and it would be a great relief to them, if he were to inflict no further speeches 
upon them before leaving the country. 


17. Under the heading “ University Reformation or Deformation,” the 
Oriental Review says :— “His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
valedictory address to the Directors of Public Instruc- 
| tion, assembled in solemn conclave at Simla, on 
University reforms, was a mere blowing of the trumpet of his so-called triumph. 
It is simply a paraphrase of his many harangues on the subject which we have 
discussed so often. In fact, His Lordship’s oratory is becoming monotonous 
and nauseating. The eloquence that was so well displayed and universally 
admired when happily employed is no longer heard, It has degenerated into 
a querulous monotone of casuistry and platitude, of self-laudation and self- 
glorification. In place of a dignified exposition of facts, in place of sustained 
and logical arguments, we havea tiresome repetition of what he has accom- 
plished, what imaginary evils he has eradicated, what doubtful nostrums he has 
¥ ropounded. The Indian Universities had gone to the dogs, and His Excel- 
t ency has compounded an elixir......... He has set the Thames of Indian edu- 
cation on fire, burnt up the rubbish and dredged the river! All before him— 


Oriental Review (13), 27th 
Sept. 


put on it. he is feeling his position humiliating and his 

_.. influence marred, and he is now letting off fireworks to dazzle the 

_ .~ English’ public so that in the-glare they may not truly gauge his down- 

‘fall. - He, may succeed in gulling the British nation into the belief that he 
J : | | 
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has been the greatest Viceroy India has had, but Indians have weighed him 
in the balance and found him wanting........ The attitude maintained by His 
Excellency in his Convocation address to the Calcutta University in 1899 
towards the system of higher education in vogue in the country prior to his 
‘reforms wus very different from that which he has adopted in his recent 
speech. In 1899 he spoke with respect and admiration of the system which 
in 1905 he reviles.......... Look at this picture and at that! All the 
same Lord Curzon’s Universities Act will be judged by its fruits. But so far 
what have been the fruits of the labours of the expert Senate of the Bombay 
University appointed under the new Act? ‘The Report of the Committee 
appointed by the Senate to draft regulations in respect of courses of study, 
etc., clearly shows that instead of raising the standard of University degrees 
positive attempts are made to lower it, and it is politicians and amateurs, 
such as the Honourable Sir P. M. Mehta, the Honourable Mr. C. H. Setalvad 
and Mr. N. V. Gokhale, who have protested against such attempts and are 
supported by some of the most experienced educationists like Principal Selby 
and Professor Bain.......... So the first fruits of the expert Senate do not 
tend to raise the standard and ideals of higher education in Western India, and 
it is the men of whom Lord Curzon has spoken so disparagingly and insojently 
that have come to its rescue! Surely, the mountains have laboured and 
brought forth a ridiculous mouse.” 


18. “As the Civil and Military Gazette puts it, ‘With Hamlet, India 
must once more exclaim—Words, words, words!’ 
The literary style, the diction, the arrangement, the 
rhetoric—in fact, everything that goes to make a good  speech— 
was perhaps unexceptionable in His Ixcellency’s latest utterance; but 
none the less was it marred by inordinate egotism, vanity and egregious want 
of taste, Prior to Lord Curzon’s advent everything in connection with educa- 
tion was bad. In his own words ‘there was something rotten in the state of 
Denmark,’ ‘ For years education in India had been muddling along with no one 
to look after it at head-quarters or to observe its symptoms ; ’ not that the will was 
wanting, but theability. ‘It was not that there had been deliberate or conscious 
neglect, but there was a deplorable lack of co-ordination, there was a vague- 
ness as to fundamental principles, slackness had crept in, standards had 
depreciated, and what was wanting was the impulse of a new life.’ Into this 
rotten state of affairs Lord Curzon ‘threw himself with burning zeal,’ and 
hey presto! the Augean stable is cleansed, and every branch of education, 
from primary teaching to post-graduate research, is reformed. And George 
Nathaniel Curzon isthe man who has doneit all, don’t you forget it! 
This wholesale condemnation of the work of others and _ glorification of his 
own are in execrable taste. Even if Lord Curzon’s measures in connection 
with education had been v hat he represents them to be, and even if they had 
accomplished everything he claims for them, this vain-glorious panegyric 
should never have been uttered over them, much less by His Excellency 
himself, and at a time when his propositions are disputed and his. conclusions 
have not been verified. Verily, as one English writer says, His Lordship 
is suffering froma ‘swelled head,’ a constitutional disease which has been 
intensified by seven years’ autocratic power and has brought about his humi- 
liation.” fe 


19. The Indu Prakdésh in its vernacular columns bitterly animadverts upon 

the general policy and particular measures of Lord 

National awakening pro- Curzon’s administration, and concurs in the opinion, 
duced among the Indians by said to have been expressed by a Calcutta paper, that 
Lord Ourzon's adminisira- the British Empire in India would not last for twenty 
' ears more, if the present state of things were allowed 
wane Pate OOF i continue, -It adds :—The curtailment of Municipal 


privileges, the fetters placed upon the liberty of 


Phania (15), 27tk Sept. 


the Press, the encroachments upon the time-honoured proprietory rights 


of agriculturists in their holdings and the partition of Bengal are some of 


‘the bitter legacies of his baneful administration, When one ponders over 


L 


: Sept. 


20 


these, one’s heart cannot but overflow with sorrow and indignation. Lord 
_Curzon’s — however, has resulted in one great indirect good to the 
country. reactionary measures have helped to produce a national awaken- 
_ing among the Indians and a desire to be self-reliant, and have, besides, given 4 
strong stimulus to national unity, which is a sure index of our future prosperitye 


° — 


“20, Lord Minto’s sole qualification for the Viceroyalty of India is that 
he has held the office of Governor-General of Canada, 
but the administration of Canada is chiefly carried 
on by Parliament and the Councillors and the 
Governor-General is a mere puppet in their hands. In fact it would be no 


The new Viceroy of India. 
Kesars (131), 26th Sept. 


‘exaggeration to say that any school-boy of mediocre talents can fill that post 


with credit. Itis said that the new Viceroy comes to India with an ‘ open mind’ 
on the military controversy. We have already explained that this description 
can be interpreted as meaning that His Lordship comes here with a ‘vacant mind. 
The recent utterance which the Viceroy-elect delivered in England confirms 
our view. His Lordship talked grandiloquently of sports and racing, and 
characterised fox-hunting as the noblest of games. The people may now rejoice 
that there is in store for them the same happiness, which they enjoyed during 
the regime of Lord Harris, who was an ardent votary of cricket. His Lordship 
really disclosed the depth and inner working of his mind when he remarked at 
the conclusion of his speech that, although he was going to India, his heart would 
remain behind with the hounds in the hunting-grounds of the Duke of 
Buccleuch. 


21. In his choice of Colonel Dunlop-Smith as Private Secretary, India 
ee a ee read Lord Minto’s message to her of active 
Danlop-Smith. as... Private sympathy tempered with wise forbearance. The 
Secretary by the new Vice- selection will be welcomed all over the country, espe- 
roy. cially in the Punjab and Rajputana, which are more 
Indian Spectator (7), 30th oy legs in the grip of famine. No officer we know of 
has such intimate knowledge of famine administration 
as Colonel Dunlop-Smith. But famine or no famine, Lord Minto’s semi-official 
adviser and keeper of conscience will prove equally helpful to him in the 
Political, Revenue and Military Departments, each of which he has served 
with acknowledged benefit to the country. It is next to impossible in these 
days to have an ideal Private Secretary like Sir Walter Lawrence, as it is impos- 
sible to have a succession of Viceroys like Lord Curzon, but the fact is worth 
mentioning that Colonel Dunlop-Smith worked as Private Secretary in the 
early eighties to one of the most righteous of Anglo-Indian rulers, and that, like 
Sir Charles Aitchison, he is still remembered gratefully by the princes and 
people of the Punjab.”’ 


22. ‘In his last budget speech Lord Curzon referred to several measures. 

. proposed to be sanctioned during the rest of his stay 

The Government of India in India for the benefit of the agriculturists in 

nt Caceres loans. accordance with the recommendations of the Famine 
n Spectator (7), 30th oe : “ale 

Sept. and Irrigation Commissions. Of one of these 

measures he said: ‘The degree and nature of 

Government aid by means of loans to agriculturists has also been treated by 

the Irrigation Commission, and is about to form the subject of a communica- 

tion to local Governments in which suggestions are made for rendering the 

penne system more simple, liberal and elastic’. The recommendations of the 

igation Commission may not all be given effect to during the few weeks 

that are still left for His Excellency in India. One of them has just been 


practically adopted—that of advancing loans on the spot. This is an important 


reform and will be felt as a great boon by the agricultural classes,......., ‘The 
abrupt termination of Lord Curzon’s stay in India may have prevented him 
from issuing instructions on the other useful recommendations designed to 


Make ¢akavi more popular. However, His Excellency leaves behind him a 


number of apostles, who, though under a different master, will carry’ on the 


\. beneficent work undertaken by him.” 
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23. ‘The administration of criminal law in India requires to be rendered 
Se ch ihe Gace humane in some respects than it is..,...... 
aot ee woe cs oacdie ot , in India the scale of punishment for offences is un- 
regulations for the imprison- Mecessarily severe in many instances, having regard 
ment of offenders. to the physique and docile character of the people 
Gujarats (45), 24th Sept, and the enervating effects of the climate. - Prisoners 
— require to be treated in a way calculated to influence 
their morals and convert them into useful members of society......... The 
Resolution of the Government of India, recommending remissions of sentences 
in proper cases when the total period of cumulative imprisonment exceeds 14 
years for more than one offence, lays down acorrect principle. The Govern- 
ment rightly regard it as undesirable on general grounds that prisoners should 
be confined in Indian jails for twenty or twenty-five years. The majority of 
the administrations that were consulted are of opinion that when the term of 
imprisonment, together with any remission earned under the rules, amounts to 
fourteen years, the question of remitting the remainder of the sentence should 
be decided: according tothe merits of each individual case.......... We hope 
the present Resolution of the Government of India will serve as an incentive 
to good conduct on the part of convicts sentenced to long terms of imprison- 
ment,” 


24 The boycott carnival in Bengal has been going on for a good while 
now. Ina .certain sense it has been a tragi-comedy, 
Oe er as oe ae and we cannot but confess that in that misguided 
lw in putting a stop to Province much has been done in the nama of prtrio- 
the extravagances of agitation tism of which all genuine patriots should feel deeply 
against the partition of ashamed.......... The silly vapourings against the 
Bengal. British Government, the seditious circulars, the 
Jam-e-Jamshed (29), 30th) ott org of intimidation to peaceful citi d 
Sept., Eng. cols, : : P or 
outrages in certain cases have given to the present 
agitaticn an aspect which is far from merely comic. Surely the Government 
have kept enough patience with these worthy patriots, and those who really feel - 
for the good name of their country may now unhesitatingly demand that the long 
arm of the law be now made to reach not only taose who txke part in these 
unseemly ¢amashas, but also those who pull the strings from behind and inspire 
these insane proceedings. HKnough time has been given them to look at 
things from a clearer perspective, and since all warnings and good advice have 
been wasted, it is the duty of all true and honest patriots to rally to the 
side of the authorities and help them in suppressing a movement, that has 
become so dangerous to everything they could cherish and value in their 
national life.”’ ) 


25. ‘*It is believed that there are swadeshis, who: aim at injury to foreign 

Tho swadeshi movement, 4 Manufactures rather than the prosperity of their own 
Indian Spectator (7), 30th countrymen, and hence the disinclination. of many 
Sept. to associate themselves with the movement. The 
Government has for years acknowledged the swadesht principle about which 
we have begun only now to make much fuss, Lord Curzon in his speech at 
the Delhi Art Exhibition deprecated the unnecessary use of English furniture by 
Indian noblemen, and Tottenham Court Road was up in arms against him. A 
leading Birmingham paper took him to task the other day for having said in his 
last budget speech that the new Department of Commerce and Industry was 
intended to help Indian enterprise, and not mereiy English, The Government 
has already established factories to make India independent of the foreign supply 
of the material required by the army, and thousands of labourers earn their 
- living in these factories. What is there, asked the Birmingham paper, to 
prevent the Government from manufacturing the material needed for the 
railways locally? Asa matter of fact the Railway Board has just sanctioned 
‘an arrangement enabling the railwaysto purchase wagon frames and other 
materials locally. It is Indian economists, who have been somewhat lukewarm 
about the swadveshs movement, lest it should attract foreign capital into India, 
If the people who pass resolutions will not put their money into the movement, 
the foreign capitalists will certainly take advantage of the demand for local 
manufactures. A great deal of quiet and steady work is needed to make India 
con 1368—6 
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industrially ‘ as self-reliant ‘as her resources can permit. ‘Soda-water’ en- 
thusiasm will not only do little good, it may do positive harm, Mr. Shackleton 


will be awakened by the swadeshi din, and he may again bring forward his 
motion to reduce or abolish the import duties on cotton goods. We do not 
believe that the Government will yield.. Yet hostile professions, just for the 
momentary pleasure of the excitement, will do no good.”’ 


*26, The Gujardti makes the following comments on the strictures made 
Gujaréti (25), Ist Oct by the Mahrdtta and some Poona journals on the 
ie. cae * statistics regarding the imports and indigenous 
. production of yarn and woven goods, quoted by the 
paper in a recent issue with a view to demonstrate the futility of the boycott 
movement :—‘“‘ The facts and figures we published two weeks ago have destroyed 
the sweet delusions of unbridled and excited imagination and swept off at 
one stroke the cobwebs of ignorant fancy.......... The kind of profitless 
discussion that the publication of the figures has elicited and the personal 
attacks it has brought down upon the devoted head of this writer, show how 
shallow is the foundation upon which the movement rests at present in many 
places inspite of empty vapourings. Men, who cannot face the incontrovertible 
logic of facts and figures or appreciate the antecedent necessity of determining 
the requirements of the country before adequate measures can be successfully 
devised, condemn themselves out of their own mouths. If the movement is to 
succeed, one of the very first measures that will have to be undertaken in each 
district and presidency in regard to each leading industry is the kind of investi- 
gation pursued in these columns in relation to the whole country in the depart- 
ment of cotton manufactures alone. Then alone will the swadeshis know precisely 
where they are at present, how much they are in a position to attempt 
by raising the necessary capital and in what direction they are to go for 
the .right methods of solution...;....... The swadeshts cannot afford to 
live in a fool’s paradise or build castles in the air. Empty vaunting, 
irresponsible babbling and mortal fear of statistical calculations cannot 
possibly help the cause of any great economic movement,............. We invite 
the attention of every thoughtful well-wisher of the sewadeshi movement to 
the figures given below. None need be disappointed. Rome was not built 
inaday. But no amount of hollow-sournding noise and denunciation and 
no number of reckless misrepresentations and mean-minded insinuations, 
even if they. emanated from ‘patriotic’ journals in Poona, can be of any 
use in furthering the cause of the movement. It is go-ahead Bombay, along 
with Almedabad and Nagpore, and that are destined to play a distinguished 
and honourable rdle in the industrial development of India.” 


27. “Itseems a pity that the swadeshit movement should have any political 
significance given toitatall. If properly directed, 
Daily Telegraph (3), 2ist the movement would render most valuable aid in doing 
Sept. , what, despite the detractions of agitators and those 
| who thrive by stirring up the worst feelings of the 
people, Government have been earnestly trying to do, namely, to encourage 
native industries,......... The swadeshi movement simply strives to induce the 
people of this country to manufacture what they want for themselves, and 
eschew what is offered them by other: countries. This would help money to 
circulate in India instead of going out of the country.......... It will take 
years of patient labour before industries can be built up which will make 
India a self-supporting country. But that such a consummation should come, 
that it will come, is as certain asthe day. Thatit will not be hastened by 
political upheavals, by revolutionary outpourings or recriminations, by risings 
or assassinations is equally certain. It will come only as the result of the 
labours of men who think and act quietly.” | 


28, Mr. J. A. Wadia writes to the Indian Textile Journal :—It is said 
Indian ‘Tewtile Journal ‘@2t the swadeshs movement has its origin in the 
(8), 15th Sept —.~=~S«CTesentment felt by the people of Bengal against the 
ere, British rule owing to the partition of Bengal. [ 


' Snterpret -this movement in a different light. Ithink that in the history of 


eeonomie India this is the first time the people are unconsciously moving on the 


28. 2 


right track, No doubt, this movement is accompanied by a great deal of vagaries 
and, like everything else Indian, may fizzle out soon: The more so, as India 


cannot supply all her requirements. India is an extremely poor country, and. 


we have been told that our bleeding is effected through the medium of Home 
charges which come to about £18 million sterling annually. This is now 
being largely discounted. We know that these Home charges are mostly 
for services rendered, such as interest on loans, purchase of stores and 
plant, &c, To my mind the annual lossto India is about £3} million sterling, 
for which we have no tangible return. This sum is paid by us annually for 
pensions and furlough allowances., We have, on the other hand, an immense 
advantage in borrowing in London at low rates of interest for public works 
and financing our vast trade, which we owe to our connection with 
England, to say nothing of the benefit which we reap by peace in the 
country itself. Sir William Wedderburn at a friendly gathering at Pinner 
unburdened himself as follows: ‘As in the plague so in the famine, the 
cause of mortality was the chronic destitution of the masses. This destitution 
was quite unnecessary ; India had all the elements of wealth, rich soil, a fine 
climate, labour abundant, cheap and skilful. With fair-play India should be 
a garden instead of a place of desolation.’ ‘This is really a true picture, 
and I entirely agree with it, but his remedies are absurd. He says: 
‘Why then was no remedy applied? Because the Government refuse to 
make the necessary economic (village) inquiry, without a diagnosis the 
disease could not be properly treated.’ What is the good of an inquiry 
which will tell us what we already know, viz., our abject poverty? I 
admit the bleeding, but that bleeding is taking place through the medium 
of free trade, That and that alone is responsible for our misery. In 
other respects, there is no country in the world better off than we are, 
ivan saan You are now pouring into the country, with the help of free trade, 
leather goods, woollen goods, cotton goods. All these we are in a position to 
make. Remove your excise duties, and impose an all round 10 per cent. duty 
on all foreign goods, and within ten years $0 per cent. of our requirements in 
the above articles will be supplied by ourselves.......... Japan, whom we admire 
so much, and whom we wish toimitate in every respect, is building up very 
fast large industries with the help of protection. We alone are struggling, [ 
am willing to admit that the fault does not entirely lie with our rulers, who 
have not prevented us from starting jute mills and other kinds of manufacture. 
I admit that even without the stimulus of a reasonable protection we ought to 
have cut a better figure. But our people are ignorant, wanting in adminis- 
trative capacity, and their leaders are more or less showy men, working merely 
for vulgar applause...,....... Failing fiscal freedom, I too amin favour of a 
boycott, which should be extended only to those goods which could be easily 
procured in the country. A general boycott may be impracticable, but the 
patriotic sentiment of the Bengalis, if kept within bounds, deserves the sympathy 
and admiration of the whole of India.’’ 


29. Whatever certain Anglo-Indian journalists may say, it is evident from 
isn necimaiiae the prominence given to the swadesht movement in 
_ ROT teen Ue ae Ganpati celebrations as weil as from the meetings 
that are being held all-over the country that the .agitation is steadily gaining 
eround in Mabarashtra. Encouragement of indigenous manufactures and boy- 
cott of British goods are two phases of the same movement indissolubly con- 
nected together. Exclude the bovcott from the swadeshi movement, and the 
- latter becomes lifeless. People will not persevere in the swadesht movement, 
unless they burn with indignation at Manchester forcing upon us thirty 
crores worth of piece-goods and robbing the country of so much wealth. Let 
our capitalists be convinced that the people are resolved to encourage native 
manufactures at any sacrifice, and they will concentrate all their energies upon 
making India a great manufacturing country. Such being the case, it is difficult 
to see why some of our countrymen should be sensitive on the question of boy- 
cott. They are afraid, it appears, to wound the feelings of British manufacturers, 
We would ask these supersensitive people whether the begygary, to which their. 
countrymen have already been reduced owing to the destruction of Indian 
industries and which is staring in the face of their children and grand-children, 
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dees not. move them to pity: We will ‘put it to them. how unnatural it 


seems. that. they should be anxious for the well-being of Manchester and 


utierly indifferent towards the interests of their own kith and kin. The fact is 
that-the swadesht movement has not been started to injure British manufac- 
turers but simply to revive native industries, and if in trying to gain 
this object we do hurt British susceptibilities, we are not responsible for 
it, Have we not wasted many years in humouring and supplicating the 
British public for granting our prayers? If we are to be soscrupulous about 
not -wounding British susceptibilities, why should we have held the National 
Congress for so many years? Are there not many Englishmen to whom that 
body has proved to be a bete noire? The present movement will only add 
afew more to their number, and do nothing else. Similarly, the argument 
against the boycott that the British matufacturers would cause retaliatory 
duties to be imposed on indigenous industries is not worth consideration, for 
there is no guarantee that the British will not try to kill our industries, when 
they see them prospering even without the aid of a boycott.. They have been 
selfish enough to doso in the past, Andif the revolution of thought during 
the last 12 years has really been lost upon British statesmen, and they are 
still bent upon compassing the destruction of Indian industries, then it is 
practically the same whether they do so to-day or a dozen years hence. 
If our industries are destined to be strangled, why postpone the fatal day at all P 
But we presume that in view of the present revolution in thought as well as the 
changed condition of Asia, the British will not dare to repeat their old 
devices for throttling our industries. The times are positively in our 
favour. If our determined efforts fail to bear fruit even under such favourable 
circumstances, then the fault will not le at our doors. But to harp upon 
imaginary difficulties menacing our path*.is a sign of deplorable mental 
imbecility. 


30. We should not be deterred from |joining the swadeshi movement by 
apprehensions about its possible failure. It is futile 

on Sees ees See a to ’ speculate arse ne | whether the movement 
would endure or collapse. If it is likely to do the least good to our country, we 
should not waver, but throw ourselves heart and soul into it. Noone could have 
dreamt that Shivaji’s predatory excursions would ultimately lead to the founda- 
tion of the Mahratta HNmpire. Had Shivaji paused to determine whether all 
his acts were in consonance with the formulas of logic and political economy, 
Hinduism would have been inevitably doomed. We, too, like Shivaji have to 
win a kingdom and free ourselves and our religion from the trammels of alien 
interference, and we must, therefore, act resolutely like him. We do not mean 
to say that we should overthrow the British Empire, but we should certainly 
check the lawlessness of foreign merchants as far as possible. We should remove 
the hindrances thrown by foreigners in the way of the agricultural development. 
of the country. The swadeshi movement can help us in this direction. If we 


wish to improve our lot, we must not let go the present favourable opportunity 
afforded to us. 


31, In the course of its second article on ‘‘ Patriotism and the swadeshi 

ct ? th of vatrio. movement,” the Gujarati writes :—The present-day 
din cae the Indiens a, Ulers of India practise oppression upon the people, 
indicated by -swadeshi move- being led away by the notion that the latter are 
ment and a hope for the lacking in patriotism. The devotion of the Indians to 
future rise of the gountry>, their sovereign is misinterpreted as a sign of their 
* Gujardés (25), 24th Sept. i norance or weakness. The wealth of the country is 
being steadily drained away, and owing to the want of national unity among 
the people they are subjected to all sorts of ill-treatment. ‘The leaders of 
the people have now probed the danger of a continuance of the present 
state of things and begun to educate the masses to a realisation of their 
degraded condition, It appears, however, that our rulers have not fathomed 
the depth of sincere patriotism which at present stirs our hearts. ‘The Indians, 
being a docile and forbearing people, have hitherto quietly borne the injustice 
and indignities inflicted upon them. But their;power of endurance has now been. 
sted. ‘They have learnt to contrast their misery with the happiness enjoyed 

by other ‘nations, and the first fruits of the awakening among them are 


% 
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to be witnessed in the boycott movement. It was in Bengal that the 
British Empire in India took its rise, and it is there that the present campaign 
against foreign trade has been started. This coincidence fosters the hope 
that in course of time the present agitation will prove highly advantageous to 
the country. The movement may not be crowned with complete success, but 
the benefit, however slight, which it might confer upon the country 
must be highly prized, When the patriotic spirit, now manifesting itself in the 
direction of patronising country-made goods, attains its full growth, we can 
hope to see the rise of the country. More than a century ago England strug- 
gled hard to develop her trade at the expense of America, but the séunds of ** my 
country and its rise” reverberated in two young hearts, withthe result that 
America after a bloody war was enabled to throw off the British yoke. England 
did all she could to curb the patriotic spirit of the Americans, but it asserted itself 
with irresistible force like a spring, which rebounds to its normal position with 
redoubled energy the moment the pressure upon it is relaxed. It is to be 
hoped that the British have not forgotten the moral of this bitter lesson. 
It is premature to speculate at present ou the ultimate fate attending the efforts 
made by Anglo-Indians to stem the advancing tide of Indian patriotism. But 
this much is certain that the patriotic spirit, which is gradually gaining its 
hold on the hearts of Indians, will prove an invaluable instrument in future 
in bringing about the rise of the country. 


32. ‘It pains us to see that students ‘guilty’ ofa natural partiality for 
_ the swadeshi movement should be treated so harshly 
Students and the swadesht 4. they have actually been in some places. The case 
movenient. | | . 
Mahrétta (11), 24th Sept.; Of the Amraoti students has already come to the 
Kesart (131), 26th Sept. notice of our readers. We now learn that modifying the 
recommendation of the Head Master of the Amraoti 
High School for their expulsion, the Director of Public Instruction, Central 
Provinces, has ordered the ring-leaders to be absolutely rusticated for one year 
and their followers for a like period in case they do not re-join the Boarding- 
house.. The boys so punished are, moreover, not to be admitted in any other 
school in the Central Provinces. In another case the affair has ended with 
severe caning. The boys of the Kolhapur High School, who had prayed 
for swadesht paper being supplied to them during their Preliminary examination, 
found on the last day of the examination that the paper was of foreign manu- 
facture, They thereupon flared up with discontent, indignantly tore the paper to 
pieces then and there and left the hall notwithstanding the orders of the Prin- 
cipal to the contrary. Asa result each boy, irrespective of his age and physical 
condition, received a uniform caning, in which the Kuropean Principal and the 
Parsi Vice-I’rincipal actively assisted. Inabig private school at Poona, again, 
things had very nearly come to this pass, buf the teachers discreetly enough 
maintained the school discipline by acceding to the humble and reasonable prayer 
of the students to be allowed only swadeshi paper for writing their answers on....... 
In the present crisis when the tide of popular feeling in favour of the swadesht 
movement is very high, boys might be expected to behave no better or no 
worse than boys.......... We pray the teachers to remember that ‘there are 
some faults so nearly allied to excellence that we can scarce weed out the vice 
without eradicating the virtue,’ as Goldsmith says. A boy at school is 
naturally in a stage of life when the mind is very impressionable. Though the 
breadth of his mind is necessarily limited at the time, still there is nothing to 
prevent him from being animated with the same glow of high principle and 
noble impulse as mark out his elders as public-spirited men or even patriots. 
Consequently even a school-boy may often exhibit an attitude of mind towards 
his teachers, whiéh may dangerously border on insubordination. But just as 
in the larger world, outside the school premises, an illegal act can possibly bea 
highly moral one, so also within the school itself a student may often feel an 
impulse to do acts which, though likely to transyress the tzchnical limits 
laid dowa by a severe code of discipline, may yet deserve to be secretly 
admired and dealt with only by a gentle hand to save appearances before 
the public. Supposing that the school-boys asked to be supplied with oaly 
swadesht paper for writing their answers on, where is the prejudice to school 
discipline and where the harm to public policy, if their wish were gratitied ? 
con 1368—7 
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vaieconsse When it is a standing rule of Government that paper for office use, 


mong other stores, should, .as far as possible, be taken from paper factories 
within the country, when a whole mil! like the Reay Paper mill of Poona 
counts Government as its largest and most constant customer, we fail to see 
show it should be regarded as culpable in a school-boy to say that he would 
like to have swadesht paper to write upon, if possible. Is not the repression of 
‘such eminently reasonable and laudable impulses inconsistent with the boast 
that the object of all education is or should be the formation of character ?” 
ap Kesaré learns that as a sequel of the case of breach of discipline among 
he students of the Rajaram High School, Kolhapur, Mr. Bijapurkar, Professor 
of Sanskrit at the Rajaram College, has been dismissed from service and that 
65 students have been refused permission to appear at the ensuing Matriculation 
Examination. ‘lhe paper ironically expresses its astonishment that scandals like 
the above are not of more frequent occurrence in a Durbar, which is anim- 
ated by an imveterate desire to curry favour with Europeans and to 
anticipate the wishes of Political officers. It considers the whole affair as a 
striking proof of the decadence of the country. | 


: 


33, “The cat is out of the bag at last. The Congress movement is often 

Sh idh tis iin del thin of the arraigned for entertaining immoderate and impracti- 
beset vectra cable aims, not the least of which is the wholesale 
Rést Gosiér (34), 24th expulsion of the British from this country, and 
Bept., Eng. cols.; Gujardt the displacement of the existing form of Government 
Mittra (26), 24th Sept., Eng. by some institution of a democratic character, The 
wed wiser section of the leaders of the national movement 
repudiate with pious contempt such a gross and palpable accusation, and 
ascribe the same to the diseased imagination of mischief-making designers. 
According to their interpretation of Congress aims and methods, that body does 
not seek to upset the existing form of Government, but simply to strengthen 
and support it by means of a co-operating deliberative assembly working in 
identical grooves and towards a common end. It is, however, notorious 
that Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, the father and founder of the Congress movement, 
with a candour all hisown made a public confession some years ago that the 
British should leave the country, bag and haggage, and allow its administrative 
affairs to be managed by the Indians....... Years have rolled by since Mr. Dada- 
bhai gave public utterance to that unfortunate statement, when untaught by past 
experience, another leader of the Congress has made bold to make a still more 
emphatic confession of its ultimate designs, It is no longer a reckless state- 
ment hazarded from the public platform by an exponent of the Congress in 
the heat of the moment. It is a deliberate assertion made by one in no less 
a position than that of a Congress delegate, sent out by common consent and 
amidst the universal cheering and high expectations of Congressmen 
for the purpose of airing their views and grievances before the British 
public. We refer to the recent statement made by Mr. Lajpat Rai, the Punjab 
delegate in England, who is now stumping the country with Congress oratory, 
and bungling its affairs witha knack all hisown. In thecourse of his speech he 
openly called upon Englishmen to grant Liome Rule to his countrymen and threa- 
tened that if England did not give it to India pleasantly, she might have to 
do so unpleasantly. Moreover, he who preached foreign domination and held 
it to be for the good of any country was, according to Mr. Lajpat Rai, either a 
knave ora fool. So far, so good. We have no desire to fall out with the 
Punjab delegate for his outspoken bluntness and the temerity of his viows. 
If he holds that India is ripe for self-government, or that self-government is 
ever possible in a country like India with its divided races and their conflicting 
interests, he is welcometo bis opinion. ........ But while giving a report of his 
speech, the Congress journal, India, has omitted the very portion to 
which we have taken exception above. We wonder why this most important 
and vital portion of the speech was eliminated from the report.......... It 
shows, beyond all doubt, that even India, the Congress organ, does not 
think it advisable to give that statement a wider publicity, and that it 
indirectly participates in our contention that wanton and reckless statements 
like this are calculated: to do more harm than good to the country’s cause.” 
[The Guj ardt Mitra also severely condemns the utterances of Lala Lajpat 
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Rai and says:—‘ The Congress surely can never for a moment give its 
support tothe views so indiscreetly expressed by Lala Lajpat Rai without 


seriously discrediting itself. The Punjab delegate is in England not to venti- 
late his personal views, but to give an authoritative expression to the 
views and opinions of the Congress before the British elector. To disown the 
man is the only fair and just course to adopt for the Congress, which has given 
repeated assurances that it does not ask for anything like Home Rule for 
India. Cannot the Congress arrange to place less idealistic or dreamy and 
more practical and intelligent proposals before the British public ? ’’| 


34. “The Times of India ina recent issue devotes nearly nine columns 

a ag f India and to a sensational description of the horrors attending 
the ngliation for improving the working of the Bombay cotton mills, and strenu- 
the conditions of work in the OUsly urges legislative interference on behalf of the 
Bombay mills. oppressed and ill-used mill operatives.......... We 
8 f a age (3), 24th will presently deal in detail with the counts of its 
oe indictment against the rapacious and greedy mill 
agents, but we must confess to a feeling of surprise that this self-elected friend 
of the Indian labourers should have chosen this particular juncture for the 
ventilation in a somewhat hysterical fashion of certain well-known defects 
in the present day management of the cotton mills. Is it meant as a counter- 
blast to the swadeshi movement? It is now a patent fact that the wave of 
patriotism, which has given birth to the agitation in favour of indigenous 
articles, is spreading all over the Jand. Itis also evident that as it gains in 
volume and strength, the cotton industry will receive a powerful impetus to the 
detriment of Lancashire. Now legislative interference, whatever its motive, 


must add to the cost of production and curtailment of profits. This will 


be a natural consequence of the adoption of the recommendation of the 
Times of India, and people must not be blamed if they see in if an attempt to 
hamper our only industry of importance on this side of India. Apart from 
its merits, it is singularly inopportune. ver since the Government of 
India by its one-sided currency legislation struck a deadly blow at the 
vitals of the cotton industry in 1893, most of the mills have dragged a 
precarious existence, the invested capital, asthe late Mr. Tata showed, 
has actually disappeared in several cases, and even of those concerns 
that survived the severe trials of the last ten years, the shares are 
still ata discount, A few mills only have been able to keep their heads 
above water, the shares of many being still below par. Just when the time 
is coming for recovering the lost ground, this Anglo-Indian journal hastens 
to make a proposal that must reduce profits, and discourage the extension of 
cotton factories. It might be remembered that the same journal took up the 
cudgels on behalf of the poor Indian weavers on the ground that some Indian 
mills practised short-reeling. ‘hat agitation must have been inspired by vested 
interests in Lancashire and their agents in Bombay, but the inquiry instituted 
by the Government showed the hollowness of the agitation, One may, therefore, 
well pause before lending a too ready ear to proposals that emanate from 
quarters, which can be suspected to be somewhat interested and biased.......... 
We must next proceed to deal with the charges levelled at the present day mill 
management. The first count of the indictment is that the hours of work 
of the mill operatives are much too long, and impose a heavy strain on the 
physical and mental energies of the operatives, and that they ought to be 
restricted to 12 hours a day. Now speaking generally, the mills in this 
province work from sunrise to sunset. The hours of work coms to about 114 
hours in the coldseason and rise to about 13 in summer. ‘The labourers get rest 
for half an hour in the middle of the day, atid the mills are closed once a week 
and on two or three important holidays. The installation of electric light 
has enabled the mill-owners to prolong the working hours, but shifts of 
labourers are generally used, and experience has proved that working by 
night increases the waste of material and results in unsatisfactory work. 
It is possible that some agents avail themselves of the electric light in 
order to increase their gains at the expense of the shareholders, but the 
remedy for such stray cases is not legislation, but the concerted action of the 
shareholders, who are the principal losers by the practice. Eyen in England 
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ratives work for'55 hours in the week, but the work of one English 
Jabourer is equal to that of at least four Indians. The fact is that the latter 
“work in an easy-going, half-hearted fashion, and frequently leave their work for 


a smoke and a little rest, or on pretence of answering the calls of nature. Their 
ye 


attendance in the factory room is from 10 to 12 hours according to 


e 
: 
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ee the season of the year. The conditions of work are not so hard as the 
ee : writer in the Zéimes paints them.......... It is irrelevant to urge that 
Es - Jabour in the tropics is exhausting. The assertion must be qualified by 
‘ee the fact that those who undergo it are used to it from birth, and can 
| -  gndure it fairly well. The construction cf the buildings is such that there 
is always sufficient light and fresh air, and in any case the Factory Inspectors 
. @an enforce these requirements......... We are not opposed absolutely to 
limitation of working hours, but 1383 hours in the long days and 113 in 
the cold weather ought for the present to be left undisturbed. The 
only change that we would advocate is that the time of recess should 
be extended from half an hour to one full hour. This will enable the operative 
to go out and breathe fresh air, and benefit the employer indirectly. 
The employment of child labour is the second count of the indictment, but 
the attack is substantially directed against the insufficiency of the inspecting 
establishment. Speaking for our own city we have no reason to believe that the 
charge is sustainable, for we have no less than four officers doing the inspection. 
The rule that no child under 9 should be employed is, we believe, not often infring- 
ed, and all minors between 9 and 14 are employed as half-timers, if their age is 
certified by the Civil Surgeon. The State has made no provision for the free 
education of this young population, and if it insisted that they should not be 
employed at all, it would be a calamity tothe poor people as bad as famine. 
It is quite possible that half-timers are sometimes worked as full-timers, but 
no respectable mill manager would do it. The only remedy that can be 
suggested in this connection is that the inspection should be more effective, 
But it should always be borne in mind that the mills feed the poor 
people, and that any unnecessary stringency will defeat its object and 
harm the operatives. The last count of the indictment is that the age 
of adolescence fixed for mill-hands, viz. 14, is too low, and that in any 
case no adult should be allowed to be a full-timer unless his physical 
capacity is certified by a medical officer. To this suggestion, which is un- 
doubtedly conceived in the interest of the operatives, we must demur on practical 
grounds. Already there are reports current that the certification of minor 
operatives is attended with a considerable amount of corruption. We are, 
of course, speaking generally, and do not refer to any particular time or place, 
| but the evil no doubt exists, and the necessity of requiring a certificate of 
| physical fitness will considerably aggravate it and demoralize all concerned. 
| The ideas of physical fitness may vary with the different certifying officers, 
and no common standard is practically attainable. Even as it is, the age rules 
are very unsatisfactorily worked, though the test is definite. The test of 
physical fitness is a fluctuating factor that will prove too elastic in actual 
working. Before concluding we trust that the Government will appoint an 
independent Commission to inquire into the matter and not accept as final the 
statements made by the Times of India.” 


.85. Mr. V. A. Talcherkar “ewe to the Indu Prakdsh :—* As carder and 

. spinner I have now been inthe textile line for over 

Aig Pe a (oer ee a8 years and have thus been in close touch with the 
eg mill-hands of Bombay......... As regards the com- 
plaint about the poor physique of the mill operatives, it is unfortunately true, 
but it has been so for years before the advent of electric light in this city. 
seseeseee AS to physical or nervous strain, one thing should be borne in mind 
that the tension is never so continuous as is imagined owing to the malingering 
habits of the workers. Throughout the day, at frequent intervals, may be seen 
processions of these hands leaving and returning to their work from various exits, 
A casual visitor may perhaps not see it; an attentive and accustomed observer 
ean easily mark how a number of them waste their employ«r’s time while resort- 
~“ mg to the privies, the smoking shed or the drinking-water tanks, No 
. ardountof supervision or measures of discipline will avail in checking this inve- 
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29. 
terate habit, eall it malingering-or enforced needful rest, by. which the services» 
of nearly a third of the hands employed are practically: lost for the major part - 
of the day....... Extra hands have to be entertained regularly for the purpose - 
of helping and relieving these workers, while they are snatching spells of 
rest,.......... A fair comparison in the matter of fatigue between Lancashire opera- 
tives and the Konkani mill-hands is not possible: the superior power and 
endurance of the Asiatics is well-known. The Lancashire operative, moreover, 
does not, like his Indian brother, fly to his ‘gaum’ or village avery year for 
rest and recuperation. If overpowering fatigue really knocked them down 
at the end of their day’s labour, they would not turn night into day by 
prolonged hours, well up to midnight, spent in singing bhajans, ballads 
and opera songs to the accompaniment of the ta/, the murdang, the toon- 
toont and the duff.......... Again it is a striking fact how these people without 
compulsion of any kind, direct or indirect, deliberately flock to mills working 
extra hours to the great detriment of concerns working normal time, wherein 
& marked fall-off in attendance has been noticeable of late. Mr, Fraser 
has drawn a true picture of the iuaterior of a cotton mill and its 
atmosphere : it is in all conscience bad for human beings to stay long therein 
and the surroundings are no less unhealthy; but much more so are the 
‘chawls,’ the homes ofthese workers...... It is my humble opinion that every 
minute a mill-hand lingers longer in a cotton mill rather than in his ‘ chawl ’ is 
a distinct hygienic gain to him. Asa matter of fact not a few mill-hands are 
known to attend the mill premises much earlier than the starting hour simply 
for a short sleep denied them in their own homes. One indirect advantage, 
and that by no meansa small gain to the mili-hands at the present juncture, 
is their enlorced immunity from the temptation of drinking and gambling. Of 
the latter vice they are slaves, as many have confessed to me. ‘The protracted 
hours of work leave the operatives no more than about three-quarters of 
an hour before the liquor shops close. This practically prevents them 
from drinking, gambling, or roaming about places of ill repute. The police 
will bear testimony that the neighbourhood of mills working at night is now 
more or less free from the rowdyism which tormerly prevailed in the localities 
and tried their patience, The Bombay mill-hands may conveniently be 
grouped into five classes, véz., (1) The model hand—steady, sober and regular 
in attendance. He is a family man to whom the smallest increase in wages 
isa boon. He is reliable and knows lis duty to his employers. ‘To him over- : 
time work is welcome. (2) The ‘ Budlivala’ or substitute, who as a rule 
fights shy of fixed employment, and works only temporarily in lieu of others. 
(3) ihe ‘Athawada’ or seven-day man, so nicknamed from his habit of 
working only seven days at a stretch every alternate week and taking complete 
respite from labour in the intervening weeks. (4) ‘he ‘ Mowali,’ the easy-going 
masher—the Bohemian class—working and resting as he lists—a gay man given 
to vice, (5) The ‘ Dada,’ the vagabond—the hooligan elass--lazy like the 
‘Mowali,’ but dangerous : for obvious reasons the number of these men is small . 
in the mills. Great care is necessary in seeking correct information as to the | 
real condition and needs of the mill operatives and only men of known character 
from Class I are to be relied upon for opinions. The views of the other classes 
are of little value. ‘These men would inveizh not only azainst the extra hours, 
but even against the ordinary hours, if they saw a chance of realizing it.,..,.. ... 
‘The ‘ Athawada’ and ‘ Mowali’ classes are everywhere the despair of job bers 
and heads of departments. Outside the four last classes, there are the 
self-constituted leaders and well-wishers.of the mill-hands, but who are not of 
them, know little of their real condition and wants and have never 
in their individual capacity becn* known to help the distressed or the needy 
among the operatrves. hese men get up and preside at public meetings of 
mill-hands and pass resolutions. A few years ago (November 1902) the 
public witnessed the sad spectacle of some of these so-called leaders openly 
disowned by the men. The opinions of these men (generally clerks, school- 
masters, chawl-owners, tavern-keepers, actors and printers) and the views 
embodied in their ‘ resolutions’ should be received with caution...,...... The 
work of interviewing and getting at the truth in the real. interests of the men 
is no easy task to an outsider, when even the employer himself is often ill- 
posted up in the ways of his men, The reason is not far toseek, In the majority — 
of cases the managers and mill officers—the source of his information—are not 
con 1368—8 : : 
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ndus, and they depend for their ideas upon their assistants, the jobbers, who 
ow which way the wind blows and say what is likely to please their superiors. 
T ie gard sy heads of departments are, again, drawn chiefly from the 
upper and middle classes, and these can hardly be expected to pronounce in 
favour of over-time unless they havea personal interest in the mills, In any 
enquiry, therefore, that may be set on foot to afford relief to the mill-hands, 
the facts I have briefly touched upon are, I submit, worth taking into 
account.” 


36, A correspondent of the Kalpataru, referring to the agitation led by 
the Times of India against long hours in Bombay 
joa” Ax: mills, says :—‘‘ The swadeshi movement will possibly 
Be cause some new mills to be started in Calcutta. To 
nip them in the bud the Bombay Times had shed crocodile tears for the mill- 
hands under the pretext of humanity. Why did not the Times raise its 
powerful voice ever before? It is just and proper that the mill-hands 
should not be compelled to work for 15 hours a day. But the suggestion comes 
so opportune that I, for one, think that it solely emanates from the sordid 
animosity of Europeans against the Natives.......... Europeans are capable 
of doing anything mean under such pretexts, These coated pills we can no 
longer swallow after a close connection of half a century with them. 
There was a custom amongst the Hindus to offer a living human being 
to propitiate the goddess or god concerned at the time of building a castle 
or a palace. We have to build a nation, and it matters not if all the mill- 
hands are placed at the altar of martyrdom. Surely the time is drawing 
near and near, when these Europeans will receive what they pay us in the form 
of these crocodile tears at quadruple interest.” 


37. % Weare glad tosee that the Times of India has taken up the subject of 
the excessive hours of labour in the Bombay millsina 
thorough-going fashion...... It has organised a special 
enquiry by a responsible and capable representative, 
and |::s thus verified the worst charges that have been made ‘against the mill- 
owners of Bombay, Some of these charges, especiaily those referring to the illegal 
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- employment of children, we hope to hear of again in the local Courts of justice. 


There ean be little doubt that the law has been defiantly and flagrantly violated 
in a wholesale fashion, and in a manner to merit the severest penalties. ........ 
It is generally admitted that Governments should interfere as little as possible 
with any industry, it being assumed that the leaders of industry know their own 
affairs best. But here an exception presents itself, for the Bombay mill 
industry is in the hands of men who, with the rarest exceptions, have had no 
industrial training. ‘They could not carn a living in any department of a well- 
managed mill, and such knowledge as they possess of manufacture is what may 
be gained by periodical strolls through the building. In this respect they differ 
entirely from the mill-owner in Europe, who, without a rea] technical training, 
could not carry on his business. While the Kuropean employer, by long and 
careful observation, has arrived at the conclusion that from 8 to 10 hours’ 
continuous work is the most that can be expected from workmen in a climate 
that is 30 degrees cooler than this, the Bombay employer extends his working 
day to 143 hours and expects to get a proportionate gain in so doing. The 
operatives to him are so many additional machines that may be hired 
instead of being bought, and scraped without pecuniary loss as soon as 
they lose in efficiency. The European employer has learned that the more 
thoroughly his men know their work, the mpre they can produce per day; 
the result of this knowledge has been a great increase in the facilities for 
technical education, which has now spread to every branch of indusiry.......... 
The Bombay mill-owners as a body care for none of these things. The mill 
operative to them is of less account than a bullock, for which they have paid 
the market price. They have not attempted to improve the efficiency of 
their workmen by instruction of any kind,......... The 143 hours of working 
time per day is far from bringing a proportionate equivalent to the worker. 
regularities of attendance are naturally increased under such high pressure, 
and as the fines for absence are double the rate of pay, they tell heavily 
On the ‘monthly wages. We are also assured on excellent authority that 
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the exhaustion due to the abnormal hours of work has resulted in a great 
increase of liquor-drinking—a disastrous result of the unusual prosperity 
of the mill-owners........... Wholesome legislation, even if drastic, should now 
be undertaken by Government with a view to improve the conditions of work in 
Bombay mills. To the men whoknow and understand their work, it will 
be simply a stimulating tonic; as for the others, it will purge the industry of 
a class of men, who have never qualified themselves for industrial pursuits 
and whose disappearance will be an unmixed benefit to the community.”’ 


38. After the publication of our article on the subject of ‘ Bombay 
Oriental Review (13), 2741 slaves,’ we interviewed a large number of mill oper- 
hag ew (19), 2th atives, both at their mills and at the meeting of mill- 
hands held at Chinchpoogli. It seems clear that these 
poor people are heartily sick of the abnormally long hours of labour. When 
we told them that if Government intervened and legislated on their behalf, 
it would very sensibly decrease their income, they declared, without any 
appreciable exceptions, that they would rather lose the extra money they 
earned thar sacrifice their health. It was pointed out to us that in the long 
run the extra wages did not in any way increase their income, for they were 
forced to absent themselves from work frequently owing to the unsatisfactory 
condition of their health, which was brought about by the unnatural strain that 
was put upori them. One of them very pitifully observed :—‘ We leave our 
homes so early for work and return there so late that our own children do not 
. know us. On Sundays and holidays when they see us, they look upon us as 
strangers. Another man declared that as they lived far away from their mills 
—‘rooms’ in the neighbourhood of the mills being more expensive than in 
other localities—they had to leave their houses about four o’clock in the morning 
and they could not return there till near midnight. During our interviews 
and conversation one very peculiar circumstance was brought to our ndtice. 
There were no mill-hands well advanced in life. Most of the operatives were 
either young or middle-aged men and women. We enquired about the cause 
of this strange phenomenon, and the explanation given to us was that very few 
of these poor people reached the evening of life, and that those who were fortunate 
enough to escape from the clutches of death through over-work had to retire 
to their gaons in a decrepit condition to drag out the remnant of their existence 
as best as they could, The upshot of their grievances was that not only their 
own health suffered terribly by the overstrain, but that it also tended 
to decrease and weaken their progeny. What has our Census Commissioner to 
say to this reason of the decrease in the population of the City of Bombay ? 
Be the fact what it may, we are glad tothink there isa stirring of the dry 
bones of Israel, and that the spirit of inquiry and earnestness is abroad.’’ 


89. “On another page will be found the full text of a memorial adopted 
_ ata monster meeting of the mill-hands in Bombay 
R sahesogers. yh: ears ", to the Government of India asking for legislation 
Tnamortal to the Government +0 restrict their period of daily labour to twelve hours 
of India praying for a restric: a Gay. From ten to twelve thousand operatives 
pa of the hours of work in women ag at you ain pccpae at Chinch- 
ar we ; -.  poogly. e have seldom seen such a vast, order] 
mpg she song hd hk and enthusiastic gathering of the lower classes in the 
(1), 30th Sept. city. The utmost enthusiasm prevailed, and the 
men seemed to understand well the object for which 
they were gathered together. The speeches were in Marathi, the vernacular 
of the operatives. They seemed to follow the speeches with great attention and 
intelligence, and the salient points were received with acclamation. Mr, Gore- 
gaumker,. who moved the adoption of the memorial, spoke as follows :—‘ What 
they had to consider that evening was whether they should send the memorial 
to the Government or not. They had also to consider whether it would be to 
their benefit if the Government by legislation fixed the limit of their working 
time at twelve hours a day........... The conditions under which the Bombay 
mill-hands worked were hard, They went to work at 5 o’clock in the 
morning and returned home at 8 in the evening. In some mills they worked 
fifteen hcurs a day, and in some even sixteen hours. ‘They had to stand for 
so many hours at a stretch and this told upon their health............. 
As a result of this continuous strain, the mill-hands were victims of various 
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ds of diseases. Arid Dr. Sergeant had declared thai consumption was 
‘among them. © If'that were so, the system of working sixteen hours a 
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day would annihilate this partioular class of people, and as they were drawn 
inly from the agricultural community, the latter would also suffer. That 
meant a national calamity. It was argued that by working fifteen hours a day 
the men would be able to carn more wages than by working twelve hours only. 
It was true. But that advantage was small compared with the great benefit 
‘which they would derive by working twelve hours. They would gain in health 
and consequently their life would be prolonged, Further it would save them the 
doctor’s bill. It would thus appear that from the mill-hands’ point of view a 
twelve hours’ working day was decidedly to their benefit, and any legislation in 
that direction would not be against their interests. And even from the 
mill-owners’ standpoint such a change would not do them injury. It was 
true that they were able to turn out a larger quantity by working their 
men fifteen hours a day.‘ But it was the experience of many that the article 
thus produced was inferior in quality....... Now it might be urged why the 
mill-hands should resort to such an extreme measure as to ask for the intervention 
of the Government. His answer was that the mill-owners thought more of their 
money than. of the health of their poor employés. Only a month ago the 
Mill-owners’ Association passed a resolution in favour of restricting the time of 
labour to twelve hours a day. But they had done nothing to give effect to it. 
On the other hand, the jobbers or headmen did not assist their men in 
forcing the hands of their employers and compel them to act up to their 
resolution. Under the circumstances he thought it was better to go to Govern- ° 
ment and a&k their help.’’ [The Bombay East Indian in its report of the above 
meeting says :—‘ The meeting was held under the presidency of Mr. Vithalraro 
K. Wandekar and was called under the auspices of an Association started some 
time ago in the interests of the working classes in Bombay........... It is stated 
that the number of people present would have been much larger, had not several 
of the mills been working on the day of the meeting. ‘The hands of a certain 
mill, which was working, struck work ai the appointed hour of the meeting and 
proceeded en masse to the place without any fear of their employers.” ] 


40. “The memorial adopted at the meeting of mill-hands at Chinchpoogly 

on Saturday last is even a more important step than 

: , the resolution passed by the Mill-owners’ Association 
Posen F rveaed PSE Born in the direction of inducing the Legislature to regulate 
(66), 26th ‘Sept.; Jdm-e- the hours of adult male labour in the mills of Bombay, 
Jamshed (29), 28th Sept, Employers and employed are now agreed—at least 
Eng. cols. the vast majority of them are—that the limitation 
of working time to twelve hours is desirable and 

feasible....,..... The energetic Secretary of the Mahratta Aikechchhu Sabha 
and other organisers of the meeting, which is said to have been attended by nearly 
8,000 operatives, are to be congratulated on the quickness with which they have 
utilised the opportunity of trying to arrest the growth of a practice which must 
necessarily spread unless the Legislature steps in to put an end to it. The 
Times of India ke;t the iron hot for Messrs. Wandekar, Powar, lLargaonkar, 
Keluskar and other gentlemen to strike.” .|The Lombay Samdchdr is sceptical 
about the prayer contained in the memorial being a genuine expression of the 
feelings of the mill operatives, it alleges that the meeting was a_ hollow 


demonstration got up by wire-pulling from behind. The Jdm-e-Jamsied 


writes :— The meeting of the mill-hands on Sunday last and the memorial to 
the Viceroy that.was adopted at it must be taken as a warning by thoso 
mill-owners who still hug the comfortable notion that the present movement 
in favour of more humane treatment to these poor slaves of the industry 
will fizzle out. Even after every allowance is made for the allegation that 
the demonstration of Sunday last was the outcome of wire-pulling by outsiders, 
the fact remains that the question has entered upon a stage at which it 
must needs be wisely settled, lest it cause an infinite amount of harm 
to the industry and the public interests generally.. The ten thousand and 
more men that were assembled to support the movement, by what- 
‘ever means collected together, surely did not come without the sense of a 
“keen | , and if the mill-owners were wise, they would try to remove 
vance without further ado.’’} 


38: 


* 41. “We have to record with profound vegret a serious loss. to Sind, and 
| particularly to Karachi, in the transfer to Bombay, 
‘Transfer of Mr. Barrow, 88 Secretary to Government in the Revenue and 
Collector of Karachi, to the Jiinancial Departments, of Mr, R. P. Barrow, Col- 
ney Secretariat. lector of Kardachi.,............ The commercial com- 
ind Gazette (18), 19th 
Sept.; Pheniz (15), 23rd Munity in Karachi will, we know, experience keen 
Sept. regret at the departure of an official whose sound 
judgment, strict impartiality, energy and deter- 
mination have so long commanded their respect and admiration, and 
whose tact and affability have done much to bring about the pleasant and 
cordial relations that exist between the mercantile and official communities. 
As a Revenue officer, Mr. Barrow’s administration has been-able, just and 
sympathetic, and he is, and has always been, a great favourite with his sub- 
ordinates and with the pecple who have come in contact with him., Sindhis will 
' need no reminder of the valuable services he has so freely and cheerfully 
rendered ‘to the province, especially in the early years of plague in Karachi and 
in the distress and confusion that followed the cyclone in the Karachi District 
in 1902, Mr, Barrow is expected to leave Karachi at the end of this month 
and his departure will cause a gap in our social circle where his personal 
charm has endeared him to all.’”? [The Phenix also writes a highly appreci- 
ative notice of Mr. Barrow’s career in Sind and specially commends his impartial 
attitude towards Hindus and Muhammadans. | 


42. Scarcity prevails in almost the whole. of Dharwédr District, and 
hii cctas ota an ik cattle are dying for want of fodder. It is a pity 
in Dharwar District and an  ’#@t in spite of this distress the levy of grazing fees 
appeal to the Collector to Should be continued by the Forest authorities, It 
stop the levy of grazing fees. is rumoured that the revenue from grazing fees has 
sq predr =Vritta (120), not only been unusually large this year, but that 
“Sth Sept; Indu Prakash orders have been issued to have recourse to greator 
(44), 28th Sept., Eng. cols. ae am ssid eochtis ‘ = Oe 
stringency in levying the fees. If this be true, the 
cruelty of Government may be said to have reached its climax. We do not 
know how to characterise the policy of a Government which enacts laws on 
the one hand for ameliorating the lot of the poor rayats, and on the other hand 
issues orders calculated to operate with harshness upon the agricuiturists in 
times of distress. If Mr. Gibb were to personally inquire into the condition 
of the agriculturists of the district, we feel confident that he will be moved 
to:compassion by their plight and realise the necessity of saving their cattle 
by suspending the levy of grazing fees. |The Indu Prakash makes similar 
remarks and further dwells on the great scarcity of drinking water in Dhar- 
war District. | 


43, A Khéndesh correspondent of the Hindu Punch, vehemently 

mere criticises the alleged action of Mr. Curtis, Collector 

sey 9 YP pavige saan: of Khandesh, in ordering the levy of double the 

of grazing fees in Khandesh @Mount of grazing fees by way of penalty from 

District. agriculturists who fail to pay the sime by the due 

grr f anak gee oe tbe date. He remarks that Muhammad Shah Durrani 

(13: 3), 22nd Sept. from his grave will highly applaud this iniquitous 

action of the Collector. {The Khdnd-sh Vaibhav 

also protests against the action of the Collector of Khaudesh regarding 

grazing fees and prays that the fines might be remitted at least this year 

as the agriculturists had not received | timely notice of the intention of the 
authorities in the matter. | 


44, Writing about the recrudescence of plague in Broach, the Broach 

7 Samdchdr bitterly complains of impertections and 

PI in Broach and itregularities in the system of registering plague 
apathy of the local autho- deaths in the city. It believes that a large number 
rities in conducting the in- of deaths from plague remain unrecorded ‘and appre- 
— campaign in the hends that the disease will assume alarming § propor- 
"Broach Saméchér (68), tions if the present laxity in the matter continues, 
28th Sept. 
| take vigorous precautionary measures for warding 
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It adds:—It is incumbent upon the authorities to 
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off: the disease... The prophylactic treatment has been proved to be 4 really 

L preventive of plague, and the authorities should, therefore, endeavour 
to p ise it.. Major Jennings, who is in charge of the inoculation operations 
‘in the Presidency, had been here some days ago to deliver an address on 
inoculation; but bepeud ‘this nothing has yet been done. The inoculation 
campaign has not even commenced, and no arrangements have been made for 
inoculating those who are willing to go in for the operation. Will not the 
Collector of Broach set the ball rolling by inducing subordinate Government 
servants to get themselves inoculated so as to set an example to the masses of 


the population ? 


45. A eorrespondent writes to the Khdndesh Vaibhav :—The Collector 
Pl a of K handesh has issued a circular making it obligatory 
sake te venuladione ‘con. Upon every Kulkarni to pass a survey test on pain 
cerning the surveytestimpos- Of forfeiting his vatan. The examination being very 
ed upon Kulkarnis in Khén- stiff and the candidates being allowed only two trials, 


we hae (188), Ory Kulkarnis, it is said, have failed in the test 
an? at . ° . > e 
22nd Sept. . and in consequence lost their appointments. It is 


difficult to understand why the Kulkarnis should be 
treated so harshly. No one seems to have considered as to how a Kulkarni 
could be expected to pass such a severe test after only a month’s training in 
the survey class. The Kulkarnis will esteem it a great favour if Government 
are graciously pleased either to cancel the above circular, or at least to relax the 
rule prohibiting Kulkarnis from appearing for the survey examination after 
two failures, so that the Kulkarnis who have lost their vatans may hope for 
the restoration thereof on their passing the requisite test. 


46. The Deshi Mitra makes a complaint about certain appointments 
ee . recently made in the clerical establishment of the 
Bern, al Sener hogy District Court, Surat, by Mr. Hervey on the eve of his 
chestaat cb ae of the departure on leave. It says:—Mr. Dhruvamukh- 
Dist: ict Court, Surat. shankar G. Pandolji has been given a big lift from a 
Desni Mitra (71), 28th petty clerkship of Rs. 40 to the: post of Shirastedar 
Sept. carrying Rs. 120 rendered vacant by the retirement 
of Mr. Nanalal Mansukhlal. Again, Mr. Kuvarji 8S. Sabawala, Head Clerk of the 
District Court, having retired from the 1st September Jast, his son Mr. Jehangir, 
who was drawing only Rs. 40 in the same Court, was pitchforked into the vacant 
place. It is significant that the arrangements in question were made in camera, 
so that the public had no inkling.about the vacancies until at the eleventh hour. 
We carnot help saying that in making these appointments the District Judge 
has overlooked the claims of several deserving men, Mr, Jehangir has only 
passed the 2nd Grade Public Service Examination ; still he has been put 
over the heads of Mr. Chhaganlal Motiram, Deputy Nazir and Clerk of the’ 
Small Causes Court, Surat, and Messrs, Darashah D. Gandhi and Vallabhdas H. 
Atmaram Bhukhanwala, Nazirs and Clerks of the 2nd Class Subordinate J udge’s 
Court at Surat and Olpdd respectively. All the last-named three gentlemen 
have a fair knowledge of law and draw salaries equal to, or higher than, that 
drawn by Mr. Jehangir prior to his appointment, while they are senior to the 
latter as regards the length of their service by ten, eleven and eight years res- 
pectively, It is to be hoped that the Bombay Government and the. High Court 
will look into the matter and redress the grievance of the incumbents who have 
been passed over in making the appointments in question. 


47. Cases of house-breaking, theft and murder are of frequent occurrence 

in Kaira District, but the culprits as a rule escape 

. Crime in Kaira District detection except in a few solitary instances. The 
—_ Sere of ™ local Jogal police is not only inefficient, but sometimes even 
Mahi Kintha Gazette (83), SCreens Offenders, Thus it is said that the Waghris 
24th Sept. and other criminal classes often perpetrate ghastly. 
or | crimes, but as they propitiate the police, their misdeeds 
are generally hushed up, and when they do gain publicity, are not adequately 
investigated and only a small percentage of the stolen property is recovered. 
The people in consequence live in a state of grave anxiety and insecurity 


. . 


as to their lives and property. We hope the local police will set aside- 
their lethargy and remove the slur of inefficiency which at present attaches. 
to their name. | : 


48, “It appears that the punishment in the form of fines inflicted from 
time to time by the City Magistrate on the vagabonds, 
Jota gambling in Ahmed- who generally gather together in the afternoon on the . 
ay B a Richey Road between the Manekchoke Post Office 
ja Bandhu (33), 24th . ; 
Sept., Eng. cols. and the Ratan Pole for the purpose of carrying on 
jota transactions, has not been effective in putting a 
stop to the evil. A casual stroll of an afternoon by that road will enable one 
to see groups of people collected there for the purpose of carrying on their 
nefarious and ruinous game, After the prosecution and conviction of Chhagan- 
lal Jivraj, the keeper of the gambling den, those who still indulge in this form 
of gambling have been more careful than before, but surely they can be hauled 
up before the Magistrate for the offence of obstructing a public thoroughfare, if 
it be not possible to haul them up for gambling. Judging from the persistency 
with which they adhere to their old game, we are of opinion that frequent 
prosecutions and exemplary punishment alone can wipe out this moral 
plague from our midst. The game is carried on on 4 main _ road, 
by which the local Police officers pass and re-pass every day. Again, 
the Richey Road Police Gate is not far from the place. Still we are surprised 
that these people are allowed to carry on their business practically without any 
let or hindrance,” 


49. “Since writing our editorial on the subject of extensions granted to 
superannuated Judges, we have received letters thank- 
Complaint about the exten- jng us for having ventilated a genuine grievance. 
sions granted to Govern- We have been given specific instances of extensions 
ment servants in Sind. . - 
Karachi Ohronicle (9), having been granted to Government servants for the 
24th Sept. 4th and 5th time. Our correspondent believes that 
a Revenue Officer whom he names in his letter 
addressed to us—but whose name we should not like to disclose—has been 
granted in all six extensions. The strange part of the business is that 
extensions are said to be granted to persons who have reached the age of 
60. In one of ‘our past issues we drew the attention of Government to the 
practice obtaining in Sind of granting frequent extensions, and we would now 
like to urge upon Government the necessity of calling for a list of officers 
on extension and purging it of those names which had better not appear in it 
in future, The Government rules clearly lay down that au officer in service, 
who has attained the age of 55 years, may be required to retire, unless the local 
Government considers him efficient and permits him to remain in service. It is 
also distinctly laid down that an officer is inefficient at 55 years of age 
conditionally and at 60 years absolutely. Considering the manner in which 
the rules are worked, we feel justified in requesting Government to make an 


enquiry into the matter,’’ 


50. ‘Some of the provisions of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, 
which have been lately extended to Sind, are no 

Effects of the Deccan Agri- doubt good ; but on the other hand we cannot ignore 
culturists’ Reliet Acti Sind. the fact that others have worked great harm in Sind 
a7th'Septe Journal ()+ and have disturbed the economic equilibrium to a very 
| great extent. The provisions aiming at giving a 

better hearing to both parties and at simplifying procedure claim our 
unqualified approval. But when we come to consider the second group 
of provisions, which give the Courts the power of revision of contracts, 
and the group intended for the special relief of the agriculturists, we 
cannot but feel that they have not been applied after a due consideration of the 
conditions of society in Sind, which differ very much from those obtaining 
in the Deccan. The relations existing between the money-lenders and 
zamindars in Sind were happy and did not warrant the introduction of these 
provisions. The effect of these provisions has been the production of friction 
and strained feelings between the two classes, and this disagreement cannot 
but be ruinous to the best interests of the province. The credit of the 
zamindar, protected as he is by these provisions, has received a severe shock, for 


36¢: 
we 


Sn mE carey not disposed. to leid him anything when such great 
exist: im the':way of the recovery of his loan. The zamindars, 
therefore, find themselves in a hard plight, Their credit being cqm- 
pletely lost, they cannot carry on agricultaral operations. Many of them, 
ce ge the poorér ones, have on this account had to sell their holdings. 
‘dissatisfaction thus caused has led to an inorease of crime. In the Deccan 
thé Act Was intrcduced for suppressing riots, while in Sind, on account of the 
different conditions existing here, quite the contrary effect seems to have been 
produced, Section 22 of the Act has operated with special harshness on the 
ofeditors, especially as it takes effect retrospectively. The virtual effect of this 
section and those preceding it has been to render the execution of decrees 
almost impossible. After all the strict examination conducted by the Judges 
in favour of the agriculturist, if is certainly a pity that the amount 
adjudged and decreed for should be virtually irrecoverable. The law may by 
all means come to the protection of the weak and the ignorant by securing 
them against the tricks of the money-lender, but if it stepped beyond that, it 
would frustrate its own object and render gross injustice to the creditor. The 
operation of the group of provisions under discussion has been to render.decrees 
only mock decrees, a mere hoax to legally delude the creditor intoa- false 
sense of security. It were as weil to deny him a hearing as to hear him, and 
after a strict examination of his claims, make it impossible for him to enforce 
what has been decided to be his due,...... . To quote the words of Mr. Woodward, 
‘Practically the law protects the debtor from the obligation of meeting his 
liabilities’.,.,........ The effect of the provisions upon the zamindar himself is 
demoralising. The zamindar is kept upin a state of imbecility by the pro- 
tecting hand of Government. His credit is destroyed, The Bania advances 
no further loans. He is thus reduced to great straits and is himself a loser in 
the end........... The net result of the Act is that agriculture suffers, insecurity . 
reigns and peaceful relations are disturbed, Thus the remedy has indeed 
been found (at least in Sind) to be worse than the disease. The Bombay 
Government are evidently aware of the mischievous effect of-this group of 
provisions and that, we presume, is the reason why Section 22, the most harm- 
ful one of the group, has not been extended to the whole Presidency in the 
recent notification, We think the Government would do well to abolish the. 
operation of this section in Sind also and thus somewhat remedy the disturbed 


state of affairs, which is bound in the long run to prove ruinous to the welfare 
of Sind.”’ 


Legislation. 


5), The power to try possessory suits had been given to Mamiatdars’ 
ee ee . is oi Courts in the Presidency at a time when such power 

Act Amendment Hill, + Wa8 not vested in Civil Courts. As, however, Civil 
Kesar (131), 26th Sept,; Courts are now invested with this power under the 
Shri Shéhu (160), Sept.; Specific Relief Act of 1877, it is no longer necessary 
Belgaum Samdchér (110), that the Mamlatdars’ Courts should retain it. Posses- 
eee ne sory suits can be disposed of by Subordinate Judges 
as speedily as by Mamlatdars, and as the latter are an overworked body of 
officers, it would be expedient to relieve them of their jurisdiction in the 
matter of these suits, Subordinate Judges’ Courts, like Mamlatdars’ Courts, 
have now been established in nearly every taluka of the Presidency and it cannot 
be urged that parties would find it more convenient to go to the one than to the 
other. Besides, such suits can be disposed of with greater efficiency by Sub- 
ordinate Judges. ‘There was necessity for an Act like the present prior to the 
ssing of the Specific Relief Act, but that necessity exists no longer now. 

it is how universally recognised that judicial powers, civil or criminal, 
should not, as far ,as possible, be vested in a revenue officer. In view of 
this if would be a retrograde policy to re-enact the Mamlatdars’ Courts 
Act and give appellate powers under it to the Collector. |The Shri Shiiw 
makes similar comments and suggests that even the criminal powers at 
present given to the Mamlatdars should be wholly withdrawn. The Belgaum 

+ Samdchdr, on the other hand, approves of ‘the amendments proposed in the 
_ < Mamlatdars’ Courts Act and considers that they are calculated to ameliorate 
- ‘. thie lot of the agriculturists.] aah | ; 
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52. The Indu Prakdsh makes the following comments on the report of. 
eer Committee B, which was passed with some modifica-. 
sie University regu- tions at the meeting of the Bombay University Senate 
Indu Prakésh (44), 28th held on the 26th September last :—In the rules for. 
Sept., Eng. cols, the election by graduates of the 10 Fellows allotted 
to them, the innovation has been made of requir- 
ing voters from the mofussil to send votes only on papers supplied by the 
Registrar ‘10 clear days before the date of election.’ That is too short a time 
for mofussil voters, especially those who reside in Native States and whose 
signatures on their votes have to be countersigned by Judicial or Political 
Officers. Another very objectionable innovation is that the scrutiny of votes in 
this election as well as in the election by the Senate of members for the 
~ Corporation and the Legislative Council will be henceforth vested exclusively 
in the Registrar and two Fellows appointed by the Syndicate for the 
purpose, the right of the nominators of the candidates to be present at the 
scrutiny being clean swept off. Neither will the candidates have any hearing 
as regards the cancellation of votes. ‘This is manifestly unfair............ 
Most objectionable are the provisions made for registering the names of graduate 
voters.......... The rales provide that the fee for registration will be Rs. 5 
initially and Rs. 2 per year subsequently, which latter may be compounded 
for a lump payment of Ks, 25, ‘These fees are very excessive, especially 
for mofussil voters, and we will not be surprised if few of them register their 
names at such cost to their pockets for the practically empty privilege of 
voting for the election of Bombay men. On all these matters offective 
amendments had been notified. But the spirit of expediting business and 
leaving argument postponed sine die came to be in the ascendant, and 
all these amendments were withdrawn, rather had to be withdrawn. 
We are sorry we are unable to congratulate the Senate on this abortive 
result of Tuesday’s proceedings, Before we conclude we should like to say one 
word in regard to the new regulations adopted for examinations for the 
LL.B. degree. The old rules remain practically unchanged, but a welcome 
innovation has been made which introduces the principle of pass'ng by com- 
partments for which Mr. Ranade fought so hard. It is now _ provided 
that candidates obtaining 33 per cent. marks in each of the six papers and at 
least 50 per cent. of the total marks in any three papers shall, in case they fail 
in the whole examination, be exempted at their, option from having to pass 
again in those papers in which they had obtained 50 per cent. marks. That 
does not go far, but it is a thin end of the wedge, and as such, we welcome it,” 


53, “The proposed establishment of a Training Colleze for sscondary 

teachers is to be welcomed as supplying a long-felt 

The new Training College want.......... The work of selecting students for the 
for sae a _ College might well have been entrusted to higher 
ee ae Beakish 144), Tbh authorities than the College staff. But there is to be 
Sept., Eng. cols. a European Principal, most likely a new importation, 
and thus we suppose tpso facto the Principal will have 
all the necessary qualifications to be the final selecting authority............, 
We note that the stipendiary students will be required to sign a bond under 

which they will, subject to a penalty of Rs. 250, be bound to serve the Eduea- ‘ 
tional Department for at least three years after concluding their course. This is 
just so far as it goes, but let us note that there is no promise whatsoever male 
that the successful students will get. employment, nor is the salary with 
which they will have to start mentioned, ‘This indefiniteness is sure, we 
suppose, to prove a bar against the best of our graduates offering them- 
selves as candidates for the scholarships. It is nogood making arrange- 
ments for better training for better men, without placing before them 
distinctly better prospects, We believe that half a dozen appointments of 
Rs. 75 to Rs. 100 could be made yearly available for the best of these 
scholars, without unduly coming in the way of deserved promotion to men 
already in the service. Unless good prospects are held out, the best of our 
graduates will not be attracted to this new College. And if only. mediocrities 
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re to be admitted to the College, the institution had better not come into 

existence at all. We wonder why paying students should not be admitted to 
this Col 

num ber 

be taken from aided and recognized schools....... But these schools will have to 

send teachers actually in their employ to the College. There is no provision 


and why there should be so low a limit as is provided for the 
students, In addition to the 29 stipendiary students, only 5 will 


whereby the Presidency would havea supply of trained teachers from which, 
diter Government oy esig aan are met, private schools could draw their 
recruits. This closed door feature is very unsatisfactory indeed.’’ 


Native States. 


54, The Dharma publishes the following order, dated 4th September 1905, 
ae _ issued by Shri Shankaracharya of Sankeshwar to 

P Sobol me moe cereal his disciple (called Shri Shishya Swami Shankaracharya 
troversy at Kolhapur. of Math Karwir and Sankeshwar) suspending the opera- 
Dharma (119), 14th Sept. tion of the decision given by the latter in connection 
with the Vedokta controversy at’ Kolhapur (vide 

paragraph 66 of Weekly Report No. 29) :—A copy of the decision given by you in 
connection with the Vedokta controversy at Kolhapur, together with the papers in 
the case, should be be sent to us with Govind Ramchandra Joshi immediately on 
receipt of this. You should also write to the Kolhapur Brahmins to say that 
your decision is not to be giveneffect to pending the issue of orders by us, and 


inform us of your having done so, 
Intelligence extracted frum the Press. 


55. “The meeting convened by the Uniao Goana in connection with the 
satiate iiteibiin mcm feeeorens sar cl a Ms 308 last a wen 
ag was largely attended. r. Mascarenhas propose 

ine Te 5 aay yo that Dr Viegas should take the chair, em ss this 
coming Royal visit, proposal Mr. C. D Lima promptly objected. This 
A Lua (63), 20th Sept., objection gave rise to a brisk passage-at-arms between 
Hng.cols. Messrs. Mascarenhas and D’Lima, with the result 
that the former had to give in to the latter, whe in declaring that he sympathised 
heart. and soul with the object of the meeting made aspeech, which was 
listened to with rapt attention and was oe oem applauded. He said :—‘I 
am sorry I should have to object to Dr. Viegas presiding at this meeting, 
but I look upon it as a duty, a duty to myself and to the community at 
large, to protest against Dr. Viegas or any other person, who is not a Portuguese 
subject, presiding at this meeting.......... The object of this meeting is to 
manifest our gratitude to the British Crown for the many benetits we 
have enjoyed and continue to enjoy under the British flag. It is only right 
acd proper that we should do so: not todo so would bea distinct and grave 
dereliction of the duty we owe to the British Government. But 1 cannot help 
animadverting upon the regrettable attitude of some individuals among us, who 
by their indiscreet speeches and action place the whole Goan community in an 
wakward position....... At the Town Hall meeting in connection with the Royal 
visit, Dr. Rozario, Vice-Consul for Portugal, is reported to have said that he was 
second to none in his loyalty to the British Crown, and twas sure he was echoing 
similar sentiments on the part of the Portuguese communtty tw» Bombay.......... 
Dr. Rozario is not the only person, who has been guilty of the indiscretion of 
committing the Portuguese community to avowals, which the community as 
such has never made a pretence to. I have in my hands a notice, which tas 
been issued under the signature of Dr, Viegas and others, and I find much to my 
regret, and so do evidently several of my countrymen in Bombay, words to the 
effect that‘this meeting has been called to manifest our gratitude and loyalty 
to the British throne. Gratitude certainly, our sincere and heartfelt gratitude, 
gratitude amounting almost to loyalty, if you please, but not loyalty! Since 
when, I ask, have the Goans in a body thrown off their allegiance to the King 
of Portugal and transferred themselves wholesale to the British Crown, for 


what is loyalty but faithfulness and obedience to one’s own sovereign ?.....,... 


x 
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enjoyed by us under the British rule, if conveyed in a proper and fitting 
manner, would undoubtedly be much appreciated by the British Government, 
but they can only look upon our protestations of loyalty to the British 
Crown as nothing more than a huge deception, a mockery, for they know 
better than we do that no people can conscientiously claim to be loyal to 
two different sovereigns at one and the same time, while our own Government 
cannot but look-upon us with a certain amount of distrust and suspicion, when 
they notice in us what looks like a waning of our loyalty to the Portuguese 
Crown. Our attitude of late in the matter of loyalty has been distinctly 
hypocritical, and I wish, with all my heart, that we would make one strong 
manly effort to abandon it, for it does not add im any way to our credit but 
only tends to make our position more and more ridiculous every day...,..... 
We had a Congress, gentlemen, and this was followed by a petition from some 
senseless Goans intended to be forwarded to the Portuguese Consul-General 
praying to him to request the Governor of Bombay to nominate a British 
subject—naturalized only, though he may be—to His Excellency’s Council—.’ 
Here the speaker was interrupted by Mr. Mascarenhas, who was very much 
excited and spoke loudly and vehemently. ‘There was another passage-at-arms 
between the two, and considerable excitement prevailed among the audience. 
sh In the midst of this excitement Mr. Mascarenhas again proposed 
Dr. Viegas to the chair, who took it before the proposal was even formally 
seconded ; whereupon there was loud applause, both derisive and acelamatory. 
er Mr. L. Mascarenhas was the first speaker........... He was so very much 
excited and out of breath that he actually asked for a glass of water, much to 
the amusement of the audience. After speaking fora short while he admitted 
that he could not possibly proceed further and forthwith proposed 2 resolution 
to the effect that a subscription be raised in the community, and that Dr. Viegas 
be authorised to send a message of welcome to the Prince of Wales at Goa in 
the event of His Royal Highness visiting that place. This was duly seconded 
and declared unanimously carried. The second proposition was moved by 
Mr, A. L. Colaco that a committee be formed to give effect to the proposal 
adopted at the meeting....... This was alsocarried. ‘The third proposition moved 
by Dr. B. Paes was to the effect that the committee be composed of the gentlemen 
named by him. This was seconded by Mr. F. X. Furtado, and the Presidtnt 
calling upon Mr. M. T. Vaz to support it, that gentleman declined to do so on 
the ground that the proceedings were in his opinion both illegal and unconsti- 
tutional, declaring at the same time that the mecting appeared to be more of 
the Unido Goana than of the Portuguese community of Bombay.......... ‘The 
proposition, however, was put before the meeting by the President and was 
declared carried.......... A few words from the chairman, followed by the 
usual vote of thanks, brought the proceedings to a close. [Mr. D’Lima — 
has been courteous enough to favour us with the notes of his full speech, 
and we transcribe below for the information of our readers the portion 
from where he was interrupted :—‘ Who ever heard of impudence greater 
than this, and who knows what may follow this evening’s meeting.... ... 106 
Whatever our attitude may have been in connection with such shows in the 
past, the actors therein will find that we are in no mood to stand any tom- 
foolery, and that for once we are determined to assert and maintain our 
dignity. Unless one or other organiser of this little farce has some 
private end to gain how comes it, I ask, that this meeting, which is supposed 
to be of the Goan community, is convened by the Unido Goana? The Goan 
Union is but an infant institution of the community and not the community 
itself ; it boasts of a comparatively small number of Goans on its roll, while 
the bulk of our people have so far preferred to keep themselves aloof from it ; 
what right then, 1 ask, has such an institution to arrogate to itself such auto- 
cratic powers as to be dictating to the community, as it has been pleased to 
do on the present occasion ?......... It is some days now since the priests in 
Dabul have been announcing to their flock the forthcoming Koyal visit and 
asking one and all to contribute their mite towards the fund.......... Pradeat 
men instead of starting a counter-movement to that initiated by the priests, 
which this meeting unmistakably is, would have rendered the priests all the 
assistance they could, for we are all unanimously ayreed that we must contri- 
bute generously towards the fund...,,,...... What happens finally is that 
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‘aré Pound to have made the host n noise, but contributed nothing towards: 
Se “fond, not that ‘they did not want to, of did not take interest in the move- 
a -mient organised to give a fitting reception to Their Royal Highnesses, but 
ee because we hadn’t Py level-headed enough to manage things properly.’”’] 


es 66. The Arunodaya reports: —A crowded meetins of the inhabitants of 
ee - Thana was held on the 17th instant under the presi- 

Be os tees iat the "Puiliesay to dency of Mr. Paranjpe, Editor of the Kdl. Several 
ee support of the swadeshi move- speeches were made in support of the swadeshi agita- 
mens. tion and resolutions were passed with a view to discard 
Shah Youandn X92) seth the use of English-made goods. Mr. Paranjpe in the 
Sept.; . Bombay Saméchér Course of his speech said:—The law can control our 
(68), 25th and 27th Sept.; words, but not ‘our hearts. The aim of the present 
351h 5 | Ra Pes “9 : agitation is to ameliorate the condition of our people, 
(44), Obed and c&th Sank. the bulk of whom are agriculturists, As Government 
Kéi (127), 27th Sept.; Kar- also are passing laws to improve the lot of the cultiva- 
nétak Vritta (102), 26th tors, there is nothing wrong if our ‘efforts, tuo, are 
Sept.; Hyderabad Journal directed in a similar channel, [Similar meetings are 
net, esas reported by the native papers of the week to have been 
held at Ahmedabad, Baroda, Petlid (Baroda), Viramgaum, Khed, Jalgaon, 

Sankeshwar, Panvel, Valhe, Nasik, Belgaum, Taszaon, Malvan, Bramha pur, 

Hubli, Dhérwar, Mehsana, U mreth, Patan, Agdshi, Mahad (under the presidency 
of the editor of the Brahmodaya), Poona, Vengurla, Shiravde (Savantvadi), &c. 

The proceedings of the various meetings were generall y stereotyped. Resolutions 
were passed fcr using country-made goods as far as possible and appointing 
committees for taking pledges from the people and promoting the objects of the 
gwadcshi movement. generally. Speeches deploring the decline of Indian 
industries and commending the action of the Bengalis in showing the way to 
the Indians in respect of the encouragement of swadeshi articles were made at 
the various meetings. The Baroda meeting is said to have been attended by 
all the principal officers of His Highness the Gaekwar. A meeting of Sindhi 
students is said to have been held in Bombay under the presidency of the 
editor of the Kardchi Chronicle. | 

% 


57. ‘* Notwithstanding the ravages of plague in Bombay and Poona, the 
Ganpati festival went off well as usual, One new 
; gong sams in feature of it this time was that songs were sung in 
. | re ee ee praise of Japan, and a fitting compliment was paid to 
a. Ohornicle(9), 24th —p people, ‘There were also songs in praise of the 
swadeshi movement. Mr, Paranjpe was busy on the 
Ganpati festival day at Nasik. He read some puranas and exhorted his 
audience to bear in mind the good deeds done by Shivaji and to practise 
them. Mere recital of those deeds was not complimentary to the people. 
Mr, Bhopatkar, the Editor of Bhdila, delivered a lecture to a very large 
audience at Poona. He took as his text a verse from the Gita, Mr, Tilak 
presided on the occasion. Mr. Bhopatkar dwelt on the extreme poverty 
to which Indians were reduced. His tone and manner were those of 
a desponding man, and as a set-off against the poverty of the people, he suggested 
ways which were culculated. to bring forth practical results. Mr, ‘Tilak’s 
remarks can be more easily imagined than described. A more sincere man 
than Mr. Tilak, we daresay, can hardly be found on this side of India, for 
whiich he has sacrificed his all. Calcutta also celebrated the Ganpati festival 
as usual, But what will come as a genuine pleasure to all true friends of the 
movement is that it was celebrated with great éclat in Aden. We trust that in 
course of time the movement will spread to the inmost corners of India, as it 
is worthy of the support of all Indians aud is truly patriotic in its nature,” 


#58. “Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt, Revenue Minister of Baroda, has been 
cs. } selected to preside at the first Industrial Conference 
a Mr. RC. Dutt as Presi- to be held at Benares in December next. No better 


the Benares : 
t-ole choice could have been made. He is one of the very 
as cas) Ls Oct, few men, who have studied the Indian economic : 
Eng. 00 en | ion from the standpoint of the past and modern 


-of- India, Mr. Dutt's Economic History of 
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British India is' a book which deserves to be studied by every intel- : 
ligent Indian......... . We congratulate the Committee of the Industrial | 
Conference on the excellent selection they have made, and we may take it 

that so far as Mr. Dutt is concerned, he is not~ the man to create bubbling 

enthusiasm which only ends in froth, and that he will courageously 

endeavour to direct the thoughts and aspirations of hiscountrymen into healthy 

channels.” } : 


59. During the recent Ganpati festival at Poona, Mr. 8. M. Paranjpe 
delivered a stirring lecture under the presidency of 
Report of a lecture by Mr, Tilak on the thesis “ Liberty is not a luxury, 
Mr, Faranjpe at Foona on byt a necessity.’ He observed:—‘ The Boer war 
the thesis “ Liberty is not & hea ft lotn tn Diotitee nhilonth hi 
luxury, but a necessity.” ad WS origin Mm Dritish pohliantaropy, which could 
Bhdla (1104), 21st Sept. | not brook the ill-treatment, which the Indian settlers 
in South Africa endured at the hands of the Boers. 
The British are, indeed, undergoing no small amount of trouble and inconveni- 
ence in order torule over usso that we might be happy and prosperous. They 
were also actuated by adesire to do good to the Boers, but the latter mis- 
understood their intentions, with the result that a bloody war was forced 
upon the English. The Boers did not relish the idea of being slaves of 
the English and so fought to the bitter end and wasted blood and 
treasure.for the sake of their liberty. They did not regard liberty as a luxury, 
but as an essential condition of their existence like food and water. The loss of 
it spelt death fo them. It is not an encouraging sign of the times that we 
regard liberty as an object of luxury. Our ambition should be to extricate 
ourseives from our present deplorable condition. Time was when we ardently 
loved independence, but we have now lost it by our own actions, not through 
any fault of the English who are willing to hand over the reins of adminis- 
tration to us aS soon as we are capable of managing our own affairs. We 
must, therefore, learn to worship the goddess of the Nation. Her image should 
be indelibly imprinted on our hearts, Hindus and Mussalmans, Jains and 
Parsis should unite and supply that goddess with 600 million eyes, hands and 
feet and with 300 millon mouths. When the combined strength of 600 mil- 
lion hands is centred in the goddess, which nation on earth ean dare enslave 
Tndia or even look askance at her? ‘lhe whole world will then tremble before 
our country. YeIndians| When will you begin to adore the goddess of the 
Nation?’ Mr. Tilak lucidly explained to the audience that it was in the hands 
of Indians themselves to give a reply to the question with which the speaker 
had concluded his address. A vote of thanks to the lecturer brought the 
proceedings to a close. 


M,. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


O ffice of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 5th October 1906. 


* Reported in advance, 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as-to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist October 1905.) 


ea en 


ee ; a 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, | — 
- tree ee ire saan — 
ENGLISH. 


1 | Bombay East Indian _ ,..} Bombay..,, ...| Weekly... oe) ’. J. de Abrao ; East Indian; 42 oe oe 860 


| 
2 | Cosmopolitan Review ...| Do. os a Monthly... .... Sayyad Ibrahim Sayyad Ahmed ; Muhammadan 40 
(Konkani); 23. 
| Dally oa. .» Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 49; formerly 550 


3 | Daily Telegraph and Poona ... 


Deccan Herald. : employed in the Byculla l’ress, Bombay. 
4 | Eastand West ... ...| Bombay... ».| Monthly ves ed Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Parsi; 52; J.P.) 1,090 
| | 
5 | Indian Social Reformer...| Do. ... | Weekly ... v0. K. Natarajan; Madrasi Brdhman ; 37 és 900 
| | e ; 
6 | Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do. «. coe] «=O. sane | Behramji Merwanji Malabari; P4rsi; 52:| 1,009 
India and Champion. | | J.P. zie 
7 | Indian Textile Journal ves] eee «es| Monthly si John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer ee 80 
8 | Kardchi Chronicle By, Karachi .«. +58] Weekly ... ...| Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana); 51  o. 400 
| | | : 
9 | K4thidwar Times ...| Rajkot ... B Daily se. ...| Prataprai Udeshankar, B.A.; Hindu 200 
| 


| (Nagar) ; 38. 
.| Weekly... ..-| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;| 1,000 
| | Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman); 31. 
11 | Men and Women of India.; Bombay... .... Monthly non! me Mancherji Ratna@gar; Parsi; 40; and 500 

' | #. D. Hughes, 
12 | Oriental Review ... mee ee veel Weekly vee ...| R.S. Rustomji; Parsi; 35 she coe AR 400 


19 Mabratta ... oe ‘is | Poona 


13 | Parsi pad _ A ie eae -| Monthly -».| Jehangir Sorabji Talayarkhan; P4rsi; 80 ,..| 1,020 
| 


14, Phoenix ee ioe eee} Karachi... .. | Bi-weekly ved Jaffar Faddn; Muhammadan (Khoja); 52 .«. 350 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ,,, see] Daily — ooe a Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 49... occ eee 100 
and Military Gazette. | 
16 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... 


| Weekly .., oe John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 43 
Bi-weekly ...| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 41 


eo 1,000 


Sind Gazette eee ee Karachi see eee eee ae 500 


-— 
~~ 


18 | Sind Journal (formerly; Hyderabad vail Weekly ... z Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 864 
named Hyderabad Jour- 38. 

nal), 

19 Sind Times eet wee] Karachi ,.. woe| Bi-weekly -»-/ Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 88 ...; ° 200 


ANGLO-GUJARA’TI, | 
20 | Arya Prakash a. soe} Bombay ove ---| Weekly ... ...| Dr. Kaliind4s Jaikisondas Desai, B.A., L.M.| 1,000 
& 8.; Hindu (Lad Bania) ; 30. \ 
91 | Bharat Prakash ... ...| Baroda cee ol. De: oe .«. Nanadlal Chhotdlél; Hindu (Bania); 22 eee} 1,000 . t 


99 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad a a eee ‘en -_— ' Pranjiwand4s Shethna; Hindu 725 i 
ania); 30. 
Jehangir Behr&mji Marzb4n; Parsi; 54 ww} 1,000 | 


93 Evening J Ame TY eee Bombay 908 ees Daily — on 


94 | Gujarati ... 500 cc a. ae .o.| Weekly ... | Ichharam Surajram Des#i; Hindu (Furtil 4,509 | 
Bania) ; 51. 
95 | Gujarat Mitr’... ...| surat ... ie “eae ---| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi; 45 oe owe 709 


9g | Gujarati Punch .,, soo} Ahmedabad | Do. oes ..| Somal4l Mangaldas Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 890) 


97 | Hindi Punch _.., ...| Bombay ike Wie Pca? --| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; P4rai ; 45 + 800 


99 | Jdm-e-Jamshed uo co | Dow coe " Daily .- | Jehangir Behramii Marzhén ; Parsi; 54 ...| 93,00 


99 | Kaiser-i-Hind _.. ot ak om a Weekly ... ...| Framyji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54 ,, | 2,900 

80 Karachi Sam4char *.| Kardchi... oe: aa ..-| Balkrishna Kashindth Malvankar ; Hindu| 100 
(Mar&tha) ; 81. 

31 +! Kathidwar News... eo | Rajkot ese oocl | DO ene eee Jamshedji Framji; Parsi ; rae 


2 ae 


33 Kathidwar Times gi es ee ie »+-| Bi-weekly sid gan tosps Jayashankar ; Hindu (Ne&gar Brah- 600 
man); 39. 


93 | PrajaBandhu ... ..| Ahmedabad...) Weekly .. ..; Jeth4lél Umedrdm; Hindu (Mewdda Brih-| 1,100 


man) ; 39, 
94 | Rast Goftér we ~~ es | Bombay: -| Do. ooo ove} PAllonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi; 52 ... veo] 1,550 ‘ 
con 1433—lq | 
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ANGLO GosARa’TI.—con- | 
| tinued, 
85 | Satya Vakta ive ve Bombay... ...| Fortnightly ...| Keshavl4] Harivithaldés ; Hindu (Das Shrimli 550 
Bania); 39. 
36 Shri Say&ji Vijay ses] Baroda eee ».| Weekly ... ...| M4mekl4l Ambirém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26.) 4,200 
87 Sury& Prakash ose ees Surat eee 2° Do. vee ee. Umedram Nagindés Day4bhai ; Hindu 209 
(Bania) ; 25. 
AnGLo-Manra’THI, 3 
88 | Deen Mitr& es _ ees| Bombay... ree} Weekly ...  ...|Sada#shiv Vishvandth Mayadev; Hindn 500 
(Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 28. 
89 ' Dnydn Chakshu ... v-| Poona see m1. DO, wee ».| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deghastha 500 
| Brdbman); 47. 
40 Dny4nodaya ete se Bombay... @@« Do. eee tee Rev. Mr. y A K. Abbott ees eee se: 625 
41 | Dayén Prakash ,,. »» | Poona ess ooe| Daily a0 ...| Hari N&rayan Apte; Hindu (Chitp4wan 250 
) Br4hman); 38. 
42 | Dny4n Prakash .,., cn Te ee » | Weekly ... a Do. Do. wl Eee 
43 |Indu Prakdsh ,,, «» | Bombay... st ee sa ...| Lndu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 
Manager being Damodar S4vl4ram Yande; 
| Hindu (Maratha) ; $9. 
44 | Maratha Deen Bandhu ,,,| Kolh4pur ...| Weekly ... sa —— Raghunath Ajgaonkar; Hindu 850 
(Saraswat Brahman); 24. 
45 | Native Opinion .... ...| Bombay... eset i ee ee-| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
wan Brdhman); 33. 
46 |Samarth ,,, a eo+| Kolh4pur oe ae eo-| Vinayak Nargyan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 750 
Brahman); 36. 
47 | Shri Say4ji Vijay iin wt oN” Ge Ce — Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Mardtha);| 4,000 
; 39. 
48 | Subodh Patrika ... “So. eer eo! er eo.| Dwarkanath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
30. 
49 | Sudhdrak ... _ post ROOM. cas sot: om. on -».| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-} 1,700 
| pawan Brahman) ; 38. 
50 | Udyamotkarsha ... ...| Bombay... ...| Monthly... ...| Ganesh N&rdyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
| | Brahman) ; 30. 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
61 | O Anglo-Lusitano .».| Bombay.e. ...| Weekly ... ».| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 ee eos 900 
52 | O Bombaense __,., #4 DO, see ick GR das ...| A. Gomes; Goanese; 44... sie ee »..| 1,000 
ANXGLO-SINDI. 
63 | Al-Haq .. io 6 lt eee VT aAerabad Weekly .., asst (A) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatallah,} 1,600 
(Sind), B.A., LL.B. 
(2) Sindbi—Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 
54 | Prabhat... ove eos| Do. ...| Bi- weekly ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 oes 459 
we 
55 |Sindhi...  ...—...| Sukkur (Sind)...] Weekly... _—...| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 32 ee} 1,000 
AnGio-Urpu. 
56 | \Suslim Herald ... ..-| Bombayees ask SAGER < cee ...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;} 1,100 
Muhammadan ; 31. 
ENGLISH, Mara’raI AND 
GUJaKa’ TI. | 
67 -| Baroda Vateal .. »».| Baroda vo »--| Weekly ... »»-| Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha); 71 ...; 1,100 
68 | Hind Vijaya wie si ee ees a -»»| Dahyabhai Karsandas Shah; Hindu (Shriwak 609 
Bania) ; 88. 
ENGLIsH, MaRritHI AND 
KANARESE. 
69 | Karndtak Patré ,., ve.| Dharw4r s.| Weekly... _ Moleats Gurappa Shirhatti; Hinda (Linga- 500 
| yat); 35. 
6) _| Karndtak Vaibhav mp eee ee! eee Annéji sy Jorébur; Hindu (Deshasth 800 
| i Vaishnav Brahman) ; 43, - 
ENGLisH, PorTUGUESE 
auD Concankim. 
1 {ALup oe 1. soe) Bombay « — oes} Weekly... “sa Dantes DeSouza; Christian (Goa-| 1,000 
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GUJARATI. : 
62 | Akhb4r-e-Isl4m ... »».| Bombay ... »..| Daily »»-| K&zi Ismf&il Kfizi Mahomed; Muhammadan;} 2,600. 
39. 
68 | Akhb4r-e-Soudagar ae soot we »»-| Ndn4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi; 48 eve} 3,000 
64 | Aryavir «+. oes ee+| Dohad eee .| Weekly see ee-} Krishnaréo Mangeshrdo Fadnis; Hindu 260 
(Shenvi Brahman) ; 30. 
65 | Bombay Sam4char .. | Bombay... ..| Daily ... »»»| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 4,200 
; | Parsi ; 35. 
66 | Broach Mitra ... .| Broach ,,. ...| Weekly ... ee-| Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 300 
Kshatriya) ; 23. 
67 | Broach Samachar... a eal: Ae lh -+/ Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; Parsi; 50 ... 000 
68 | Cutch Kathiawdr Varta-| Rajkot ... sco} D0. e+} Kalidas Motiram ... vee so ae 150 
man. 
69 | Deshi Mitra pee .| Surat root WG. ...| Maganlél Kik4bhai ; Hindu (Shrawak); 36...; 1,400 
| 
"0 | Din Mani ... -| Broach ... Do. ee .| Nath4l4l Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathur K4yastha 250 
Bania) ; 26. 
71 | Dnydnottejak e-| Ahmedabad .| Fortnightly .| Chhotalal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 800 
72 | Friend of India  e- ee-| Doe - oes .| Weekly «. | Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitpawan 400 
Br4hman) ; 50. 
73 | Hiteechchhu ose Ahmedabad ., Do. .| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 46 ... see 800 
74 | Jdm-e-Jaha#nooma ..-| Bombay ... ‘Do, .| Ratanshaw Framji Acharia; PArsi; 29 «| 1,000 
75 Jivadaya A Wereb cee .. | Monthly... -|Dhirajrém Dalpatréam Vaid; Hindu tAiettesd 3CO0 
Brahman); 36. 
76 =| Kaira Times ..| Nadiad  .. -( Weekly .. coe Apepel Ma4necklal Des#i; Hindu (Visa Srimali 850 
ania) ; 36. 
77 +~| Kaira Vartaman ... out SO te Do. | Kahand@s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 160 
Shravak Bania) ; 55. 
78 | Kathiawar Mitra ... | Ahmedabad 0} Do. co ——— Shamji Dave; Hindu (Audich) 800 
| Brahman). 
79 | Kaéthidwir Sam4chér ...; Ahmedabad .....|_-—- Do. 0: pian te Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 500 
man); 44. 
80 | Khedut pe. eee »».| Bhavnagar os Fortnightly | Dulabhrim Ramji; Hindu Wain)  .. — 955 
81 | Loka Mitra eoe| Bombay »+. wes} Bi-weekly .| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A; 1,000 
Parsi ; 35. 
82 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra .| Weekly es ee-| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
Brahman); 45. 
83 | Navséri Prak4sh ... woe] Navs@ri ... vat DO .| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... oes 800 
84 | Praja Mitra .| Kardchi... .| Bi-weekly +| NarLhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brdhman) ; 275 
| $l. : 
85 | Praja Mitra coe .| Baroda oe. »-.| Fortnightly -| Vy4s Jivanlél Chhaganl4l ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 800 
25. 
86 | Praja Pok4r sn 2 Ce 5 .| Weekly ... »» | Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 45 ‘is ve 500 
87 | Prakash and Gadgad4t ...| Bombay... at Dee .».| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania) 500 
88. 
88 | Punch Dand eee} Do, <t sh he -- | Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 
43, 
89 | Samsher Bahadur... »o.| Ahmedabad ...} Do. eee ...] Savaibhai Rdichand; Hindu (Jain) ; 62 sos 159 
| . ‘ 
90 |Sdnj Vartaman ... ...| Bombay ... +} Daily — oes .| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 8,600 
| (1) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Pa4rsi; 
38, 
(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, 
91 | Sind Vartaman «e-| Kar4chi ... wee] Weekly ooo .| Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohana); 39... 250 
92 |Surat Akhbar  «. | Surat... Do. ...| Phirozsh&h Edalji Patel; PArsi;49 ... ...1 300 
98 | Svadesh Bandhbu ... .| Mahudha ck ae: ...| Anopram Médneklél Visashrimali; Hindu 175 
(Shravak); 36. 
HINDI. : 
04 |Pandit ... se  e| Poona ww.  ...) Weekly wo. «| Govindrao Gangdram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 150 
. | jari) ; 43; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 32. 

* 95 Sharman Samach4r eee Bombay eee ee- Do. see eee Shambhun4th Sharma ; Hindu ; 45 : eee eer 1,500 
96 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam&-/| Do. ... oe eee ..-| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar| 6,200 
char. Brahman ; 39. ; 
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97 | A’rya Dharma Patrika ...| Hubli .. __... 
+ “9B Digvijaya... 0 0] Gadag ww a. 
09 | Karnétak Vritta... —...| Dhérwdr bi 
. 100 | Lok’ Bandhu ... o| Do, we =... 
101 | Loka Mitra vce ~=—soee| Maveri = (Dhar- 
109 | Réjahanes... = «| Dhirwir 
103 | Rasik Ranjini_.... ooo] Gadag ooo = os 
Mar<THI. 

104 | Arunodaya ace vee] LOANM ace oe 
105 | A’rydvart ... ... «| Dhulia... 
106 | Bakul ove -»-| Ratndgiri sid 
107 | Bhala 08 ii ve:| POOR eve A 
108 | Belgaum Samichdr ...| Belgaum... see 
109 | Bhnu’t ose eee --| Bombay z 
110 | Brahmodaya eee coe} Mah4d ee sée 
111 | Chandraként we —«+.| Ohikodi., 
112 Chandrodaya se ... +! Chiplan... —... 
113 | Chikitsak ... cee »»| Belgaum wf 
114 | Dakshin Vritta .. ...,| Kolhdpur 4 
115 | Deshakdlavartam4n we.| Mrandol .. ees 
116 | Dharma ... one 7% || ioe ote 
117 | Dha@rwar Vritta ... «| Dharwar - 
118 | Dny4n Sigar ees = ose | Kolhapur ‘i 
119 | Granthamala -— | Do. i 
een en am gs ik PO ae 
121 | Jagadddarsh _ ...| Ahmednagar os. 
122 | Jagadhitechchhu ... ga 
123 begatenmbohks a te nce eh 
124 | Kal sae one soe} FOODS... mn 
126 | Kalpataru ... te »-| Sholapur oo 
126 | Karmanuk sce wee] POON Aces ene 
327 | Keral Kokil  ... »»-| Bombay... a0 
128 | Kesari_... ee See 
199° Khandesh Chitragupta...|; Dbulia ... —... 
130 Khandesh Vaibhav ae Gh. Ee ee 
181 | Kumtha Vritta .. —...) Kumtha... es 
132 Toke Benda: 4. -0| Thegnon... «x 
133} Lokamate,;, + : Vengurla ss 


Weekly ... 
Do. 
Do. 


Tri-monthly 


Weekly ... 
Do. 


Fortnightly 


Weekly 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


.| Monthly 


Weekly 
Do. 


Do. 


Lo. 
Monthly 
Weekly «+. 

Do. 

Do. 


28 


.-.| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu’ (Chitpdwan 


fee 


vee 


Hindu 


M4dhavanand Saraswati; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 47. 
Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 
(Devang, Ling4yat) ; 37. 
1(1) Shivram Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu 
(Karhada Brdhman) ; 34. 
(2) Anndcharya BalAchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 
Gurur®éo Ragtavendra Mamd4pur; 
(Deshasth Brahman); 41. 
Gundo. Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 
Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 
héda Brahman); 41. 
Gaurishankar RAmpras4d; Hindu (Kanoja 
| Brahman); 41, 


Bréhman); 23. 
Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 
shasth Yajurvedi Br&éhman); 34. 
Hari Dharméji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27 


. 
Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A.. LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 30. 


Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 

) 4). 

Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 

N4rayan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman). 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawen Brahman) ; 40. 


.| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 


, Brahman); 40. 

Abaji Ramchandra Sdvant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
42. 

| Sadashiv Vithal P4rasnavis ; Hindu (Chéndra- 
seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 67. 

Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 32. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48, 

Sadashiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br&h- 
man); 41. 

.| Vishnu Govind Bij4purkar, M.A.; Hindu 

(Deshastha Brahman); 41. 


s, Krishn4ji Kashin4th Phadke, Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Brahman); 38. 
.| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu 
pawan Brahman); 62. 


wan Brihman) ; 75. 
Trimbak A’baji Réje; 
Prabhu) ; 41. 


Hindu 


(Chitp4wan Brahman); 39. 
Brahman); 46, 
Brdhman) ; 38. 
Krishnaji N4rdyan 
Brdhman) ; 49. 
(Chitpawan Bréhman); 48. 
Bhau Réoji Sindekar; 
Brahman) ; 26. 
Brahman) ; 39. 


man); age 35, 
Brdéhman); 27. 


(hit- 


| 


Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd- 
(Kadyasth 
Shivram Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu! 
Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 


Hari Nirdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
‘Athle; Hindu (Karh4da 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
Hindu (Deshasth 
Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth 


Bhikaji Gopal Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 


R4émkrishna Gop&l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 


, 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
| ee . 
MaritHi—continued. | ° 
184 | Lokaseva «+. cee vce | NAsik oe voe| Weakly eee ...| Ganga@dhar Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitpa@wan 500 
( Brahman) ; 27. 
135 | Madhukar ... »..| Belgaum Do. er ere 
136 | Mahédrdshtra Vritta oe | SAthra cee at Dek we eee oo B&baji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 150 
38. ; 
187 | Moda Vritta coe | Wal Do. ove .| K4shinath Vaéman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 
Brabman) ; 48. 
188 | Mumbai Punch .. -| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly .| Anandréo Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 100 
, giri), S#raswat Brahman) ; 30. 
139 | Mumbai Vaibhav »..| Bombay... ‘Ry we .-| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
pawan Brahma) ; 43. 
140 | Mumbai Vaibhav se Do. | Weekly ... eee Do. do. ecco] 1,250 
141 | Nagar Saméchér... Ahmednagar D0. aes Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 24. 200 
, 142 | N4sik Vritta. .... .| Nasik Do. eee | Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitpawan 450 
Brahman) ; 28. 
it 
143 | Nydy Sindhu ».| Ahmednagar Do. «e:| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Brahman); 31. 
144 | Pandhari Mitr’ ... «| Pandharpur Do. se  e| Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 109 
Brahman) ; 42. 
145 | Parikshak ... .»| Belgaum Do. ee.) Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde; Hindu (Sdras-- 300 
wat Brahman). 
146 | Poona Vaibhav ... .»»| Poona Do. . ‘see ,..,| Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
| Brahman); 36. 
147 | Prabodh Chandrika .| Jalgaon ... i Be. , | Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 39. 
148 | Prakash .| Satara ae, as ..| Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhiada 600 
Brahman); 32, 
149 | Pratod _... es -| Islampur Do. ...| Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu  (Karhdda200—360 
Brahman) ; 23. 
150 | Raghav Bhushan... .| Yeola a ten .| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42...| 100 
151 | Satya Mitra - M4legaon | Do. oe. — Hirachand; Hindu (Gujar&ti Jain) ; 200 
6. 
152 | Satya Sadan ...| Alibag ... a et aid RAoji a Athavle ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdh- 150 
man); 53. 
153 | Satya Shodhak ... | Ratnagiri Do. ...| Hari Nérdyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 950 
| | Brahman) ; 60. 
154 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari.| Poona .| Fortnightly ...| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 390 
buddhi; Hindu (Chitp4wau Brahman). Real 
Editor :— Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar ; 
Hindu (Karhada Br&hman); 45. 
155 | Sholdpur Samachar ees} Sholapur .| Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati) ; 46 400 
156 | Shrigonda Vritta... .| Shrigonda Do. owe ‘is — Janubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
+. : 
157 | Sbri Shahu ope voc} SALATA cee oo oe) ao sine ey Mart Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Braéh- 100 
man); 22. : 
158 | Shubh Suchak oh ye. eae ws .| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
Brahman); 61. 
159 | Sumant | Karad os wool DO. eee we| Mahddev Damoddr Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
| : shasth Brahman); 33. 
160 | Vidya Vilas «© ww »ee| Kolhapur .»-| Bi-weekly .|-Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 600 
: | Bréhman); 21. 
161 | Vih4ri ...| Bombay... | Weekly ...._—--.»| Balkrishna Nar4yan Phatak; Hinda (Chitpé- 500 
| wan Brahman); 35. 
162 | Vividh Dnyan Vistér ...) Do. oe .| Monthly... coe} (13 ra Balkrishna Nadkarni — eve oe 600 
| (2) Raémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
: 7 - Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). | 
163 | Vrittas@#r ... oo eek ee oe eoe| Weekly ... .».| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
164 | Vritta Sudha ~ .. voc] SAtATA ove eS a ae «| Laxman Vaman Khat4vkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Br&hman) ; 38. 
165 } Vydp4ri  .. ‘oe »s.| Poona cool §UQs > ose .».| Nana Dad4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
man) ; 39. 
166 | Vydpdér Sam4chdr.., --»| Ahmednagar...) Do, se — ow» sa a Punamehand Mutha {Hindu(Mar-| 1,200 
| i ; 0. 
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Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 
B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter ‘is. the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (S{[ or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = w in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 


proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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9° 
Politios and the Publie Administration. 
1, “The text of the Anglo-Japanese treaty, so far as it has been made 


public, shows that the contingency in which Japan 


The Anglo-Japanese Alli- gan be called upon to help India is more limited than 
Oe i a ioriier the telegraphic information led us to suppose, The 
(5), lst Oct, S~S*«é« VFS, which will bring the treaty into active 

operation, must be unprovoked by any act of either 
Government. Of course, a good deal of latitude is possible to the terms 
‘agoression’ and ‘ provocation.’ Mr. Balfour has declared thatit would be an act 
of aggression on Russia’s part to construct a railway into Afghanistan in connec- 
tion with the one which has already come up to its borders, Russia may declare 
to-morrow that she would regard it as an act of aggression on the partof England 
to take any step, which the British authorities may think necessary to secure their 
interests in, say, Persia. To what extent Japan will consider herself bound by 
such declarations of constructive aggression remains to beseen, She has entered 
into the new alliance with England with Mr. Balfour’s declaration before her, 
and she would no doubt be held tobe bound by it. But as regards future 
declarations and ‘ measures in proximity to tho Indian frontier,’ there will be 
considerable scope for that full and frank communication between the British 
and Japanese Governments, which is stipulated by the very first article of the 
new treaty. In other words, the policy to be pursued on the Indian frontier 
becomes to some extent subject to consultation with the Japanese Government, 
and from what we know of that Governmeut there is no reason to fear 
that its influence will be thrown on the side of unnecessary aggression, 
We wish we could hope that the security expected to follow from this treaty 
to the peace of Asia will give this country the much-needed relief from its 
burden of military expenditure. But facts do not warrant such optimism. 
seeseeseee Lover since Lord Lytton’s time we have been strengthening our 
frontiers against Russian aggression at the cost of many crores of rupees, 
Nevertheless, we have been repgatedly told on the highest authority during 
the last two years—when Russia was being held down by Japan in 
Manchuria—that India was the weakest part of the British defensive system. 
Crores of rupees have been given to Lord Kitchener to reorganise the frontier 
defences and, what is more, the Civil Government has been recently placed at 
the mercy of the Military Department with a view to facilitate the Commander- 
in-Chief’s reforms. These are plain facts and they do not necessariiy show that 
it was the peace of Asia that was the sole abstract motive of the new treaty 
from the British point of view.......... In the face of these facts, is it wrong 
for the Indian people to feel that their rulers ouzht to have turned to their 
three hundred millions rather than to another and a smaller people for streng- 
thening India’s defences? If the object was to get Japan to recognise Eng- 
land’s position in India as being on the same footing as Japan’s in Korea, it 
is hardly one which can be justified on historical grounds or on the actual facts 
of geographical and administrative distribution, As at present impressed we 
cannot but regard the treaty as constituting a departure from the accepted 
theory, affirmed by the Sovereign and Parliament, of England’s tenure of India, 
We should rejoice if the policy of Government during the next few years belies 
this opinion, and the treaty enables our rulers to adopt measures of progress 
which otherwise would have been slow of development,” 


2, “The Anglo-Japanese treaty, of which the text has just been published, 
oo a bom cannot fail to be cordially welcomed by all who truly 
Se _ azetie (17), 29th desire the peace of the world, for the alliance must 
™ undoubtedly tend to such a consummation, We 
have consistently advocated an alliance between Great Britain aud Japan since 
the days immediately preceding the war between Japan and Ciina, before our 
allies had made the great reputation they have now obtained, and now that the 
have taken a front place in the comity of nations, we regard our closer relations 
with them with the liveliest satisfaction. We are, nevertheless, glad to sea that 
some of the leading home papers have sounded a note of warning in their 
articles upon the subject, pointing out that there should be no yielding 
to the temptation either at home or in India to neglect the precautions 
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for the security: of ‘the Indian frontiera, This temptation is the one 


danger we have always foreseen in connection with an alliance with 
= which from every other po 
© ho 


int of view deserves the warmest approval. 


pe that those who believe that the influence of Russia as an Asiatic 


Power has been completely overthrown, are taking notes of her steady advances 
on the Persian and Afghan frontiers, by drawing attention to which the Poneer 
has lately been doing such excellent service............ 


The Japanese alliance 
will stand us in good stead in keeping peace in Asia, but only so long as we 
are strong ourselves and ready to meet every emergency. The least failure in 
self-reliance would cost us dear, and alliances, valuable though they may be, 
are always liable to break down.” 


8. ‘A German writer has racently opined that England is half a century 
eae eae behind Germany in respect of her military organisation, 
Sos cance, geganentl (9), and that her world-wide Empire is maintained by her 
navy and her diplomacy. The alliance which has 
just been concluded is a striking example of the diplomatic foresight of 
British statesmen, The Balfour Ministry, particularly Lord Lansdowne, will 
receive the congratulations of all parties on the alliance with the only Asiatic 
Power, whose eo can be of any value in preserving the peace of the East. 
Opinions have differed as to the utility of Japanese support for the defence of 
India. Possibly there are people in Japan, who similarly doubt whether 
England can be of much assistance in a war with Russia,......... But if the fact 
of the combination and the vague dread of possibilities which it may engender, 
will suffice to preserve the peace of the Hast, the details of the possible military 
operations of the future may be left to be settled when the occasion arises........ 
The renewed alliance, though its actual utility in a time of war may not be 
very great, may be expected to produce a salutary moral effect upon possible 
disturbers of the tranquillity of Asia. It will certainly have a moral effect 
upon the parties to the agreement. The consciousness of remaining friendless 
and in severe, though splendid, isolation, when all other Powers are seeking 
one another’s friendship, would have been depressing and discouraging alike to 
England and Japan.......... ‘The new agreement may serve as a check upon the 
‘forward policy’ in India in so far as it may be calculated to provoke 
war, for one of the conditions of mutuai help—a condition on which 
Lord Lansdowne has laid stress in communicating the agreement to Russia— 
is that the party expecting help must be involved in war by _ reason 
of an wnprovoked attack or aggressive action on the part of any 
Power or Powers........... Lhe responsibility of having to satisfy Japan of 
innocence on our own part, when we are attacked by a foreign Power, will act 
4s a check on what is known as jingoism or the forward policy. In addition to 
the purely military aspects of the agreement, the people of India will see in it 
cause for rejoicing in other ways........... The whole of India, we shall be told, 
lias felt itself clevated in the rank of nations by an alliance which admits an 
Asiatic race to equality with the Anglo-Saxon.” 


4, ‘Although we are in a sense glad that an Asiatic power will help our 
rulers in times of trouble, we cannot help remarking 
Cah tees, ale that it is an indirect admission of weakness on the 

See te. part of Great Britain without any necessity for it. 
Every one, who has paid some attention to the course of events in the 
Russo-Japanese war, must not have failed to notice that Russia is not in a 
position even to think of attacking the frontiers of India. With the 
burden of military expenditure that has gone on increasing in this country 
from year to year, one naturally thought that the Indian army was quite able 
to defend the frontiers of India against an enemy without any extraneous help, 
The new agreement, however, deprives us of even this consolation, This fear of a 
Russian invasion is absolutely unfounded, but we go further and say that even 
if it were not so, it would not be impossible to drive away ten Russias, provided 
the large masses of the people of India are trained in the use of arms. ‘Lhe 
consequences of an imaginary Russian invasion have been greatly magnified on 
account of the policy of distrust towards the people of this country that hag 


Praja Bandhy (83), Ist 


eo been pursued by our rulers, and so long as they persist in this short-sighted and 


\ ~ 
‘ 


ri 


suicidal policy, there is no wonder that they should be obliged to enter with 
a rising yet comparatively small Asiatic power into an alliance, which does 
not af any rate enhance their reputation, We, however, trust that with the 
safety of the Indian frontiers secured, our rulers will now turn their attention 
to a reduction in the military expenditure of this country, which has in the 


main retarded many desirable reforms for bettering the condition of the teem- 
ing millions of India.” 


5. We are unable to clearly understand the statement made in the 
Bhéla (107), let Ook; preamble of the treaty between Great Britain and 
Kesari (128), 3rd Oot. ‘* Japan to the effect that the object of the alliance is to 
ensure the peace of India, Who is there in India to 

raise a disturbance, which would drive the rulers to have recourse to the aid of 10 
lakhs ot Japanese soldiers? Perhaps it is meant that Japan should assist Great 
Britain in repelling a foreign invasion of India. Be thatasitmay. Weeffemi- 
nate Indians have no voice in concluding this treaty, for during the last hundred 
years we have relieved ourselves from the turmoil and worry of making war or 
peace with foreign nations. One regrettable feature of the treaty is that India 
has been referred to therein not asa part and parcel of the British Empire 
but as a country under the ownership or domination of Great Britain. In 
other words, the whole of India constitutes a vast immoveable estate of Great 
Britain and the Indians are bipeds roaming over that estate. By introducing 
the mysterious words ‘‘ Indian possessions” in the treaty, the British have 
gratuitously wounded the feelings of all Indians. We need tot tell Br‘tish 
statesmen that this is not the way to increase the loyalty of the people. 
{The Kesarv writes:—The Anglo-Indian papers declare that the Anglo-Japanese 
treaty having averted the fear of a foreign invasion of India, the British will be 
enabled to devote their attention to recuperating the country’s resources and 
increasing its material prosperity. Educated natives, however, are not likely to 
be deluded by such hypocritical declarations, for they are endowed with sufficient 
intelligence and thinking power to understand who is benefited by the treaty 
and to what extent. If the new treaty has banished the fear of a foreign inva- 
sion from the minds of our rulers, what objection is there to a reduction of the 
Indian army and of the military expenditure ? But our rulers will do nothing 


of the kind, nor have the Anglo-Indian papers made any suggestion to that 
effect. | , 


6, An English writer truly says, “Those whom the Gods wish to 

eR destroy, they first dement.’? The autocratic and 
¥ adet (St), Boe On reactionary measures of Lord Curzon, followed by 
the establishment of military despotism in India, have kindled the fire 
of discontent in the breasts of all Indians. Indeed, it seemsas if the 
English have been bereft of their senses and are courting their own ruin, 
When the destinies of a nation are guidel by men consumed with insatiate 
ambition and greed of power, its downfall is inevitable. History abounds in 
instances of nations having fallen owing. to the ambition of greedy pro-Consuls. 
The British, however, discard the teachings of history and attempt to rule India 
by the sword. They are now trying to preserve their Empire in India by allying 
themselves with the Japanese, ‘This is like seeking the help of another when a 
fire actually breaks out in one’s house, instead of blowing out the embers of 
discontent which are smouldering within. Where is the good of watering 
a tree, when its roots are being destroyed by a canker? We are grieved to 
find that British statesmen of the present day are wanting in sufficient fore- 
sight to realise this. | | 


7. “The announcement that His Majesty the King-Emperor has been 
cai e © Torq Pleased to express the desire that Lord Curzon should 
Curzon's departure from Stay a few days longer in this country than already 
India to enableHisExcellency arranged to receive Their Royal Highnesses the 
to meet the Prince and Prince and Princess of Wales will not be without its 


Princess of Wales. ag . significance. Lord Curzon has served his King no 
“5 amshed (28), 4th  Je8s faithfully than he has served his country and the 


| Empire ; and it is singularly appropriate, therefore, 
that the differences, that have arisen between him and the Cabinet at Home, 
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“Should not be permitted to imply that he has forfeited the good-will and 
esteem ofvhis’sovereign. In India there is always a special danger to be guard- 
‘ed against in this direction, and though the very kindly message that was 
5 et 8 sent by His Majesty from Marienbad, on the morrow of His 
-Excellency’s resignation, has been in itself a sufficient proof of the unabated 
7 ee ‘confidence and regard in which Lord Curzon is still held by his Imperial 
By: ~ master, His Majesty’s latest command will emphasise his recognition of the 
B present Viceroy’s devoted and self-sacrificing labours in the interests of the Empire. 
“essssesee .Ln India the wearer of the Imperial Crownis held in much greater 
reverence than in self-governing countries; and everything that the Cabinet 
has done till now to humiliate the retiring Pro-consul must be held to be atoned 
: ‘by the proofs of gracious regard that His Majesty has evinced towards him 
ae personally since his retirement. Not even the most malicious of Lord Curzon’s 
critics in this country will henceforth dare to tell his audience, howsoever 
ignorant it may be, that His Excellency has been either recalled or disgraced.” 


*8. “The news that His Majesty the King-Emperor has desired the Viceroy 

Rést Goftée (84), &th Oct. Lord Curzon to remain in India to welcome the 

Eng. 7 oo dr (34), *“» Prince and Princess of Wales has been received in the 

the country with great enthusiasm...,....... It was 

a very prudent thought on the part of His Majesty to send that message to 

the Viceroy, to whom it would have been a great injustice if he were allowed 

to part from us without celebrating an event of great rejoicing, simply because 

, it happened to fall on the eve of his departure. Lord Curzon is distinguished 

for his masterful tact and aptitude, that are so essential to give the finishing 

strokes to the celebration of great events of public moment. His memorable 

Delhi Durbar is a living testimony to the unique help, which he offered 

in making the celebration of the King-Emperor’s Coronation an event of 

such world-wide interest and enthusiasm in this country and abroad. His 

presence on the day of the arrival of the Royal guests will lend additional 

lustre to the event, and if words and speeches.can be trusted to magnify the 

significance of the Royal tour, Lord Curzon, who is a past master in oratory, 
— | can be safely relied upon to rise fully to the occasion.”’ 


re 


a ee 


9. “The action of a King in ey desiring that the Prince and 
| rincess of Wales should be received in India b 

Sind Gasette (17), 3rd Oct. To+4q Qurzon, is a most flattering mark of Royal 
sympathy and appreciation and is most gratifying to the admirers of our great 
Viceroy. It is another instance of the tact and consideration for the feelings 
of others, which are so conspicuous in Edward VII and which have 
endeared him to the hearts of his own subjects and made him so popular 
with foreigners. Lord Curzon’s valuable services to India are fully deserving 
of some special recognition at the close of his period of service, and this flatter- 
ing attention on the part of his sovereign is a signal mark of the regard and 
esteem in which he is held by His Majesty, and sets an appropriate seal on the 
expressions of gratitude and admiration that he has received from all sides 
since his resignation.” 


10. “ Wecan well understand the thoughtful chivalry of the King-Emperor 
ss iui G8). Sed Oct in desiring that Lord Minto’s arrival in India should 
| foe bg (49), ‘+ he postponed for a week, so as to accord to Lord Curzon 
oe | the honour of receiving Their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales on their landing in India. Lord Curzon had 

lanned the visit and it is but meet that he should do the honours of the 

ost to the Royal visitors. It is also possible that both the King-Emperor 
‘and the Ministers consider this special honour to be some reparation for 
the hard blows dealt to Lord Curzon over the military controversy. India 
‘ogn by no means be jealous of this special honour to Lord Curzon, for 
“he is a tamasha-loving man in spite of his high abilities, but it-is impossible 
to disguise from ourselves the fact that Lord Curzon’s presence cannot 
but be a. serious damper upon the spirit of enthusiasm and loyalty with 
a “ whioh the people of Bombay look forward to greeting their future Emperor 
> \  +@nd Empress. Lord Curzon, the retrogressionist to sit in the same garriage 
oe. ; with the august representative and descendant of that model of Royal kindness 
+* : \ 
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and solicitude, the late Queen-Empress Victoria; and tobe associated with 
Their Royal Highnesses in all important functions and ceremonials—this is an 
idea which to many of us will appear too bizarre. We are, therefore, inclined 
to think that it is a political blunder to allow the warmth of our 
loyalty to be thus exposed to the chilling blasts. of the feelings which 
are sure to be generated in our mindsby the very sight of Lord Ourzon, 
who is now known to be the greatest enemy of the progress of the country and 
of the principles of trust and confidence in ths people on whicli the stability of 
British rule in India mainly depends.”’ | 


11. “The King of England and Emperor of India is a constitutional Sov- 
Oriental Review (12), 4th ereign, and as such takes no part in the working 
Oct.; Phenix (14), 4th Oct, of the party politics ofthe Empire. Yet Reuter’s 
message that ‘it is at the King’s special wish that 
Lord Curzon should stay to .welcome the Prince and Princess of Wales’ is 
turned and twisted, and a meaning is imported into it which His Majesty could 
hardly have intended to convey. The Times of India is ever on the alert to 
catch at any straw it may find to bolster up the forlorn cause of the Viceroy. 
si von aath In the present instance, a graceful act of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor is turned into a ‘marked recognition of Lord Curzon’s great 
labours. It is unfortunate that our contemporary should attempt to put 
an erroneous interpretation on a harmless but graceful act of the King, 
and thus place him in a position hardly fair to His Majesty and against 
the very spirit and letter of the British constitution.......... But it 
is the way of the Times of India and Reuter, who leave no stone unturned 
to prop up the shattered reputation of their hero.......... His Majesty’s wish 
in no way signifies a recognition of the services of, or approval of the policy 
pursued by, the Viceroy......... . We deprecate in the strongest manner all 
possible attempts to mix up His Majasty in active politics. They are fraught 
with immense possibilities of mischief.”” (The Phenix writes :—‘ The sensational 
resignation of Lord Curzon was apparently an attempt at bluff, which was 
accepted more seriously than was expected. If it was seriously intended, 
consistency demanded Lord Curzon’s immediate departure from India as there 
was no real necessity to wait for his successor. Spectacular effect is a weakness 
of Lord Curzon and it was not likely he would miss any opportunity for indulg- 
ing his penchant.’’ | 


12. “A Maratha Thinker” writes to the Indian Spectator : —“ After all 
has been said to the contrary, Iam one of those who 
Administration of Lord honestly believe that Lord Curzon has, on the whole, 


Curzon. done a great deal for the people of this country, ~ 
ae Spectator (6), 7th Even making due allowance for some of his measures, 


which were so bitterly opposed, there are many 
for which he is certainly entitled to our lasting gratitude. It may safely be 
said that the majority of his critics have been more or less unfair to him, 
pe cayean Lord Curzon came to India at a time when the echoes of the cases 
of sedition, on this side of the country, were dying out, and the people were in 
the throes of plague and famine. He hada very difficult task before him. 
But a man of extraordinary abilities, dazzling originality, unflinching devotion 
‘to duty, unflagging zeal and singleness of purpose, he cut out a very ambitious 
programme for himself even amid adverse circumstances. It was one of 
internal reform and amelioration of the moral and material condition of the 
masses. Lord Curzon has in him the reformer’s zeal, more than is perlaps 
desirable; and itis this that has created opposition and, as is usually the 
fate of all reformers, made him unpopular! His main object seems to have 
been not to please this or that class, but to promote tbe greatest good of. the 
createst number. In passing a verdict upon his epoch-making administration, 
some extraneous considerations also. require to be borne in mind, viz., the 
necessity, which every Viceroy is bound by, of keeping the Imperial policy 
in view; the growing complexity of the administrative machinery; the 
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Pee, ever-increasing conflict of interests and thé consequent impossibility of 
ie. p i ; and the limitations even upon a Viceroy’s powers and prerogatives, 


LO Bute ‘has ‘ certainly ‘worked sincerely and strenuously, His work 
must be viewed, as a whole, and equitably judged. Viewed in this light, 
there can, I venture to assert, be no other verdict than this—that he is, like 
Lord Ripon, pre-eminently ‘the poor man’s Viceroy,’ and, as such, deserves 
Hes to be gratefully remembered by the people.” [A Bengali Observer” writes 
es to the same paper:—“The most brilliant Viceroyalty of India under the 
be Crown has come to a sudden close. Lord Curzon’s administration has been 
unparalleled in the history of India, for the strength, justice and efficiency, 
which have been its chief characteristics, and truth to tell its sagacity 
is as sane as its wnpopularity is insane.,.....,... The greatest of the 
early Anglo-Indian statesmen was disgraced and died a pauper, and the 
reatest of modern English statesmen in India is leaving the country with a 
heavy heart before his work is quite complete-and before the twelve gigantic 
reforms which he set himself to carry out have borne fruit. If history teaches 
us one lesson more forcibly and clearly than another, it is that in polities, 
as in religion, a great reformer is always appreciated not by his contemporaries 
but by posterity........... His departure is in a sense a calamity for India........ 
Such is the brilliant young statesman, whose seven years of Indian administra- 
| tion, marked by virile common-sense and strong love of the people, it is my 
: purpose to review in these columns. I believe our retiring Viceroy has been 
cruelly misjudged and his intentions and motives greatly misunderstood.”’ } 


18. “We congratulate with all our heart the Civiland Military Services 
~ Lord Curson’s speech. at of India, from the Governor down to the Junior 
the United Service Club Civilian struggling in the plains, who got their 


Dinner. ; meed of praise from the departing Viceroy on Friday 
— ripe compe: (43), 4th ast at the farewell entertainment given to His Lord- 
Oct., Eng. cols. ship by the United Service Club. We wish both the 


a | giver and recipients of the unqualified encomiums joy thereof, especially 
BI because the effect of the performance was not marred by any irrelevant digres- 
ar sions in praise of the Native Service or of non-official public men, with which 

' some of His Excellency’s predecessors with misplaced courtesy weak-mindedly 
a} diluted what ought to be an exclusive tribute to the true props and pillars of 

: British rule in India. The departing Viceroy’s tribute was a peace-making 
performance, and we are sure that it will be taken as sufficient compensation 
for all the chagrin and discontent, which we know were the result of that untir- 
ing interference and convulsive restlessness with which Lord Curzon made his 
Viceroyalty felt in every department—almost in every office............. His 

Lordship declared his conviction that the European services in India formed 

“the most efficient and the most high-minded’ services existing in the 

world, that his relations with the local Governments hai been extremely 
satisfactory, that there was always perfect unanimity between him and his 

colleagues in Council, and that every Secretary who worked under him 

Fs was a model of bard and loyal work. His Lordship’s diagnosis that the good 

relations between the Supreme and the Local Governments were due to the 
rosperity of the country’s finances in his time was undoubtedly correct, but it 
is impossible not to strongly demur to his preposterous claim that he was ever 
anxious ‘to do all in his power to enhance the dignity and stimulate the 

a sense of responsibility and power of the local Governments.’..,...... We may 
| also observe that the boasted ‘ perfect unanimity’ between the Viceroy and 
a his colleagues in Council indicates much less a harmony between equals 
than the masterly superiority of one side over the other and the conscious 
or unconscious surrender of judgment by the weak to the strong, In 
this’ convenient art of a pliant acquiescence in the will of a powerful 

Viceroy, the Anglo-Indian services are past masters. They have been loyal 

even to Lord Ripon and to Lord Reay. It is only when their racial 

prejudices are sorely touched that they rebel. And so did they rebel even under 

. Lord ‘Curzon, to wit, in respect of his attempts—given up with apology long 

\ —_,intce—to'do justice in'the chronic cases of assault and outrage by the Buropeans 

." 
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upon natives, May we ask His Lordship why he has latterly given up the rédle of 
protector of the helpless Indian victim of European lust orinsolence. One 
word more about Lord Curzon’s boast that ‘there is no’ service in the world 
where ability and character, quite as much as ability, are more sure of reward 
than in the Indian service.’ May we remind His Lordship of cases like that 
of Sir Henry Cotton, where ability and character were spurned and just pro- 
motion forfeited, because implicit obedience and .deference to the views of 
the powers that be were found wanting. Able, no doubt, the Indian Civil Service 
is. But evidently there is ng room in it for independence of judgment.” 


*14. “The absence of any word, which might be understood to include the 
: : vast army of Indian public servants, in the eulogistie 
_Andtan Social Reformer appreciation of the services in: Lord Curzon’s speech 
(5), 8th Oct.; Indtun + : : 
Spectator (6), 7th Oct. at the United Service Club, has caused much disap- 
pointment in Indian circles.......... There have been 
occasions on which Lord Curzon has produced voluminous statistics to 
show that Indians are in a great majority in the administrative services. 
Yet here, in one of the last speeches he makes as Viceroy, with special. 
reference to these services, there is not a word of recognition for this 
numerically preponderant class of Government servants. It is clear that 
this was not the result of oversight, but represents an abiding feature of. 
Lord Curzon’s view of the Indian administration. ‘Many of our country- 
men have persistently imputed this to antipathy to Indians, -but we 
have regarded it as Lord Curzon’s main limitation as an Indian ‘adminis. 
trator and statesman, In this view we have striven to do justice to the 
acts of his administration without making the recognition of the aspira- 
tions of educated Indians the one and only test of merit or good intentions, 
Nevertheless, it is a very serious limitation in an Indian administrator. It is 
a limitation which goes to the root of the principles and aims of British rule in 
India. Because of it Lord Curzon, with his great ability, high conscientious- 
ness and magnificent industry, misses the high glory which is reserved for 
those who seek not only to rule worthily but wisely to raise a subject people, 
We cannot ignore, and we have not ignored, the solid good he has done in other 
ways because of this one limitation. But we think that the good would have 
had more chanees of enduring, if His Excellency had perceived the application of 
the truth that what is against nature will not stand. From our stand- 
point, this is not so much lack of generosity as lack of insight. The policy of 
working Indian reforms mainly through the hands of Englishmen is an 
unnatural policy. Many Englishmen have not the imagination or the sustained 
enthusiasm of Lord Curzon. Most of them ate plain, prosaic individuals, like 
us all, whose chief aim in life is to get on as far as possible on the line of least 
resistance, especially as that line in India more often leads to memorials and statues 
than any other. The Indian, onthe other hand, has necessarily more interest in 
his country’s affairs, in regard to most of which the Anglo-Indian has only a tran- 
sient concern. The proceedings of some of our reconstituted public bodies 
afford a valuable illustration of this simple truth which His Excellency 
has missed, ........ It may, perhaps, be that if Lord Curzon had come 
in contact with the right type of educated Indians at the commence- 
ment of his administration, he would have been much more free of this 
particular limitation upon his statesmanship. But this is hardly an 
excuse, as no ruler should generalise from a few impressions. Subject 
to this limitation, His Excellency has amply made good the claims he 
made for himself in the speech under notice. He has had no favourites except 
those who have worked hard and shown intelligence and enthusiasm in their work, 
He has gathered-round him able men, and they have served him loyally and whole- 
heartedly....... He has been a stern task-master, but to none more stern than to 
himself. Even additional members of the Viceregal Legislative Council have had 
to submit to this rigid discipline of unremitting industry. He has not concealed 
his profound scorn of easy-going self-complacency, and not a few are the 
persons, Englishmen and Indians, who have cherished this as his chiefest fault 
and pursued him with a bitter vindictiveness unparalleled in the annals of Indian 
public life. He has been equally unmoved by cajolery and by abuse; and bota 
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have been’ tricd om him ina sickeningly abundant measure, He set out with a 


a sgaeestre rammed which he had framed for himself, and he has stuck to it 
ya résolation ‘which nothing could’shake. And, though we may not be 
abjle to bestow equal appreciations upon all parts of his great work, let us 
Denise that-in hin we have had a Viceroy possessed of many excellent 
rtues, which publie men in India would do well to assimilate.’ [The Indian 
Spectator makes appreciative references to Lord Curzon’s speech at the United 
"15. “Last week _— off on the Imperial om at Simla a second of 
sw Nh. the series of romantic and wonderful farewell per- 
Byer exgecny (26), 8th formances carefully devised by the chief actor ‘al 
manager for his own exclusive benefit. The piece, 
again in one act, was admirably well mounted as suited the Imperial occasion. 
According to the Imperial Press claqueurs it went off merrily. _Itafforded a most 
delightful hour of post-prandial entertainment to the select audience, who, though 
hosts, really remained to be guests. It goes without saying that the publica- 
tion of this most exhilarating single act, play or ‘farce’ also gave indescribable 
amusement to the public.......... What was all that fanfaronade by Lord 
Curzon? We know this that once the Saturnalia of grandiloquence is 
Opened by him, it is impossible to see the end thereof. But the end 
must come sooner or later, though in the interval we are made sick unto death 
by those prolonged trumpet blasts and the incessant beating of the biggest drum 
egotistic,........... What may be the impression left on the sober mind, when the 
harangue at the United Service Club is stripped of all its rhetoric, its verbosity, 
its simulated candour, and its pharisaical phrases in praise of the Heaven-sent 
Viceroy? This only, ‘I, George Nathaniel, was supreme as Cesar. Alone I 
did it. Ispirited the Service which was going to the dogs. I infused into it some- 
thing of my own superhuman energy. I displayed my own unsurpassed genius 
for administrative reform, I was the pivot, the lever, and all the rest of 
the machinery, which speeded up the obsolete, slow-going, ramshackle huge car 
that had fallen into a century’s old rut and groove. I raised it aloft and 
imparted to it the requisite standard of ‘efficiency.’ I pronounced this 
shibboleth. I marched alone in the vanguard, which was composed solely of my 
august self. My colleagues are my equals, but [ made them obedient 
registrars of my decrees, In this lay their unparalleled and unexampled inde- 
pendence and that symphonious working of Imperial ideals, which are the 
admiration of the astonished world of Princes and Potentates, Kings and 
Emperors. I am destined to be pronounced most favourably by history, whose 
cold and impartial verdict my contemporaries are so sedulously attempting to 
pervert.’ This is the Imperial Lion as painted by himself ! ” 


16. “The banquet given to H. E, the Viceroy at the Simla United Service 

: Club—we are using the words employed by the Times 

_ Oriental Bosse (oo) ~ of India in connection with. the last meeting of the 
ae a asta Bombay Legislative Council—‘ was quite a pleasant 
little family party.’ The Honourable Mr. Hewett 

complimented Lord Curzon, who in. return said some very kind things about 
him and the service to which he belongs, ‘ until the butter-tub must have been 
very nearly empty.’......... We are constrained to add that we are quite 
gurfeitéd and. nauseated by such fulsome flattery. We wish Lord Ourzon 
and his ‘friends and admirers’ would now cease admiring one another, and 
speak as little as possible of his achievements. We have had enough of it. We 
wonder how much the Indian Civil Service has appreciated His Excellency’s 
remarks, for he told the Civilians in so many words, that before he assumed the 
Governor-Generalship, most of them were a lazy lot, doing no or very little 
work, except scribbling lengthy official reports, or spending their time in 
frivolous enjoyment: on the hills, But Lord Curzon touched his magic wand, 
and behold ali things became new, and the character of the whole Indian Civili 
Servios was: transformed.......... Can audacity go further? -Can conceit be 
greater than that which is manifested by His Excellency the Viceroy and 
I cadieedhewnal of India?” [The Bombay Samédchdr makes similar 
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17. In his recent speech on Education His Excellency the Viceroy 
Gia Vhs dealadinds ae we lege riage to a agar: oe 
policy he aid down with rega niversity 
Oliblte bodies in Taos te ae reforms had received the hall-mark of the approval 
Viceroy. ° of the Indian public He said: ‘Among the 
Oriental Review (12), 4th yaledictory messages and tributes, which I have 
Ui received in such numbers from Native sources during 
the past few weeks, have been many which placed in the forefront the services 
which I am generously credited with having rendered to the cause of Indian 
education.’ It will be seen that the Viceroy and the Curzonian press, which 
has supported his measures through good and evil report, have tried to make 
capital out of the so-called valedictory messages of tribute and sympathy. 
We have therefore taken the trouble to prepare a complete statement of these 
messages in order to show how far Lord Curzon was justified in claimin 
that his educational policy had the approval of the people of India, 
[The paper here analyses the list of public bodies, which have sent messages of 
sympathy to the Viceroy and then proceeds:—~]| It will be noticed that not 
one of these bodies or instititions is competent to pass judgment upon 
the educational policy of the Viceroy.......... ‘The Chambers are composed 
entirely of Europeans engaged:in commerce and trade. ‘The relations bet- 
ween them and Lord Curzon have been most friendly. Their bread has _ 
been thickly buttered by His Hxcellency, Over the Chambers of Commerce 
of India has floated the standard of the Viceroy’s protection. They were 
feted and feasted at Caleutta, and over their deliberations His Excellenc 
pronounced his benediction, And we think it would have been the height 
of ingratitude, if they had not expressed their regret at his resignation and 


‘approaching departure nS a The remaining five classes 


represent none but themselves. The so-called Muhammadan JLitterary and 
National Societies and Associations, which have suddenly sprung into cheap 
notoriety, are either composed of school-boys or of men of no position or influence. 
Rear Though backward in education, the Muhammadans are none the 
less anxious to secure the loaves and fishes of Government service, and they . 
think that by cringing and craving, by flattery and sycophancy, their ambitions 
will be realized and their hopes fulfilled. Hence their great desire to declare 
from the house-tops their loyalty to the British Crown and their devotion to its 
representatives in India. We think Lord Curzon would have enhanced his 
reputation in the eyes of the Indian public, if he had taken no notice of their 
messages of sympathy and thus discouraged these people in a practice, which is as 
far from edifying to themselves as if must needs be repugnant to the powers that be, 
The Simla Municipality is composed entirely of Lord Curzon’s khidmatgars, and 
it would have been a matter for surprise if they had not shown their gratitude 
to him. The Calcutta Corporation, as is well-known, sent a colourless message, 
containing a perversion of fact which His Excellency hastened to correct. We 
have already written about the Bombay Mill-owners’ Association’s telegram. 
We still contend that had not Mr. Sassoon J. David been its president, the 
Association would never have sent it. We have said enough, we think, to show 
that Lord Curzon would do better, if he spoke less about the sympathy and 
tribute he has received from the people of this country. In fact his resignation 
has been hailed with delight by all sorts and conditions of people from north — 
to south and east to west of India.” 3 


18. Referring to an ane sy rer to Hast and West by 
sare Mr. Rogers (retired 1.C.8S.) on the thesis “Can India 
Bs cog -nd ales Werk “on Stand alone ?’’ the Brdla observes :—Mr, Rogers holds 
the thesis ‘‘Can India stand that the time has not yet come for India to stand 
alono? ” | alone. Should this view be correct, the deep 
Bhdla (107), 1st Oct. despair which has got hold of our minds would 
have been greatly mitigated if Mr. Rogers had explained when we can 
reasonably expect to govern India without the help of England. Assume 
ing that the time has not yet come for India to stand alone, the question arises if 
Government has done anything to accelerate the approach of that time. An 
one observing the trend of British policy at the present day, will find that our 
rulers spare no pains,to fetter our freedom by a series of retrograde measures 
con 1433—5 
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sd as to! j it impossible for us to stand alone» Government aim at keep- 
ing us forever like children, dependent upon them for all their elementary 
wants and content with what crunibs may bé thrown out tothem. If we cherish 
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stigma of disloyalty. The natives would have ‘no ground of coniplaint, if they 
were kindly treated by their rulers, and: if all invidious distinction of colour 
wére abolished in the country. Ondée we are set by Government on the road to 
pfosperity, we do not mind how long it takes.us to reach our goal. But if the 
gates of prosperity are slammed in our face, we shall continue our present 
agitation as long as we are alive, for we can never brook the sight of the whites 
monopolising the court-yard of prosperity, while we are impotently knocking 
outside the gates for admission. . 


19. ‘ Whilst all Bengal is cast into a violent perturbation, unparalleled in 
A pheapalde by 0 Bengali the political history of the province, andthe Babus 
gontivisint Gobthiniiivavinds. Ste busy portraying a most dismal sketch of the 
cation of the system of British black side of British rule in India, it is refreshing to 
administration in India, note that there are men in Bengal who have, amidst 
Rast Goftdr (34), Ist Oct. the prevalent hubbub, preserved their balance of mind 
9s caer and are able to form and place before their country- 
men an unbiased estimate of their rulers’ work in India. We refer to an 
interesting brochure entitied ‘ British Rule in India,’ in which the author, 
Mr. 8. M. Mitra, M.R. A.S., has given a vigorous rejoinder to the whinings of 
his political compatriots, who trace all the evils to which India is subject to its 
domination by a foreign Government.......... The booklet is prefaced by an 
introduction over the signatures of some retired Anglo-Indian officials of 
note, like Sir James Fergusson, Mr. L. Ashburner, Dr. John Pollen and 
Colonel W. Loch, inserted by way of introducing Mr. Mitra to the British 
public.......... Ihe class of ultra-radical politicians is fast multiplying 
in this country, stirring up the ignorant as well as the educate classes 
against the Government, and fostering general discontent and dissatisfaction. 
A broadcast circulation of Mr. Mitra’s pamphlet would tend to dispel the 
illusion, which faddists and crotchet-mongers strive hard to disseminate here, 
relative to the alleged comparative prosperity of India prior to its 
occupation by the British, and of its poverty contemporaneous with British rule 
in India. One can understand tie illiterate and ignorant masses being easily 
misguided when nothing but a one-sided and prejudiced picture is being 
constantly put up before them, but it is regrettable that the educated classes, 
who should know better, become gullible victims to the fallacious reasonings and 
spurious platitudes of these popularity-hunters. Despite all their vaunted 
education, the educated classes ere sadly deficient in aptitude for unbiased 
and independent judgment on controversial subjects. The majority of them 
are no studious scrutinisers of facts and figures, andas they do not think for 
themselves nor make an effort to get at the truth of things, they rapidly degenerate 
into blind followers of particular sects of thinkers and politicians who 
are more accessible to them than others. Mr. Mitra does not share this frailty 
with the majority of his educited countrymen. He does not revel in platitudi- 
nous reasonings and fallacious arguments, but with a masterly parade of 
incontrovertible facts proves to the hilt whatever position he takes up in the 
treatment of his subjects.” 


20. Commenting upon an anonymous seditious circular published in 
Bengal, which was recently brought to light by the 

Publication by the Pioneer Pioneer, the Mahi Kdntha Gazette says :—The Anglo- 
of 1h od ao i circular Yndian Press has made itself notorious for poisoning 
94 Kinthe if (82), the earsof Government as regards the alleged sedi- 
lat Oct, tious character of natives. In the present case the 
circular might be the production of a crazed and 

heated mind or more probably it might be the result of a conspiracy set on foot 
by designing persons for discrediting and dealing a blow at the swadeshé 
movement, Even assuming for argument’s sake that the author of the circular 
is some hot-headed Bengali, he should be regarded asa friend rather than an 
ny of Governnient inasmuch as he has tire temerity to give expression to the 
er feelings towards Government of the subject people, who have been quite 
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exasperated by the high-handedness of the British authorities. ;Government are 


anxious tosuppress all outward manifestation. of discontent in the country, hut. 


so long as they do not go to the root of the evil and pacify. the irritated 
feelings of the people, their efforts are bound to. be futile, Like fire which 
when covered over by dust is not extinguished but smoulders beneath with its 
embers ready to burst into a flame when the particles of dust are scattered away, 
similarly there is hidden danger in the repressive measures adopted by the 
authorities, chiefly at the instigation of Anglo-Indian journalists, for stifling 
popular descontent. Even if, as the Pioneer alleges, the object of the circular be 
to inflame popular feeling against Government, the blame for it rests not upon 
the people, but upon Lord Curzon. It is not unlikely that owing to the 
persistent and systematic defiance of popular wishes and feelings by the Viceroy, 
the feelings of the less thoughtful section of the Indians might find vent not 
only in empty vapourings but in reckless and improper action. Instead of 
driving the people to such extremes, the wiser course for Government would be 
to adopt a conciliatory and sympathetic policy towards them. 


21. “The Resolution of the Government of India, defining the scope and 
_. functions of Sir James Thomson’s Committee on 
wins Es ano Excise Administration, encourages us to believe that 
scope of the inquiry entrust- something more may, after all, come out of the 
ay ae tee a investigations which are now being contemplated 
Gas, Maa, Sole. eo han many of us were at first disposed to hope for. 
at ee ee ee The Resolution goes a great way to words 
discounting public apprehensions. In defining the scope and functions of the 
forthcoming inquiry, Government lay down at least unexceptionable principles, 
and invite the Committee to consider the whole question of Excise Administra- 
tion in India entirely from the standpoint of the public good, They make it clear 
that what they desire is not so much enhanced revenue receipts as the good of 
the people. They are prepared to consider suggestions which, while tending to 
promote the cause of temperance, promise to avert the hardships at present 
suffered by the public.......... Those who peruse the Resolution patiently and 
dispassionately will admit that Government seem anxious to have the 
whole question of excise administration reconsidered, and to make an honest 
effort to bring their policy in line with public requirements as far as possible. 
san sbiune What gratifies us most in connection with this enquiry is the instruction 
given to the Committee to consider the effect of the policy of the Goverament 
in regard to toddy. We shall not be accused of employing the language of 
exaggeration when we say that the policy of the Government in restricting the 
consumption of this most wholesome and innocuous beverage has exerted the 
most unhappy effect imaginable on the public mind. It has been often rightly 
denounced as iniquituous, especially in view of the fact that toddy is 
not only a beverage but an article of food of the poorer classes. Of course 
the Bombay Government were, at a recent meeting of the Legislative Oouncil, 
pleased to declare that they were satisfied that toddy was not an article of food. 
Those who wished to give Government the credit of having an intimate know- 
ledge of the ways and habits of the people, could not help wishing that such 
a statement, betraying gross ignorance of a too well-known and well-acknow- 
ledged fact, had never been made. When the Committee sets about to 
inquire into the matter, it will not take long to fin out the real truth, and it 
can be easily imagined in what an awkward position the Bombay Government 
will find themselves placed. ‘The present inquiry is to be welcomed in that 
it holds out the prospect of rehabilitating this much-abused but harmless 
beverage in the estimation of the Government.”’ 


22. ‘* New India, in writing of the boycott movement in its last issue, indites 

a vehement tirade against ‘ the Bombay mill-owners and 

he suntan re manufact urers ’ for not lowering their prices in order to 
(5), Ist Oct. suit the pockets of purchasers in Bengal, Our contem- 


porary writes :—‘* Repeated requests have been made to. 


them by the Calcutta dealers not to raise the rates, simply because of the recent 
increase in the demand for their goods in Bengal, ut. so far these prayers 
have not, we understand, been attended to, and there is consequently some rise 
in the price of Bombay piece-goods for which, however, the Bengal dealers are 
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| ible. The remedy for it, if it comes from anybody, must 
im thé ptéssire Of ‘patriotic’ public opinion “in Bombay.’ We have 
smarks and those that follow with considerable amusement, The 
mgd priées by public opinion ‘is decidedly original. Most of the 
ed by 
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nills aré owned by @ large number of share-holders—hundreds of them persons 
of small means, widows and orphans—and the suggestion that they should 
be muléted as a protest against the partition of Bengal is delightful. The 
he }are at present fully engaged, and no mill manager will agree to accept 
1a orders from Bengal for lower prices than he would get otherwise. We 
ie have heard amusing stories of how Bengali agents here have tried to talk 
a mill managers out of this simple position, without effect, of course. This is not 
| encouraging indigenous goods, whatever else it may be. The only effective 
ie encouragement to industries is to make them as profitable as possible to capit- 
alists........... Those who aim at swelling the demand, without doing anything 
simultaneously to increase the supply, are directly doing a disservice to the poor 
by forcing up prices.......... The movement has begun at the wrong end. The 
Bengalis should have begun by starting a few mills, the leading men guaranteeing 
to use no cloth but what is produced in them. But this is, of course, itnpossible 
when in the Bengali of even three days ago we read an appeal to Lord Curzon to 
drop the partition and save Manchester goods from expulsion from the 
Bengal market, that is to say, whatever Mr. Lal Mohan Ghose might 
say, the boycott movement is a part, and no more than that, of a poli- 
tical agitation. It is a weapon used. for a specific purpose. The purpose 
3 gained, or become hopeless of achievement, the weapon will be thrown aside, 
t No capitalist would undertake to put up mills in response to such a demand. 
: Itis not a bond fide economic demand. Ifthe Bengali is earnest about the 
development of Indian industries, andif it really believes that the popular 
feelings created by. the partition will help the consumption of native goods in 
the country, then it should pray that there may be no revocation of the 
partition. We shall, of course, be told that we are cold-blooded and incapable 
of patriotic zeal, but we prefer present odium to the heinous sin of ignorantly 
leading the country into a disaster, which it will take many years to repair. 
Those who are snatching at a momentary excitement to push themselves to the 
front asthe most patriotic and zealous of Indian leaders, will find ere long the 
nemesis of a just retribution overtaking them.” 
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23. Under the heading “Out of evil cometh good’”’ the Kaiser-i-Hind 
| writes :—“ Lhe swadeshi movement is on the crest of 
a wave, When the wave has spent its force and 
begun to subside a great deal of the apparent vitality 
will have also subsided. But to our mind it is clear as the mid-day sun that 
-what is called the swadeshi spirit has been steadily going forward for some years 
past, and is bound to advance, Partition or no Partition........... We attach 
the greatest importance to the silent and peaceful evolution going on in the 
piece-goods industry for the last five years and more, The economic situation 
of to-day shows a marked and pleasing contrast with that of 1901. India 
is annually producing an increasing quantity of cloth, and the prospects 
of even a larger production are within measurable distance.......... But we 
shall have to move forward step by step to reach our destined goal, No 
hot-house method will succeed. It is doomed to destruction, if attempted. 
=f They are a short-sighted class of men who would not read in the 
i silent evolution of the weaving industry the most. encouraging sign of 


Katser-i-Hind (29), Ist 
Oct., Eng, cols. 


- 


that industrial regeneration which every lover of this country is so 
anxious to witness. We agree with a Calcutta’ contemporary which says: ‘A 
series of legislative and other measures culminating in the Government's 
partition policy have had the effect of strengthening the solidarity and national 
ce _ enthusiasm of the people, and this feeling of unity is working itself out in the 
| - | determination—partly sound and practical, largely ignorant, misdirected and 
a absurd—to buy and use as far as possible only the products of the country 
whether purely Indian or the fruit of Indian labour and European capital. 
exsible people, while sesing the large admixture of foolishness that is insepar- 
--able:fromsuch a’ movement, will not refuse to recognise either the earnestness 
‘of theimpaulse itself or the remarkable way in which the swadeshi idea has 
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captured the native mind.’ We welcome the earnestness of this impulse and { 
devoutly hope it will proceed on right and practical lines. The great impetus, a 
which the ill-advised and petulant action of Lord Curzon in the matter of this a 
universally condemned measure has imparted to the growing unity and solidarity 
of sentiment among Indians in reference to their-common objects and common 


interests is a matter for universal congratulation. We thank Lord Curzon for 
that stimulus.”’ 


24. It is difficult to say exactly by whom we are governed at present, 
Kesari (128), 2rd Oct for while in the country itself we see a vast gradation 
veep of officers from the Governor-General down to the 

Police constable exercising their sway over us, the Governor-General is, in his turn, 
subject to the control of the Secretary of State, who is appointed by the King 
and by Parliament, which is the mouth-piece of the British electorate, Sucha 
system of Government is, of course, beneficial to England, because the British 
public is thereby able to exercise its control over the administration of the 
country. But whether it is beneficial to India is a different question alto- 
gether. The powers of the sovereign in England have been gradually cut down, 
until he is at present reduced toa mere figurehead. This has accentuated 
the arbitrary system of Government prevailing in India. The administration 


of the country has thereby passed completely into the hands of the Anglo- } 
Indian official hierarchy on the one hand and the British traders on the My 
other. The former have monopolised all official authority, while the . 


latter have monopolised trade. ‘This would not have been so if we had | 
our own rulers to protect and encourage our industries, as is the case with a 
Japan. Our present rulers have completely robbed us of our wealth along 
with our political power and left us only the Shudra’s heritage of agriculture. It 
is customary to regard the sovereign as a country’s benefactor, but the case with 
our English rulers is otherwise. Even their seemingly good actions are 
prompted by sinister motives. For example, the British maintain peace in 
India simply in order to facilitate their work of robbing the Indians of their 
| wealth in all directions. We leave it to our readers to judge whether we 
: should call these people our rulers or designate them by some other name. 4 
We are decidedly of opinion that the responsibility for effecting the complete if 
ruin of our trade and industries during the last century rests upon the : 
British. The National Congress, though dealing primarily with the 

political condition of India, has not lost sight of its industrial situation. It has 
been trying to secure a predominance of Indians in the higher branches of the 
public service, and if its efforts are crowned with success, we may hope for a 
partial amelioration of the industrial condition of India, But the swadesh¢ 
agitation has given a different aspect to this question altogether. Just as in 
1857 greased cartridges served only as a pretext for the growing discontent 
amongst the people to break out into mutiny, so at present the partition of 
Bengal has served to divert the already agitated public opinion of that i 
province from the political into the industrial groove, i. 


25. The motive spring of the actions of spirited men is contained i 
Bhdla (107), Ist Oct. in the proverb “An eye for eye and a tooth for Li 
eee tooth’. ‘bis saying does not teach us to be aggres- 3 
sive: it only advises us to pay others back in their own coin. According to it, a | 


forbearance is not a virtue but a defect. Success in life depends solely upon i. 
one’s capacity to return blow for blow. ‘The principle underlying the : iM 
swadesht movement is similar in character. The chief object of the agitation hi 
is to bring home to the minds of our Government that we are not wanting in 1 
vitality. Resentment or revenge is its primary object, the revival of indigenous i 
industries being only a secondary one. The agitition has in consequence iis | ie 
become an eyesore to some ultra-loyal people, as can be seen from the shameful — 
treatment meted out to the Kolhdpur students by the authorities of that State. ; oun 
As the minds of students are impressionable, free from all worldly passions and ii 
capable of quickly imbibing sentiments of patriotism and self-respect, the 
brunt of the work in pushing forward a patriotic movement is bound to fall on 
their shoulders. The swadesht agitation is a kind of campaign which has to 
be fought out not with metal weapons, but with the sword of patriotism. 
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“Tf we fight to the bitter end, we are sure to attain victory. Therefore, ye 
modern Pandavas! Arise, embrace one another with love and makea whole- 
hearted effort to gain the desired object, or be for ever fallen. 


Bee 5 \ 26. The question is being discussed at present whether the boycott of 
i Z European goods should extend only to England or 
Arunodaya (104), Ist Oct. +. soods imported from France, Germany, Russia and 
ERS other European countries. Some swadeshis hold that so long as there is a drain of 
4 money out of India, it is immaterial whether England or any other country is 
| : benefited by it. Such a view appears to us to be unsound and can only be an 
outcome of effeminacy, Although we may not prepare ourselves to fight with 
England to-day or draw our swords against her—and certainly such a contingency 
is not possible at present, inasmuch as England’s hostility towards us has not yet 
reached an extreme stage—yet from the commercial standpoint we cannot help 
| looking upon the English merchants, who have crippled our trade and industries, 
, as our bitterest foes. We should, therefore, be more pleased if our money goes 
! to some one else than if it finds its way into the pockets of Englishmen. 
| Further, we do not agree in the view that boycotting is an impractical step. 

: Supposing we were to wage war with England to-morrow, would it be considered 
. unbusiness-like on our partif we took mcasures to prevent England from getting 
A a farthing out of us, so that she may not be able to purchase war materials for 
4 our destruction out of the money filched from our own pockets. Inshort, it is 
| imperative that we should boycott English-made goods, even though we may 
; thereby incur the displeasure of our rulers. 


27. ** Promises are all very good, so long as they are not fulfilled. We 
hear it said every day—in fact, we sometimes get tired 
i} Alleged attitude of the of hearing—that Government are ready to promote 


Bombay Government towards the eause of industries in India. Such recitals of 
indigenous industries. 


Karachi Ohronicle(8),1st Promises on the part of our benevolent Government 
Oct. would naturally lead one to suppose that the fault 
lies solely with the Indians, who owing to their 
apathy in industrial enterprise afford no opportunity to Government to show 
their solicitude towards native industries. But what is the fact ?............ 
a | The partition of Bengal and the boycotting of foreign goods have given 
i an impetus to new industries which are fast springing up. In this con- 
nection weare told that some friends of India, not without an eye to business, 
applied to the bombay Government for permission to manufacture rectified 
spirits in the Presidency. Rectified spirits are largely used in the preparation 
of allopathic and other drugs and are imported into this country to the extent 
of many lakhs of rupees. The permission, however, was refused by the 
Bombay Government, Not daunted by this refusal, the promoters of the 
enterprise applied for the permission of His Highness the Maharaja of Baroda, 
who has granted it. Kectified spirits will, therefore, be manufactured in future 
in His Highness’ dominions.” 


a mn a . 


: 28. “Lord Lamington must be congratulated upon the way in which 
| he has infused the spirit of harmony, good-will and 
Proceedings of the last concord among the members of the local Legislative 
| meeting: of va Bombay Council. Such a state of things was unhappily 
ak Mig Review (12), 4t, unknown before, but ever since His Excellency began 
i} lata to rule over the Bombay satrapy, the tendency towards 
| cooperation and unanimity hasbeen making headway. | 
| ie Moreover, Government have begun to realize the value of the services 
ay rendered by the non-official members of the Council; and the officials have 
learnt to attach due weight to non-official opinion. This happy situation 
has been brought about by the silent and wholesome influence, which 
the Governor has exerted upon those who are working under him, On the 
other hand, the non-official members have also learnt much. They have 
realized that the true worth of their services is not gauged by the number 
of questions they ask or by the length of the speeches they make. 
The interpellations at the Council meeting last Saturday were few but 
important. The replies to them, with the two or three exceptions, were 
satisfactory and re-assuring. The most important business transacted at the 


- 
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last meeting was the amendment of the City of Bombay Municipal Act, 
It had come out successfully through the ordeal of the Select Committee; and 
the spirit in which Government listened to Indian public opinion was really 
praiseworthy. ‘They knew well what a strong man there is at the helm of the 
Bombay Municipality, They listened to his opinions and acted upon them. 
The services, which the Honourable Sir P. M. Metha and the Honourable 
Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtoola have rendered to the city in regard to the amend- 
ment of the Municipal Act, deserve the highest praise............. In consequence 
of an idea floating in some minds—whose experience is limited to the 


walls of the Secretariat or a Public Works Office—Bombay suffers more than ~ 


usual from the sins of jerry-builders. ......... Frame buildings, which asa 
method of construction have been known in Bombay since Bombay itself came 
into prominence, are no longer to be considered safe, and for this we are to thank 
the Bombay Improvement Trust, One of their buildings collapsed—not a frame 
building—and at once it was declared that it was ‘ native’ construction that was 
at fault.......... And the law was altered. Every architect who earns his living 
in Bombay is against the change, nevertheless expert opinion was ignored and 
a few men, who would not know the inside of a Bombay house unless they 
were told if was a Bombay house, have been allowed to have their 
way. frame buildings are not dangerous. They are common in America 
and Holland, and are to be found in Kngland. Many of the oldest houses 
in Bombay are of frame construciion and they are almost as good to-day as 
when they were first erected.......... As it is, the whole building experience 
of the city has been thrown over anda ‘reform’ of a most drastic character 
has been attempted. We say ‘attempted,’ because we feel certain that when the 
public recognizes what has been done—at present ordinary people know 
absolutely nothing about it—building operations of the normal type will be 
impossible. The Municipality will have to give way and the Commissioner will 
have to use his discretion on almost every building plansent to him, It is apity 
that our legislators will waste their time, when there are so many things of 
importance for them to do. We suggest that instead of putting up their noses 
against teak buildings, they should turn their attention to steel buildings— 
constructed of cheap Continental steel—some of which sixty years hence 
will be a heap of rubbish mouldering by the side of the teak house now so 
foolishly condemned,” 


29. ‘Once again we have to repeat the same old tale—a series of inter- 
pellations followed by replies which in the majority 

Interpellations at the last of cases might as well have not been given. A cons- 
9% i ap pe Bombay picuous number of well-prepared questions stood in the 
Indu Prakésh (43), 4th uname of the Honourable Mr, Dikshit, who opened the 
Oct., Eng. cols, attack by asking whether it was true that the Khdn- 
desh Collector had ordered that Mukhtyars should not 

be admitted in criminal cases. The Honourable member wanted to know the 
authority for such a harsh order. The reply was that the Collector had taken 
no action; he had only advised the Magistrates to use their discretion, which 
he was entitled to do; and, of course, Government saw no necessity for making 
any inquiries. If Government refuse to see the necessity of an inguiry, thero is 
anend to the whole matter. This self-complacent attitude has its advantage, for 
if an inquiry is iastituted, it might mean the discovery of wrongs and their cor- 
rection, andthe Government does not seem to be prepared to undergo that ordeal 
just yet.......... Mr, Dikshit also wanted to know the monthly cost of the special 
inoculation establishment in the Presidency. ‘The figures supplied are interesting. 
There are two lady nurses, who receive per head Rs. 318 per mensem, The Assistant 
Surgeons get Rs. 175 each, while the Kinglish Doctors, specially imported, get 
Rs. 875 per mensem. We do not really understand the justice of the relative 
proportion of these salarics. Mr. Dikshit’s querry about ¢agai advances 
and crop prospects in talukas in the Central Division elicited a most unsatis- 
factory reply. Thc Honourable Mr, Khare again harped on the old story of 
the Vernacular leaders, and this time again Government was unable to face a 
straight question in a straight manner. Now it comes out that the contract 
with Messrs. Macmillan & Co. is not yet executed, and so it cannot be published 
and, of course, Government cannot give the terms upon which that Company 


has doled cut sub-contracts. Now it is clear that in this contract Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. must be making monster :profits, able as they are under it 
to give sub-contracts even before the original contract is executed. It is indeed 
a@ queer way of doing business to begin work under a contract even before 
it is executed and finally settled. The way in which Government has been 
aa answering these questions indicates a state of things which demands very careful 
oe investigation. The fact is that the whole question of the supply of school 
books and necessaries needs a complete and rigorous over-hauling. The 
Supreme Government, the head of which only the other day proclaimed 
‘ ‘to his lieutenants that it bad centralised in itself all control and direc- 
tion in educational matters, should surely take up this question which 
now borders on the scandalcus, call for all the papers and give its final 
decision...... ... Last came the inquiry of the Honourable Mr. Parekh as to 
the opinions of officers about the application of the Deccan Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act to new districts. The Government reply was that the reports 
would be submitted, when sufficient printed copies were available. The 
reply is amusing. We should like to know whose blunder it was by which 
sufficient copies were not printed and which also necessitated a recom- 
posing of the whole matter. Whereat every meeting the interpellations and 
the replies thereto are only a pure waste of time, wedo not know now why 
the whole scene might not as well be done away with. It should be 
remembered that a powerful public opinion cannot for long stand such 
make-belief nothings. But as public opinion grows stronger, Government 
considers that its safety lies in closing all legitimate outlets for the 
current of that opinion. The outlets being closed for a sufficiently long time, 
may not the current burst the dam and take its own course? The enlarged 
powers given to the reformed Legislative Councils were meant to be a stepping- 
stone to further progress. If Government pursue a policy whereby those 
powers are to be neutralized, why are they not honest enough to withdraw 
them altogether ? ”’ 


30, The Indu Prakash in its vernacular columns characterises most of the 
replies given by Government to the interpellations by 
Indu Prakash (43), 3rd_ the non-official members at the last meeting of the 
ve bone A rast ish). Legislative Council as evasive and unsatisfactory. It 
(45), 4th Oct. ue“ particularly animadverts upon the reply to Mr, Dik« 
shit’s interpellation about the levy of fines for default 
in payment of grazing fees, and says :——If Government had no information about 
the harsh action taken by the District Magistrate, it was their duty to take steps to 
procure it, especially as the interpellations are sent to them long before tne Council 
meeting is held. If the rayats made no complaint to Government in respect of 
. the fines, it did not follow that they had no grievance, but that they were igno- 
rant of the precise process by which the Government machinery can be worked. 
The statement made by Government that they had no reason to suppose that 
the District authorities would act contrary to their orders is astounding. If 
Revenue officers never violate or exceed the instructions of Government, why 
institute Courts of appeal atall? Such replies are an insult to the intelligence of 
the non-official members. The teplies of Government to Mr. Khare’s questions 
about the printing contract given to Macmillan & Co. were equally evasive and 
disingenuous....... In truth the replies to interpellations in the Legislative Council 
are a huge farce of which the public have now grown quite sick, [The Daydn 
Prakdsh makes somewhat similar remarks and adds that the rayats do not make 
representations about their grievances to Government, because they have lost 
all faith in the utility of such representations and have become pessimists 
owing to the unsympathetic attitude of the authorities towards them. The 
Native Opinion also expresses its dissatisfaction with the replies of Government 
to the interpellations of the non-official members. It suggests that it would be 
convenient if copies of the replies are supplied by Government to the Press, just 
as copies of the interpellations are. | 


81, “Speaking of Lord Kitchener’s refusal to reply in detail to the Military 
iit a ti Member’s minute on the army administration, Lord 
inti Spectator (6), 7tk Ripon remarked that whena person loftily declines 

to answer criticism, he may be supposed to have no 


al 


‘ 


* 
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reply to give. The same principle may often be said to apply to the answers 
given by Government to the interpellations of the non-official members of the 
Legislative Council. When Government begins to quibble or to decline to 
hold an inquiry, it may be assumed that the interrogator is substantially right, 
At the last meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council, the Honourable Mr, 
Dikshit asked whether the Collector of Khandesh had directed the Magistrates 
in his district not to admit Mukhtyars in criminal cases. The answer was that 
the Collector had issued ‘no orders inthe matter. He has from timo to time 
advised Magistrates to use their discretion in disallowing Mukhtyars.’ What 
was the necessity for the advice? Would not a Magistrate use his own 
discretion without any advice from a superior authority? And was the 
discretion to be used in disallowing Mukhtyars, or in allowing them also, if 
it was to be a real discretion? Ifthe Collector thought that the Magistrates 
were ignorant of the discretion they possessed, why should they be re- 
minded of such a simple fact about their own powers from time to time? 

Are they so stupid as not to comprehend a standing rule, which laid down 
no complicated restrictions but merely gave thema discretion to do what 
they thought fit? Another question asked by the same Member related to the 
levy of fines for non-payment of grazing fees within the time fixed by Govern- 

ment. The answer was that if the orders of Government had been disobeyed, 

the aggrieved parties would have complained to Government. Can we be quite 

sure that the aggrieved parties knew exactly what the Government orders were, 

and secondly, that in individual cases it would have been worth the while of the 

parties to complain to Government, knowing how such complaints are generally 

disposed of P Wecan understand why a license may be required to graze 
cattle in a forest : why should a license be ‘ necessary to graze them in village 
waste land’ ?”’ 


32. ‘We are glad that in reply to a question by the Honourable 
: 3 : Mr, Setalvad, Government said that they had not so 
Oriental Review (12), 4th fay geen any necessity to prescribe a speed limit for 


t.; Jdm-e- d (28), : 
a ey ee ee motor-cars. Wethink no useful purpose will be served 


by putting any restriction on the speed of motor-cars. | 


In England the experiment of restricting the speed of automobiles to twenty 
miles an hour has been tried and has proved unsuccessful, and a commission has 
been appointed to thoroughly investigate the question. It is dificult to 
lay down a speed limit for motor-car locomotion, as a speed of twenty miles an 
hour in open roads may be perfectly safe, while it may prove disastrous 
in crowded business thoroughfares, It has now been proved that the 
motor-car is the safest means of locomotion. From a tabulated statement 
of street accidents in London we gather that motor-car accidents were the 
fewest in number.......... At an exhibition at Crystal Palace Mr. Edge, 
the famous motorist, showed by experiments that of all methods of locomo- 
tion the motor-car was the easiest to pull up. It was shown that a fast-going 
motor could be pulled up within the short distance of three yards. ‘The 
same cannot be said of other means of locomotion.” |The Jdém-e- 
Jamshed, on the other hand, considers the reply of Government to the Honourable 
Mr. C. H. Setalvad’s question regarding a speed limit for motor-cars to be 
unsatisfactory. In view of the frequency of motor accidentsin Bombay, the 
paper considers it essential for the safety of pedestrians to fix a speed limit for 
motor-cars. | | 


33. ‘ Elsewhere we print a letter on the subject of the conditions of work 

in the Bombay mills addressed to us by Mr. Vinayak A, 

Tho Times of India and ‘Talcherkar, spinning master in the Gold Mohar Mills 
the 2 noe = pas ett at Dadar, Bombay. We for one never attached any 
= bm nile, importance to the sensational article of Mr. Fraser 
Mahrdtta (11), 1st Oct. which appeared in the Times of India of 13th Septem- 
ber. We only laughed when we read it. It was 

enough for one to read the soul-stirring and fiery heading of the article— 
Bombay’s Slaves, &c., &c—to perceive at once that if was a hollow ebullition 
based more on imagination than on facts. ‘The animus also on the part of the 
writer towards the mill-owners, who for once after many years have been 
doing a roaring business, was evident on the face of it. Is it not significant 
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‘that the eyes ofthe Anglo-Indian editor should be attracted by the so-called 
slavery of mill-hands, when eee of a more real and crushing kind is 
ee io be met with in so many other walks of Indian life mainly as a result of 
ee ts. foreign rulein the land? ‘To turn to Mr. Talcherkar’s letter we may say that it 


@? 


‘throws much light on the subject from the other side and is an effective counter- 
Dlast to Mr. Fraser’s article. Mr, Talcherkar, it should be noted, writes from 
first-hand knowledge and experience, [He has worked, we believe, in several mills 
in Bombay as manager, carder, spinner and engineer. He was also for some 
‘time at Calcutta in charge of the Laxmi and Tulsi Mills, and may be regarded 
as perhaps the best of the few Maratha experts in the cotton line. Con- 
sequently we are inclined to prefer Mr. ‘T'alcherkar’s testimony to that of 
Mr. Fraser, whose enterprising expedition among the mill-hands must have 
‘been undertaken with a biased and unsympathetic mind.” 
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34. “We havecontinued our investigations into the subject of mill- 

, labour in Bombay. We have interviewed a large 

oar” tental Heovew (12), 4th umber of operatives, gathered together in different 
centres of mill industry in the city. We have 

questioned and cross-questioned men, whom Mr. V, A. Talcherkar would place 
in Class I—the model hands, steady, sober and regular in attendance—men 
who have been working in a mill eight, ten and twelve years, who, as Mr. Tal- 
vherkar says, ‘are to be relied upon for opiniun,’ and these men, without any 
exception, have inveiyhed against the long hours of labour. Not only have 
they been strong in their verbal protestations, but they have translated their words 
into action. ‘The operativesofno fewer than five mills struck work during this 
week and refused to go on labouring after six o’clock. The authorities shut the 
doors from the outside, resisted the attempts of the operatives to get out of 
the buildings and goaded them to work, but the men steadfastly refused 
and the employers had to give in. Wehave the names of the mills in our 
possession, but for obvious reasons we have not published them. The operatives 
of other mills, we have been authoritatively told, are ready to follow suit, they 
are waiting till the Dasaru holiday, as by then they will have been paid for 
the month of September. It is the fear of losing almost two months’ wages 
that is keeping the mill-hands from resisting Jong hours. It must be remem- 
bered that the mill-owners keep two months’ wages of their employés in 
hand, and if an operative absents himself more than 5 days ina month, he is 
“not paid till the third month—that is, his pay for August is paid in October. 
In that case, in some mills at least, the Mill Agent kindly lends the labourer a 
month’s salary, charging him six anda quarter per cent. per mouth as interest ! 
We do not for a moment wish to belittle the authority with which Mr. Talcher- 
kar speaks on tlie question of mill labour in Bombay, Ue has been employed 
in this line for over eighteen years in perhaps as many mills, and his opinions 
must carry weight. But we must join issue with him on many of the points 
he has raised in his letter. He says ‘it would be difficult to assign the precise 

- degree of their further deterioration, if any, due to the 2} hours’ additional 
work they do in these days.” The testimony of a large number of operatives is 
upanimous and unwavering. ‘They all maintain that the extra hours of labour 
are killing them. Mr. Talcherkar says that the nervous tensionis never so 
continuous as is imagined owing to the malingering habits of the workers. 
We acknowledge the malingering habits, but we maintain that the short 
respites they snatch are not sufficiently long to give them substantial 
rest from labour. Those who go in and out among the mill-hands 
protest strongly against the statement of the writer that the mill-hands 
‘turn night into day by prolonged hours well up to midnight, spent in 
singing bhajans, ballads and opera-songs.. he poor wretches are so 

_ thoroughly done up by the long hours of labour that it is with difficulty 
~, they drag their wearied limbs to their kennels—so cruelly called their homes, 
- Jt is not much before midnight that they reach ‘home.’ They live far 
‘away from the mills; on their way they have to do their daily bazaar- 
ing, and as a pick-me-up they take a little of the much-diluted and adulterated 
country liquor. That the long hours of labour keep them from the temptation 
.. of the tavern and of gambling is a statement we are not prepared’ to endorse. 
.’  . ‘We admit that mill-hands drink, but it is ‘in the vain attempt to keep up 
oi, eee 
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their strength’ that they resort to this kind of indulgence......,.., 
The Bombay mill-hands resent strongly the charge of gambling that has 
been laid at their doors by Mr. Talcherkar. ‘ Where have we got the time 
for any kind of recreation or pleasure? We can hardly get sufficient time to 
sleep,’ declare they. ‘ We reach home between ten and eleven at night; we 
have then to fetch water from distant wells, as the Municipal water-taps are 
closed. This is another hardship we have to put up with on account of these 
Jong hours of work. Gamble! Yes, we do gamble, said they, not with 
money, but with our health and happiness.” [The paper concludes by giving a 
list of 42 Bombay mills which work more than 13 hours a day. | 


- 85. One Mahadeo 8S. Tavde writes to the Indu Prakash :—“ With reference 


to the mill labour question, which has been so 
ably discussed by your correspondent Mr. Talcherkar, 
permit me to refer to one incident from my own 
experience as Timekeeper in a local mill showing 
how an excellent attempt to limit work to 12 hours 
for every operative in cotton mills with electric lights, failed owing to the 
action of the mill hands themselves. A Bombay mill working 1432 hours 
introduced for some time the system of day and night shifts, each shift working 
twelve bours. This arrangement was received with great disfavour by the mill 
operatives of Class 1 (who form the back-bone of the mills) and eventually 
led to a strike, with the result that the mill-owners had reluctantly to 
abandon the shifts of 12 hours and to resort tothe usual 143 hours’ work. I 
quite agree with your correspondent when he says that our mill-hands have no 
representative leaders, Last Sunday’s mecting, so far as my information goes, 
was mainly attended by men from two or three mills having no electric lights. 
In a city like Bombay it is not a difficult task to get up monster meetings.” 
[Another correspondent of the same paper challenges the statement made by 
Mr. Koregaonkar at the miil-hands’ meeting that the operatives in some mills 
worked standing before their machines for 15 to 16 hours at a stretch. He 
further points out that Dr. Sergeant’s statement, quoted by Koregaonkar, that 
consumption was rampant among mill operatives applied not to Bombay but 
to Lancashire. | 


Indu Prakdsh (48), 2nd 
and 8rd Oct., Eng. cols. 


86. The Kdl attaches a political significance to the meeting of mill-hanis 
in Bumbay for protesting against the long hours of 
Political significance oftke work in the Bombay mills. It says :—It is not at all 


recent meeting of mill opera- difficult to convene meetings of mill-hands in a city 
tives in Bonibay. 


Kél (124), 6th Oct. like Bombay. If any patriot were to make an indus- 

| : trious effort, he could easily get up a mass meeting of 
25,0U0 mill operatives. It is also noticeable that most of these mill-hands use 
rative-made articles. It appears from the extracts from some newspapers, 
which we have quoted above, that the mill operatives are deeply imbued with 
patriotism and earnest zeal to further the cause of the swadeshi movement. 
‘These people deserve to be congratulated upon the fact that the seed of patriotism, 
which inspires men to put forth every possible effort for the progress of their 


country, has taken firm root in their minds, We want such men for furthering ~ 


the cause of our country. 


37. The Jdm-e-Jamshed publishes the following extract from a letter of its 
correspondent dated the 4th October :—A scene of great 
A striko of mill operatives excitement took place yesterday cvening in a certain 


in Bombay. -, Bombay mill. It appears that on the 2nd October 
i erga oo the operatives had been made to work till 8-30 p. m., 


whereas the usual closing hour was 8P.mM. The 
workmen were so enraged at this that next day they struck work at 6 Pp. mM. and 
wanted to leave the mill premisesina body. The mill gates were closed to 
prevent them from going out, but the men Created a row, smashed the electric 
lamps, struck the Jamadar, forced open the gates and rushed out. The mill 
had to stop work on that night. The operatives have resolved to strike work 
to-day also at 6 P.M. [In continuation of the above, the correspondent writes 
to the Jdm-e-Jamshed of the 6th October:—On the 4th October the mill 
authorities kept the gates of the mill locked. and requisitioned the aid of a 
police party in anticipation of a possible disturbance. At 6 P.M, the operatives 


- - 


~~ 


inevery department struck work as previously arranged. The manager, how- 
ever, kept the mill working till 8 p.m. The operatives quietly remained in 
theirown places, doing nothing although the machines were working before 
them. At 8 yp. M. they were allowed to depart, which they did in a quiet and 
orderly manner. | | | 


$8. Mr. Jivanji Limjiblai in the course of a letter to the Bombay 
ne ge ae Samdchdr gives an estimate of the expected outturn 
Anbleshwar taluka and the ‘His year of the various crops in the Ankleshwar 
question of granting suspen- Taluka of Broach District. He draws a dismal picture 
sions and remissions to the of the agricultural situation, and then proceeds to 
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| oo observe :—The cropsin the taluka having more or 
' 1 . . Ld 4 ° 
i; 5th egg Samdshdr (8),  lexg failed owing to want of rain, the agriculturists 


are in a state of grave anxiety as to how to maintain 
themselves during the year after satisfying the Government demand, In last 
March the Government of India had published an elaborate resolution laying 
down instructions for the guidance of the local Government about the suspen- 
7 sion and remission of land revenue, but upto this date the local Govern- 
ment does not appear to have framed rules for the guidance of its officers. 
The reply of Government to the interpellation of Sir P. M. Mehta on the 
subject at the last meeting of the Legislative Council is really puzzling. 
The resolution should have been brought into operation in April, and the 
second instalment of land revenue falling due in that month should have 
been suspended as directed therein. But Government not only recovered 
the full amount of the instalment but collected the arrears of suspended 
revenue from agriculturists, who had obtained concessions in the preceding 
year on account of the failure of their crops. In view of these proceed- 
ings they have been thrown, from the frying pan into the fire. At the 
last meeting of the Legislative Council the Honourable Mr. Parekh drew the 
attention of Government to the inconvenience suffered by the people of 
Hansot Taluka owing to all cases in that taluka being sent to the Court of the 
Aval Karkun at Ankleshwar. Government replied that they had no information 
on the subject, but it is satisfactory to note that as soon as the interpellation 
was put in the Council, the District Magistrate, Broach, wired to the Fouzdar of 
Hansot to send cases to the 2nd Class Magistrate there and not to the Aval Karkun 
, at Ankleshwar. This has been a great relief to the people. It isto be regretted 
that while suspensions of revenue have been allowed this year to agriculturists in 
accordance with the orders of the Government of India, stringent measures 
should be adopted to recover past arrears from them. Matters have reached 
such a crisis that it behoves the Bombay Presidency Association to take up 
the subject and submit a representation to the Government of India pointing 
out the defects of the land revenue policy adopted in the Bombay Presidency, 


39. A Faizpur (Khandesh) correspondent writes to the Kul :—The plague 
has been playing a havoc here for the last month and 


Felivas (Khana). in a half, The daily mortality in the town ranges 
Kal (124), th Oct between 40 and 45, Our paternal Government 


evinces no sympathy for the plague-stricken population 
beyond keeping a record of the total daily mortality. ‘lhe inoculation operations 
have commenced in the town since yesterday, and the peopie being terrified are 
e betaking themselves to the forest, ‘The Collector, the Mamlatdar and an 
| unknown medical man are catching hold of people in the open bazaar and 
prevailing upon them to get themselves inoculated. Both the Government 
and the people have bitter experience of the effects of inoculation, and if in the 
present time of distress the authorities force inoculation upon the people, the 
latter are sure to be put in mind of the Moghul regime. But such is the 
arbitrary policy of the Government in this country that it will never shrink 
from doing what it has once set its heart upon. 


40, Mr, Vishnu Balwant Bhide, a medical practitioner of Satéra, writes 

. | * tothe Prakdsh of a case in which inoculation is 

| A case of alleged evil alleged to have produced certain evil after-effects. 

Seelam Pil ter-effects of inoculation in Ho says:—I am at present treating a policeman who 

Ro ten ee | ot, 18 Suffering from the after-effects of inoculation. 
, ~  Prabésh (148), 4th Oot. were 

» i \ iat According to his own statement he got himself 
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inoculated on the 25th September. In the evening he got high fever, and on 
the next day the whole of his body became covered with pimples. He con- 
tinued in this state for five or six days, but on feeling a little better yesterday 
he came to me and put himself under my treatment. At present he has got 
white pimples all over his body. His throat is swollen and he cannot take any 
food except boiled rice and milk. The middle of his left arm where the 
serum was injected is sorely paining and has become hard and _ swollen. 
He is suffering from general debility, has still got mild fever and can 
only just move about. Asit would be unfair to form any conclusion about 
the efficacy of inoculation from this solitary case, I shall feel obliged if 
persons interested in the remedy will furnish me with details of cases in which 
inoculation to their knowledge has produced evil effects upon the constitution. 


41. The Hitechchhu protests against the recent action of Government in 
ney oe compelling all T'alatis in certain districts of Gujarat 
Grievances of Talatisintho +) attend morning classes for training in surveying. 
Gujarat districts. Tt snceente ti a lat; a3 
Hitechchhu (73), 5th Oct. suggests that ‘alatis, who are advanced in years 
and have put in considerable service, should be 
exempted from the obligation to pick up a knowledge of this subject. It 
conjectures that the object of Government is to utilise the services of ‘Talatis in 
settling minor disputes between survey occupants and ultimately to do away 
witi the class of Circle Inspectors. It points out that Talatis are already over- 
burdened witha multitude of duties, and it thinks it would be detrimental to 
their efficiency to impose additional work upon them. ‘he paper then dwells on 
the meagre salaries drawn by Talatis and thestringency of the rules made appli- 
cable to them for pension, and urges Government to better the lot of these hard- 
worked and deserving servants, whom it considers to be the pivots of the district 
administration. Jt regrets in this connection that Government should have 
given « vague reply to the Honourable Mr. Parekh’s interpellation in the 
Council regarding the position of Talatis in Government service. 


42, A new company of ferry contractors has from the lstinstant begun to - 


ply steam boats on the Konkan line every third day, but 
Complaint against the the service is irregular and mismanaged. On Sunday 
nt ia Vaibhav (139) Ath last the airy Queen was timed to sail at 9 a,M,, 
a en but it did not leave the harbour until 3 hours later. 
This delay caused considerable inconvenience to the 
passengers, who had taken their tickets and made their arrangements on the 
supposition that they would leave the harbour at nine. There was a similar 
hitch in the punctual starting of the Hairy Queen on the 3rdinstant. The boat 
was timed to start at the usual hour, viz., 9 A.M., but as it had not returned from 
the Konkan coast, the contractors circulated a hand-bill among the passengers, 
who had purchased tickets and thronged at the bandar, notifying that the bout 
would not sail until the next day at 8 a.m. This is the way in which the 
company looks to the convenience of coasting passengers. It is to be hoped 
that Government will promptly attend to and remedy the irregularities of the 
ferry service. 


43. ‘lhe inefficiency of the police in Kaira District can be attributed 

to the recent reduction made in the local police 

Crime in Kaira District staff, the effects of wuich have now begun to be felt, 
me biases of the local ‘There being no regular police in the villages, crimes 
Kaira Times (76), Ist Oct. ‘Dave multiplied in the district, The Chief Constables 
ave a number of villages in their charge, and their 


attention being thus divided, they are unable to keep budmashes under proper 


check, Even in cases of murder the offenders often escape scot-free. If 


Government institute an inquiry into the matter, they will be convinced of 
the truth of our remark. Three or four months back the Karbhari of 
Dehevan in the Borsad Taluka was murdered. The case was committed 
for trial before the Magistrate by the police, but was withdrawn as sufficient 
evidence was not forthcoming. ‘The culprits in the murder case at Ardi 
Gora (taluka Anand) have also escaped. Again about two months ago a 
kunbi was murdered at Nadidd, but the offenders in the case have not 
con 1433—8 
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Peon brought'to book, These three cases are sufficient to show to Govern- 


ment that the local police is not efficient enough to trace crime or 
- Golléct proper evidence. SBesides, big thefts in this district are also of 

ffequent occurrence and generally remain undetected. One Bhaichand, 

8 in Gandhi Pole, and. another, a Sathodra Nagar, have been recently 
robbed of Rs. 6,000 and Rs. 4,786 respectively, but neither of these thefts have 
yet been traced. Similar thefts are reported from Umreth. It is regrettable 
that: under the benign British raj the people should live in a state of anxiety 
as to the safety of their property. The recent sensational case of seduction, 
which took place in Kaira and details of which are given in another column, 
was traced by the Bombay Police, thus showing how inefficient the local police 


is in the matter of detecting crime. We had hoped that the appointment of an 
able Police officer like Mr. Pranshankar in Kaira District would lead to 
increased activity on tho part of the police, but our hopes have not been 


_Yealised. This shows that the defects of the police are deep-seated and demand 


a. radical treatment. We would suggest to Government to institute a 
Detective Department for the investigation of crime and increase the existing 


police force in the district. 


ved racial favouritism 


Sind. The most remarkable instance of this unmerited 
bayer (55), 28rd Sept., supersession is of Mr. Khiaram, Chief Constable of 
arr Shikairpur. Wehad occasion during the course of the 


last two years to dwell on a very grievous supersession of Mr. Mahbubali; but this 
year, in filling up the temporary post of Inspector of the Division, a junior 
Chief Constable has been put over the heads of all the senior and abler Chief 


Constables in the whole of the Division. We can easily imagine the chagrin 


of these Chief Constables under whom the present Inspector, Mr. Khudadad- 
khan, served only as a mere constable or jamadar. Such undeserved superses- 
sions tend to produce discouragement and disgust in the minds of deserving 


officers and impair the efficiency of the service.......... When the officer 


superseding a number of his seniors is a Muhammadan, it is not uanatural that 


people should attribute the promotion to racial favouritism.” 


Legsslation. 


45. “The most important business done at the last meeting of the 
Bombay Legislative Council was the passing of the 
The Bombay Maunicipal Bombay Municipal Act Amendment Bill. The press 
and the public would join in the sentiments of 
grateful appreciation so eloquently expressed by Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta and Mr. [brahim Rabimtulla to 
wardsthe Government of His Excellency Lord Lamington and the Honour- 
able Mr. Edgerley, for the wise and statesmaulike spirit in which they handled 
this important measure. We hold that the Corporation would have betrayed 
its trust, had it lent its support to the very mischievous ‘ inquisitorial’ provisions 
of the Draft Bill in regard to the prevention of overcrowding ; and it will be 
conceded on all hands that the Bombay Government have done well in endorsing 
the action of the Corporation. It would have been nothing short of a mis- 
fortune, if they had permitted themselves to be carried away by the appeal of 
too zealous sanitary reformers to sanction provisions, which took so little account 
of the feelings of the poorer classes of the population. There is such a thing 
as domestic sanctity even among the Indian poor, and our British rulers 
ought to be the last todo anything that might violet it.......... The homes of 
the poor may seem to be ‘ kennels’ in the eyes of some well-to-do people, but 
even the cause of sanitary regeneration would be at any time a ‘frivolous 
at the best to violate them by such ‘inquisitorial’ procedure as was 
contemplated in the Draft Bill, Weshall never cease to be grateful to the © 
_ Government of Lord Lamington for having discountenanced the idea of doing 


Act Amendment Bill. 
Jam-e-Jamshed (28), 3rd 
Oct,, Eng. cols. 
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44. ‘Of late there has been a marked tendency in Sind to put down tiie 
Hindu element in the Police Department, at least 
showh to Muhammadansin that is the interpretation naturally put on certain un- 
the Police Department in deserved supersessions of Hindu Chief Constables. 
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*46. ‘‘The proceedings of the last meeting of the local Legislative Council 
een were noteworthy in the sense that the Honourable 
Gujardti (24), Sth Oct, Mp. Edgerley as well asthe non-official Councillors 
Eng. cols.; Katser-t-Hind ‘ 
(29), 8th Oct, Eng. cols.; found themselves in accord on some of the most 
Bombay Saméchér (65), 8rd contentious points that had been raised with reference 
09 i rpg eure } Vike to the questions of frame buildings and over-crowding. 
(63) 3rd cts arenouceye* Tt must be admitted that the Corporation had, on 
the whole, dealt with these points in an exhaustive 
and dispassionate manner and in the best interests of the city. There are 
critics who now and then usurp the privilege of distributing praise and 
blame according to their own ‘superior’ notions of fairness, This class of 
critics can never be pleased. But there can be no doubt that the Corpora- 
tion acted wisely in rejecting all proposals of an inquisitorial nature, which 
would have most certainly led to serious consequences. 90 per cent. 
of the houses in Bombay are frame buildings, and the introduction of drastic 
restrictions would have only resulted in evils of a graver nature than those now 
complained against. The Bombay Government did well to accept the suggestion 
of the Corporation that no measure of a wholesale character for the amond- 
ment of the Municipal Act should be taken up at once. Complicated and 
difficult questions cannot be settled in a satisfactory manner in one sweeping or 
all-embracing measure, and the proceedings of the last meeting of. the 
Legislative Council show how desirable it is in the best interests of the public 
that important questions should be dealt with separately. Of course, there are 
publicists who raise a howl if non-official Councillors range themselves against 
any legislative measure and who also howl if they find themselves in agree- 
ment with the views of the spokesmen of the Government. The Honour- 
able Mr. Edgerley has made an extremely good beginning as a legislator, and 
let us hope that our future experience of him will be equally pleasant.” [The 
Kaiser-i-Hind writes:—‘‘ We are extremely glad that the ignorant critic 
who talked so aimlessly and irrelevantly on the subject of the Municipal Bill 
was ably criticised in the Counvil, and that the bugbear he had conjured 
from his own inner consciousness was laid low, In the opinion of this 
precious critic the just and generous tribute of praise offered to the Honourable 
Mr, Edgerley for his attitude of do wf des in the matter was tantamount to tubs 
of butter! ‘This statement has greatly amused us, seeing the innumerable 
hogsheads, not tubs only, of the same stuff—or rather its substitute which goes 
by the generic name of ‘ margarine’ in the trade—placed incessantly in season 
and out of season as offering at the shrine of the ‘Greatest of Viceroys’ for 
these few years past ! Perhaps this oleaginous and sugary critic will soon 
make his confession of faith on this highly interesting subject.” ‘he Gujardéti 
dailies of the week pay a warm tribute of praise to His Excellency Lord 
Lamington and the Honourable Mr, Kdgeriey for the tactful and conciliatory 
spirit in which the Bombay Municipal Act Amendment Bill was carried 
through the Legislative Council, They consider that the Bill has, on the whole, 
been divested of all its obnoxious features and moulded in consonance with 
the sentiments and opinions of the native public. The papers, however, express 
regret that the section relating to frame buildings was not wholly dropped 
and apprehend that it would open the door to corruption among Municipal 
subordinates, although they concede that the section has been purged of its 
objectionable features aud rendered more innocuous than it was in the original 


draft. | 
Education. 


47. “The net result of the’ last three meetings of the Senate of the 
Bombay University has been what, along with 

The new University regu- a few other gto of i” ag of the Sub- 
ations. — Committees, we had both wished and expected, As 
Mebréte (10) tat Oot, regards the assignment of Fellows to Faculties credit 
is due to Principal Selby of the Deccan Colleye 

for defeating the object of the clique, led by Dr. Mackichan and Father 
Dreckman, in getting the Sub-Committee to recommend the assignment 
to be made only according to the professions of Fellows.......... There was no 
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ht. out'the' new rules of business, the rules about the elections of 
‘Bellows, &c ie regards the curriculum of studies, curiously enough some 
‘of the more urge ,such asthe omission of the group of History and 
‘Lay tedin the. st of voluntary subjects for the B.A. examination, the addition 
of a Vernacular to the sabjocte for the Matriculation Examjnation, the 
provision about a student taking his M.A. degree in more than one branch, 
and the creation of the degree of LL.M. in place of the LL.B, with honours, 
‘were carried, while the new curriculum, asa whole, involving as it did a 
number of changes and innovations of an objectionable nature, was quietly 
rejected in favour of the old curriculum, which was allowed to stand. What 
now remains are minor matters ; and we are glad that the new Senate after all 
did not herald its advent with any mischievous fireworks, 


Municipalities. 


48, The address proposed to be presented to the Prince of Wales on his 
He arrival in India is devoid of any value, being replete 
i} Address proposed to be with fulsome praises of British rule. Nota word is 
ee to Their Koyal said in the address about the visitations of famine and 
ighnesses the Prince and ' , 1s. s . 

Princess of Wales by the Plague in India and about the gradual impoverish- 
Bombsy Municipal Corpora- ment of the people. On the contrary the address 

tion. dwells on the continued prosperity enjoyed by Bombay, 
ga inodaye (8) et Oct} and for the matter of that the whole of the British 
amartha (46), 4th Oct.; A a oan ae ear eer British 

Native Opinion (45), 4th 40dian Kmpire, under the @gzs of the benign Hritis 

Oct. rule. In our opinion our duty to the Prince does not 

consist in loading the address with false praises of the 

British Government. His Royal Highness has come here notin order to receive 
garlands and bouquets from the people but to be informed of their true condition, 

and looking at the matter from this point of view we are constrained to say 

that the presentation of such an address isa mean attempt to deceive our 
sovereign. |The Samartha in making similar comments observes :—The 
writers of the address must be feeling in their heart of hearts that the praises 
lavished by them upon the British Governmeni are false and hollow-sounding. 

Has not the time come for our leaders to set aside their duplicity and sycophancy ? 

The Native Opinion makes carping comments on the statement made in the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation’s address to Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 

and Princess of Wales to the effect that the people of India are anxiously 
awaiting the Royal visit, It says that the truth is that the Indians 

have with one voice been clamouring for a postponement of the Royal 
visit in view of the poverty of India and the prevalence of famine is some 

parts of the country. It also takes exception to the praises of British 
rule in the address and taxes the leading members of the Corporation 
with inconsistency in making statements which belie what they have been 
urging year after year from Congress platforms. In particular it stigmatises 
the remark made in the addresses about justice being administered in the 
country without any distinction of creed or colour as a brazen-faced falsehood. | 


49. When Sir F.S P. Lely projected the Varachha Water-works for the 
Shiiihiiess oiire in Bareh supply of potable water to the people of Surat and 
tery ole (69), 5th Oct.  !evied the house-tax for this purpose, he could hardly 

have thought that any fresh taxation would be neces- 
BE sary to regulate the water-supply in future. After the initial heavy expenditure 
: was met’ from that tax, it was hoped that the Municipality would reduce the 
heavy burden of taxation in the city. But nothing of the kind has been done. 
On the contrary the incidence of taxation always shows a tendency to mount 
upwards, Recently the Municipality has decided to levy the rate both from 
the owner and the tenant ofevery house having a water connection in the sity. 

The result is that a double water-rate is cha ed for those houses, which happen 
he partly occupied by the owners and partly by tenants. ‘he people have 


to be p 

been hatterly ly com isining 26 ainst such an inequitable arrangement, but to no 
purpose, - The incidence of Municipal taxation in Surat is the highest in the 
whole-of the’ Northern weenaen the people are constantly burdened with 
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new taxes on flimsy pretexts. It is high time that the Surat Municipality 
practised retrenchment in its current expenditure. If the present system of 
levying the water-rate continues, it is to be feared that many existing 
water connections will have to be cut off at the desire of the house-owners 
themselves. As a result the Municipal income will greatly suffer and the 
people will use the water of tanks and wells, thereby frustrating the bene- 
volent object of the promoters of the water-works scheme. We hope that 
Mr. Westropp, Collector-President of the Surat Municipality, will avert such 
a contingency by redressing the injustice done to the people in charging them 
a double water-rate. [Elsewhere a correspondent of the paper bitterly com- 
plains of the maladministration of the Surat Municipality and particularly 
of the extremely insanitary condition of the roads in the city. He deplores that 
although exorbitant taxes are wrung from the peoplo, the Municipality should 
be utterly indifferent to their comforts and requirements, } 


50, A correspondent writes to the Sind Gazette:—‘ The Hyderabad 
Protest against the cartail- Municipality under its new President, after dispensing 
ment of the office establish- With the services of the Secretary, their Head Munshi 
ment of the Hyderabad and one of the Mechanical Engineers, has now 


Municipality. thought fit under the pretext of retenchment to dri 
eht. . p enchment to drive 
ia” Gasette (17), 20th away at one stroke 5 more members of its office 


establishment, What is the meaning of this policy 
which will appear suicidal to any one who looks into it seriously? As the re- 
duction of the Municipal staif requires the sanction of the Commissioner in Sind, 
you will allow me.to discuss the matter at some length. The Municipality 
wishes to curtail its office establishment and jeopardize the efficiency of its 
work by keeping low-paid munshisand doing away with the Cashier, the 
Typist, the Head Munshi and the Refund Head Munshi. It is encouraging 
fraud to remove an essential check from the refund bills. The Auditor 
is to accept the bills and check and pass them also, The Sindhi work can 
be done only by an intelligent Sindhi Head Munshi, who should be well 
paid, say Rs. 50 per mensem as before. To reduce his pay is to tempt 
him to be dishonest. To remove the Cashier is to create confusion in the 
Accounts office. ‘lo remove a regular Typist is to go back 20 years and depend 
mostly on manuscript writing. ‘The present staff was sanctioned by such a 
far-seeing, energetic and careful Commissioner as Sir Evan James and alter jong 
correspondence extending over 3 years. ‘The staff is hardly sufficient for the 
proper and efficient discharge of work, and to reduce it is to save moncy 
at the cost of efficiency. ‘The Municipalities of Sukkur, Shikarpur and 
Karachi have well-paid servants proportionate to their incomes. Have the 
coffers of the Hyderabad Municipality dwindled down? No. Has the 
amount of work decreased? No. Then why these reductions and removals 
when the present staff is commensurate with the position of the Municipality 
which takes the second rank among local bodies in the province? The 
Vice-President, Mr. Mathradas and others remonstrated against this uncalled- 
for retrenchment and insisted on a Sub-Committee being appointed to go 


into the question in detail: but no, the proposition was carried at the point of - 


the bayonet. ‘This is surely injuring the interests of local self-government and 
setting the hands of progress twenty-five years back.”’ | 


Native States. 


51. Commenting upon the rumoured retirement of Mr. Romesh Chunder 
Dutt from the service of Baroda State, the Gaardte 

Rumoured retirement of writes :—It is a long time since we have been hearing 
a on ete from Baroda of the split between Lord Curzon’s Government 
Gujarati (24), Ist Oct. and the Baroda State and of the persistent efforts 
made by the former to restrain~ and put down the 

authority of the Gaekwar. From time to time have the Government 
been picking holes in the orderly and well-managed administration of 
this model Native State. It is well-known that the Gaekwar is eager to 
promote the prosperity and advancement of his subjects and to place the 
administration of his State on a sound and efficient footing. ‘To attain this 
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‘Isuidable object His Highness has been employing the best available adminis- 
rative talent in his.  Butit has toe notorious that the Govern- 
co-operating with the efforts of the Gaekwar, have 
uerulous opposition to his reforms, They were moving, 
rid.of Mr. Dutt from the Baroda State and their 
been crowned with success. We learn from Baroda that 
| ton leave, after the expiry of which he does not intend 
to rejoin his appointment. Who but Lord Ourzon could be at the bottom of 
this? The late Queen in her gracious Proclamation had promised to render 
possible help tothe progress.and prosperity of Native States, and it is 
: deplorable that.Lord Curzon should be pursuing quite an opposite policy in 
this respect. We cannot fathom the raison d’étre of this policy of interference 
with the beneficient activity of an able and enlightened Native Chief like 
the Gaekwar. Does the Government intend to revive the exploded policy of 
Lord Dalhousie towards Native States? Or is an independent statesman of the 
calibre of Mr. Dutt found to bea thorn inthe side of an autocratic Viceroy 
like Lord Curzon bent upon spreading his net of servitude over Native States. 


} 52. A correspondent, 1. A. K., writing to the WMahrdtta says :—‘ On 
ia Saturday last the Divan and Director of Public 
ie The Kolhépur Darbar and Instruction of the State ‘had the honour to inform 
| ey of Prof. Bijapur- the Principal of the Rajaram College that His High- 
ar of MKRajaram College , ; : 2 " - 
Ria ‘hie Bate ervice. ness being convinced that Professor V. G, Bijapurkar 
Mahrétta (10); ist Oct. had not been exercising his influence over the students 
in @ proper direction, his services were dispensed 
with.’ ‘His Highness was however pleased to give him a gratuity of six 
months’ pay.’......... Professor Bijapurkar’s name has been a household word in 
Kolhapur, All persons, irrespective of caste and creed (even in the disturbed 
Vedokta atmosphere), were shocked at the most unpleasant news of his dismissal, 
.eeee.s. No Opportunity was given to him to explain his innocence. Even at 
the commencement of the era of attachment and confiscation in connection with 
| the Vedokta movement, the Kolhapur Darbar was never so rash, so hasty, and so 
| one-sided as in the summary dismissal of Professor Bijapurkar who was certain- 
| jy an honour to the service of the State. The delay of a month or two in 
| demanding an explanation or ordering an iaquiry would certainly have not 
brought the existence of the Kolhapur State into imminent danger. The 
| Kolhapur Darbar passed an unprecedented order keeping full and implicit faith 
) in the one-sided view which was malignantly and wickedly brought to its 
notice by a man, whose name is on the lip of every ona in the city and who has 
| been the chief cause of the summary dismissal of this ‘innocence incarnate.’ 
If the Darbar had taken the trouble to invite the opinions of the several 
Principals of the College, from its beginning, we are sure it would never 
ig have dared to attribute the charge in its order to Professor Bijapurkar.......... 
| If our information be correct, the dismissal of Professor Bijapurkar has 
been traced to the conduct of the students, who recently left the Examination 
| Halt on the third day of the Preliminary Examination when they were not 
given swadesht paper. Now, if the Kolhapur Darbar had taken a little trouble 
to ascertain the facts, it would have easily come to know that Professor 
Bijapurkar had in fact nothing to do with the students’ conduct, which 
was quite spontaneous and not pre-arranged in the slightest degree.......... 
Professor Bijapurkar not only had nothing to do with the spontaneous 
conduct of the students, but on the contrary he scolded them for acting 
as they did and advised them never to do so again.......... The 
ae Kolhapur Darbar cannot now do better than appoint a commission of 
bok. enquiry to ascertain tie facts about the conduct of the students who left the hall 
ie and the supposed connection of lrofessor Bijapurkar with it. On Wednesday 
last some of the students saw His Highness the Maharaja and the Divan in the 
‘fown Hall and prayed to be allowed to appear for the examination. The 
‘Maharaja asked them a number of questions and was convinced, it seemed, 
mo of the fact that the conduct of the studentsin leaving the hall was not 
Pie. pre-arranged nor.due. to the instigation of any one. Both the Maharaja and 
> . \  , the Divan said:-that they would do everything in their power to help them to 


appear for the examination.’ Next day the students went tothe Residency to 
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see Colonel Ferris, explain to him their conduct on the day they left the hall, 
and obtain his permission to appear for the ensuing Matriculation Examination, 
But to their great sorrow and surprise the old Colonel told them that they were de- 
picted to him as being rebellious and seditious and as having left the hallat the 
sight of the imageof King Edward VII on foreign paper. This was quite a new 
discovery to the students, Let ussee what happens next in this wonder-land ! ” 
[In an editorial note the Mahrdtta makes the following comments on the same 
subject :— To us at least the conclusi2n seems to be irresistible that in dismissing 
Prof. Bijapurkar on this occasion, the Kolh4pur Durbar must have seized a 
long-sought pretext for punishing the one public-spirited and useful man in the 
State, who had been long an eye-sore to it. The only comment we need 
make upon the present affair is that we must congratulate Professor Bijapur- 
kar upon his freedom and welcome the Durbar to its policy of getting rid of its 
best men, For we are perfectly sure that Prof. Bijapurkar is the last man to 
break his heart over the pecuniary loss he has sustained, and that the ranks of 
public workers in this part of the country will be only the richer by one good 
re We may put down Professor Bijapurkar as the most notable victim 
of the repressive action of the authorities directed against the swadesht movement. 
As for the boys it is unfair that having elected to suffer the punishment of 
caning as an alternative lor rustication, they should be both caned and rusticated. 
Their case stands on a footing entirely different from that of their Professor ; and 
we may appeal to the good sense and fair-mindedness of the Principal 
of the Rajaram High School for a reconsideration of his vindictive decre.”’ | 


53. The Hindu Panch sarcastically praises the Maharaja of Kolhapur 

: for what it characterises as his self-willed and 

Pes se Panch (190), 4th independent attitude in regard to the Vedokta 
et.; Vihdri (1I6L), 2nd te ‘ee es 

Oct. movement and the dismissal of Professor Bijapur- 

kar, and says:—A naughty and wilful child, when 

it reaches the age of adolescence, generally turns out to be a man of 

strovg and unbending will. Similarly a hope is fostered in our mind 


that while the present Maharaja is creating a flutter only among his. 


own subjects, those who come after him will have the temerity to measure 
their strength with the politicals and the Viceroy, and their successors 
with—but why say to-lay what these will do. From this point of view 
the Maharaja, instead of being found fault with, deserves to be praised. 
[The Vihdri considers it a misfortune of India that students, who are really an 
ornament to their country, should be punished instead of being praised for 
their patriotic spirit. | 


54. A Kolhapur correspondent writes to the Kesari:—In pursuance of 
| : an order issued by the Administrator of Sangli, the 
PP vie or order issued by the 47694 Master of the local High School has issued a 

ministrator of Sangli pro- Avtar —) : : 

hibiting the students of the notice prohibiting the students from taking part in 
local High School from taking political movements, such as the Shivaji festival or 
part in the Shivaji festival the groudeshi agitation, on pain of being turned out 
sa ial ab of the school or refused permission to appear for the 

: Matriculation Examination. The incident shows how 
_ officers in Native States try to wind themselves into the good graces of Govern- 
ment. After this it is not difficult to judge whether slavery or liberty 
preponderates in Native States. The plight of the students of the Sangli 
school is a pitiable one, inasmuch as they cannot take part in the swadeshs 
movement even out of school hours. 


55. It has been a long-standing complaint that the treasuries of most of 

, the Native States of Kathiawar have been emptied, 

Embarrassed financial condi- mainly owing to the extravagant and reckless habits 
tA Native States of of the Chiefs. Government have hitherto been 
Kéthidwar Saméchér (179), *urning a deaf ear to this complaint, but certain ugly 
4th Oct. | facts, which have recently transpired about the condi- 
tion of the Pdlitana treasury, wil serve to open their 

eyes, The case of Pilitdins, however, is the rule rather than the exception in 
Kathidwar. Barring Gondal, Morvi, Limbdi;and Lakhtar, almost all the States 


of K&thidwar are in debt to the extent of lakhs. of rupees, despite their stinginess 
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g money for public purposes.. Government examine the 
ry year ut i it is strange that they do not compel 
| to” Ne nditure. Much could be done, if Gov- 

t i a fixed minimum cash balance being shown by each 
0 his ered in a bank, If this were done, then alone will Hazuriahs 
‘conse to feather their nests at the expense of the people, In every State low- 

‘ paid servants are seen living ina style of affluence and ease. Government 

, ‘should enquire by what means they have amassed money. It is incumbent 
upon them to show special vigilance about the financial condition of Native 
tes after the disclosures that have been recently made in respect of Palitana. 


Ht | _. Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


56. The Indu Prakdsh reports:—A meeting of the students of Poona 
was ers in the hall of the Sarvajanik Sabha 
{es RA? on the ist instant for supporting the swadeshz 
ae Gin eee one ioe ‘movement. Mr. N. C. Kelkar “a in the chair. 
13 ayer A Sikh: tat, ‘ti a nod iar sl to appoint certain , ge as 
; , Seago “?)s volunteers for keeping espionage over the actions 
ia ot po oe an, oe of their fellow-students dhe have pledged themselves 
ep (65), ond os Sth Oct.; to use swadeshi articles. It was further resolved to 
He Katra Times (76), Ist Oct.; start a fund for keeping the movement going and to 
| Sarndich Petbhee (60), dou. send a message of sympathy to the students of Kolha- 
ig Sept.; Vihdri (161), Qnd PUT and Amrdoti, who had to undergo severe punish- 
es” ; Oct,; Satyashodhak (153), ment for their resolve to support the boycott move- 
i Ist Oct.; Dnydn Prakash ment. One Saverkar brought a motion urging upon 
Sty Range Oct. Serge Sow all stude:.ts to burn al] foreign articles possessed 
eh cone Fatiahaaet Macgghreeee by them on the Dasara day. The proposition was 
unanimously carried. The proceedings came to a 
close after a vote of thanks to the chairman. This was the third meeting 
of students held in Poona in connection with the swadeshi movement. [The 
native papers of the week teem with accounts of swadeshi meetings held 
| at a number of other places in the Presidency, such as V4so (Béroda), Nadiéd 
irae Morgod, Hosur (Belgaum), Belgaum, Aungund (Bijapur), Paélghad (Ratna- 
| gr ; Telhéra, Shivtanaya, Deogad, Barsi, Vita (Satara), Kurduwidi (Satara), 
lha, Ahmednagar, Vir, Nargund, Hivare (Junar), Ninbgaon (Poona), Khed 
(Poona), Karjat, Shirgaon, Anjangaon Surji, Vagharan (Alibag), Tuljapur, &c. 
So far as can be gathered from the papers, the proceedings of these meetings 
were of a more or less stereotyped character. At some of the meetings it was 
i : resolved to use native-made goods as far as possible, while at others a whole- 
| ‘sale boycott of foreign and especially English manufactures was declared. 


57. <A special correspondent of the Indu Prakdsh writes :—“ A large and 
18 | crowded meeting of the Gujdrati public of Ahmedabad 
i. | A gy “toy — (43), 4th was held on the 8rd October in the ‘ Premabhai Hall’ 
Re . under the presidency of Diwan Bahadur Ambalal 
te Sakarlal to consider how the swadeshi movement could be best advanced. More 
ae. than two thousand people attended the meeting. A number of students also 
ee took part in the meeting, and the greatest enthusiasm prevailed throughout. 
The hall was packed to its utmost capacity, and many had to stand in the street 
below for want of room. The president delivered a very powerful, sympathetic 
and well-considered speech in which he eloquently exhorted the audience to extend 
their unqualified support to the swadeshi movement. An Industrial Associae 
tion was then formed to advance the cause and ensure the permanence of the 
movement, Resolutions commending the swadeshi cause to the generous 
support of the public and adopting measures to make it a splendid success 
were unanimously passed. The meeting then dispersed.” 


| 3) p 58, The Kelva-Mahim (Thana) correspondent of the Arunodaya writes :— 
ee ee A number of people here have been attacked by a 
~ On of a new peculiar disease, the characteristic symptom of which 


spsnepc erp a mare ‘Is’ the ‘eruption of white and blue pimples on the 
RN, Vey a Ist Oct. feet. As‘ the disease is of an epidemic type, it is 
Wins peste rad that Government should appoint without 


37 


delay a competent doctor trained in medical research for investigating it. - 


Some people suffering from this disease have been confined to bed for 20 to 25 
days. The District authorities should do the needful in the matter. 


59. * Telegraphic news has just arrived that Mr. Shankar Balaji Dhavle 

of Kolhdpur has’ passed the Indian Civil Service 

Sucoess in the 1.0.8. com- examination, It is particularly gratifying to notice 
petition of » Deccani student that Mr. Dhavle was the first student helped by;that 
Education Fund. = -:sO Wey ~“useful institution—the Hindu Education Fund— 


Indu Prakash (43), 29th of which Dr. Deshmukh, Dr. Kher and Mr. Bodas 


Sept., Eng, cols. are the leading spirits. The fund now amounts to ° 


over fifty-five thousand rupees, not to mention about 
twenty-five thousand more distinctly promised. It is at present maintaining 
one student, Mr. Bhide, at Cambridge for the I. C. S., one more, Mr. Mandhade, 
at Liverpool for the I. M. S. and one more Mr. Potdar, who is learning manufac- 
turing chemistry in Japan. It is also helping Mr. Bapat, a Mangaldas scholar, 
who is studying electrical engineering at Edinburgh. The success of Mr, Dhavle 
shows that the committee are very careful in their selection of students. 
Mr, Dhavle is a bright student of the Rajaram College, and his success is 
due to the stimulation and help given to him by Prof. Bijapurkar and others. 
He is, it may be noted, the third Deccani Brahmin I, O. 8.” , 


M. A. BAIG, bese. 


on 


Oriental Translator to Government. 
Office of the Oriental Translator to, Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 12th October 1905. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. } 
_ [No 41 oF 1905. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to | 
send Secretary, Special Department, ec to any local complaint which i | 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what 
action, if any, 1s being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


REPORT ; 


ON 


NATIVE PAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 


For the Week ending 14th October 1905. : te 


CONTENTS. 


PARAGRAPRS 
Politics and the Publie Administration 
Bombay Legislative Council : | 
Interpellations at the last meeting of the—= —,,, des 100 CO—30 f 
Praise of His Excellency Lord Lamington for the satisfactory character of 4 
the proceedings of the last meeting of the — ave aes 27 i 
Bombay mills : | 
Comments on the recent riots of the mill-hands in Bombay ... cee od 
Resolution passed by the Mill-owners’ Association restricting the working 7 
day in mills to twelve hours eee eee eee cr SLE 32 ? i | 


British rule in India : 
An allegory illustrating the alleged diabolical character of British policy 


in India... eee eve eee aes see 11 | 
Approaching prospect of India’s political regeneration eee eee 12 i 
National awakening among the Indians and hopes for the speedy regene- i 
ration of India ove 200 ove aes eee 18 i 
Present condition of India under British Rule ... aes eon 13 3 
The Dasara day and the “ crossing of the border ” by India one 15 
True significance of the Dasara festival and an appeal to the Indians to 
cross the boundary of fear and achieve great deeds as. 208 14 
“Verses addressed to the goddess of inde}endence ee owe 17 | 
Verses on the Dasara day aes ace site ee | ii: 
Coroners of Bombay: A suggestion to appoint a Parsi Honorary Deputy te 
Coroner in Bombay for holding inquests on deaths among Parsis ee 80 , 
Defence of India: His Highness the Aga Khan alleged to be the mouth-piece A. 
of Lord Curzon’s views on the——_,.. +s ve . 19 & 26 
Her Excellency Lady — : Regret at the postponement of —’s return 
to India eee eee eee eee eee 24 y 
Hospitals: Alleged meagreness of the » food supplied to in-patients in — in the fal 
Bombay Presidency ove gee eee eee ees 34 | 
Judicial matters : 
Comments on the acquittal of Aga Shah Rukh Shah in the recent motor 
case at Poona. oes ig eee ee oes 40 
The Poona Race Special gambling case ove ove . 38 & 39 


Police : 
Comments on the refusal of the District Superintendent of —, Belgaum, 
to station an armed — party at the health camp outside the town ieee ¥ 


Protest against the pro 7g opening ofa native liquor-shop near the — mee : i 
Play-house, Grant ees eee eee 86 : : —— 4 
Public museum in Bombay : Resolution of the Bombay Government regard- 


ing the proposed =< - ate fa “i ony 26 & 26 we Sanam 
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‘ PARAGRAPES » 


Peo eS poposed ment to Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales by | 
Ow ong aaa Te Pa 20 ladies in ‘Bombay son as Sa a oe - 
© Rules regarding the dress to te worn by native gentlemen on the occa- 
Ber ee oe A sion of the Prince of Wales’ Levée see eee 2 ) 
Mek eS bs Pees Royal visit and the private health camps on the’ Kennedy Sea Face . 3 
eee . 1n = 
a A family clique i in the public and Municipal service at Tatta (—) rey 45 
Bre | A grievance of certain zamindars in — holding lands served by a branch 
eR, of the J&4mraéo Canal... i oe ae 
eo A protest against the frequent changes in the incumbency ‘of the Com- 
a missionership in —... eee oes ee ee 41 
se Alleged fabrication of evidence by the polive in a recent case tried by 
“He the First Class Magistrate, Hala (Hyderabad) eee 200 49 
Ae Alleged infringement of the orders of Government about giving prefer- 
<a ence to zamindars in letting out contracts for the clearance of 
ig canals in — ase eee 52 
Alleged injustice done to the claims of Muhammadans in the Police 
Department in Hyderabad District eee eee ae 47 
Alleged observance of invidious distinctions in granting ‘akavi advances 
to Hindu and Muhammadan cultivators in Mirpur-Ubauro 
* (Sukkur) dé vee see eee cai 46 
Comments by the Sadar Court, — , on the alleged attempt of the District 
Magistrate, Thar and Parkar, to influence the judgment of a Resident 
Magistrate in acertain case... eae ove see 43 
Complaints against the City Magistrate of Shikarpur bee ees 5] 
Crime in Hyderabad and inadequacy of the local Police force o00 48 
Desirability of establishing Civil Courts in Thar and Parkar District ... 50 
Excess levy of stamp duty on partition deeds in — eee ch 44 
Working of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act in—— ,., oes 42 
Swadesht movement : 
The National Congress and the — .., eee - se 23 
The— eee eee eee eee 22 
The Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s political ‘activity i in England _... ose 21 
5 Viceroy of India: 
a to Lord Curzon by the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
: | ociet 0 se ase eae eee 9 
Administration of Lord Curzon oes ee ace aes 5 
Lord Curzon’s speech at the United Service Club dinner _.,., .. 6-8 
“at : as Postponement of Lord Curzon’s departure from India to enable His 
. Excellency to meet the Prince and Princess of Wales ... sisi 4 
Selection by Lord Minto of Colonel Dunlop Smith as his Private 
Secretary eae eee eee eee eee 10 
Educatton— 
Complaint about the substitution of Dhérwér for Belgaum as a centre for 
holding the School Final Examination ove ave wie 56 
The new University regulations eee 4 ves ove 54 
The new Vernacular primer published by Messrs. MacMillan & Co. see 55. 
Munietpahties— 
The Bombay Masioipal Act Amendment Bill oe ses sai 57 
2 Native States— 
Baroda: Alleged maladministration in the — State and an appeal to His High- 
ness the Gaekwar to return to India... 200 | eae oes 59 
Dhréngadra: Alleged embarrassed fianances of — State aoe ae 
Firing of salutes in honour of Native Chiefs daring the isha a Royal 
yi visit eee eee eee eee 58 
as | Péliténa : Financial condition of the — State oe. “6 ate 60 


Intelligence extracted from the Press— 


“facies of foreign articles during the recent oi a at Poona... 62 
ied starting of a swadeshi company in Bombay Seti ar ee 
tehi meetings at various places in the Presidency see eee 68-85 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist October 1905.) 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


CON 1433—la, 


Te a ee 
Pen @ F ; ee hey We ae a 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. 
ENGLISH. | 
1 | Bombay East Indian _...| Bombay.., .| Weekly .«.. 
2 | Cosmopolitan Review Do. «++ «| Monthly... 
3 | Daily Telegraph and} Poona | Daily .,. 
Deccan Herald. 
4 | East and West Bombay... »»+| Monthly vee 
5 | Indian Social Reformer..| Do. o-| Weekly ... 
6 | Indian Spectator, Voice of Do. .» se} Do. ov 
India and Champion. | 
7 | Indian Textile Journal vee Do. cee o-| Monthly 
8 | Kardchi Chronicle ‘ad Karachi .. .o+| Weekly ... 
9 | Kathiawar Times . Rajkot ... soe} Daily — ops, 
10 | Mahrat ta... ...| Poona ce Weekly... 
11 | Men and Women of India.; Bombay ... | Monthly 
12 | Oriental Review ! tt — veel Weekly oes 
13 | Parsi coe ool On. ces -o-| Monthly 
14 | Phenix ... ian +s} Karachi... .| Bi-weekly 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil] Poona... | Daily +. 
and Military Gazette. | 
16 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... ” Weekly ... 
17 |Sind Gazette  ... = «es, Kardchie. .| Bi-weekly 
18 | Sind Journal (formerly; Hyderabad .| Weekly ... 
named Hyderabad Jour- 
19 Sind Times | Karachi... — «««| Bi-weekly 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. | 
20 | Arya Prak&sh vee] Bombay eee +e Weekly ... 
91 | Bharat Prakash 2 Baroda ... . Do. cee 
923 | Coronation Advertiser .,.| Ahmedabad DO. ne 
93 | Evening Jdme .»o Bombay ,.. soe! Daily — eee 
4 Gujardti vee ee weet DO ae aee| Weekly «.. 
95 | Gujar4t Mitr’... | Surat ... so. eee 
96 Gujaréti Punch ,,, coe} Ahmedabad eee} Do. avs 
a7_| Hindi Punch ...| Bombay eee] Dov ne 
93 |Jdm-e-Jamshed w. ef Do. «. oo] Daily soe 
99 | Kaiser-i-Hind _,,, ot DO (008 “a Weekly ... 
§9 | Karachi Samfchir * ...| Kar&chi... ee 
9) | Kéthidwar News...  ..| Rdjkot .. «| Dow ate 
32 | Kathidwar Times x a os .--| Bi-weekly 
93 | Praja Bandhv .. ES Keclibel ---| Weekly ... 
34 | Rast Goftér ss _ ee-| Bombay sick one 


ee 


.| F. J. de Abrao ; East Indian; 42 
.| Sayyad Ibrahim Sayyad Ahmed ; Muhammadan 


.| Behrémji MerwAnji Malabari; Parsi; 52; J. P. 
.| K. Natarajan ; Madrasi Br4hman ; 37 
-| Behramji Merw4nji Malabéri; Pf4rsi; 52; 


.| Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana); 51 o. 
.| Pratdprai 


| Narsinh Chint#man 
.| RK, 8. Rustomji ; Parsi; 35 
| Jehangir Sorabji Talayirkh4n; P4rsi; 80 


..| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 52 .+. 


.| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian;43 .. 


.| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 41 


.| Dr. Kaliandas Jaikisondis Desai, B.A., L. M. 
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| Ndndl4l Chhotdlél; Hindu (Bania); 22 
.| Jehangir Behrémji Marzbin; Parsi; 64 


-| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 45 oo 
-| Somal4l Mangaldas Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 
-| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Pérai ; 45 
.| Jehangir Behramii Marzb4n ; Parsi; 54 
.| Framji C owasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 54 

.| Balkrishna Kashindth Malvankar; Hind 


(Martha) ; 81. 
| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 42... © .. 


a 


Circula- 
tion, 


| 


(Konkani); 23. 
Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 49; formerly} 
employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 


Pe 
John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer 


Hindu 


Kelkar, B.A., LLB; 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman); 31. 
Sorabji Mancherji Ratnaégar; Parsi; 40; and 
R. D. Hughes. 


Udeshankar, 


B.A. ; 
(Nagar) ; 38. 


Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 49 oes oe 


a Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 


Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil);88 ... 


& S.; Hindu (LAd Bania); 30. 


Narotamd4s Pranjiwandigs Shethna; Hindu 


(Bania) ; 30. 


eee 


.|Ichh4ram: Surajram Desai; Hindu (Surti} 


Bania) ; 51. 


Manishankar Jayashankar ; Hindu (Nagar Brab- 
man) ; 39. | 


.| Jethél4l Umedrdam; Hindu (Mewdda Brah- 


man);39. 
PAllonji Barjorji Des&i; Parsi; 52 ... 
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oos:| Baroda ove 
«| Surat... 
$8 | Dein Mitrh = 4s ss| Bombay... 
99 | Dnydn Chakshv ... vee} PoOM® 444 
40 ‘ Dnydnodaya vee see Bombay... 
‘4l Dayén Prakash ... +«-| Poona ee 
42 | Dnyén le a | ee 
48 (Indu Prakdsh _.., -«+| Bombay... 
44 | Marftha Deen Bandhu ,,,| Kolh&pur 
45 | Native Opinion ... »».| Bombay... 
4 |Samarth ... ss +e») Kolh&pur 
47 | Shri Saydji Vijay »».| Bombay... 
» 48 | Subodh Patrika ... eo ae 
49 | Sudhdrak.... oes ...| Poona .., 
50 | Udyamotkarsha ... ...| Bombay... 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
61 | O Anglo-Lusitano .».| Bombay ee 
52 , O Bombaense ... =—.a..| Dow ane 
hieto-Born. 
' (88 | Al-Haq- ... si | Byderabad 
(Sind), 
Si | Prabhdt ...  . | Do. 
65 |Sindhi_... dec ...| Sukkur (Sind) 
Ancto-Urpu. _ 
56 : Muslim Herald ... ..-| Bombayee. 
ExoiisH, Mara’tHI AnD 
| Gusaka'TI. | 
67 | Baroda Vateal ... »».| Buroda «- 
68 | Hind a ee a 
Enauisn, Marirni anp 
KANARESE. : 
Karnitak Patré ... ...| Dharwér 
Karndtak Vaibhav «oe| Bijdpur .., 
| ExerisH, Porrucures — 
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Name, caste and age of Editor, 


| 


tee 


‘ss 


see 


[ 


ail 


eee 


Do. 


Daily 


Daily 


Weekly 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

| Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Weekly ... 


Monthly... 


Weekly ... 


Weekly .., 


Bi- weekly 


Daily 


Do. 


Weekly ... 


ee¢ 


Weekly ... 


| 


bee 


Keshavlal Harivithaldds ; Hindu (Das ShrimAli 


Bania); 39. 
M4nekl4l] Ambirém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26. 
Umedrim Nagind#s Df&y&bhéi; Hindu 
(Bania) ; 25. 
Saddshiv  Vishvanith  May&dev; Hindn 
oe Brahman) ; 38, 
aman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman); 47. 
Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott... an = 
Hari Nf&rayan Apte; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman); 38. 
Do. Do. ove 


Indu Prakésh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


. Manager being Damodar S4vid4ram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 89. 
Jagannath Raghunath Ajgaonkar; Hindu 


(Saraswat Brahman); 24. 

Vinfyak Balkrishna Pardnjpe; Hindu (Chitp&- 
wan Brahman); 33. 

Vinayak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 36. 

Damodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha); 
39. 

Dw&rk#n4th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
80. 

Viniyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 
Ganesh Niardyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 

Brahman) ; 30. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 oes 


A. Gomes; Goanese; 44... 


(1) English—Ghulam Hidiatallah, 
B.A., LL.B. 

(2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul; 
Muhammadan ; 86. 

Lekhr4éj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 


Hussain 


Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 32 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; She 


Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 ... 


Dahyabhai Karsandas Shah; Hindu (Shr4wak 
Bania) ; 38. 


Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 


yat) ; 35. 
Anndji Gopdél Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth 


Vaishnay Brahman) ; 43, 


Lawrence Dantos DeSouza; Christian (Gos- 
nese); 32, : : | 


eee; 


‘ 


560 
4,200 
200 


45) 


1,100 
600 


300 


ss 


Name of Publication. 


char. 
con 1438-2 


Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar , 


Brahman ; 39. 


Where Pablished.| Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Ns 
GUJARATI. 

62 | Akhbér-e-Isl4m ... ..-} Bombay .. Daily ...| K4zi.Ism4il Kézi Mahomed; Muhammadan;) 2,600 
39. 

68 | Akhb4r-e-Souddgar Do. a .++| NAn&bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi ; 48 | 3,000 

64 | Aryavir ... vee e+} Dohad ... .| Weekly oe -»-) Krishnardo Mangeshrfo Fadnis; Hindu 260 

hes. (Shenvi Br4hman) ; 30. | 
65 | Bombay Samachar Bombay... scl WEL ate .:| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;; 4,200 
: P4rsi ; 35. i 

66 | Broach Mitra __s... -..| Broach ... .| Weekly ... -««| Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 300 
Kshatriya) ; 33. ! 

67 | Broach Samfchér... De. vo fae eee .»»| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi; 50 ... 500 

68 | Cutch Kathiawdr Varta-| Rajkot ... mm ues eo+| Kalidas Motiram ... in coe i nt 150 

man. 

69 | Deshi Mitra pes ..| Surat eee .| Maganlél Kik&bhai ; Hindu (Shrawak) ; 36...: 1,400 
70 | Din Mani ... -| Broach ... Do. see .| Nathal4l Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathur Kayastha 250 
: Bania) ; 26. 

71 | Dnyanottejak -es| Ahmedabad .| Fortnightly .| Chhotalal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 800 
72 | Friend of India ... ec} Dow coe ...| Weekly ... .|Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu  (Chitp4wan 400 

| : Brahman) ; 5. 
73 | Hitechchhu oe | Ahmedabad .., Do. .| Kdlidds Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 46 ... obe 300 
74 | Jdm-e-Jaha#nooma ...| Bombay ... Do. .| Ratansbaw Frdmji Acharia; PArsi; 29 eoet . 3,000 
75 =|: Jivadaya | Surat — 0 .» | Monthly... -| Dhirajrém Dalpatrém Veid; Hindu (Anudich 300 
Brahman) ; 36. 
76 =| Kaira Times ..| Nadiad ... oo Weekly ... -e-| Anopsi M4aneckldl Des#i; Hindu (Visa Srimali 300 
Bania) ; 36. 
77 ~«=| ‘Kaira Vartaman ... e+} Kaira Do. .| Kahandaés Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
Shravak Bania) ; £5. 
78 | Kathiaw4r Mitra .., = Ahmedabad  ...; Do. oe | Jadurém Shdmji Dave; Hindu (Audich) 300 
Brahman). 
79 |-Kathidwar Sam4ch4ér __...; Ahmedabad Do. .| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Bréh- 500 
| man); 44. 
SO | Khedut eee eee eee Bhavnagar “4 Fortnightly eee Drlabhram Ram l ; Hindu (Jain) eeu eee 255 
81 | Loka Mitra »e»| Bombay... -»»| Bi-weekly ...| Kaikhosru Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
| | Parsi ; 35. 
82 | Mahi Kantha Gazette ...| Sadra .| Weeklyces e«-| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia! 800 
: | *“Brahman); 45. | | 
€3 | Navséri Prakésh ... eee} Navs@#ri .. | Do. .--| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... 800 
84. Praja Mitra .| Karachi... .| Bi-weekly +-| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 275 
| 31. 
85 | Praja Mitra ses .| Baroda os. | Fortnightly ‘| Vy4s Jivanlél Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Brdhman) ; 306 
| 25. | 
86 | Praja Pok4r ee ooo] Surat, .| Weekly ... .| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 45 os 500 
| ‘ 
87 | Prak&sh and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... oes .| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania) : 500 
: | 38. 
88 | Punch Dand eee} Do, ces .-.| Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 
| 43. 
89 | Samsher Bahadur... -».| Ahmedabad Do. ses »--| Savaibhai Raichand; Hindu (Jain); 62 ...; 160 
€0 | Sdinj Vartaman ... ...| Bombay ... Daily = ex .| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 3,609 
| (1) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Parsi; 
38. 
(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. 
91 'Sind Vartaman eee| Karachi ... | Weekly ... .| Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohana); 39... 250 
92 |Surat Akhbar — e.- .| Surat aad” De. .| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49 .... ida 200 
9§ | Svacesh Bandhu ... .| Mahudha Do, cee ...| Anopram Mdaneklé] Visashrimali; Hindu 175 
> (Shravak); 26. 
HINDI. 
04 | Pandit... ee eer} Poona ove »o.1 Weekly oes «| Govindrao Gangéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 160 
jari) ; 43; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 32. 
95 | Sharman Samachar eos} Bombay ... eo-| Dow ave .».| Shambhunath Sharma; Hindu; 45... | 1,500 
06 Shri Venkateshvar Sam4- Be” sia a oo ae cee | 6,200 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


97 -| A’rya Dharma Patrika ...| Hubli ... ...| Weekly ... - anne Saraswati; Hindu (Deshasth 
| man) ; 47. 
9B" | Digvijaya :.. ... | Gadag ... =... Do. .. | Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu) 160 
Devang, Ling4yat) ; 37. 
-99 | Karndtak Vritta ... we] Dhérwar oa Ge tes ©} (1) Shivram Mahddey Khénolkar; Hindu 825 


| . (Karhada Brdhman) ; 34, 
. : (2) Anndch4rya Baldchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
a (Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 
: 100 | Loki Bandhv .... ce} Do, coe wat: su ...|Gurur@do R4&gtavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 300 
| (Deshasth Brahman); 41. 
101 Loka Mitra eee eee Haveri (Dhar- Do. see eee Gundo Nelgire Nadgir ; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
; Brahman) ; 28. 
162 | Rajahanaa... eee eee} Dharwar ak re. ae «| Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 100 
| héda Brahrian); 41. 
103 | Rasik Ranjini_... ove] Gadag cee soo] = Le an oes Gaurishankar R4mprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
Brahman); 41. 


MARATHI. 


104 | Arunodaya ses | Théna... o+o| Weekly ... ...| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 615 


) Brahman); 23. 
105 | A’rydvart ... sis «| Dhulia ... al, a ee} Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 300 
| shasth Yajurvedi Br&hman); 34. 
106 | Bakul _... ‘i ..| Ratnagt wt Tae ...| Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu (V4ni); 27 “| 500 


107 | Bhdla ee a cel COONS - cc3o ves! Tri-monthly ...| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 900 
| | Hindu (Karhiada Brahman); 30. 


108 Belgaum Samichdar ...| Belgaum... 4 Weekly ... ...| Hari Bhikaji Simant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ;|300—400 
| \ 4). 

109 | Bhu’t ame Pe «>| Bombay 2+ ae” oe ..».| Anandrao Rdmchandra Dharadhar; Hindu 1,500 

| | (Pathare Prabhu); 42. 

110 Brahmodaya. eee ooo} Mah4d ... | Fortnightly... me ho Balwant Hardikar: Hindu (Karh4da 

| : rahman). 


111 | Chandrak4nt a ..«| Ohikodi ... sas] 


| Weekly ... ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
| pawen Brahman) ; 40. 
112 | Chandrodaya es .»| Chiplan ... cae Ee ai ...| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpawan 275 
| Bréhman); 40. 
118 | Chikitsak ... ji »»| Belgaum a ie isa — Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Mardétha);} 1,000 
| 42. 
114 | Dakshin Vritta ... ...| Kolhapur eS .».| Maddshiv Vithal Pfrasnavis ; Hindu (Chandra- 100 
| seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 67. 
115 } Deshakdlavartam4n ...| Erandol ... onl | he wee .. | Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| = Brahman) ; 32, 
1 9b aa ee _ | Whi ie ei Do. ... -«+| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 1,000 
: | | Brahman) ; 48. 
147 | Titerte Veittd ... eo! Dharwar sue oe .. | Sadashiv Hari Shahane ; Hindu (Brahman) oe 600 


118 Dny4n S4gar ie mt Kolh@pur ‘ih ae ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 350 


/ man); 41. 
119 | Granthamdla ae wee ...| Monthly .-| Vishnu Govind Bijapurkar, M.A,; Hindu 700 
| (Deshastha Brahmnan); 41. 
120| Hindu Punch ......| Thana... ...| Weekly .. ses! Krishn&ji Késhindth Phadke; Hindu(Chitpéwan| 1,500 
| | Brahman); 38. 
121 | Jagadddarsh ove ...| Ahmednagar ., Do. a. ...| Kashinath: Bahirav Limaye; Hindu COnit- 280 


pawan Brahman); 52. 

122 | Jagadhitechchhu ... ---| Poona... iat ee de ves Rdoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 2,000 

| wan Brahman) ; 75. 

123 | Jagateum4chér ... | Thena... et Ber: -..| Trimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kdyasth| 500 

| : Prabhu) ; 41. 

124 | Kal x ini ...| Poona ... ft ie wae ...| Shivram Mahddev Parinjpe, M.A.; Hindu! 6,400 

) (Chitp4wan Brahman); 39. 

126 | Kalpataru ... me .»-| Shol&pur od: ean os Govind Narayin Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 420 

; | Brahman); 46. | 

Be 126 | Karmanuk 06. »--| Poona.e. al: a ‘we ..| Hari Naérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 4,100 
127 


Brahman) ; 38. 
Keral Kokil vee ---| Bombay... ...| Monthly ...| Krishnaji N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da| 2,000 
Brahman) ; 49. : 
128 | Kesari__... ae »..| Poona ... ee) Weekly eee ..., Bdl Gangadhar Tilak, B.A.. LL.B.; Hindu) 17,500 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 48. 

129 | Khandesh Chitragupta...; Dbulia ... ..., Do. ...  § «. — nay Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
man) ; 26. 
Khaéndesh Vaibhav ...| Do. ... «| Do. .  ...| Ydédav Bélkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth| 600 


Brahman) ; 39. ? 
Kumtha Vritta eee .»-| Kumtha... as ek ee eee eeteee | 
Loka ee Tdsgaon... «| Do. .. «| Bhikaji Gopdl Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan mon 200 
Do. 


» | Man); age 35. 
ess = soe | Wengurla ove .»  «»»| B&mkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 80 


| ; | Brdbman); 27. 
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Hindu (Mar-| 


Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
= , : ) ie 
MaritHi—continued. 
184 | Lokaseva ... cee .| N&sik vee] Weekly ooo ...| Ganga@dhar Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
| Brahman) ; 27. 
135 | Madhukar ... .».| Belgaum D0. see : 000s. 
136 | Mahérdshtra Vritta | Satara ... cot EO ls .».| Pandurang Babaji Bhosley; Hindu (Mar&tha);| . 160 
38. 
187 | Moda Vritta Wai Do. eee .| Kaéshinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 
Brahman) ; 48. 
188 | Mumbai Punch ... .»+| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly .| Anandréo Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gand 100 
, girl), S#raswat Brahman) ; 30. 
139 | Mumbai Vaibhav »«.| Bombay... | eee .-| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
pawan Bréhman) ; 43. 
140 beer Vaibhav Do. .| Weekly ... coe Do. do. 1,250 
141 | Nagar Samachar... ..."Ahmednagar Dh hts | Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 24. 200 
142 | N4sik Vritta .| Nasik 7 .| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&awan|° 450 
Brahman) ; 28. 
143 Nyay Sindhu we Ahmednagar Do. wo.| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Desheeth 400 
| Brahman); 31. | 
144 | Pandhari Mitra& ... aa Pandharpur Do. ass «| Govind Sakharém Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth| 109 
| | Brahman) ; 42. : 
145 | Parikshak ... se Belgaum Do. “id Vaman Rémchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Séras- 300 
| wat Brahman). 
146 | Poona Vaibhav ... ..»| Poona Do. ,..|Ganesh Mah4dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
| Brahman) ; 36. 
147 | Prabodh Chandrika see] Jalgaon ... Do. | Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| Brahman) ; 39. 
148 | Prakash ...| Satara i ae wee, Ganesh Ballal Phansa@lkar; Hindu (Karhida 500 
| ‘| Brahman); 32, 
149 | Pratod oa i vl Islampur Do. ..| Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu (Rarhada 200 —360 
| Brahman) ; 23. 
150 | Raghav Bhushan... ..., Yeola a .| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42.. | 100 
151 | Satya Mitra .. Malegaon soak: Iai , Belchand Hirachand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) , 200 
| 6 
152 | Satya Sadan id Alib4g - Do. .ee| Raoji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdh- 150 
man); 63. 
153 | Satya’ Shodhak ... ” Ratnagiri ok a ; Hari Naréyan Limaye; Hindu (Ohitpadwan 950 
Brahman) ; 60. | 
154 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari. Poona .| Fortnightly .| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra-, 300 
| buddhi; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real) 
| Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak Tikekar;) ] 
Hindu (Karhdda Brahman); 45. 
155 | Sholapur Samachar ses; Sholapur .| Weekly ... .| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamiti) : 46 vee! 400 
| 
156 | Shrigonda Vritta... ..| Shrigonda BS cata at Fp Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) / 150 
4s, | 
157 | Sbri Shahu ove * Satara ees mi eo me - — _ Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 100 
man); 22. 
158 | Shubh Suchak exe} Dow coe Do. eee .| Ramchandra Appall Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4awan 160 
Brahman) ; 6 7 : 
159 | Sumant | Karad — cee cst 2 ae eoo| Mahdadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
shasth Brahman); 33. 
160 | Vidya Vilas oe e+ Kolhapur .».| Bi-weekly | Ganesh Shankar Gokhale ; ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Bréhman); 21. 
161 | Vihari | Bombay... «| Weekly .., .| Baélkrishna Narayan Phatak ; Hinda (Chitpé- 500 
wan Brahman); 35. 
162 | Vividh Dnyan Vistér ...; Do. os .| Monthly... «es (13 be a Balkrishna Nadkarni we owe 600 
| (2) Rémkrishna Raghunath  Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
163 | Vrittasar ... ove oes) WEL cee soe} Weekly ... .»| Lakshman Maha@dev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| | pawan Braéhman) ; ol. 
164 | Vritta Sudha av veo] SAtArA eee Do. «ee oo} Laxman Vaman KhatAvkar ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Bréhman) ; 38. 
165 | Vydpari we ave .».| Poona cco DOs wc seek bad4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth , Brab- 500 
man) ; 39. 
| 
166 | Vydpdr Samdchir,,, -..| Ahmednagar ...| Do, «+ Rutunchand Punamchand Mutha 


a 


i 


urbane 


— walad Mahomed; Muham madan 
168 | Khairkh w«| Larkhdna el gos aah a ne eneeeing 3 err 
. 960 | Musifir ... eos == eve Hyderabad (Sind). “ses, eee} Téraehand Tahilsing; Hindu (Amil); 20. ... 1,000 


Do. 
Do. 
) Sind Sudhfr =) sss} Karetchi... | Doe w+  «se| Kh&nchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 38 __... 500 
ae 
Do. 


| ) 171 Sookree eee eee eee Do. ene ee eee eee Asaumal Reghumal > Hindu (Lohana) ; 43 wee 200 
172 | Sind Kesary + eve] Shikérpur ea «© _ «». | Chel&rém MAnghirmal; Hindu (Luhina); 40.) 100 


Urpv. 
178 Ajaibat-i-Bambai ese} Bombay... ...| Monthly ...|Mahamad Ali <Anvar Ali; Muhammadan| 2,000 
(Sunni); 32, ? 
7 174 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. ..., ...| Weekly oo» ..| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 5,000 
Acs : Muhammadan ; 50. 
ae 176 | Jém-i-Jahdnnuma veo] Jalgaon «06 see} «= D0. aes .«| Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibuila ;} . 50 
| Muhammadan. 


176 | Sultén-ul- Akhbar »»e| Bombay ooo = see} Daily eve .».| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;) 1,060 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


177 | Tohfa-i-Deccan ... -«| Poona... soo} Weekly ov. . +++} Shaik Abdulla walad Shaik Mahomed ; Muham- 250 
madan (Shaik); 31. 
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178 | Jain sa oe | Ahmedabad... Weekly «+. is — Fatechand K4rbhéri; Hindu (Jain) ;} 1,400 


«44 ~~ 
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Mara’THI AND Ka’‘NARESE. 


Se 479 | Chandrike .,. see oo-| Bagalkot ros] Weekly coo «) Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
ae Bréhman, Smarta) ; 82. 


me. PorrucuEsE-KonKaNl. 


180 |A Luz. ... sia .».| BOmbay... vos] Weeklyeee ...| Antone Fernandes; Goanese; 23 rm ik: ro 


Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed i in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


s F | _ @, The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
eet List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (3/[ or d) is the last letter of a word, 
Aon 2 _ ghe accent is left out, and the short a (3] = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


| D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnisked by the 
_ proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


, No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Circula- 


AncLo-Mara’THI. | 
: | 


37a | Christian Citizen ... a ROO. ; nes »»»| Monthly... »., Bhéskar N&ndji Kotak; Native Christian; 300 
| $2. . 


' > 
' 


) 46a | Sardesii Vijaya ... ..| Savantvadi we| Weekly ... .»; Vishnu Vdaman Thakur; Hindu (Karhdda 300 
| Brdhman) ; 55. 


MaRBa THI. 


, 166a.| Warkari ... 0 ss 


 Saneherans | Fortnightly ... pe0e0e eos 


ai The publication of Nos. 38, 44, 50, 88, 89, 101 and 114 has been temporarily suspended, 
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 Polttiose and the Public Adméinistration. 


1. ‘ We have been requested to announce that Her Royal Highness the 
| 52 Princess of Wales has been graciously pleased. to 
Her Boral ig gy aecept the invitation of Indian ladies to an enter-. 
Princess of Wales by Indian tainment at the Town Hall on Saturday, the 11th 
boyy orn ye ik 43 November, when addresses will be given in six: 
oe } 11th different languages welcoming the Royal visitor. 

to the shores of India. The reception will be 
entirely oriental, maintaining the traditional reputation of oriental grandeur | 
and oriental loyalty, and worthy of the acceptance of the future Queen- 
Empress of India. No such reception was -included in the tentative 
programme of the engagements of our Royal guests. Great disappointment 
was, therefore, felt at its absence. It was fallaciously apprehended by the 
powers that be that as European ladies were not invited to take part in the move- 
ment, there was some sinister influence lurking behind it. It was unfortunately 
suggested by the London correspondent of the Times of India that the movement 
was engineered by Indian political wire-pullers for the sole purpose of personal 
aggrandisement, but thanks to the indefatigable exertions of Lady Jehangir 
Cowasjee Jehangir, this misapprehension was soon dispelled, and it was proved 
that the movement was the outcome of a spontaneous desire on the part of 
Indian ladies to give a cordial and loyal welcome to the Princess of Wales. 
There was absolutely nothing at the back of it.......... This will be the first 
time that an English Princess, so exalted, will come face to face with her 
Indian sisters, How then would it have looked for Indian manners and Indian 
ideas of hospitality (even apart from all. notions of Western education), if 
Indian ladies had kept aloof and not come forward to accord a national welcome 
to the Royal guest ?” 


2. The rules framed by the Bombay Government in connection with the 
ne al GER dress to be worn by native gentlemen on the occasion 
Pie in pe senile of the Prince of Wales’ Levée are, on the whole, well 
men on tho occasion of the and wisely conceived. Itis probable that the rules. 


Prince of Wales’ Levée. about the head-dress are meant to convey a 
0 % gay (8), (98), delicate hint to some Parsi ultra-reformists who 
C @ ; venen ame a | * e e 
 1dth Oct.. Eng. pe affect European costume and disdain to appear in 


their national dress on State occasions. Government™ 
have permitted the wearing of European evening dress with a native puggree, 
but the two make such a ridiculous and unsightly combination that every 
sensible native will prefer to appear in his full national costume. We are also 
tified to find that natives have been prohibited from wearing a brimless cap, 
t the Parsi youths who have discarded their native puggree or fenta 
in favour of a Moghul or ‘Turkish cap take note of this. As regards 
Hindu dress, we fail to understand why the authorities should turn up their 
noses at the dhoti. The dhoté is an essential part of the national dress of 
Hindus handed down to them from times immemorial, and we do not see why 
the permission of the Military Secretary should be necessary for wearing it. 
[The Evening Jéme writes:—“ Native dress has passed through so many 
— in the course of the last decade or two, and unfortunately the reins of 
ashion are held by such reckless.and unimaginative youngsters among Parsis, 
Muhammadans and Hindus that Government could not be reasonably blamed 
for laying down minute icstructions about the dress to be worn by native 
gentlemen at the Prince of Wales’ Levée. We pray that those native gentlemen 
—Parsis especially—‘ who ordinarily wear European dress’ will, for the nonce, 
have the good sense to deck themselves in garments that become them, 
instead of dressing in a way that might remind the Prince of the illustration 
in the Monkey Brand Soap advertisement.”’] 


3. A correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh -—“Tt can scarcely 
be the wish of the Prince of Wales to cause any 

The Royal visit and the inconvenience to the poor classes by his visit to India, 
—, ay we on the But the same cannot be said of the high officers, who 
Inde 7 Prakash (48), 9th bave been entrusted with the work of making pre- 


Oct, Eng. cols. parations and arrangements to welcome him. ‘hei 
object, if seems, is to: have everything managed 


‘ing ' h Africa: he has saved India from being saddled with the cost of 


12 


to the satisfaction of the Royal visitor and get. themselves complimented 
for their toil and labour, irrespective of the convenience of the poor classes. 
wsssseese ‘Threatening ‘notices have been issued by officers to remove private 
health camps from the Kennedy Sea-Face, near the Marine Lines, in order to 
make room there for Military encampments, What can the people do but 
hurhbly yield to such threats from Government officers? The Military 
authorities could as well have found an equally good place without causing 
any inconvenience to the poor classes, who resort to these camps during the 
lague season, as they cannot afford to live inthesuburbs. For the convenience 
of the Military authorities the safety of the lives of so many persons is 
endangered,”’ 


4, “The announcement that Lord Curzon will, at the King’s special wish 
stay to welcome the Prince and Princess of Wales 
Postponement of lord in Bombay, will be received with a feeling of general 


Curzon’s depart from ° ° 
India to Bw ng aoe diinamed satisfaction throughout the length and breadth of 


leney to meet the Prince and Jndia........... This graceful act supplies one more 
Princess of Wales. happy illustration of King [dward’s desire to mark 
Gujarat Mittra (25), 8th his personal appreciation of the services rendered to 
ne Eng. cols.; Katser-t- the empire by one of the foremost statesmen sent out 
ind® (29), 15th Oct, Eng, b : ics 3 

cble. y England to rule over this country. ‘There is no 
doubt as to Lord Curzon’s claim to have laboured in 

the interests of this country in a way never before done by any other Viceroy, 
and it would be just to add that his efforts have been crowned with a very 
large measure of success,..,....... This mark of Royal favour requites in part 
the distinguished services which Lord Curzon has rendered to this country.” 
[The Katser-i- Hind, on the other hand, says:—‘* The King’s act is really 
&@ gracious one characteristic of him. But there is a class of infatuated 
people, who will read in it something deeper, thus deceiving themselves 
and deceiving others, Even the veriest tyro in constitutional history knows 
that it is unconstitutional for an English Sovereign to say aught which might 
be a departure from the constitution. King Edward is too constitutional a 
Sovereign to allow amere royal courtesy tobe interpreted into a virtual 
appreciation of the Viceregal administration. To the English mind the thing 
is simply preposterous........... But the Viceregal panegyrists in this country 
have been so demoralised that even in this ordiaary act of grace they must find - 
‘something wonderful and extraordinary to extol their Idol of Clay,’’] 


5.  * What has Lord Curzon done for India?.......... He has given usa 

| more lenient and elastic Land Revenue Code, 
Administration of Lord egpecially in dealing with the aftermath of famine. 
— Spectator (6). 14¢h 2° has done much for the improvement of agriculture, 
pe erates scsiiaaale (0), which is the occupation of the bulk of the people, made 
liberal remissions of revenue, granted large loans to 

cultivators and started institutions and societies for their benefit. In dealing 
with plague, he has substituted gentle persuasion for force, helped Municipalities 
and Local Boards, and inspired confidence in the sufferers generally, He 
has reduced taxation during his regime by about twenty crores of rupees. He 
has always striven hard, at no small risk to himself, to obtain equal justice as 
between Europeans and Natives, between officials and non-officials. The case 
of the Burman woman is admittedly the most courageous vindication of 
womanhood in India ever attempted by a Viceroy. This and other cases of 
the kind have given the natives a sense of equality with their European fellow- 
subjects, which they hardly ever experienced before. Lord Curzon has done 
not a little for the protection of Indian industries, arts and manufactures, 
and for the preservation of ancient monuments. He has saved the country 
crores of rupees and thousands of men by his sagacious Frontier policy, 
avoiding the recurring small wars and expeditions and stopping wasteful 
military works on our North-Western frontier. He has looked. personally, 
‘s0°‘far as he could, into the grievances of dismissed subordinates, from the 
chaprasi ‘to the Sub-Judge and the Deputy Collector; he has improved the 
position and prospects of many of the clerical establishments, of the Subordi- 
‘mate Exeoutive Service generally, and of the Subordinate Medical Service. 
‘Ge has done his best to maintain the position, as British subjects, of Indians 


“* ce a 
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the South African garrison ; he saved us the Coronation charges in London, 
and did whatever he could to save us the cost of the extra pay to British soldiers. 
Lord Curzon has given large and liberal support to education in allits branches. 
His Police, Irrigation and Railway reforms have been as beneficent as any other ; 
and while they have been undertaken at the cost of crores upun crores of rupees, 
his Government have so managed their finances that there has been no extr 
burden on the subjects for all these benefits conferred, His fiscal policy ha; 
throughout been shaped with a single eye to the interests of India. The 
retiring Viceroy has reduced the salt tax and lessened the pressure of the 
income tax. He has reduced the Telegraph and Postal rates in all possible 
directions, and introduced a number of other changes for the relief of the poore 

opulation. ‘Towards Native States his policy has, on the whole, been ejually 
iberal and sympathetic, as witness the improvement of Chiefs’ Colleges, the 
institution of the Imperial Cadet Corps, loans to Native States on easy 
terms and remission of interest on these loans in the case of many, and 
his repeated declaration that British officers are lent to Native States only 
for the training of a capable indigenous agency. ‘These are among Lord 
Curzon’s achievements as Viceroy of India. ‘The list is long enough for a single 
Viceroyalty. And, omitting those measures on which there is a difference of 
opinion, and the wisdom or otherwise of which time alone can test, one would think 
that what has actually been done is more than enough to entitle the doer to India’s 
lasting gratitude, Lawyers and school-masters may not share this view, judging 
things by their own standard, as they havethe right todo. But India is 
an infinitely larger constituency, and for her to ignore patent facts or to 
Minimize their importance is little short of committing political suicide. 
Apart from measures open to difference of opinion, which we have not taken 
into account, there is the stand Lord Curzon has made against what he conceives 
to be an attempt to establish a sort of military autocracy in India, weakening 
the hold pro tanto of the civil Government. Whether his view be correct 
or not, this much is clear, that in opposing Mr. Brodrick’s scheme the 
Viceroy has sacrificed opportunities, peace of mind and cherished friendship. 
In this fight for a principle, however, he has been supported by Liberal states- 
men, notably by Lord Ripon whom Indian politicians affect to worship. It is 
belioved that these are, as a body, fully in sympathy with Lord Curzon’s view of 
the matter, And yet they hesitate to back him up on behalf of their country, 
because they are opposed to this or that measure of his Viceroyalty. If such be 
our political progress, we seem to be fairly on the way to self-destruction.” 


6. “This is not the first time that the Services have been belauded by 

the highest functionary in the land. Every Viceroy 

Lord Curzon’s speech at and every Governor, before he leaves these shores, is 
i aot Service Club entertained by the Services, and the latter have 
Rast Goftér (34), 8th Oct., always received an excellent certificate from their 
Eng. cols, distinguished guests. We have been told, again and 


again, that nowhere in the world does the official 


hierarchy consist of such capable, conscientious and hard-working men. Their 
service is considered an exile. It is said that their health is sacrificed in the 


performance of their duties and that theirremuneration is not always adequate. 
Post-prandial oratory is never meant to be taken too seriously..,...... The 


Services, speaking generally, are no doubt doing their duty capably and con- 


gcientiously. But.they are lacking in sympathy with their surroundings. They 


form a close preserve, jealous of any encroachment on their prestige and 


privileges, and by habit and training rendered impervious to the influence 


of liberal ideas and a broad conception of things. Within these limitations. 


the Services are doing their work faithfully and well, and while the country 


is benefited thereby, they are themselves‘ liberally remunerated for it, 


It is greatly *to the credit of Lord Curzon that, while he bas never spared 
himself, he has galvanized the official world into increased activity and 
efficiency. He has lubricated the wheels of Government that they might move 
a little faster.. He has crippled the power of red tape; he has done away 


with the delays of circumlocution; he has divested the official report of its. 
useless verbiage and not very illuminating statistics, and rendered it” less. 
onderous and more interesting. ‘There was a flutter in the official dovecotes at 


first; they felt the uneasy shock of the awakening; but once aroused, they 
GON 1488——4 | 
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have. drown eceustomed to the energizing influence of the strong man at 
their: eetg ‘Lord Curzon may be lacking in the broad-minded and lofty 
principles, the enlightened sympathy and moral grandeur of some of his 


rr But with the exception of one or two retrogressive measures, he 
has bent all the powers of his mind upon the progress and well-being of India.” 


7, Lord Curzon has once more o aoe. his lips, but “ pelbermnaee ri 

oe en now become insipid, wearisome and disgusting. This 

—— time the burden of his song was unstinted praise of 

himself and of the Services. The mutual interchange of compliments between 

Lord Curzon and the Honourable Mr. Hewett reminds us of the old story in 

‘ which the camel having complimented the ass upon his voice, the latter 

: -  yeturned the compliment by praising the camel’s beauty. LordCurzon asseverated 

that the relations between himself and the Services had throughout been 

harmonious, but what about his having fallen out with Lord Kitchener and his 

disagreement with Sir Henry Cottonand Mr. Donald Smeaton? Even assuming 

that his relations with the Services were all that they should have been, what 

| about his having created dissatisfaction among the 300 millions of this country ? 

| If Lord Curzon had carefully and dispassionately studied the history of the 

world, he would have known that a system of administration, carried on according 

to the sweet. will of an alien bureaucracy and in defiance of public opinion, 
éannot last long. 
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8. “Weare all familiar with the method of damning with faint praise. 
Phaniz (14), 7th Oct. Lord Curzon deserves credit for perfecting a system of 
damning with unstinted praise. We had occasion 

to criticise his vainglorious speech on educational reform. The same charac- 
teristics of swelling vanity and subtle defamation disfigure his utterance at the 
farewell dinner at the United Service Club... ...... There was a reservation : 


speaker only. Verily Lord Curzon is a great orator. ‘The Indian services have : 
earned a great reputation for blowing their own trumpets, but Lord Curzon : : 
takes the shine out of them, and beats them at their own game.”’ 


9. “The Managing Committee of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Address to Lord Curzon Society has performed a niost graceful duty in present- 
by the Bombay Branch of ing Lord Curzon with an address, expressive of their 
the Royal Asiatic Society. appreciation and gratitude for what His Excellency 
Jam-e-Jamshed (28), 14th has done during the last seven years for the preser- 
Oct., Eng. cols. vation of the ancient monuments of India........ The 
Ancient Monuments Act has removed considerably the anxiety of such bodies as 
the Royal Asiatic Society in regard to the proper care and custody of those 
priceless treasures in stone and mortar, which the British masters of India have 
inherited from the indigenous rulers of the country.......... Lord Curzon, in 
his reply, rightly insists that ‘for the proper discharge’ of this obligation 
‘continued vigilance and enthusiasm on the part of those who are in autho- 
rity are required; otherwise, the task is neglected’.......... But thanks 
: to the Ancient Monuments Act, there will not henceforth be the danger of 
India relapsing, in this respect, into the condition in which Lord Curzon found 
her, for the Supreme and the Local Governments will be obliged under the 
Act to put forth a certain minimum of care and effort to guard agaiust this 
danger.......... This will be indubitably one of the permanent gains of India, 
for which she is primarily beholden to Lord Curzon.” 


10,. “ The selection of Colonel Dunlop Smith as Private Secretary by Lord 

: Minto is surely the best pledge that the new Viceroy 
Selection by Lord Minto could give, on the morrow of his appointment, to the 
of Colenel Dunlop Smith as yeonle of his desire to consult the greatest lappiness 


1 | his Private Secretary. Tee | i ee 
De gi’ hed (28), 9th Of the greatest number, and to conduct the admini- 
ie. eo Och, ng: cols, ( pe ‘stration on wise and generous lines. Colonel Dunlop 


Smith has been well-known to the Indian public as a 


i 


ee 


15 


sympathetic officer and a prudent, statesmanlike administrator, and his 
selection, therefore, as tife Private Secretary of the new Viceroy encourages the 
hope that every effort would be made to make the forthcoming regime as 
popular as possible. Of course, we have long since despaired of even the best 
of Viceroys meeting with the appreciation of a certain school of politicians in 
our midst, and it is too much to hope that even the presence of Colonel Dunlop 
Smith would ensure the universal popularity of Lord Minto and his Government. 
These politicians, however, do not make the people of India any more than the 
three tailors of Tooley Street made the people of England.”’ 


11. Once upon a time a grand Durbar was held in the region of Hell. 
The roof of the shamiana erected for the purpose was 
An allegory illustrating the made up of human skins sewn together, and rested upon 
net diabolical character of yillars consisting of headless trunks of human beings. 
ritish policy in India, The - d ‘ S 
Bhéla (107), 11th Oct. e enclosure was decorated with empty human 
skulls. In front of the shamiana was a cistern full 
of human blood, which was also sprinkled all over the ground to lay the dust. 
The Monarch of Hell, who presided on the occasion, was dressed in a gorgeous 
robe of human skin and wore a garland made up of the heads of kine, He had 
held the Durbar in order to select a successor for Limself, as he had grown old 
and unfit to govern his kingdom. He declared that only he who had attained 
pre-eminence in the arts of cruelty and heartlessness would be selected to 
succeed him. The persons assembled vied with one another in putting 
forward their respective claims, One of them with a long beard but 
a clean shaven head declared that none could equal him in perpetrating 
atrocities: he had slaughtered millions, burnt down whole towns, forcibly 
proselytised the inhabitants, and violated thousands of women. He was 
followed by a tall and stout man, who got.up and thus harangued the 
audience :—“ The last speaker did not harass his own subjects, as I 
have done. I have made my subjects fight for me against their will and 
sacrifice their lives on the field of battle. I have robbed them of their wealth. 
I have shot them and put them to the sword, when they came togme to pray 
for the redress of their grievances. I have also introduced a civilised form of 
oppression, which can be kept up for a long time without letting the victims feel 
any pain.’’ This speech appeared to impress the king of Hell, ana it was 
thought that the speaker would succeed in getting the throne. But this 
was not to be, fora more powerful claimant rose to address the infernal con- 
clave. His outward appearance did not betoken a cruel heart. He had an 
inviting and fair complexion; he wore trousers and a coat and had a turban 
shaped like a broad basin on his head.. He asserted that he had carried the 
civilised methods of oppression referred to by the last speaker to perfection. 
He had entered foreign countries under the guise of commerce, and by inciting 
internecine quarrels had managed to usurp political power. He had forged 
documents, and by starving and maltreating native rulers, robbed them of their 
wealth. He eventually became their sovereign: and deprived them of their 
liberty. He had sent away their wealth to his distant native land, and even 
taxed their salt. He had induced them by means of bribes to turn traitors to 
their country and deprived them of their arms, although they were thereby 
exposed to the danger of being devoured by wild beasts. He had hanged many 
of them and maltreated their widows and children. He had destroyed their 
sacred kine and paraded himself in gorgeous Durbars. He had given a new 
turn to their education in order to cure. their foible of patriotism. He had 
turned them into beasts of burden, beggared ‘them and trodden them under 
foot. In short, he had destroyed their lives, their wealth, their homes, their 
religion, their-honour and their liberty. Could there exist, he asked, any more 
civilised mode of oppression? Pluto was much pleased with the words of this 
speaker. He-rose and embraced lim and duly declared him to be his rightful 
successor. 


12, A contributor writes to the Oriental Review :—“ It is consoling to 
know that not a few of the long-headed politicians of 

_ Approaching prospect of England believe that India will, not at a far distant 
India’s political Ie aT date, have to be left to be ruled by her own adminis. 
11th Oct. (  Hevtow ()) trators and that the English will retire from the 


country of their own accord. If Great Britain was . 
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de with India would be secure, there would not be any great 
taining India for the. Indians, provided the country was so 
. De trus ad with its own government,.......... To many, looking at 
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Various antagonistic races in India, each hankering for its own aggrandise- 
ant, the realisation of a non-British India appears well-nigh impossible. But in 


a 


¥! 


~ ee ry, 


lia they aremistaken. There is a regeneration—now a strong one—of common 
> among the various races in India; this is chiefly due to the wave of 
‘elizious reform, and an inclination to break through the trammels of caste and 
insensate superstitions. But what will really educate the masses to. appreciate 
and yearn for Home Rule is political education, by which the sweets of 
participation in the country’s governwent must be brougit home to them. 
A universal suffrage and a universally elected President and Ministry 
consolidate all factions. Every one upholds the authority of a President, 
who has been elected by the popular vote. He would be no Mogul 
Emperor scheming for his own interests and wasting public money in 
excesses Of all kinds. The most able man acceptable to the masses will hold 
the reins of Government for a limited number of years by popular favour. 
Be he Hindu, Muhammadan, Mahratta, Sikh or Rajput, he will have to drown 
all racial prejudices or propensities and work for the country’s progress, and 
regulate his conduct of public affairs by feeling the pulse of the masses, 
Unless England gives a better form of representative Government to India and 
accepts a fair number of Indian members to represent in Parliament.the dumb 
millions, who now yearn for a share in their country’s administration, the day 
will not be far off when the loyal love of the Indians to the British will be 
reduced to a canker-eaten hollow sham of an outer shell.” 


138. A writer in the Dharma inthe course of an elaborate article 
ve . endeavours to show by quotations from the Puranas 
hs ash gem — that the prophecies poe en therein about the 
Dharma (116), 12th Oct.; degeneration of India in the Kali yug or the Iron 
Sar Desis Vijaya (46a), 11th Age have been amply fulfilled. He says:—Cruelty, 
— untruthfulness and deception are rampant in the 
country afl have brought untold misery upon her. The morality of the 
Brahmins has declined,’ ana they do not scruple to practise rituals forbidden 
by their religion for the benefit of the shudrus, The spread of English education 
has fostered a love of luxuries in the minds of the people, and the country 
is being impoverished owing to an inordinately large consumption of foreign 
articles. All our present-day politicians are mostly liars, slaves, pickpockets or 
cut-throats, and deception underlies the policy and measures of the British 
Government. [The Sar Desdi Vijaya contrasts the present condition of the 
Indians under British rule unfavourably with that of the inhabitants of the 
Portuguese settlements in India, especially in view of the restrictions imposed 
i people by the British Government in the matter of carrying- 
arms. 


14, Man by nature is a lover of liberty and dislikes restraint. The one 
is dailies oh ths Bo peo ages per ns hi st tg o og as 

. : of children those who are forward are better like 
Stes tadinne pe Na than the modest, who are looked down upon as 
boundary” of fear and pusillanimous. Uncontrollable emotion in children is 
— a a sign of future greatness, for only those who retain 
Vehars (181), 9th Oct. = that trait in: their character, when they grow to be 
men, are capable of accomplishing great deeds. In short, freedom, or want 
of restraint is a sine qua non of human happiness. Though such is the case, 
the words “ liberty,” “freedom from restraint,” “rise” and ‘self-respect ’’ 
havé disappeared from our vocabulary and been replaced by words of an oppo- 
site significance, ‘lhe festival of Dasara, with the ceremony of crossing the 
boundary on the oceasion, was instituted by our ancestors as a symbol of the 
undertaking of great achievements, but we have lost sight of the original 
meaning of the ceremony and have, in consequence, been réduced to our 
resent . condition, Jt is futile to observe the festival at the present 
er making up our. minds to biacken the faces of our enemies, just as 
the Sun tans: the faces of human beings, The Sun, in re-asserting his sway 
after the:monsoon, seems to call upon us to emulate him ‘in vanquishing our 
enemies: ‘and humbling those who have robbed us of our glory. We should 
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observe how the Sun dries up the rivers and prevents them from disgorging 
their waters into the ocean, and in a like manner take steps to stop the drain of 
our wealth to foreign countries. The Sun thus teaches us how to carry on 
the swadesht movement. He who obstructs our will is our enemy, and no 
progress is possible without removing him from our path even at the risk of our 
life. All of us must clearly understand that our highest good lies in driving 
away the robbers, the six worldly passions condemned in the shastras, that 
have entered our house. We are accustomed to look upon them as our 
benefactors, but that is an error which has landed us into our present physical 
and spiritual degradation. We should not be afraid of these robbers, but 
should try to crush them. It is our sense of fear that has come in the way of our 
progress, and isthe cause of our misery. If we cast off this fear, all the pleasures 
of the world will be ours. God himself refuses to side with cowards. ‘To attain 
success in the world, one must possess a spirit of defiance and self-respect. 
The Almighty loves only such men, and they alone are instrumental in bringing 
about a nation’s rise. A nation composed of men, who oppress the poor but 
grovel before the powerful, must needs decline. We must. fulfil the original 
object of the Dasara festival by crossiny the boundary of fear and thereby 
achieving great deeds. Thus alone can we hope to carry the swadeshi movement 
to a successful issue, and secure heavenly bliss which was the ultima thule 
of our ancestors. 


15. On the Dasara day our ancestors used to cross the borders of their 
capital and march out on a military expedition, During 
rhe Dasara day and the the last twelvemonth Japan has crossed the border in 
‘ai = eee respect of acquisition of fame and territory. A 
Arunodaya (104), 8th Oct, Croasing of the border has also, in a sense, heen effected 
by the Indians, whose ideas have lately undergone a 
remarkable change. Hitherto we used to cling to the belief that submitting 
pefations and holding meetings were the only means of ameliorating our condition. 
But the same revolution in ideas, which has brought about the mozal 
degeneration of British statesmen, has tended to lift us up a little. It may be 
truly said that we have crossed the border and are now on the road to progress 
and prosperity along with the rest of the world. We should, however, 
endeavour to keep up the momentum by which we are carried along this road. 


16. ‘The Kegart publishes some communicated verses headed “ A patriot’s 


il i sighs’ to the following effect :—On the Dasara day 
Resari (198), 10th Oct the great Maratha warriors used to march out from 
their homes in order to conquer their enemies,but we, 
their descendants, only eat dainties on this day, go beyond the village boundaries 
and return with the leaves of some tree which we distribute amongst the people. 
On this day we worship books and wweasous, and sit quiet. But what can 
mere worship do? God’s justice is prompt: work and have your wish. This 
is the day for teaching and learning patriotism. We should make a resolve to 
use only indigenous articles. Let us give up the use of foreign articles and 
make a bon-fire of them. Let us carry on a campaign against foreign com- 
merce and win victory. Foreign commerce is our greatest enemy. Our 
gold has gone to England. Let us plunder her gold in return. ‘This alone will 
make our lives praiseworthy. ) 


17. ‘the Kesarz publishes some verses invoking the yoddess of Independence 

to the following effect:—Oh mother Independence, 

Bf ceo P ear ant the destroyer of subjection! ‘The West has reduced the 

Kesari (128), }0th Oct. Hast to a dire plight. Liberty has been destroyed. 

. Irreligion stalks the land. The rulers pursue a 

crooked policy. ‘The sea of injustice has risen high and submerged justice. 

Valour has disappeared. How, then, can we obtain success? ‘Treason lurks in 

every nook and corner. Patriots have lost courage, Native princes, the 

emblems of the good luck of this land of Bharata, are powerless. ‘The art of 

wielding weapons has become extinct long since. ‘The goddess of learning has 

taken fright and teaches only certain prescribed lessons, The owners (of the 
country) have to humbly implore the stranger for a crumb of bread, 
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~* 18 The Vihdri publishes some verses headed “ National awakening,” 
WQALES)) Seid Sy the substance of which is as follows :—I rejoice at 
‘National awakeningamong this national awakening. Many remedies have 
o ee se: ony 0 oe hitherto been tried to move the rulers, but this 
ttis. Siete alone promises success, We have been told that 

Vihdri (161), Sth Oct. - we are unfit to manage affairs of State, but the 

: time for such specious assertions has now gone. Ye 
Indians ! secure tuccess by making strenuous efforts and awake your country- 
men by means of courage and unity. May your doings bring tears of joy to the 
eyes of your ancestors in heaven! Cast off the leech of dependence, which 
sacks away your blood, health, wealth and glory. They will make use of 
various means to mislead and intimidate you, but do not waver in your 
resolution at this critical moment. The mother of the Aryas is destined to 


regain her past glory. 


19. “Without going at all into those over-bubbling and over-gushing 
he — sentiments, which were expressed the other day by 
Me ors iieed rt ho the Our Asiatic oracle, it might be said with truth that 
month-piece of Lord Curzon’s the Aga Khan has greatly benefited himself by his 
views on thedefence of India. education and travels........... But surely even educa- 
Kaiser-i-Hind (29), 8th tion and travel do not entitle a personage like the Aga 
ros ee oe to pose as a non-official authority on grave military 
matters.......... A section of the Anglo-Indian Press, on purpose, sets him up as 
one whose opinion must count for something with the Government of India and 
the credulous British public. That is a ridiculous pretension claimed for him. 
After all what is the Aga Khan? What are his ties to the rest of the 
vast population of the country? Can he be said at all to have entered into 
the inner sentiments and thoughts of that population ?......... Does any Indian 
recognise him as an authority on grave matters of State from the Indian pvint 
of view? What is he to the Indian or the Indian to him? To the latter he is 
naught more than a pampered alien, who has risen to good fortune and honour 
by the favours showered on him hy the British Government, Indeed, we do 
not think we are far wrong when we say that ail over the vast peninsula the 
Aga is viewed with suspicion. ‘The masses may not know him, but the educated 
community do, and that through his pubiic utterances, Those utterances, 
specially in the Viceregal Legislative Council, are of a character at once 
to raise alarm and suspicion. Indeed that alarm and suspicion found no 
little confirmation when, some twelve or eighteen months ago, he naively 
posed as the henchman of the Government of India and suggestel that the 
troops of Native States should be incorporated in the Indian Army for purposes 
of ‘ Imperial Defence’ and that a general annual war-tax should be levied 
from the Native States for the purpose! ‘The Government of India is nothing, 
if not a great ventriloquist, It is notorious that when there are delicate matters 
on which the sentiments and feelings of the population have to be most cauti- 
ously and furtively sounded, it puts forward some favourite spokesman or another, 
while it remains behind the scene. Now, knowing well this trait of the Indian 
Government, the Indian Press immediately scented from afar what was being 
brewed in the caldron of some of its principal witches in their secret chamber, 
wseeeeeee Soon after the Aga’s utterance a mandate was issued by Government 
to the Feudatories to come within the Imperial Army fold and also pay the piper. 
weseseseseee his led to hostile criticism in the Indian Press, It was 
ointed out that it was another pretext to further ‘manacle’ the dumb-driven 
ative Feudatories and impoverish their treasuries in pursuance of that secret 
Machiavelian policy of keeping them down and impoverishing them. A 
wealthy Native State, in the opinion of the Foreign Office of the Indian 
Government, is a standing menace to the British Indian empire. Pauperisa- 
tion alone makes for its safety.......... We have carefully perused the Aga’s 
article in the Nineteenth Century on the defence of India and are convinced 
from internal evidence that the writer has been inspired...,...... Though the 
hand is that of His Highness the Aga Khan, the voice is that of Lord Curzon. 
It begins with the theory of buffer States and ends with the self-same appeal 
which he had made in the Viceregal Council touching the impressment of 
Native Feudatories into the system of Imperial Defence, and squeezing their 
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annually attenuating revenues.......... This time, however, the Aga has taken 
precious care to somewhat set his sails to the  aavegors, wind. The spread- 
eaglism which some years ago Lord Curzon so ardently wished to carry out by his 
masterful will in connection with Afghanistan, Persia, and a little further west- 
ward inthe direction of Bagdad has been knocked on the head by Mr, Balfour 
and Lord Lansdowne after the inglorious Tibet campaign. So far india has 
escaped a great danger. ‘There is, therefore, now no alternative but to adopt the 
other policy, namely, of maintaining and preserving the independence and 
integrity of States which lie between British and Russian frontiers...,...... 
The Aga’s language is neither that of the far-sighted politician, nor of the true 
friend of India. It is the language of the swash-buckler and the alarmist, seized 
with the madness of running amok in all directions, driving away every other 
Power and establishing that unrighteous monopoly, which in diplomatic parlance 
is termed ‘sphere of influence.’ The Aga would have these distant States turned 
into buffer ones under the all-protecting segis of the British. But we know that 
this is the fixed idea of Lord Curzon proclaimed urbi ef ordi. Ashe found to his 
bitter humiliation, after the rebuff he met with, first in the Persian Gulf and 
afterwards at Kabul, that this policy of taking so many countries in the 
south-west of Asia under the all-spreading wings of the British was generally 
condemned, he has since been endeavouring to get the matter agitated by 
persons of the type of His Highness the Aga! He isa native of India of some 
influence in his own miscroscopic community. And we suspect His Lordship 
thought that he was, therefore, not a bad exponent of Indian views, The 
British public know nothing of the Aga, save the credentials which Lord 
Curzon’s noisy but. far from veracious organs of opinion, here and in England, 
give him. He isset up.asa high authority on Indian foreign politics, when 
he is nothing of the kind save the mouth-piece of the ventriloquist of Simla, 
who has again attempted to interest the ignorant British in matters he has so 
much at heart. ‘This we take to be the sole raison d’ étre of the Aga’s paper 
in the Nineteenth Century. There is nothing new in it, and what is not new is 
really Lord Curzon’s, It is to be hoped that the British public will not 
be deceived by this fresh strategy of the masterful Viceroy.......... This is 
the way in which public opinion in England is manufactured by ambitious 
and scheming pro-consuls to accomplish their long-cherished, but quixotio 
designs of extended and exclusive dominion in Asia—a kind of modern Roman 
Eastern Empire.” 


20. His Highness the Aga Khan has, in the pages of the Nineteenth 
Century, suggested a remedy for ensuring the perma- 

Bhéla (107), 11th Oct,; nenceof British rule in India. Nowitis being con- 
Shri Saydji Vijaya (47), stantly dinned into our ears that the British Empire 
7th Oct, in India is founded on justice, morality and bene- 
* yolence. Should this be so, we fail to understand 

why any apprehensions should be entertained as to its safety, But it is signifi- 
cant that British statesmen and loyal natives have already begun to feel doubts 
about. the permanence of British rule. According to the Aga Khan, India is 
at present exposed to danger from Russia, But Russia, being a Christian 
nation, is not likely to violate the commandments of Christ, If{she ever throws 
covetous eyes upon India, it will be only with a view to ameliorate our lot and 
in the belief that the English have not advanced our welfare to the acme of 
perfection. Similarly the English themselves are governing India out of 
altruistic motives, They have nothing to gain personally in labouring for the 
country under the scorching heat of the tropical sun, As a safeguard against 
a Russian invasion, the Aga Khan suggests the maintenance of Afghanistan 
as a buffer State. Perhaps natives will prefer that the defence of India 
should be entrusted to her own sons, but the Aga Khan would repudiate such 
a silly suggestion, as the natives have neither the hearts nor the hands to do 
this; they have only got tongues to lick the hands and feet of others, [The 
Shri Saydji Vijaya adversely criticises the suggestions put forward by His 
Highness the Aga Khan for the defence of India in his recent article on 
the subject in the Nineteenth Century. It suspects that the Aga Khan while 
ostensibly giving credit to the Indians for deep loyalty to the existing Govera- 
ment must be inwardly conscious that such a sentiment does not exist in their 
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mirids; for; otherwise, it anys, he would not have stoutly advocated the adoption 
of the“ buffer ie fa é paper thinks it futile to trust to the army for the 
defénce of India and says that the only method of keeping India secure against 


foreign invasion is to keep her people contented. In its opinion the present 
system of administration is not calculated to keep the Indians contented and 
it, therefore, prays Government in their own interests to change the system 
without delay. 


21. “The full text of Mr. Gokhale’s ‘ vigorous criticism’ of the Indian 
Bh deli. tee Ge. administration at Manchester will be awaited with 
halo’ political activity - &mxious suspense in this country. Reuter’s summary 
England. of the speech has created a far from pleasant impres- 
Jdém-e-Jamshed (28), 12th sion in the minds of the more thoughtful and 
Oct., Eng. cols.; Oriental moderate section of the public........... It is natural 
free sep hee ve that a feeling of disappointment should be aroused, 
when so sagacious and sensible a politician as Mr. Gokhale descends to mere 
claptrap in pleading the cause of his country at the bar of the sovereign nation. 
One like him must be the last to forget that conciliation wins more than conflict, 
when a country like India stands before her Imperial mistress; that a ready 
recognition on her part of the blessings already derived from British 
rule would be at all times both a just and graceful act; and that 
in pleading for more rights and privileges, it would be ridiculous 
for a subject people to utter the language of insolence and intimidation. 
Englishmen are the last people on earth to be bullied and that by a 
country like India; and when men like Mr. Gokhale forget this, 
we may almost despair of any political missionary sent by the Congress 
doing really useful work for poor India in England. Such wild talk of 
Russian methods must, at any time, come with peculiar ill-grace from 
the lips of a politician who has made speeches by the yard in the 
presence of the Viceroy and the Governor, condemning in unmeasured 
language their legislative and administrative acts and pouring the vials of 
invective and sarcasm on their methods of governing the country.......... If 
Mr. Gokhale has crossed the seas only to tell Englishmen that the officials in 
India employ Russian methods in administering the country, he might as 
well have stayed at home, for the valiant India and the more aggressive 
exponent of the Indian Home fKule Association have informed the 
British public of it over and over again in course of the last few months,” 
[Referring to Mr. Gokhale’s remark that the officials in India attempted to 
rule the country by Russian methods, the Oriental Review says :—‘ We do not 
know why Mr. Gokhale should describe the methods pursued by the British 
administrators as Russian. ‘The knowledge about Russia, derived by Indians, 
is of doubtful accuracy. Its source is known to be full of unjustifiable 
prejudice against, and dislike of, the Muscovite, andthe less Indians speak of 
Russia when criticising the British administration in India, the better. Surely 
it is unfair to talk of Russian methods and Russian policy without adequate 
information and authentic knowledge about them.” | 


22. ‘“‘ We pointed out last week some of the fallacious ideas which are 
mixed up with the swadeshi movement in Bengal. 
In fact, the fundamental] idea of such a movement, 
namely, the encouragement of Indian industries, is an 
after-thought.......... Some idea of how the movement 
is understood by the Bengalis is conveyed by the following passage which we 
take the liberty of extracting from a private communication from an impartial 
source. “Our boys won’t eat salt, won’t drink Lipton, won’t wear Rally 
Brothers—even would not care to breathe the same air with an Englishman, 
Even coolies are heard to say, ‘ Well, we shall go without our puja clothes this 
year ’;, and zenana ladies have taken vows to write eight post cards each to their 
friends dissuading them from buying English articles!” It will beseen from 
this that the Bengali movement transcends the true swadeshi principles in im- 

rtant respects. The anti-English feeling is quite unnecessary to develop Indian 
industries. In fact, it would retard their development, if it leads, as we are afraid 
it might, to an antipathy against Western ideas and methods generally. Our 


The swadeshi movement, 
Indian Social Leformer 
(5), Sth Oct. 
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industries have to be developed on Western lines, if they are to compete with the 
industries of Europe and America, The Japanese, it may be remembered, 
have become what they are by assimilating the ideas and methods of the West. 
denial There are many things, which India does not produce and whose use, 
therefore, is not opposed to the true swadeshé principle. Spectacles, watches, 
razors and many other articles of daily use are not, so far as we know, made in 
this country. Sewing thread requires special machinery to make, which only 
two or three Indian mills have provided themselves with. Sewing machines are 
a great saving of time and money, and they are made in England. The Bengali 
movement does not seem to discriminate between what things ara available 
and what are not. Its idea seems to be that when a thing is not made in the 
country or not madein sufficient quantity to meet the full demand, people 
should go without it and not use an English substitute. Hconomically, 
this is a foolish and wasteful policy. Practically, it can only be oarried 
out at the sacrifice of utilities, which may be of far more importance? to the 
interests of the country than what may be oxpected of such fanatical aid 
purposeless self-denial. And, moreover, India has triea this policy for 
centuries without any advantage. It is a poiicy which comes naturally 
to the Indian, and is a part of his instinct of asceticism, It is the instinct 
of isolation, of shrinking from the life of the world, by contact with which we 
have to fit ourselves to take our rightful part in the world-movement of history. 
Traced to its ultimate source, the Bengal movement is simply a movement 
to retire to our tents and sit sulking there, because that province had not had 
its desire satisfied in respect. of the partition question, ‘The spirit of the true 
swadeshi is to go forward, to avail himself of the knowledge and appliances 
found anywhere in the world in pursuing his country’s good, and to devise 
means of introducing them in the country itself. Before we conclude, we ought 
to say what we think about the rightness or justice of the anti-English ieeling 
which a certain class of politicians and others seek to promote in and out of 
Bengal. So far as the swadesht movement proper is concerned, many Anglo- 
Indians have been truer swadeshis in this country than Indians themselves for 
several years past....... It is true that Indian industries were injuriously affected 
by the free trade policy, which was introduced into this country at the instance of 


Laneashire. But let it be remembered that Anglo-Indians t> a man resisted it 


as much as Indians, and to-day they are as much in favour of a reasonable 
preference being given to Indian industries as any of us, No Bengali writer 
has produced a work, which is more informing and inspiring to the promoter 
of Indian industries than Mr, Holland’s Review of the mineral productions 
of India published two years ago. The Commercial Department is not exactly 
the Industrial Survey which we have advocated in these columns on many 
occasions, but it is an approach to it and, with a little more of the 
swadeshi spirit, will be able to do a good deal to help the progress of the 
industrial movement. On general grounds we cannot deplore too deeply 
. the anti-English feeling that is being fostered among the people. No doubt, 
the traditional exclusiveness of the people makes the promotion of such a 
feeling the easiest line for anybody to take. But a responsible man is 
bound to consider to what end this feeling is evoked, and what the chances 
are of nationality in India being reached by means of that feeling. Meanwhile, 
the sympathy of hundreds of good and true Englishmen and women, who are 
sincerely desirous of serving India and the Indians, is chilled, and the prospect 
of the only kind of political and national advance at present open tuo the 
country is postponed indefinitely by a reckless and foolish propagnndism.”’ 


23. Though after the assumption of the Government of India by the 
; British Crown, the direct connection of the British 
Pde Monenel ongree and traders with the Indian administration has ceased to 
. Kesast (128), 19th Oct, €Xist, still, blood being thicker than water, the British 
officers have continued to look after the interests of their 
country’s commerce. It is no use denying the fact that both the National Con- 
ess and the swadeshi movement are equally injurious to British interests. The 
English themselves are fully aware of this, and if anybody is labouring under 
a misconception with regard to this matter, it is some of ourown people. These 
are urging us not to give a political aspect to the swadeshi movement and to 
con 1488-6 . | 
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keep it separate from the Bengal partition question, as if our rulers were such 
simpletons as to be taken in by such verbal jugglery. No, The English are far 
more cunning and astute than ourselves, and would never be bamboozled by 
mere words, It is, of course, true that the Civilians who are sent out to rule 
over us being concerned only with political questions do not, at least to out- 
ward appearances, oppose industrial agitation, but this attitude is not due 
to their ignorance of the connection between commerce and politics. They 
are perfectly aware of the dictum laid down by John Stuart Mill that the 


development of commerce leads to the acquisition of political power. It is 


the duty of our people to Jay this dictum to heart, tor while political agita- 
tion is always the concern of the few, commercial agitation concerns the 
prosperity and commands the sympathy of the masses. It is the duty of our 
patriots, therefore, to push forward the swadeshi movement in right earnest. 
This will also give a helping hand to our political agitation, for there will 
be a searching of hearts among the English people when the swadesht movement 
begins to touch their pockets, and as a consequence our political demands 
will receive greater attention than they do at present. 


24, ‘The people of Bombay have learnt with regret that Her Excellency 
Lady Lamington is far from well and has had to 
Regret at the postponement postpone her return to India. It will be remembered 


pote amagton's retarn = fhat early in spring Her Ladyship had to leave 
Tdemtel Mepis (12), 1th this country owing to ill-health. Her stay in Eng- 
Oct. land has not restored her to health, which, at no 


time, was robust. Her Excellency has, however, 
borne the ordeal well and was hoping to return to this city, but unfortuna- 
ly and to the great regret of us all, she has had to postpone her departure. 
We sincerely trust that Her Excellency will soon be restored to health and 
strength and be able to return to Bombay. During the short time Lady 
Lamington was in Bombay she became exceedingly popular among the various 
communities of this city ; her unassuming, quiet ways, her charming manners, 
her ever-ready sympathy for the poor, and her great desire and efforts to bring 
together Indian and European ladies in friendship and harmony won the 
regard and admiration of all classes and communities. We hope that Her 
Excellency will be in Bombay when our Royal guests arrive, as her presence 


will add dignity and charm to the reception, which Bombay will accord to Their 
Royal Highnesses,” 


25. Writing about the Resolution of the Bombay Government on the 
: subject of the proposed public museum for Bombay, 
Pe ice of the Bombay the Jdm-e-Jamshed says :—‘‘ The Government consider 
vernment regarding the : . , ° . 
proposed public museum in that ‘an industrial section, representative of the life 
Bombay. of the people of Western India and its products, 
Jam-e-Janshed (28), 14th gimilar to that in Calcutta, would be a desirable 
pects ig cols; Yombay adjunct’ to the museum, ‘There will not be a few 
char (65), 14th Oct. ; ‘ , : : 
Akhbér-e-Souddgar (£3). 14th Who will agree with the Government in this, and so 
Oct. : | also in what they say as to the undesirability of 
erecting ‘ a spacious hall for public meetings, examina- 
tions, &c.’ in connection with the museum. The apprehension that such a 
large hall would be out of harmony with the scheme of the museum, and 
the suggestion that ‘a comparatively modest hall for meetings for scientific 
and instructional purposes’ would be a desirable substitute, will be endorsed 
by a considerable section of the public, who are desirous of seeing every 
farthing available for the project spent on objects strictly connected witha 
well-equipped and comprehensive museum. Government have also decided 
wisely in refusing to entertain the idea of having a School of Science included 
in the museum...,,....._ In regard to what Government state about the main- 
tenance of the museum, we wish they had not gone about counting the 
sacrifices they have so generously consented to make,............ We shall not 
be so unreasonable as to say that the Government of Lord Lamington are 
making an unacceptable proposal or trying to drive a hard bargain in insisting 
that the current expenditure of the museum over and above Rs. 30,000 should 


* beshared between themselves and the Municipality. But we cannot help 
expressing a hope that they will in future pursue a policy in keeping with the 
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enlightened liberality they have hitherto evinced in connection with the 
scheme.” [The Bombay Samdchér and the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar also make 
appreciative comments on the Resolution of Government. } 


*26. The suggestion made in the resolution that an industrial section, 
Gujaréti (24), 15th Oct like that in Calcutta, should be added to the museum 
En ald )s > is an excellent one and will no doubt be approved 
by the Museum Committee. Similarly, there is a 
good deal of force in what the Government say about the desirability 
of treating the project of a Central School of Science for the Bombay Uni- 
versity on an independent footing. In course of time the museum is bound to 
expand in different directions, and the arrangements must be so designed 
as to admit of such expansion.......... There are, however, two points in the 
resolution which will call forth criticism, and might even produce a somewhat 
disquieting effect upon the public mind. The Government do not s3em to be in 
favour of having a spacious hall for public meetings, examinations and the like, 
though they think that a comparatively modest hall tor meetings for scientific 
and instructional purposes would not be open to any objection. We believe 
that the Bombay Municipal Corporation voted their grant of two lakhs and a 
half on the understanding that the proposed hall would be open for all legiti- 
mate and constitutional purposes. This point is likely to evoke a good deal of 
comment, Secondly, the Government would have done well not to make much 
of their having ‘to forego a considerable prospective income from the Crescent 
site.’ For all the other donors also have, in their own way, foregone their 
prospective income, and it would have been better if the Government had 
accepted full responsibility for the upkeep of the museum, instead of inviting 
further discussion on the point. We wish the Government had not referred. 
this question to the Corporation, who in voting their grant have already expressed 
their unwillingness to share in any further financial responsibility.” 


27. The Dnydn Prakdsh notes with satisfaction that the proceedings of 
ee the last meeting of the Legislative Council were 
BP eae Meee cn por age characterised by harmony and conciliation. It thinks 
satisfactory p yaaa of the that the Municipal Bill was hammered into its present 
proceedings of the last meet- satisfactory shape owing to the spirit of compromise 
ing of the Bombay Legisla- evinced by Lord Lamington and His Excellency’s 
oe wide and varied experience of Municipal affairs in 
nyan Prakash (41), 6th ° 
Oct. Kngland and Australia. The paper pays a warm 
tribute of praise to His Excellency’s level-headedness 
and tact in dealing with the various public questions coming up before him 
for consideration, In its opinion the questions of the proposed changes in 
Marathi orthography, the suggested prosecution of some vernacular papers, 
and the excision of the railway line between Colaba and Grant Road would not 
have been satisfactorily settled, had it not been for -Lord Lamington’s sympa- 
thetic and conciliatory attitude towards the people committed to his charge. 


28. ‘Itis notorious that the Bombay Government is not a friend of 
Marwari land-owners. The passing of lands from the 

Interpellations at the last hands of bond pde agriculturists into those of money- 
he ag Pred Bombay Legis- jenders may be a public misfortune, and the Govern- 
Indian Speciato- (6), 14th Ment is entitled to regret it. It is possible, too, that 
Oct. the Marwaris are not as ready to pay the tax as 
| the Government wishes them to be in a famine year, 
when remissions and suspensions are granted to less fortunate revenue-payers. 
Yet the harshness with which the officials deal with Marwari land-owners is 
to be deprecated. ‘The Honourable Mr. Dikshit brought to the notice of 
Government at the last meeting of the Legislative Council the case of one 
Vedu Hansraj, whose lands in Khandesh, valued by him at about Ks, 4,000, have 
been declared forfeited for non-payment of revenue amounting to ks. 665. 
From the Collector’s statement of the facts it appears that he was the purchaser 
of the lands concerned. The registered occupants having made default, notices 
were issued to Vedu calling upon him to pay the arrears. Heacknowledged receipt 
of the notices and stated that he had leased the lands to certain tenants, who 
would pay the assessment according to the terms of the lease. ‘The tenants did not 
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| pay, Se eme oem expected a remission or suspension of revenue—for this 
“in 1908 


1d thereupon, without giving notice of the intended forfeiture to 
Vedu, the Assistant Collector ordered the forfeiture of the lands, and the superior 
officers duly confirmed the order. ‘The land-holder submitted a petition to 
Government, but the latter declined to interfere. Now there is no question 
about the person’s ability or willingness to pay the revenue; indeed he has 

aid subsequent instalments of revenue, which the Collector says ought not to 
get been received. We raise no question about the law. The Collector argues 
that. the landholder had no right to expect that the arrears would be recovered 
from his tenants, or that he would be served with a further notice on their 
failure to pay up the arrears. Very likely ‘he had no such right, becausy it 
seoms that the provision requiring notice of intended forfeiture to be given was 
not then in force, Butifthe landholder was rich enough to pay the revenue and 
was not guilty of contumacy or unfair dealing, is it right that the Government 
should stand upon all these rights? Although the arrears could have been 
recovered by the sale of a fraction of the lands, the entire holdings were 
ordered to be forfeited, because, says the Collector, such forfeiture is per- 
missible by law. We do not doubt that the law has invested the Government 
with the strength of a giant: the question is whether it is not tyrannical to use 
it like a giant. We are sure that if a private person had been in the position 
of Government, entitled to payment from Vedu, he would have informed 
the debtor that the tenants had not paid and that he should himself pay. 
A particular provision of the law might not be in force at a particular 
time, but common-sense and fairness have been in existence since at least the 
commencement of British rule,”’ | 


29. “The two cases of wanton, cruel and unjust confiscation of 
valuable lands for default in timely payment of 
petty arrears of assessment, which the Honourable 
Mr. Dikshit brought to the notice of the public 
by his interpellations at the last meeting of the 
local Legislative Council, are typical illustrations of the Moglai methods, 
which Government are adopting for putting an end to the old tenure of 
roprietorship in agricultural land and substituting in its stead the new 
vourite tenure of short leases, coupled with the condition of the inalienability 
of land, In one of the cases Vedu Hansraj of village Kapdrli, Khdndesh 
District, has had his lands worth Ks. 4,000 forfeited for non-payment of 
Rs, 68-8-0, being the second instalment of the land revenue assessment for 
1900-01........... Apart from the abnormal cruelty of a wholesale confisca- 
tion of lands worth Rs, 4,000 for non-payment of Rs. 68-8-0, the case has 
several aspects of an astounding character. The procedure adopted could 
either be under the old system or the new. Under the old system the Revenue 
authorities are required in such cases of default to resort to milder methods, 
such as seizure of property or crops sufficient for recovering the dues or sale 
of part of the lands for the purpose. Government even admitted that the 
general rule is not_to resort to forfeiture, unless it appears that the arrears 
cannot be recovered by milder means. Supposing the new pracedure was 
adopted under which the penalty of confiscation can be resorted to without 
any attempt at recovering the arrears, then a notice of the intended forfeiture 
was absolutely necessary, In this case, however, neither was the old system 
adopted, nor was a notice of forfeiture given, and without any reference 
to any of the parties interested the lands were straightway confiscated... 
se... Another strange feature of the case is that Vedu, ignorant of the 
fact that the second instalment of the assessment for 1900-01 was still unpaid, 
duly paid the whole assessment for 1901-02, and it was accepted by the 

tel and the kulkarni. ‘his clearly amounted to a waiver of at least the 
tight to forfeit. Yet, Government get over this difficulty by ordering that the 
forfeiture should come-into effect from 1902-03. Comment on the case is unne- 
essary. It shows how Government are bent upon seizing every pretext for for- 


Indu Prakash (48), 10th 
Oct., Eng., cols.; Shri Sayaje 
Vijaya. (47), 7th Oct, 


feiting land. In tlis case we believe they have acted illegally in not giving a 
notice’ of forfeiture. At any rate the issue would be worth fighting out in a 


tof'law........ The second case referred to by the Honourable Member was 
fone. One Ratanchanda Nanchand of Chanwad in Nasik District owned 
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100 acres worth Rs. 3,000. He had leased them out to lessees, who had bound 
themselves to pay the assessment. They failed to pay the same for 1899-1900, 
though notices were issued to them. But within 10 days after the date named in 
the notices Ratanchand offered to pay and actually paid the arrears, which were 
received by the kulkarni on the authority of the Mamlatdar. And yet, his 
lands were forfeited and redress was flatly refused. In this case, too, neither 
was the old procedure of recovering the dues followed, nor was a notice of 
forfeiture served on the owner. We suppose there is, under the circumstances, 
ground enough to contest the legality of the forfeiture. From their point of 
view, of course, Government are perhaps right. They have come to regard 
peasant proprietorship as a nuisance, and they desire to put an end to 
it and spread throughout .the Presidency a system under which the doctrine 
of state-landlordism would be carried to its logical conclusion, lands 
would be made inalienable and short leases would be the order of the day. 
Government are also anxious to eliminate the large landlord. If so, they are 
bound to seize every Opportunity to put into practice the preposterous provi- . 
sion of the new law under which failure to pay the assessment is to result in 
wholesale forfeiture.......... ‘The two cases cited above inust be taken to heart 
by large Jand-owners. The moral is that they must henceforth have all their 
lands standing in their own name and cultivated under their direct super- 
vision. Leases which give large rights to cultivators must thus be at a 
discount. Are Government aware that the policy of drastically punishing 
large land-owners will really lead to a conversion of the present tenants 
into mere labourerst” [The Shri Saydji Vijaya and a number of other papers 
of the week characterise the replies of Government to the interpellations put 
by the non-official members at the last meeting of the Legislative Council as 
evasive and unsatisfactory. ‘They consider that such replies are subversive of 
the object with which the people have been allowed the right of sending 
representatives to the Legislative Council. | 


*30. ‘“ At the last meeting of the local Legislative Council, the Honour. 
able Mr. Dikshit put a number of important inter- 
pellations, which revealed how the poor villagers and 
land-holders were cavalierly treated by the district 
autocrats for the time being, They also inform us that the administrative 
machinery of the Government is so exceedingly slow-going and inefficient that 
though Honourable Members representing their constituencies are in a position 
to collect a number of instances of such sluggish inefficiency, the Government 
itself, which professes to be well-informed and responsible, affects to know 
nothing about them..,....... But this is not the sum total of our complaint 
against the Government and its way of shirking replies to inconvenient ques- 
tions of public interest. There are interpellations on which the Government 
is ‘mum,’ Now silence may be expedient from the Government point of 
view, but non posswmus in state craft is simply synonymous with State 
delinguency or imbecility. This is the last attitude which any Govern- 
ment, much less a foreign Government like that of India, ought to adopt, 
It is symbolical of arbitrariness and autocracy. And the less the Government 
indulges in this attitude, the better for its reputation for straightforwarduess - 
and candour.......... What is sadly wanted at this hour is a spirit of confidence 
and trust between Government and the public. When the representatives of 
the people in Council ask the Government whether this fact is true and whee | 
ther that particular action of the district official is constitutional or purely — 
arbitrary, it should be the duty of the responsible authorities to meet these 
questions by a frank reply which would disarm all distrust and suspicion. 
But. to dodge and fence, to wriggle out, and even to affect ignorance of facts 
perfectly well-known—such conduet on the part of the Government ought 
to be greatly deprecated.......... Of the eighteen groups of questions put by 
Mr. Dikshit two at least are of the highest interest to the public at large, 
relating as they do to proceedings of the district autocrats in connection 
with the operation of the Land Revenue Code, the unpleasant memories 
of which still linger among the public who are anxious to see that the land- 
owner or the cultivator is not unjustly or unconstitutionally molested or 
oppressed. The first group of questions had reference to the case of one Vadu | 
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Haiisraj Shet, a Marwari inhabitant’ of Kaparli, whose lands worth Rs, 4,000 were 
confiscated for default in payment of assessment to the extent of Rs. 68...;...... 
is it’ been known that the British law in any part:of His Majesty’s dominions 
authorises Such a confiscation which on the face of it must be pronounced to be 
most: unjust and tyrannical ?.......... Even admitting that the Marwari was a 
defaulter, notwithstanding the facts as related by him which have not been 
contradicted, was it not the duty of ‘the Collector to first attach his moveable 
property as prescribed ‘in the Land Revenue Code? The Government itself 
discreetly holds its tongue on the subject, which isa silent admission on its 
part that the Collector had acted contrary to the spirit of the Land Revenue 
Code. And yet the just and virtuous Government pretends to say that it 
had given ‘ full consideration’ to the facts of the case and declined to inter- 
fere! What a solemn mockery was this, when in replying to Mr. Dikshit 
the Government had to admit from its own mouth that the resort provided in 
Chapter XI of the Code was not availed of! And this is British justice. 
When the doors of the High Court are shut against the redress of a 
flagrant wrong of this character and when the only other high and responsible 


‘authority; interested in redressing wrongs, accepts without a.demur the 


statement of the district autocrat and upholds his illegal and iniquitous 
action, what are we to say? Are the critics of the British alministration wrong 
when they say that the old sense of British purity in the administration of 
justice has gone and left behind it the seeds of discontent ?”’ 


*31, ‘The mill-owners of Bombay have acted most wisely in their own 
iiss i te interests as well as in those of their workmen by 
Millowners’ Feucntaticn ren. Passing the following resolution unanimously at their 
tricting the working day in meeting held on Friday: ‘That for the present 
mills to twelve hours, the mills shall continue to work the shorter hours 
Indian Social Reformer (not exceeding twelve working hours) up to 1st 
Oe Le Ao - December; but that the Association, while adhering 
to its opinion that short hours are desirable, cannot bind itself permanently to 
adopt any limitation which is confined to Bombay only.’ Even before the 
resolution was passed most of the mills had stopped working with electric 
light. It remains to be seen what action Government will take. The mill- 
owners are perfectly right in saying that bombay mills alone cannot be 
worked for twelve hours, when Calcutta and Cawnpore, not to speak of 
Ahmedabad, continue to maintain a working day of 14 o0r15 hours, ‘They 
have, however, shown by their action that they are prepared to be reasonable 
in the matter of working hours, if the others would permit them to do so. 
Unless the other manufacturing towns likewise voluntarily limit their hours, 
Government will be bound to legislate, and Lancashire will give it no peace 
of mind till it does. For our part, we intensely dislike the prospect of 
Lancashire interference, which is sure to prove mischievous. We trust that 
the good sense of the Bombay mill-owners will be imitated elsewhere, Mean- 
while, a word of congratulation is due to the Times of India on the success 
of its endeavours to mitigate the evil of long hours in the local mills.” 


*32. “ After much wrangling and wriggling the Bombay Mill-owners’ 
| Association or, to be more exact, the Committee of that 
‘Sth body, agreed on I’riday last to work their mills for no. 
more than twelve hours,......... After working u 
Lancashire into an aggressive attitude, which portended a disagreeable fight, and 
after creating a needless Frankenstein among the illiterate, thoughtless and mis- 
guided operatives, they bad no alternative but to ‘ save their face’ by concocting 
that resolution, which after all is nothing but a stop-gap. Those who took the 
initiative in working their mills for twelve hours were so painfully conscious 
that others would not follow them that some disingenuous devices, which had 
better be left unmentioned, were adopted to drive them into doing so. ‘The 
result, however, created quite a consternation. ‘Those whom they at the eleventh 
hour tried to bless, angrily cursed them, No wonder riotous disturbances took 
placé, and the mill districts were in a state of ferment, even the police telling the 
tmill-owners that it would be wise not to work their mills with electric light, as 
otherwise in case of disturbance it would be impossible for it to cope with the 
maddéned myriads of operatives! ! That indeed was a pretty kettle of fish to 


\ 
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which the local industry was brought- by: its. so-ealled.‘ captains’! -Howeyer; 
conscience and sanity have now partially returned. Our captains must have 
some time to breathe a little more freely and survey the situation; so they- hava 
agreed toa i2 hours’ working day 7ill lst December only.. Mark, reader, 
this important limitation. After that date, everything is to be as it was 
prior to the date of the unanimous resolution arrived at -after unlimited 
and unprecedented disunion, ‘This is done in order to find out. whether 
the operatives after receiving their October wages‘ demand cumpensation 
for loss of earnings by 12 hours. ‘That will be a more frightful Franken- 


stein to lay low, Meanwhile we may say we do not believe in this humbug 
‘compromise.’ It means nothing. It is not meant to be honestly and faith- 
fully followed. It is simply a device to let the present storm blow over, 
Let us sce whether our prophecy turns out te be true or false.” 


33, The Kal, in the course of its comments on the recent riots of the Bombay 


Comments on the recent 
riots of mili-hands in 
Bombay. 

Kal (124), 13th Oct. 


mill-hands, says:—The minds of the Indians have 
at present been rendered extremely sensitive owing 
to the swadesht movement, and it is not, therefore, 
& wise procedure to add fuel to the fire by inciting 
such riots. Humanity is no doubt an excellent 


virtue, but it must be exercised with due regard to time and circumstances. 
India has at present been turned into a volcano, and therefore all of us should 
be extremely careful in treading upon it. Government, being pre-occupied 
with the forthcoming Royal visit, may not feel inclined at present to amend the 
Factories Act, but that is no justification for forcing the hands of mill-owners 
by means of riots. The fact that most of the rioters were Muhammadans 
goes to show how Anglo-Indians are utilizing the racial feelings of the mill- 
hands in furtherance of their wily designs. 


34. Referring to the Annual Report of Hospitals in the Bombay Presi- 


Alleged meagreness of the 
food supplied to in-patients 


in hospitals in the Bombay. 


Presidency. 
Kaiser-t-Hind (=9), 8th 
Oct 


dency, the Aaiser-i- Hind criticises the meagre quan- 
tity of food supplied to in-patients. It says :—It 
goes without saying that good nutritious food is as 


essential for the recovery of a patient as drugs, Butit . 


appears from the report that the Hospital authorities 
supply in-patients with very meagre food. The cost 


per head per diem comes to barely two annas and a half, How can the health of 
a patient be sustained by such meagre nutrition? Even sufficient milk cannot 
be had for this paltry sum. In Bombay, cspecially, the sum is quite inade- 
quate for the proper nourishment of in-patients on account of the high prices 
of articles of food. The statistics further show that as much as 10 annas per 
head per diem is spent on medicines alone. Comment on this glaring dispro- 
portion between the amounts spent on food and medicines is superfluous, 


35. “We preferred the other day a request tothe authorities to: 


A:suggestion to appoint a 
Parsi Honorary Deputy 
Coroner in Bombay for hold- 
ing inquests on deaths among 
Parsis. 

Jdém-e-Jamshed (28), 10th 
Oct., Eng. cols. 


expedite the holding of the usual Coroner’s enquiry 
on Parsi deaths by suicide, &c., as the delay which 
is now often found to occur is liable to hurt the 
religious susceptibilities of the Parsis, to put an 
unnecessary strain on the nerves and feelings of the 
relatives and friends of the deceased persons and 


to tell, though indirectly, on the health and well-being of the public at large. 
“se .. In our opinion it could never be too strongly emphasized that the 
Parsi, howsoever go-a-head and iconoclastic he may have become, shares as 
strongly as ever the sentiments of reverence and tenderness for the dead which 
are common to all communities....... aes It would not be difficult to 
understand, therefore, what pain the delay in holding the inquest is likel 


to cause to the mourners, and how grateful they would feel to the 


authorities, if they were, spared as much as possible the sorrow and 
anguish that, under present arrangements, become almost inevitable. 
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Government were to try the experiment of appointing a Parsi Deputy 


Ooroner, we make bold to say it would prove equally successful. A retired 
Government official of high standing may be appointed to the post, and 
there would be no difficulty in finding an intelligent and public-spirited 
gen eman from the community to do such a service to his co-religion- 

. It will be on an average not more than twice a month that he would 
be called upon to lend his services. Knowing the zeal and warm-heartedness, 
which the majority of the leading Parsis still display in the service of their 
community, we are disposed to feel that no fee would be demanded, 
and incase such a demand were made we can say with confidence 
that it would not be grudged by the, family of the deceased. Should it 
be held by the Government that it would not be easy to obtain the services 
of a gentleman todo the work for the whole city, we might havea Deputy 
Coroner for each ward, and in that case it would be barely twice or thrice 
a year that each of these Deputy Coroners would be called upon to hold an 
inquest. If Parsis have done well as Justices of Peace, Honorary Mazgis- 
trates, and delegates of Matrimonial Courts, there is no reason why they 
should not do well as Honorary Deputy Coroners.”’ 


86. Certain Parsi priests belonging to Ranji’s fire-temple write to the 
eta a Jdm-e-Jamshed :—The Abkari Collector and the 
sa ae - Pie gt a native FP Olice Commissioner have announced that it is pro- 
liquor-shop near the Play- posed to open a new country-liquor shop in the 
house, Grant Road. vicinity of Ranji’s fire-temple near the play-house at 
Jam~e-Jamshed (28), 13th the corner of Grant Road. Five European and 
and 1¢th Oct. native liquor-shops already exist within a distance 
of 200 to 400 yards from the play-house, and we fail to understand what 
necessity there is for opening another liquor-shop in the locality. The 
multiplication of such shops is particularly undesirable in view of the fact 
that as many as five theatres are situated within a distance of 200 yards 
from the play-house. Besides, it is a pity that liquor and toddy shops 
should be opened in the vicinity of Parsi places of worship, The unwholesome 
surroundings, amidst which Parsi fire-temples are at present situated, must be 
offensive to the religious sentiments of every true Zoroastrian, We hope the 
attention of the Collector and the Police Commissioner will be drawn to this 
aspect of the question. [The same paper in its editorial note supports the 
prayer of its correspondents and trusts that out of respect for the religious 
feelings of the Parsi community the proposal to open a new liquor-shop in the 
vicinity of the fire-temple will be abandoned. | 


37. Owing to the outbreak of plague most of the people of Belgaum have 
Comments on the refnsal $0Ne to reside in health camps outside the town. They 


of the District Superintendent Yequested the District Superintendent of Police to 
of Police, Belgaum, to station station an armed police party at the camp and were 


‘an armed police party at the prepared to bear the expenses thereof from their own 


Wich eomee (118), 11h Oot pockets, if necessary. Yet strange to say, their 


request was refused point-blank. Now this inability 
or unwillingness of the authorities to protect the people and their property 
is apt to give rise to misgivings in our mind. If the Government cannot afford. 
protection to the people, where is the necessity for its existence at all? Can it 
be that the action of the Police Superintendent was deliberately aimed at 
pushing forward inoculation in the town by discouraging evacuation ? 


38. “Somebody said ‘ the law is a hass.’ Doubtless the anomalies that are 

The Poona Racc Special perpetrated in the administration of the law justify 
gambling case. this dictum. One typical case of this nature is just 
Phenwe (14), llth Oct.; now convulsing Bombay. A race special is run 
Daily Telegraph (3), 9th Oct. 1 +0267 Bombay and Poona for the express purpose 
of taking people to the Poona races, whither most of them go for the express 
purpose of gambling. Nothing is ever said about the gambling that is openly 
carried on at the races, but because a party of these same gamblers indulged, as was 
usual, in their pastime en route to the races, the zealous and energetic police 
pounced on them and hauled them up before a Court of law. For a month 


‘or more they were kept travelling at considerable expense up and down to 
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the Court, which was hardly big enough to accommodate them, at an out-of-the- 
way station, and eventually some of them were sentenced to imprisonment and 
some to a fine. We have no sympathy whatever for gambling in any 
form, nor do we desire to exonerate or palliate indulgence in this vice. But 
this sudden straining at a gnat, while whole herds of camels are complacently 
swallowed, seems ridiculous and anomalous.”’~ [The Daily Telegraph says :— 
“‘It seems a pity that the Magistrate at Wadgaon should have thought fit to 
send any of the defendants in the case to hard labour, as by so doing the 
feeling that was manifested in favour of the gambling law is changed to one of 
disgust at the ultra-drastic sentence pronounced.” | 


389. Referring to the Poona Kace special gambling case, the Akhbdr-s- 
Souddagar writes :—We have nothing to urge against 
cae ery ., the fine inflicted upon a number of accused in the 
ve tee ges Hy! case, but we emphatically object to the sentence of 
(62), 9th Oct. ; Kaiser-i-Hind rigorous imprisonment passed upon five of them. 
(79), 8th Oct.; Sanj Varta- We think it was inequitable to have dealt so harshly 
eat ted iu danes with the five accused, while the rest, who were equally 
culpable, got off cheaply. The plea that these five 
ersons invited the others to gamble is no sufficient reason for inflicting 
Aetedend punishment upon them. We trust that the learned Chief Justice of 
the High Court will, on perusing the papers in the case, order the punishment 
to be reduced. [The Akhbdr-i-Istém makes similar comments and adds :— 
We cannot help noticing the conduct of the trying Magistrate, Mr. Joshi, 
during the proceedings of the case in Court. He used to take off his coat and 
turban and even his shoes while sitting on the bench. He oftentimes stopped 
the hearing of the case to shake hands with a common Police Inspector. Now 
for the sake of the reputation of British justice, Judges cannot be too careful 
as to how they conduct themselves in Court, and we hope, therefore, that 
Government will take due notice of Mr, Joshi’s conduct, i‘he Kaiser-i- Hind 
opines that the law of gambling, as at present in force, being somewhat 
ambiguous, the Magistrate should have passed a heavy sentence upon the five 
accused so as to leave the door of appeal open to them. It says that the view 
taken by the Magistrate that the race special is a public place within the 
meaning of the Gambling Act materially differs from a former decision of 
Mr. Justice Battv. The paper strongly criticises the action of the Police in not 
apprehending Europeans, who, it says, systematically play at crown and 
anchor in race specials. ‘The Sdnj Vartamdn, on the other hand, fully approves 
of the Magistrate’s decision and hopes that it will havea salutary effect in 
checking the spread of the vice of gambling in the native community. | 


40. Referring to the acquittal of Aga Shah Rukh Shah by the District 
Magistrate, Poona, in the recent motor case, the Daily 
Comments on the acquittal Z'elegraph writes :—‘S We fancy that those, who were 
of Aga Shah Rukh Shah in present in the District’ Magistrate’s Court yesterday 
gaa motor case at afternoon and listened to the case brought against Aga 
Daily Telegraph (3), 11th Shab Rukh Shah, must come to the conclusion that the 
Oct.; Jdm-s-Jamshed (28), death of Tukaram Appa was the result of a pure 
12th Oct. accident. The evidence of two young Brahmin 
students, who were witneszes for the prose- cution, 
did not go very far towards showing any culpable negligence on the accus- 
ed’s part, whilst they admitted that Rukh Shah pulled up in five or ten yards. 
But yards and feet seemed to be synonymous measurements in the minds of 
witnesses generally. The evidence of the policeman shows that the accused 
came and gave every information, and also provided for the poor fellow being 
taken to hospital. Accused himself made an ingenuous, though somewhat dis- 
cursive statement, the honesty of which was transparent, as to how the accident 
had happened. It could easily be gathered that the deceased, who was driving 
some goats, crossed and re-crossed the road, and so his position was misjudged. 
wweceeee Lhe Magistrate regretted that the accused did not attempt to render 
first aid or staunch the blood. In examining the accused the Magistrate asked 
Rukh Shah why he had‘not done so, and the latter replied, probably with great 
truth, that he was greatly excited and did not think of it and could only think of 
telling the police at once. We may hope that some simple rules about what 
to do if an accident happens may be drawn up for the use of motorists, for 
con 1488—8 


jprobably there are many like the young gentleman in this case who might not 
wemember what ought to be done at the proper moment. In acquitting the 
aecused of any intent to commit a rash and negligent act, the District Magistrate 
recommended him in his private capacity to compensate any relatives, who 
might have suffered on account of the death of the man, and accused’s counsel 
stated that this had been already done.” [The Jam-e-Jamshed writes :— 
Mr. Swifte’s decision may be technically correct, but the proceedings in the case 
strongly bring home the necessity of a speed limit being fixed by legislation 
for motor cars. Mr. Swifte disbelieved the testimony of the Brahmin students, 
who deposed that the speed of the motor car was about 25 miles an hour. 
‘He remarked that only experts could forma correct estimate of the speed 
ofa car while in motion. Now if Courts of law were always to be guided 
by this principle, it would be impossible for a motorist to be brought to beok 
for rash and negligent driving, for it would be a rare contingency for an expert 
to be present on the spot where an accident takes place. Why not compel the 
motorist to attach to his car some mechanical device or instrument for record- 
ing the speed at which it is running? turther the motorist should be compelled 
to attend on, and take care of, the poor victim he might chance to run over, 
This responsibility was shirked by AgaShah Rukh Shah, and Government should 
promulgate rules whereby such shirking might become impossible in future. ] 


41, “Is it not hard for Sind that the head of its Government should 
ae amy a change so often? During the brief period which 
sina och geen on te in, as elapsed since the retirement of Mr. Giles, who 
incumbency of the Commis- held office for about a year, we have had three 
sionership in Sind, Commissioners, and we are now to have a fourth. 
. Prabhat (54), 6th Oct, Al] these four gentlemen have come from the 
reine Presidency proper without having had any practical 
experience of Sind administration. As soon as a Commissioner has acquainted 
himself with the condition of affairs here, as soon as he has began to think 
over the problems that present themselves for solution, he is withdrawn 
from the field of his labours. Does not this look like disregarding the 
important interests of Sind and treating her as a step-child? Sind is passing 
through rather stirring times at the present momeat—a deeper awakening has 
come over her and a larger life is before her. Momentous questions of policy 
have to be decided. and schemes of progress and. development have to be devised 
and carried out. We had hoped that Mr. Morison would remain long with us, 
but it has been ordained otherwise. We trust Government will arrange to let 
Mr.. Younghusband, the next Commissioner, be at the head of the province 
for some years to come.” 


42, “We whoily approve of the principles underlying the provisions of the 
Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act relating to village 

Working of the Deccan Munsifs and conciliators and the supervision of their 
Sieconneariett Relief Act in work,......... Apart from the special circumstances 
ied Bias (18), 4th Oct, Obtaining in Sind, these provisions are perfectly 

| harmless, nay, a positive boon. The points of difference 
between the villages in Sind and those in the rest 

of the Presidency are mainly two :—1st, the prevalence of racial jealousy between 
the Hindu money-lender and the Muhammadan zamindar, which does not exist 
in the rest of the Presidency ; and 2nd, the absence of a sufficient number of 
educated and influential men in the villages.......... For conciliation to be 
successful we want independent and impartial men, who can command the con- 
fidence of both the parties. The conciliator must, besides this, be an influential 
man and must also be to some extent eduvated so as to be able to keep the 
record, etc., required by the Act. There are very few influential men in the Sind 
villages, who will satisfy these tests. In a great number of villages the Muham- 
madan zamindar is the only influential man available. Unfortunately he bas a 
keen sense Of his self-importance, which makes him to a great extent unfit for 
the work of conciliation. By habit he is more given to dictating than to calmly 
hearing both parties and bringing about an amicable settlement. He would 
thus ill brook the rejection of his proposals by the Bania. On the other hand, 
the fact must not be lost sight of that as often as not the interests of the Bania 
‘would lead him to reject the proposals of a Muhammadan conciliator. This 


‘ 
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would bring about a disagreeable state of affairs, It would be very hard for 
the Bania to live in the neighbourhood of a powerful zamindar, whose wishes 
he has not respected. The situation, it will thus be perceived, is ratber com- 
plicated. Special care should, therefore, be exercised in selecting conciliators, 
and their conduct must be closely watched. The Hindu Mukhi would in most 
cases make an excellent conciliator. Asarule he would be found more cool- 
tempered and judicial-minded than the Muhammadan zamindar. In educational 
qualifications, too, the Hindu Mukhi would generally score over the zamindar. 
However, we do not think that even he will, under the present circum- 
stances, come up to the standard of impartiality desirable, if not essentially 
necessary, in a conciliator. Conciliation, properly worked, would, by throwinz 
together the Hindu and the Muhammadan and bringing out prominently their 
sense of interdependence, result in soothing the disturbed relations between 
them. But there is the danger that the conciliator might abuse his power 
and employ it for racial favouritism. Class jealousies might thereby be 
rendered more acute. ‘That is the real danger to be avoided in Sind. Hence 
the need of caution. The power of directing attendance should be very 
sparingly conferred on the conciliators. Such power would be a dangerous 
weapon in the hands of unscrupulous conciliators. Conciliators of tried merit, 
capacity and impartiality alone should be invested with this power, and 
then, too, it would be well to confer it only upon those residing in zilla 
and taluka towns, where they would be under the public gaze and thus liable 
to be exposed, if they abuse their authority......... The power of granting a 
certificate under Section 46 is also liable to be abused under the present cir- 
cumstances. What if the conciliator does not grant a certificate after the parties 
refuse to come to an agreement in spite of his efforts? Strict rules should, in 
our opinion, be framed to guard against such a contingency. All cases of 
abuse of power under the section must be taken serious notice of. For 
supervising the work of these voluntary agencies, viz., village Munsifs and 
conciliators, we believe a special officer with sufficient leisure should be 
appointed, ‘lhe untrained Munsifs and conciliators certainly require careful 
and sympathetic supervision to guide them in their work and to prevent 
any vagarieson their part. The District Judges would not be able to do 
the work efliciently in addition to their already very heavy duties. Senior 
Sub-Judges may, therefore, in our opinion, be selected for the work of 
supervision so as_ to secure uniformity of practice and excellence of work.” 


43. ‘‘ We eall the serious attention of Government to a judgment, 

Oy OE re Pe ae printed elsewhere, delivered by the Sadar Court of 
Court, Sind, on the alleced 5124 on an application for the transfer of a case from 
attempt of the District Ma- the file of the Resident Magistrate of Mirpur Khas 
gistrate, Thar and Pirkar,to on the eround that the District Magistrate, Mr. M. D. 
influence the judgment of a Mackenzie, had taken up a position of active and pro- 
ap Cn wt @ nounced hostility towards the accused and attempted 
Sind Journal (18),4th Oct.; to influence the trying Magistrate against him. 
Prabhdt (4), 6th Oct, Eng. It was a grave charge to make against the head ofa 
cols.; Sindhi (55), 7th Oct., district, but the Sadar Court iad no option, in the face 
a. of the evidence adduced, but to admit the sound- 
ness of the contention of the accused and transfer the case to the Hyderabad 
District. The facts of the case are as under:—At the instance of the District 
Magistrate, a Tapedar was placed on trial before the Magistrate on charges under 
Section 409 of the Indian Penal Code. ‘The accused absconded, but afterwards 
surrendered on the issue of a warrant, and the Magistrate released him 
on bail. Thereupon, the District Magistrate sent a letter in Sindhi to the 
trying Magistrate, Mr. Ziauddin, which the Sadar Court rightly interprets as 
a ‘severe official reprimand’ to the latter for having accepted the bail. 
Mr. Ziauddin, who is evidently a Magistrate worth his salt, sent back a ‘ strong 
and sensible’ reply, the last sentence of which plainly showed that his ‘ inde- 
pendence was in danger of being impaired.’ The accused, coming to know about 
the affair, applied to the Sadar Court for a transfer of his case. An application 
was also made to stay the proceedings. Seven days after this, the District Magis- 
trate wrote another letter, this time in English, to the Resident Magistrate, fully 
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proving of his‘action’in granting bail and giving some rambling, incoherent 
a _ ‘explanation as to‘the object of the first letter. In the course of the hearing 
ies a re thé Sadar Oourt it was explained on behalf of Mr. Mackenzie that the first 
me Jetter, which was written in Sindhi by the Head Clerk, did not even approximately 
convey his (Mr. Mackenzie’s) meaning. The Sadar Court refuses to entertain 
-the explanation—a very humiliating thing for the District Magistrate, hut 
serving to show that the Court must have got very strong grounds for thus 
name 3 against such a high official. And the Judge rightly considers that 
second letter does not improve the situation........ In fact the explanations 
given in Court and the contents of the second letter only make the affair much 
uglier for the District Magistrate. It was bad enough to have written the 
first letter, but to try by clumsy explanations to back out of if, when 
the matter had got wind and unpleasant consequences were feared, was 
utterly unworthy of a responsible officer of Government, Who knows how 
many subordinate Magistrates Mr. Mackenzie has dictated to? We have 
heard of at least one other Resident Magistrate, whom he soundly rated for 
a similar ‘offence,’ and who managed to get himself transferred to another 
district, because being upright like Mr. Ziauddia, he thought his position 
unsafe in Thar and Parkar. The mischievous and illegal practice of influencing 
the subordinate Magistracy is not quite uncommon, though such cases comé 
to light rarely. It is meet, therefore, that when a case of this nature does 
come to light, Government should take severe notice of the delinquency.......... 
The case serves tobring into relief the impolicy of incorporating Resident 
Magistrates into the Revenue service. It was stated by the Public Prosecutor 
before the Sadar Court that the appointment of Resident Magistrates was 
intended to secure a greater measure of magisterial independence. , This may 
have been the case originally, but is scarcely possible after the blundering 
amalgamation of the posts with the Revenue Department. The learned Judge 
of the Sadar Court also took this view. Let Government reconsider the matter 
from this standpoint and amalgamate the Resident Magistrateships with the 
Judicial Department.” [The Pradhdt makes somewhat similar comments. 
The Sindhé says :—‘‘ How many Cases within our experience are talked over 
at or after dinner in the various districts of Sind between a European District 
Magistrate and a European District Superinterdent of Police! Only recently 
in one of the districts we learn that a First Class Magistrate was officially 
desired not to make comments in his judgments upon the conduct of the police, 
if found to be reprehensible. Where would be the independence of the criminal 
judiciary, if the District Magistrates terrorize the Magistrates subordinate to 
them into adopting a certain line of conduct? ‘The exposure comes only 
once in a way, but instances can be multiplied. The only remedy to redress 
this state of affairs is to separate the Resident Mazistrates from the Revenue 
service altogether.”’ | 


44, ‘*Some months ago we drew the attention of District Registrars in 

Sind to an illegal practice that has prevailed in 

Excess levy of stamp duty many parts of the province of levying the stamp 

” , gage wel a a duty in partition transactions on the larger instead 

On. of the smaller share (vide paragraph 43 of Weekly 

Report No. 28), We showed by a reference to 

the text of the Stamp Act and the report of the Select Committee that it was 

the separated share that was to bear duty, and that whichever party might have 

demanded the partition, it was always the smaller share which must be taken 

to be the separated share. We are glad to find that the District Registrar of 

‘Hyderabad has, on a test case being submitted to him, decided in favour of 

our view and has directed that this illegal’ practice be stopped, It is time 

the District Registrars in other parts of Sind, where the law is still mis- 

understood and misapplied, put an end to the excess levy of the duty. 

‘seeceeeee Weare told that throughout the Presidency proper, the duty is levied 

-on the smaller share, and this should re-assure the other Registrars.......... 

‘Should any Registrar be still in doubt as to the proper course to be followed 

‘in levying the duty, he could refer the. matter to Government for heing 
submitted to their law officers for opinion.” oe, 
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45. The news of the transfer of Mr. Vazirmal, Subordinate Judge, from 
| Kotri and Mirpur Bathoro to Naushahro, must have 
A family clique in the been received with general satisfaction for reasons set 

pablic and municipal service forth in our issue of the 19th ultimo while recording 
at Tatta (Sind), ' , , 
‘ Al-Haq (53), 80th Sept, OUr protest against the undesirable clique of four 
Eng. cols, brothers occupying~ prominent posts in one place, 
though in different epartments ‘T'he question of 
dealing with the clique composed of the three’ remaining brothers is yet to 
be decided. Certain points worthy of consideration in this connection are 
given below :—One of the brothers, Mr, Kundanmal, who is a Sub-divisional 
Officer in the Irrigation Department, is also a Municipal Councillor at Latta 
as well as a member of the District Local Board, while another brother, 
Mr. Motiram, Assistant Surgeon in charge of the Jamnabai Dispensary, Tatta, 
is a member of the Managinz Committee of the Tatta Municipality. The result 
of the combination and influence of the two brothers in the Municipal work 
can be secn in the arbitrary manner in which the Municipal business is con- 
ducted. Instances will be found of Municipal contract work being given to 
contractors without auction or inviting tenders, and the fortunate contractors 
to whom work has been frequently given are Tirath and Thanwar, both of 
whom have been doing work under Mr. Kundanmal in the Public Works 
Department as well. The new school work, the repairs and alterations in the 
Dispensary building and the side-work of roads have recently been given to one 
or the other of these two contractors without auction or inviting tenders and 
also without the sanction of the General Board. ‘lhe work done by them is also 
passed by the same Mr. Kundanmal. It will be interesting to ascertain 
whether Municipal work used to be given to Tirath and Thanwar so frequently 
and so arbitrarily before Mr. Kundanmal’s time.” 


4(¢. ‘Instructions have gone forth in the Mirpur-Ubauro Division to 
give takavi to Muhammadans and to recommend 
_ Alleged observance of Gases of Hindus only after the list of Muhammadan 
invidious distinctions in 1; ie 3 hansted Suc | . : 
granting takavi advances 4PPlicants is exhausted. Such a circular issued in 
to Hindu and Muhammadan the days of Mr. Cadell had to be modified. If such 
cultivators in Mirpur-Ubauro instructions have gone forth—and we know ¢takavi has 
Division (Sukkar). on this ground been refused to many deserving Hindu 
Sindht (£5), Tth Ocet., ‘ 4 ale 
War, cols. cultivators—it is hard anda matter calling for the 
Collector’s immediate enquiry and attention. We 
cannot understand why Hindu landlords or cultivators, who cannot command 
credit in the bazar, should be refused aid, while rich Muhammadan zamindars 
get it without difficulty. Any orders limiting the discretion of Mukhtyarkars 
in recommending takavi advances are always liable to be misinterpreted,” 


47. ** We alluded last week to the unwise selection made by the District 
+ aint Superintendent of Police, Hyderabad, in. filling posts 
vi aaie’ of see fom © in the Police Department, and we pointed out aie 
in the Police Department in utterly incapable of police work the newly appointed 
Hyderabad District. . lads appeared to be. But another objectionable feature 
ae ns (93), #0th Septe of the new appointments seems to be the adoption of 
ai the policy of excluding Muhammadans from these 
posts, for it has been observed thaf Muhammadan applicants of far better 
qualifications than the Hindus pitchforked in the Department have been 
contemptucusly turned away. We reserve for future comments the conver- 
sation reported to us to have passed between Mr. Ommanney and some Muham- 
madan candidates and others, but from what has transpired, we cannot but be 
irresistibly drawn to the conclusion that the disregard of the claims of the 
Muhammadan candidates is due to nothing else but the unfavourable attitude 
of that officer towards the Muslim community, an attitude which is much 
regrettable in a European Police officer of his position. ‘Time will one day con- 
vince the authorities how mistaken is the policy of excluding Muhammadans from 
the police and how much deterioration the Department will suffer for want of 
them. In the meantime, we ask the provincial head of the department to call 
for a statement showing the number, names, religion and qualilicatious of the 
men lately appointed by Mr. Ommanney, and see for himself what such a 
statement discloses.’’ | , 
con 1488—9 
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48, ~The incompetency and corrn “ve of the Sar gp psig police 
‘a Wwe. Melee: “~ ._. . have frequently been commented upon in tie press, 
i nee, see eset ors The occurrence of thefts again and again, and the secure 


oree, existence of gambling dens ‘nown fo everybody, can’ 
__ “Prabhat (54), 8rd Oct, lead to no other conclusion. But there is another — 
ue Bet Sind Journal (18), factor which goes to render the Hyderabad police- 
: unequal to the task assigned to it. It is utterly inade- 
uate to meet the needs of the town. A reference to its total strength and the 
orce available. for keeping watch, as compared with the area and population 
of Hyderabad, will make this clear. The total personnel of the police consists 
of 168 men. From this number must be deducted about ¥8, who are posted on 
general duty, to suburban stations, or attached to officers, magistrates, &c, Of 
the remaining sixty-five, on an average five are sick, five are on leave and five 
‘posts remain vacant. Thus the number of men, including Jamadars, Havaldars 
and Naiks, available for patrolling duty within the limits of the town proper, 
é.e.. from western Kutcka to Sangat wah and from the fort to the Central 
prison, is no more than fifty. Of these only twenty-five are on duty 
at a time. Fancy the whole of the area indicated, containing as it does a 
population of seventy thousand, being guarded at night by twenty-five men 
and officers, and these inferior in grit and moral stamina. If again the beats 
of individual constables are considered, the inadequacy of the patrolling force 
will appear still more striking. For instance, one beat embraces the old Postal 
) Road on one side, the Chandiramani lane on another, the Barber’s quarter and 
| Mansukha lane on the third, and the Bazar between Chandiramani and Siro 
Ghat on the fourth side; and it includes all intervening lanes and bye-lanes— 
altogether forming a length of two miles, Another sepoy starts from Siro Ghat, 
goes along old: Postal Road, and passing east of the Mission School, turns to the 
market road, thence goes straight on to the slaughter-house off the Doman wah, 
whence he retraces his steps and returns to the Siro Ghat vid the old Musafir- 
khana and the Sochi Bazar. He has thus to traverse not less than 4 miles to 
perform just one round of his beat. Itis simply absurd to expect efficiency ) 
with such extensive beats to look after, the more so when the recruiting is 
not carefully done and the demoralized men are not willing and lonest 
enough to do their level best. It follows that the patrolling force should be 
augmented by the recruitment of at least fifty more men.” [The Sind Journal 
writes :—‘‘ We are reminded by a correspondent that the present force is 
practically the same in numerical strength as what we had in the sixties. 
About the year 1885, indeed, some addition was made to the force, but it was 
too insignificant to be taken into account. It goes without saying that a force, 
which was deemed adequate forty years ago, cannot possibly serve our purpose 
now, when the town has expanded in all directions and when the pi: pulation 
is almost double of what it was then.’’] 
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| 49. “In his judgment acquitting Umerkhan walad Mian Najumudin 
| | penne ve ae ae ee Khan and others, Mr. Moysey remarks that the police 
P aan by the Police -,, fabricated evidence against them, and that the 
recent case tried by the First confession, of which they made so much, was an oe 
a! figciaicate Hala a age “i a rs wine mnnenes thing for tke 
(Atyderabad). olice to do. Fortunately the Magistrate was a 
bck rh. Fee Sant Sconminibideh and wide-awake man, and the first 
3 : | accused was in a position to secure competent legal — 
Ge assistance, How many poor and ignorant people are oppressed and ruined by 
| the unscrupulous inventions of the police! It is very desirable that when, as in 
Pi this case, the police is convicted of such infamy, exemplary punishment should 
, be meted out to the cu!prits.” ! 


50. ‘ How long will Revenue officers in Thar and Parkar continue to 

administer the civil law? Everywhere else well- 

Desirability ofestablishing Qualified and trained men are exclusively entrusted 

Civil Courts in Thar and with this work. But in Thar the pettiest Revenue 

. y abengtre Sth Sept. ucer is thought competent to deal with the intri- 

‘a po tg Bi Journey cacies of civil law in addition to his multifarious 

‘ (55), 11th Oct. . .  @uties. It is a great anomaly for which there is, now 


at least, no justification whatever. Much injustice 
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is done to the people on account of this. May we not hope that the 
district will be provided with Civil Courts without further delay?” [In 
the course of its report of the first annual meeting of the Sind Hindu Sabha, 
the Sind Journal writes:—“ At the meeting some visitors from Thar and 
Parkar urged that the Sabha should take up the question of a Civil Oourt 
being established in the Nara Valley. ‘The President, Mr. Tahilram, told them 
that the late Diwan Udharam had strongly advocated before the Legislative 
Council the introduction of Civil Courts in Thar and Parkar, but the Govern- 
ment were assured by the local authorities that the people of the district 
preferred going to the Mukhtyarkar for the settlement of their claims. ‘The 
Visitors repudiated such an attitude and said that whenever a suit involving 
any difficulty or necessitating much enquiry was taken to the Mukhtyarkar, he 
showed extreme reluctance to hear it on account of his being untrained in civil 
law and overburdened with other work. Very often such suits were thrown 
out on the flimsiest grounds. The Sabha then decided to bring the matter 
to the notice of Government. Thar and P&arkar, or rather the Nara portion of 
it, has made a great advance during the last two decades, and the old regime 
is really an anomaly amid the changed circumstances. We hope Government 
will soon see their way to carry out this reform. Perhaps one Sub-Judge will 
suffice for the district at present.’ | 


51. ‘ We have received a number of letters complaining against the un- 
dignified conduct of the City Magistrate of Shikarpur. 
Complaints against the City One has only to step into his Court to see how affairs 
what (os), 1h On, Hee. are managed there. The way in which compromises 
iii are brought about by the exhortations, often un- 
palatable, of the Magistrate and the open intervention 
of worthless petition-writers is sufficiently disgusting to any self-respecting 
person. The language, which the Magistrate uses towards parties, is of 
a not very desirable kind.... ..... If the time that is wasted in the attempts 
to settle or in talking to parties is utilized in the conduct of cases, we are 
certain that the work of the Court would be done with greater rapidity.” 


52. “A zamindar draws our attention to the fact that contracts for 
Key the clearance of canals are given to contractors 

Alleged infringement of other than zamindars in contravention of Government 
the orders of Government. fe on. 4 d “apa bad ; h 
about giving preference to OFders, Which lay down that a zamindar is to be 
' gamindars in letting out con- preferred to an ordinary contractor for the work of 
tracts for the clearance of _ clearing canals, wherever the former owns land served 


es or re (yy, by them. The motive which induced Government to 
Sth Oct. ¢ ’ issue these instructions is obvious. As a rule when 


contracts are given to zamindars, they feel an interest 
in the work and do it more efficiently. Owing to the laxity with which the 
Government rules on the subject have been observed, the work which ought 
to be given to zamindars has been monopolized by others much to the dis- 
appointment of the zamindar, who has reason to grumble at the loss of a 
little income accruing to him from this source. The contracts are now being 
daily given, and we shall be glad if the Executive Engineers to whom possibly 
no such complaint has been made will bear in mind the Government rules on 
the subject. While ventilating the zamindars’ complaint, it is but fair to say 
that very few of them have the ability to undertake the work.” 


53. “In our last issue we published a letter in Sindhi in which our 

. correspondent, a zamindar, complained that there was 
Se’ holding no wanes in the branch, ihiak takes off from the 
jands served byza branchof Jdmrdo near Jhando Mari village and flows past 
the Jamréo Canal. Lakho Jiand as far as Mirpur Khas. This, he says, is 
a for (54), 3rd Oct, not due to deficiency of water in the Jamrao, but to the 
cans avarice of the men in charge of the regulator at the 
head of the branch. His story is a doleful one, and in spite of possible exaggera- 


tions, is worthy of serious attention. Wecommend the lettemto the notice 


of the Revenue and Engineering authorities.”’ 


564 “In the multitude. of counsellors there may be safety, but we think 
art there. could be vo doubt that in the multitude of rules 
The new University regul- and regulations there must be confusion and conten- 
ations, r tion........... The multiplicity of laws proclaims an 

prema: Meptew (15), Ti th ill-governed and ill-conditioned State ; so the piling up 
of rules and statutes much in excess of the require- 
ments, such as we conceive the new University regulations to be, bodes ill for the 
satisfactory and peaceful government of our University. It would have been 
& wise, sensible and more practical course, had the Bombay University Senate 
contented itself by adopting, with just the few changes made immediately 
necessary under the new Act, the old regulations, which have so well stood 
the test of time and under which the management of University affairs 
has gone on for over thirty years fairly and smoothly enough...,...... In- 
stead, however, of taking this obvious and perfectly legitimate course, the 
Senate resolved to overhaul the entire machinery at one sitting as it 
were, and frame a brand-new code of regulations, presumably with 
the idea of meeting and providing for the novel conditions, which the new 
Act introduces into, or imposes upon, University work and management. 
vaseseeee The result, as may have been expected, is unfortunate. We have a 
confusing congeries of regulations, many of which are of a reactionary, inqui- 
sitorial and repressive character, whilst others, and not a few of them, strike us 
as quite uncalled-for, inconsistent and superfluous, such as must be eliminated 
sooner or later. Hardly a report presented to the Senate by the Committees 
is without its dissenting minutes, whilst there are emphatic protests against the 
way in which the Committees have scampered through their work on account 
of members having not been able to attend toit. Even those members, more 
leisured than their colleagues, who attended the meetings and took part in fram- 
ing the reports, have not been unanimous and the spectacle has not infre- 
quently been witnessed of a Fellow proposing a report for adoption with a 
mental or declared reservation as to the conflicting parts thereof. The regula- 
tions so framed need a thorough sifting, and it will be long, we fear, before 
they will be reduced to anything like working order.......... The decidedly 
obnoxious new regulations, one of which curtailed the rights of the Fellows to 
be nominated to more than one Faculty, and the other which degraded the 
B, A. degree, have been set aside by large majorities and the older regulations 
on both these matters have been emphatically re-affirmed and re-enacted. As 
regards a large number ofthe other innovations proposed in a general way 
by the Committees, a spirit of compromise witha view to save time 
at this stage has prevailed between the contending panies. \Vith some 
modifications, these have been adopted provisionally, that is, on the express 
understanding that whilst for the present the amendments have been withdrawn, 
the movers thereof will not be estopped or precluded from moving in the matter 
in the early future as they may deem fit or be advised. We do not like this 
somewhat halting method of doing business. Compromise may be useful in 
conciliating opinion; but under the circumstances in which matters stand, - 
it leaves things incomplete and unsettled, It would have been better far, we 
think, to have hewn down the regulations into some well-defined shape now 
at once without this compromising postponement of the subject. Lhe new 
regulations adopted in this impracticable and haphazard manner merely put off 
the evil day. ‘hey were admittedly temporary. They lack completeness and 
finality and leave a legacy of contentiousness to the new Syndicate that will 
succeed the present provisional one....,.,... Therules framed by Committee D, 
the adoption of which was hurried through by ‘the Senate on Thursday last, 
would require to be recast considerably and beaten into shape again before 
they could be generally acceptable and workable. Schoolmasters and pro- 
prietors of schools, who will be most affected by these new rules, should be 
atiowed the fullest opportunity of considering them and of expressing their 
views as to the need or suitability thereof, ‘lhe registration of secondary 
schools by the Wniversity is a new provision altogether, and we may say at once 
that it strikes us as one of those insidious provisions, which may look plausible 
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- and harmless enough, but will in effect operate to the detriment of private 
enterprise in the spread of secondary education. Under the new rules all High 
Schools, that is, schools preparing for the Matriculation Examination, must be 
entered in a register to be kept by the University and, if not so registered, these 
institutions will be debarred absolutely from sending up pupils for the 
examination. This compulsory registration of schools is hedged round or rather 
fenced off by conditions of a very minute, troublesome and inquisitorial 
character, any failure in observing which is made penal. ‘The schools to be 
placed on the University register are to be schools already on the list kept 
by the Educational Department and the school, not in such list, rans the risk of 
being shut out of the University register, very much at the caprice of that 
Department,”’ 


55. TheGujardti expresses its dissatisfaction with a printing and get-up of 
: the new vernacular primer published by Messrs, Mac- 
dikes i} gs need thaw * Millan & Co, It a Aides that Messrs. Mae- 
Millan & Co. Millan & Co. are desirous of making the maximum 
Gajardts (24), 8th Oct ; profit out of their ten years’ contract for the printing of 
eg Samachar (65),13th the new vernacular series, Any Indian firm could 
: easily have turned out a similar volume at much 
cheaper cost. ‘The new primer compares very unfavourably with the books 
published in the old series as regards the printing, paper, binding and illustra- 
tions as well asthe contents and arrangement of lessons. The poems in 
the primer are dull and devoid of sentiment and are in no sense an 
improvement upon the worthless doggerel of Dalpatram, which was so 
tiresome to the readers of the old series. The paper used is so bad that it is 
liable to get torn by a little rough handling, ‘This would mean an additional 
strain on the pockets of the parents, as children are generally not over-careful 
in using their books, Despite all these drawbacks the price of the book is fixed 
at 24 annas, whereas the first book of the old reading series could be had for one 
anna. The primer, be it noted, has been printed not in England, but at the 
Jdm-e-Jamshed press, In fact the present production abundantly bears out all 
the hard things that have been said of the action of the Educational authorities 
in giving the printing contract to Messrs, MacMillan & Co. Government are, no 
doubt, omnipotent and can carry on the administration at their sweet will, but is 
it right that they should benefit an English firm at the expense of Indians? [The 
Bombay Samdchér makes somewhat similar comments and particularly protests 
against the high price of the new primer. It thinks that the price would 
involve a heavy strain on the pockets of the poor and in some measure discour- 
age the progress of primary education. It suggests that Government should 
insist upon the price being reduced or get a cheaper edition of the book publish- 
ed for the use of the poor. ] 


56. Belgaum was one of the centres for the School Final Examination 
when it was held by the University, but since its trans- 
Peis sas ooae) tae re fer to the Educational easiemeiih Dharwar has been 
Belgaum asa centre forhold- selected as the centre for the Southern Division. 
= School Final Hxomi- “We are at a loss to understand what good was 
Madhukar (135), 7th Oct, expected to result from this change. Intense 
scarcity of water generally prevails at Dharwar 
during the months of November and December, so much so that the inhabitants 
of the town have to purchase their daily supply at exorbitant rates. This 
year the scarcity will be greatly aggravated on account of the total failure of 
the rains. The candidates will thus be not only inconvenienced owing to 
want of water, but will have to pay higher boarding charges. J urther, 
owing to the want of suitable printing presses at Dharwdr, the printing of 
question papers is not done efficiently there. Last year the papers were not 
out in time and were, besides, not legibly printed. In short, the restoration of 
Belgaum as the centre for the Southern Division is desirable from every point 
of view. It isto be hoped that Government will look into this matter. 
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10 aang ofS Municipalities. | 
"67% "We do not think that the amended Municipal Act will check the 
it! ty greediness of the landlords in erecting dwellings at a 

The Bombay Municipal minimum of cost and squeezing the maximum of rent 


oe _— (57) from the tenants, for the landlords have been given a 
"th Oct., “bg ecla” ’ free hand to raise buildings of as many storeys as they 


please, if they satisfy the Municipal Commissioner 
that the materials they use in the construction are sound. The Commis- 
sioner or the Executive Engineer cannot look into everything for himself. 
They will have certainly to trust to their subordinates, who are, like Ceasar’s 
wife, not above suspicion. What is required in Bombay is 4 hard-and-fast rule 
requiring landlords to construct buildings not exceeding a prescribed height. 
As matters stand at present there is no likelihood of a’ preceptible change in 
the construction of dwelling-houses, and the blame certainly lies at the doors 
of Government for giving the house-building class an easy victory.” 


Native States. 


58, The Rajkot correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr writes:—The 

Bombay Government have decided to dispense with 

Firing of salutes in honour the firing of salutes in honour of the Kathidwar 

o one i po the Qhiefs coming to Bombay on the occasion of the 

5 ee E dhée (66) forthcoming Koyal visit. The Divans of the several 
y Samachar (65), 9th 

Oct. States concerned waited upon the Agent to the 

Governor, Kathidwar, on the 4th instant to inform 

him that the Chiefs would not proceed to Bombay, unless the customary 

salutes were fired. It is said that Colonel Kennedy has written to the 


Government about the matter. 


59, The Saydjt Vijaya bitterly criticises the alleged -maladministration 
3 - 4 4: prevailing in Baroda State owing to the absence of 
i ggg ga His Highness the Gaekwar in England. It says:— 
appeal to His Highness the ‘The present situation in Baroda has grown very 
Gaekwar to retarn " Indias critical. The relations between the various high 
oe Vijaya (47), 5th Officers of the State have been greatly strained, and 
: it has become doubtful if Mr. Dutt will continue to 
remain in the service of the Gaekwar. Thesubjects of the State are being ground 
down under the persecution and oppression of the subordinate officers and are 
longing for the Gaekwar’s return to his State. In short, the old Gaekwari 
prevails everywhere. The lower officers are lording it over the people, and the 
igher officers seem to be impotent to check their malpractices. Vagaries and 
corruption are said to be rampant in the administration of justice. We 
can quite conceive that Mr. Dutt, being unacquainted with the wily politics 
of Native States, is hoodwinked by his subordinates, but we fail to understand 
why the Divan should turn a deaf ear to the complaints of the people instead 
of taking vigorous measures to put an end to the present chaotic state of 
affairs. ‘The State expenditure has also increased, and the subjects are groaning 
under a heavy load of taxation. We fervently pray the Gaekwar to speedily 
return to India and take the necessay steps for putting a stop to the irregular. 
ities, which have crept into the administration during his absence, 


60. “Only Ks: 43 having been found in the Paliténa State treasury 

and there being no money to defray the State expendi- 

Financial condition of the ture as well as to perform the funeral ceremonies of 
atathidendr Howe (31), 4th the Thakor Saheb, Government have ordered a lakh of 
Oct., Eng. cols. ° rupees to be advanced to the State, It appears that 
_ taking advantage of the excitement caused by the death 

of the Thakor Saheb, several Khawases, &c., surreptitiously removed State 
property, some of which has been unearthed in Bhavnagar territory. It is also 
said that a couple of days before the death of the Thakor Saheb, a box containing 
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jewels, ornaments and currency notes, valued at about two lakhs of rupees or 
more, was removed likewise, and nobody knows where it is. Rumour says that 
it has been sent out of Kdéthidwér. The Political Agent, Gohelwdd, is making 
most searching inquiries, and in some’ matters he seems to have got some clue. 
He has asked some of the Darbari men, suspected of tampering with the inquiries, 
to leave Pdlitina for the present. This was very necessary, It is expedient 
to take the statements of those who were present in Palitana at the time of the 
death of the Thakor Saheb, as also a few days previous to it. The State account 
books, private and public, might also be examined to arrive at the truth....... 10 
By the generosity or weakness of the late Chief, persons about him are said to 
have made thousands and even lakhs of rupees.’’ 


61. “The Dhrangadra State is heavily in debt and has to pay by way 
of interest aout fifty thousand rupees annually. 
Alleged embarrassed finances Whether the State would at all be able to discharge 
- Kithitnée News (31 ), ati its liabilities is a question, and, therefore, Government 
Pr a > ghould not think of advancing a further loan to it 
without making some special arrangement for its 
repayment. ‘The expenditure of the State is on the increase, notwithstanding 
the assurance of the Chief that it would be curtailed. The Chief has raised 
a regiment, which involves extra expenditure without doing the least good 
except making a show...........+ In order to enable the State to tide over the 
threatened famine, Government will have to advance a further sum which, 
we fear, they will not do, without insisting upon taking over the management 
of the State altogether in their own hands.” 


Oct., Eng. cols. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


62, This year’s celebration of the Vijayadashmi festival at Poona was 
attended with unprecedented enthusiasm. A hand- 
Bon-fire of foreign articles jll was distributed in the morning announcing that a 


during. the recent Dasara on-fire of English goods would be made during the 
procession in Poona. sa 


Bhéla (107), 11th Oct.; festival,and the people of Poona rejoiced at the prospect: 


Daily Telegraph (3), 10th Of being able in some measure to emulate their 
Oct. ; Bombay Samachar (65), ancestors, who were accustomed to inaugurate great 
10th Oct. ; Jém-e-Jamshed yydertakings on the occasion. A large concourse 
(28), 12th Oct.; Dnydn , 
Prakésh (41), 9th Oct.; Of people having assembled in the court-yard in front 
Sudhdrak (49), 9th Oct.; of the Maharashtra Vidyalaya at the appointed hour, 
— ane xt a procession was formed. ‘The procession age a. 
Sr eae ct. ; panied by a cart carrying the English goods destine 
sore RY se. Pee . be x A as a sacrifice, and many passers-by 
added their quota to the heap as the procession 
wended its way. Some native drummers sat in the cart, and the sound of their 
drums seemed to ring the following appeal into the earsof the processionists :— 
‘‘Q descendants of Shivaji, kick out English goods from your homes and 
take them to the place of sacrifice.’ By the time the procession reached the 
Chatorshingi maidan, the sun had set, going, as it were, to inform Shivaji in 
heaven of the wonderful spectacle he had seen. A funeral pyre of 
English goods was prepared and drenched with kerosene oil, and a torch was 
applied to the heap. When it burst into flame, the eyes of the spectators 
sparkled with patriotism, and their prolonged impotency. having been destroyed 
by the bon-fire, their breasts throbbed with hopes of future greatness. 
Mr. Tilak then delivered a speech, in the course of which he defended 
the action of the processionists in making a bon-fire of English goods, and 
declared that, if the sacrifices commenced that day were persevered in, Ludia 
was bound to see better and more prosperous days. He then called upon the 
people to walk three times round the bon-fire, apply the ashes to their temples 
and take an oath never to purchase English cloth even at the risk of having to go 
about naked. Three cheers having been given for Shivaji at the conclusion of 
this speech, the aforesaid oath was taken by those assembled, and the meeting dis- 


persed. [The Daily Telegraph reports :— The men forming the procession were 


robed exclusively in orthodox Indian dress. At 3 p.m. Mr. R. B. Stewart, Inspec- 


tor-General of Police and Mr. F, H. Vincent, Assistant to the Inspector-General , 
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pina gy fame to the Lakdipool Bridge and awaited the arrival of the 
sasion, but.no demonstration occurred while they were there. Soon after 
} at 7 pm., however; the processionists made a great bon-fire of all the 

ean materials, inoluding clothes, shirts, collars, etc., and then followed 
_ spirited address, in Marathi, to thousands of the processionists, urging & 
determined attitude in favour of the swadeshi movement. This occurred 
in the Haveli Taluka, a few miles beyond the City.’ The Poona correspon< 
dent of the Bombay Samdchdr adds the following details regarding the 
demonstration :—The assemblage at the Maharashtra Vidyalaya was presided 
over by Mr. Paranjpe, editor of the Kdi. Mr. Saverkar, a student of the 
Fergusson College, who took a prominent part in the movement and was 
the mover of the proposition brought forward at a previous meeting in Poona 
for burning foreign goods, called upon the audience to cast away all foreign 
articles in their possession. ‘This appeal was quickly responded to and caps, 
eoats, umbrellas, etc., began to pour in on all sides from the audience. The 
articles were collected in a heap and a procession was formed. Nearly 2,000 
students and 3,000 adults, including Messrs. Paranjpe, Tilak and Shrimant Bala 
Saheb Natu, took part in the procession, Soon after crossing the ‘Lakdipool 
stirring songs suited to the occasion weresung. At this stage Mr. Paranjpe made 
a stirring speech, explaining the objects of the swadeshi movement and exhorting 
the audience not to forego their ancient manners and customs. On reaching the 
place of sacrifice, Mr. Paranjpe again addressed the processionists as follows :— 
“The loyalty of the Indians is well-known and it is creditable to our rulers 
that though belonging to an alien race they are making strenuous efforts to 
develop our arts and industries. Government use native-made goods as 
far as possible, and we have met to-day to do what Government have long 
since been doing, It is our bounden duty to render every assistance to Govern- 
ment in their task of resuscitating Indian industries, We have so far been 
committing a sin in using foreign articles and in order to expatiate it, 
it is necessary that we should make some sacrifice.’ A bon-fire was then made 
of the heap of foreign articles. As the pile was burning, Mr. Paranjpe 
uttered some appropriate verses and made another impressive speech praising 
the processionists for their orderly behaviour, Mr, Tilak then delivered a 
speech, in the course of which he accepted the fatherhood- of the movement, 
Mr. Paranjpe having again spoken, the proceedings terminated. The Bengali 
students of the College of Science had joined the procession. The proceed- 
ings were throughout conducted in an orderly and peaceful manner and the 
Police were not put to any trouble. In noticing the above proceedings, the 
Jdm-e-Jamshed, the Sudidrak, the Samarth, the Parikshak and the Dhdrwér 
Vritta make caustic comments on the thoughtless and foolish conduct of the 
processionists and their leaders in making a bon-fire of foreign articles. They 
consider the whole affair as a silly and purposeless demonstration only calculated 
to widen the gulf between the rulers and the ruled. | 


68. On the Dasara day a third monster meeting in connection with the 
swadeshi movement was held at Nasik under the 

Swadeshi meetings at presidency of Mr. Daji Saheb Ketkar. Speeches 
—— places in the Presi- -were delivered by Messrs, Bhat, Datar and Gosayvi, 
Rey and a bon-fire was made of clothes of British manus. 
Karnétak Vritia 2), 104 facture. At Poona the work of taking the signatures 
Oct. of those who desire to take a pledge to use country- 
made goods as far as possible, is going on at three 
different places. Mr. Shivram Dhondadev Oka will deliver a speech on the 
swadeshi movement this evening at the Sarvajanik Sabha Hall under the 
presidency of Mr. Paranjpe. Last Wednesday a meeting of students of the 
priestly class was held at which a resolution was passed in favour of using 
country-made goods as faras possible. On Friday, the 6th instant, about 125 
Deccanni women met at the Mahadeo’s temple belonging to Bala Saheb Natu for 
acne the usual ceremony of Haladkanku. -Speeches were made and 

by Mrs. Bhanu and some of the other women assembled, and it was 

ee ale te to use English- made articles, such as bangles, rock-oil, chintz, 


children’ s toys, glass utensils, &c., as far as possible. bal Karndtok Vritta 


a a report of a swadesht meeting tsk at Hosur (Belgaum) under the 
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presidency of Mr. Deshpande, a pleader. It is said that the meeting was 
attended by 100 Hindu ladies.] — 


64, The Kesari writes:—We are much gratified to find that the 


Kesart (128), 10th Oct. ; 
Bombay Samachar (65), 
llth, 12th and 18th Oct.; 
Dnydn Prakash (41), 7th 
and 12th Oct.; Lokamata 
(133), 10th Oct.; Sar Desai 
Vijaya (46a), llth Oct; 
Ohandrodaya (112), 4th Oct. ; 
Indu Prakash (43), 12th 
Oct.; Karndtak Vritia (99), 
10th Oct. 


swadeshit agitation is gradually filtering down to the 
lower strata of native society. Last Friday about 
200 Deccani Barbers of Bombay assembled in a meet- 
ing and resolved to use country-made articles as far 
as possible. A meeting of the Kutchis, Lohanas 
and Gujarati merchants was held in the city 
on the 8th instant under the presidency of the 
Honourable Mr. Parekh. Speeches dwelling on the 
benefits of the swadeshi movement were made by 


Messrs. Ali Muhammad Bhimji, Lalan, Girjashan- 
kar, Balubhai, Sen and Page. The President in a pithy speech exhorted the 
audience to revive native industries, Some of. the audience pledged them- 
selves not to use foreign articles, A meeting of the residents of Bandra for 
supporting the swudeshi movement was held under the presidency of the 
Honourable Mr. Dikshit, [Swadeshi meetings are also reported by the Native 
papers of the week to have been held at the following places in the 
Presidency :—Murgod, Hangal (Belgaum), Bassein, Amalner, Nandurbdr 
(Khdndesh), Beldpur (Ahmednagar), Baroda, Ydval (Khandesh), Devrashtre, 
Chechadi, Junnar (Poona), Mahad (Koldba), Vengurla (Ratnagiri), Sivant- 
wadi, Shirgaon (Chiplun), Jalgaon (Khandesh), Barsi, Chachadi (Belgaum), 
Nargund (Dharwar), Broach (second meeting Jambusar, Broach), Navsari, 
Renu (Petlad), Patan (Baroda), Rajkote, etc. | ! 


65. One Ambalal Morardas Desai writes as follows to the Coronation 
Advertiser :—On the 1st instant I had gone to the 
Swaminarayan temple at Vasai (Daskroi Taluka, 
Ahmedabad) in company of Mr. Keshavrao Narayan, 
Sub-overseer, On seeing the Kesar in our hands, the villagers asked us what 
the paper was, where it was published and what it contained. On being told 
that it was the Kesari of Poona and that it advised the people not to use 
foreign goods, the Girasias and Patidars of tbe village at once sent for their 
castemen and resolved on oath not to use foreign goods, All credit to the 
sturdy people of this obscure village! At a meeting of the people of an adjoin- 
ing village, named Mahijadi, a resolution was passed not to use foreign articles 
and an agreement to this effect was signed by those who had assembled. 


Coronation Advertiser (22), 
12th Oct, 


66, The charge of inertness and indifference has been levelled in some 


quarters against the citizens of Bombay for not co- 


Proposed starting of a operating in the swadeshi movement. This reproach 
swadesht company in Bom- 


against the city bids fair to be soon wiped away. We 

bay City. ; na ‘ 
Sénj Vartamén (90), 18th Fe 1n a position to announce that a company with a 
Oct: capital of three lakhs of rupees will be shortly formed 


in Bombay for the purpose of encouraging the 
swadesht movement and bringing native goods to the attention of consumers 


in the city, Several respectable citizens and well-known merchants have 
lent their support to the project. As Mr. Tilak is taking a keen interest in the 
scheme, there is every reason to hope that it will meet with success. 


| .M. A. BAITIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator toy Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 19th October 1906. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whetherthe facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the crigin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


REPORT 


ON 


NATIVE PAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDIENOY 


For the Week ending 91st October 1905. 
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Rules framed by the Bombay University Senate: Regarding the inspection of 
affiliated Colleges RA eee we es ove $8 
Do. Do. Regarding the registration of schools by the 
University ... eee sae soe o66 08 39 
Suggestions to the Hducational Department for filling the vacant post of 
Professor of Persian at Elphinstone College __... ove ae. ° @ 
The new vernacular books published by Messrs. MacMillan & Co. woe 41 & 42 
Railways- 


A request to Indian railway administrations to charge reduced fares to 
passengers proceeding to places included in the programme of the Royal 


tour ove oes eee eee oes see 43 
Munieipalsties— | 
Kaira: Insanitary condition of Kapadvanj town (— ) oe 200 44 
Native States— 
ay | Kolhapur: The Vedokta affairat— _... ove oes oes 46 


Recent theft from the Palitana treasury and alleged suspicious movements ... 47 
Rumoured intention of Government not to fire salutes in honour of Kathidwar 
Chiefs during the forthcoming Royal visit ove ave _ 45 


Intelligence extracted from the Press— 


Celebration of Akbar’s centenary by the Bombay Muhammadans — 50 
Swadeshi meetings at Bombay and other places in the Presidency .. 48 & 49 
Temperance movement at Belgaum ae ve ve eas 51 


| lt vs re es 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
(As it stood on the Ist October 1905.) 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, casto and age of Editor, — 
_ | e as Sect epee —_— _ 
ENGLISH. | 
1 | Bombay East Indian _...| Bombay | Weekly «+ .»| E. J. de Abrao ; East Indian; 42 de al 800 
2 | Cosmopolitan Review | DO sen »e»>| Monthly... .| Sayyad Ibrahim Sayyad Ahmed ; Muhammadan 480 
(Konkani); 23. 
3 | Daily Telegraph and} Poona | Daily... oo»| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 49; formerly 550 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
4 | East and West | Bombay ... »>+| Monthly ove .| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Parsi; 52; J.P.) 1,000 
§ | Indian Social Reformer...} Do. rR oe| Weekly ... ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Brahman ; 37 500 
6 | Indian Spectator, Voice mn DA a ecco} =O. = coe .--| Behramji Merwdnji Malabari; P4rsi; 52;| 1,000 
India and Champion. or * 2 
7 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. eee| Monthly oo John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer ois 800 
8 | Kardchi Chronicle .| Karachi .. .oo| Weekly ... -»-| Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana); 51  ... 400 
9 | K&éthidwar Times .| Rajkot ... ves Daily .| Prataéprai Udeshankar, B.A. ; Hindu 200 
: (Nagar) ; 38. 
10 | Mahratta... .| Poona .., .| Weekly... .| Narsinh Chint#@man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;} 1,000 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman); 31. 
11 | Men and Women of India.| Bombay ... | Monthly ov —T - aor wa Ratnégar; Parsi; 40; and 500 
ughes 
12 | Oriental Review ... ove} ~=D0e cee vee) Weekly ooo ...| KR. S. Rustomji; Parsi; 35 see 400 
13 | Parsi vee cee cco} «= D0- sone ee} Monthly -»-| Jehangir Sorabji Talaya4rkhan; Parsi; 80 ...} 1,000 
14 | Phenix ... “en -»»| Karachi... .| Bi-weekly »».| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 52 .. 350 
15 Poona Observer and Civil Poona ond eee Daily eee ee, Cawas}ji Temulji ; Parsi ; 49 ese” eee 100 
and Military Gazette. | | 
16 | Railway Times ... .| Bombay... vo Weekly .., 4 John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 43 ..{ 1,000 
17 |Sind Gazette .. ees} Karachi eee .| Bi-weekly .»-| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 41 500 
18 |Sind Journal (formerly Hyderabad .| Weekly ... evs) Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 864 
named Hyderabad Jour- 39. 
nal), : 
19 | Sind Times .| Karachi ... eee) Bi-weekly -| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 88 _... 200 
ANGLO-GUJARATT. | 
20 | Arya Prakash = a Bombay ‘| Weekly ... | Dr. Kaliandés Jaikisondis Deséi, B.A,, L.M.; 1,000 
& S.; Hindu (Lad Bania) ; 30. 
91 | Bharat Prakash .., || Baroda ... Do. ove | Néndlal Chhotaélél ; Hindu (Bania) ; ; 22 eee} 1,000 
92, | Coronation Advertiser ...) Ahmedabad Do. ee - eens Pranjiwandis Shethna; Hindu 725 
nia) ; 30. 
99 | Evening Jame ov .».| Bombay ... see! Daily ove .«-| Jehangir Behr@émji Marzban; Parsi; 64 ee} 1,000 
94 | Gujarati ca an re .»| Weekly . aoe Ishharhn Surajram Desx#i; Hindu (Surti] 4,500 
ania); 51. 
95 | Gujarat Mitr’ | Surat 0 pel, UNM: i iad chien Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi; 45 seks: ae 700 
og |Gujaréti Punch ...  s| Ahmedabad .«| Do. .» _ «++| Somaldl Mangaldas Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 850 
97 | Hindi Punch _,,., ve Bombay ee! Do. ose .ee| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; P4rsi ; 45 sa 800 
93 | Jadm-e-Jamsled wo. of Do. we = os. hats ws vs.| JehAngir Behramii Marzb4n ; Parsi; 54 3,000 
99 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... ves DO. cee oes | Weekly sak oes Fram ji C owasji Mehta; Parsi; 54 ___.. ee} 2,900 
99 |-Karachi Sam&char a Karachi... Do. was rae Bakriaha, Kashinath Malvankar ; Hindu 100 
ratha) ; 31. 
31 | Kathidwar News... ..| Rajkot ... ool DOL eek ---| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 42 ... af «4 400 
33 Kathidwar Times oh Die ae. oh Re ee Jayashankar ; Hindu (Nagar Bribe 600 
e . man) ; 3 
93 |PrajaBandhu ...  ...{ Ahmedabad ...| Weekly... —... Jethélal Umedrém; Hindu (Mewdda Brah-| 1,100 
man) ; 39. 2 | 
84 Rast Goftér wee .--| Bombay " ee vee Pallonji Barjorji Des4i; Pdrsi; 52. ... val 1,550 
con 1433—la . 
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Name, caste and age of Editor, 


AnGLo-ManRa’tHr, 


51 


$7 


ak 88 | Deon Mitrk a 
4 89 | Dayén Chakshn ... 
ae ng : 
41 | Dny&n Prakésh ... 
42 | Dnyfn Prakdsh .., 
48 {Indu Prakdsh ... 

44 | Mar&tha Deen Bandhu 
45 | Native Opinion ... 
: 46 |Samarth .., oe 

: “47 | Shri Sayéji Vijay 

48 | Subodh Patrika ... 
: 49: | Sudhdrak ... eee 
| 50 | Udyamotkarsha ‘ie 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 


O Anglo-Lusitano 


O Bombaense _... 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
Al-Haq ... om 
Prabhat... oe 
Bindhi... ws 
AnGio-Uspu. 


Muslim Herald eee 


GusaBa'TI. 
Baroda Vateal ... 
Hind Vijaya sion 


KANARESE. 
Karn&tak Patri ... 
Karndtak Vaibhav 


AWD CONCANIM, 
A Loa 


eee eee 
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Bombay ... 


Pwna 


Enoiiso, Mara'THI AnD 


eee 


ENGLIsH, MaritHi anpD 


Ene isu, Portucurss | 


Bombay... 
| Poona ... 

i ar 
Bombay... 


Kolhapur 
Bombay... 
Kolhapur 
Bombay... 
me wi 


Poona .., 


Bombay... 


B ombay eee 
Do, 


Do. 


Bombay eee 


Bijapur ... 


Sukkur (Sind) 


Dharwér . 


tee 


see 


eos 


| 


Daily 


Weekly 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Daily 


Weekly ... 


Weekly ... 


Bi-weekly 
Weekly ... 


Weekly ... 


bee 


Keshavlaél Harivithald4s ; Hindu (Das ShrimAli 


Bania); 39. 
M4neklal Ambirém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26. 
Umedrim Nagind#s Df&y&bhéi; Hindu 
(Bania) ; 25. 


Saddshiv | Vishvandth May4dev; Hindu 
at gv Brahman) ; 28, 
aman Govind S4apkar; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brdbman) ; 47. 
Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott... ind nm 
Hari N&rfyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Bréhman); 38. 
Do. Do. ove 


Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


Manager being Damodar Savid4ram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 89. 
Jagannath Raghunath Ajgaonkar; Hindu 


( at Brahman); 24. 

Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman); 33. 

Vinayak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdhman) ; 36.. 

Damodar Savl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha); 
39. 

Dwirkanith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
30. 

Viniyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhwan) ; 38. 

Ganesh N&rdyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman) ; 30. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 ... 


eee, 


A. Gomes; Goanese; 44... 


(1} English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatallah, 
B.A., LL.B. 

(2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 

Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 


Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 32 


ees 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 31. | 


Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 ... 

Dahyabhai Karsandas Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 
Bania) ; 88. ! 

| 

Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 


yat) ; 35. 
Annaji Go Jorébur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Vaishnav Brahman); 43, : 


Lawrence Dantos DeSouza; Christian (Goa- 
nese); 32, 


7 


4,200 


1,000 
1,600 


45) 
1,000 


1,100 


1,100 
600 
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No. Name of Publication. Where Pablished, | Editions Name, caste and age of Editcr, py mg 
- 
re | 
GUJARATI. 
| : » 7 
62 | Akhb4r-e-Isl4m ... »»-| Bombay ... Daily »- K4zi Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan;}. 2,600 
. 39. 
68 | Akhb4r-e-Souddgar Do. a, DA .| N4én4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi; 48 -| 3,000 
64 | Aryavir ... vee +>} Dohad ... .| Weekly «+ -e-} Krishnaréo Mangeshr4o . Fadnis; Hindu 260 
(Shenvi Br4hman) ; 30. 
65 | Bombay Samachar Bombay... occ) WALLY: cee | Kaikhosru Manekji ‘Minocheher-Homiji, B.A.;| 4,200 
; Bx Parsi ; 36. 
66 | Broach Mitra... .| Broach ,.. «| Weekly ... -»+| Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 300 
Kshatriya) ; 23. 
67 | Broach Samfchér... De. Do. . .»>} Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; Parsi ; 50 ... 500 
68 | Cutch Kathiawdr Varta-| Rajkot ... oe oe) eo+| Kalidas Motiram ... sida 208 tii aes 150 
man. 
69 | Deshi Mitra oe. -s.| Surat set = WO. .| Maganlél Kik4ébhai ; Hindu (Shrawak) ; 35...' 1,400 
70 | Din Mani... -| Broach ... DO. - <0 .| Nath4l4l Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathur Kéyastha 250 
Bania) ; 26. 
71 =| Dnya&nottejak e>| Ahmedabad .| Fortnightly .| Chhotalal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 800 
72 | Friend of India ... ce-| Dos coc .».| Weekly ... .| Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitpawan 400 
| Bréhman) ; 5(). 
73 | Hitechchhu ove as —— na: De .«.| Kdlidds Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 46 ... men 300 
74 | Jdm-e-Jah@nooma .--| Bombay ... Do. .| Ratansbaw Frdmji Acharia ; PArsi ; 29 -eo{ 1,000 
75 | Jivadaya | Surat — oo Monthly... -e+| Dhirajrém Dalpatréam Vaid; Hindu (Andich 300 
Brahman); 36. 
76 «=| Kaira Times ..| Nadiad ... woe} Weekly ... -»-| Anopsi M4anecklal Des#i; Hindu (Visa Srimali 850 
Bania) ; 36. 
77 ~+| Kaira Vartaman ... vee} Kaira ee | Kahande's Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
Shravak Bania) ; 65. 
78 | Kaéthiaw4r Mitra ... vo Ahmedabad = eee! Do. ove | Jadurim ShA4mji Dave; Hindu (Audich) . 800 
| Brahman). 
79 | Kaéthidwar Sam4char _ ...; Ahmedabad Do. -».| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu ene 500 
| man) ; ; AA. 
SQ | Khedut oe cee oo| Bhavnagar ie Fortnightly «| Dulabhriam Rinji; Hindu (Jain) ... oce 255 
81 | Loka Mitra soe} Bombay... ne Bi-weekly .| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;) 1,000 
Parsi ; 35. 
82 | Mahi K4antha Gazette ...| Sadra a Weekly ee «| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
| Brahman); 45. 
83 | Navsd4ri Prakash ... eee} Navs@ri ., «+! Do. -| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... 800 
84 Praja Mitra& .| Karachi... .| Bi-weekly «>| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 275 
31. 
85 | Praja Mitra soe .| Baroda ... ...| Fortnighily ‘| Vyas Jivanlé] Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Brdhman) ; 300 
| 25. 
&G | Praja Pok4r eos eee} Surat .| Weekly ... ---| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 45 sais 500 
87 | Prakash and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... | Do. ‘| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania); 500 
38. 
88 | Punch Dand eo} Do, | Do. Jamnidas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 
43, 

89 |Samsher Bahadur...  ..,) Ahmedabad Do. ow .| Savaibhai Réichand; Hindu (Jain); 62... 159 
80 S4nj Vartamén ... ...| Bombay... Daily om .| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— -3,600 
7 om Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Paérsi; 

| (a) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, 
| | 
91 )Sind Vartamdn eee} Kar&chi ... | Weekly <i Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 39... 250 
92 {Surat Akhbér = w. .| Surat of Do. ..-| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi ; 49°... s00 300 
98 } Svadesh Bandhu ... .| Mahudha aT a a Anopram Méaneklél Visashrim4li; Hindu 175 
| (Shravak); 36 
HINDI. -» 
04 |Pandit ... eee — eee} Poona oe ro.) Weekly wo eee] Govindrao Gongieme Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 150 
j4ri) ; 43; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 32. 
95 | Sharman Samdchar ee) Bombay +1 . Do. ane ike Shambhungth Sharma; Hindu; 45... | 1,500 
96 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam&-;/ Do, ... ...,) Do. 4... ««»| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu au (Négnt 6,200 
char. Brahman ; 39. ) 
con 1488—2 
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Salo 


100 | LokX Bandhv _... 
101 | Loka Mitra eee 
162 | R4jahanaa... oes 
103 | Rasik Ranjini_... 

Marta. 
104 | Arunodaya aes 
105 | A’rydvart ... she 
106 | Bakul in ai 
107 | Bhala i sda 
108 | Belgaum Samichér 
109 | Bhu’t ae sie 

140 Brahmodaya see 
111 | Chandraként oy 
112 | Chandrodaya _... 
113 | Chikitsak ... —« 
114 | Dakshin Vritta ... 
115 ) Deshakélavartam4n 
116 | Dharma... 
117 || Dherwar Vritta ... 
118 | Driyén Sdgar ee 
119 | Granthamdla a 
120 | Hindu Punch _... 
121 | Jagadddarsh ons 
122 | Jagadhitechchhu ... 
123 | Jagatsumfchér_... 
tee 
125 Kaipataru ... ioe 
126 | Karmanuk a. 

127 | Keral Kokil ... 

- 128 | Kesari 4y Le 
129 Khaéndesh Chitragupta 
130 | Khdéndesh Vaibhav 
‘181 | Kumtha Vritta . ... 

Lok Bendhu ., 


| 
cos Tri-monthly coe} 


Dharwar ies 
Do, cee aus 
Haveri (Dhar- 
awe 
Gadag .. ees 
Théna ... eos 
Dhulia ... 80 
Ratndgt vee) 
Poons ... 
Belgaum... “ 
Bombay 
Mahad ... coe 
Chikodi ... oes 
Chiplun ... ia 
Belgaum 
Kolhapur - 
Erandol ... cee! 
Whi wwe eh 
Dharwar sen 
Kolhapur 
Do. so 
Thana ... 2“ 
Ahmednagar... 
Poona ... ir 
Thana ... 80s 
Poona ... ee 
Shol&pur sos 
Poona... 000 
Bombay... sa 
Poona ... én 
Dbulia ... ee 
ee 0° 
Kumtha... as 
Tésgaon... eos 
Vengurla oes 


Do, eee 
ae 
Doe cee 
a wm 
Bs. * ons 
Weekly ... 
Do. eee 
DO. sas 


Weekly ... 


| Fortnightly 
| 


Weekly ... 
ae ees 
3 eee 
a” 40 
DOs eas 
BPO ins 
Do. ... 
Do. .. 

Monthly 

Weekly ... 


BS as 


D0. ve 
Monthly 
Weekly ... 


Do. % 


oval 


».( Gaurishankar Ramprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 


| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


| Anandrao Rémehandra Dharadhar; 


Basrimarad ; Hindu! 
t) ; 37. 


a) Shivram ahadev Khénolkar; Hindu 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 34. 

(2) Anndch4érya Béldchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 

Gurur#éo R4gtavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 41. 

Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 

Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 
héda Brahrian); 41. 


Bra@hman); 41. 


| 
| 


Brihman); 23. | 
Ramchandra Krishna Thombre ; Hindu (De- 
shasth Yajurvedi Br&hman); 34. 

Hari Dharm4ji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 27... 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 30. 
41. 

Hindu 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 


N&rayan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman). 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawen Brahman) ; 40. 


.| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 


Brahman); 40. 

Abaji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
42. 

Sadishiv Vithal Parasnavis ; Hindu (Chaéndra- 
seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 67. 

Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Braéhman) ; 32. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 

Sadashiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 
man); 4l. 

Vishnu Govind Bij4purkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brdhman); 41. 

Krishn4ji Kashinéth Phadke, Hindu(Chitp4wan 

Brahman); 38. 


‘| Trimbak A’baji RAéje; Hindu (Kdyasth) 
Prabhu) ; 41. 

...| Shivrdam Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 39. 

oe Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 46. 

..| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitp4wan) 
Brdhman) ; 38. 

...| Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 49. 

..., Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 48. 

...| Bhau Réoji. Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 26. 

..| Ladav Balkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 39. 

...| Bhikdji Gopdl Bhide ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 
man); age 35, 

«| Bamkrishna Gop&l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brdéhman) ; 27. 


K4shinéth Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 62. 

| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- 

| wan Brihman) ; 75. — 


| 


150 
825 


Hari Bhikaji Samant; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ;|300—400 


137 


188 


139 


140 
141 
142 


14¢ 


144 


14: 


7 
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‘No | Name of Publidation, ho Published.| Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
oe i . 
MaritHi—continued. | 
184 Lokaseva «+. ove bs : Nasik ... ooo} Weakly oes ...| Ganga@dhar Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
| Brahman) ; 27. 
136 | Madhukar ... »».| Belgaum DO. cod * ove E eee 
136 | Mah4rdshtra Vritta -..|Sétéra’... cf Doo *.. one — B&abaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&4tha); 150 
187 | Moda Vritta | Wai Do. eee .| Késhineth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 
| Brdhman) ; 48. 
188 | Mumbai Punch ... .| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly .| Anandrao Baélkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 100 
| girl). S#raswat Brahman); 30. 
139 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay... | SAE. ona .o| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
, pawan Brahman) ; 43. 
140 | Mumbai Vaibhav = Do. .| Weekly ... eee Do. do. eso] || 1,800 
141 | Nagar Samachar... | Ahmednagar ,,.) Do 4. | Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 24. 200 
142 | Nasik Vritta .| Nasik DO. se .| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitpiwan 450 
Brahman) ; 28 
148 Nyay Sindhu oe Ahmednagar Do. ves} Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
: | Brahman); 31. | 
144 | Pandhari Mitra ... eo| Pandharpur | ae ee} Govind Sakhar4m Bidkar; Hindu inate 109 
| Brahman) ; 42. 
145 | Parikshak ... »»»| Belgaum at Be »»| Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 300 
wat Brahman). 
146 | Poona Vaibhav ... ed Poona Do. ..Ganesh Mah4dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
Brahman) ; 36. 
147 | Prabodh Chandrika .| Jalgaon ... ae || Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 39. 
148 | Prakash .| Satara Do. oe wes} Ganesh Ballal Phans@lkar; Hindu (Karh4da 500 
Brahman); 82, | 
149 | Pratod a ae ..| Islampur at ok .| Ganesh R&mchandra; Hindu (Karhdda/200 —360 
Brahman) ; 23. 
150 | Raghav Bhushan... .| Yeola DOs eve .| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42...) 100 
151 | Satya Mitra .| Malegaon Do. | — Hirachand; Hindu (Gujar&4ti Jain) ; 200 
6. 
152 | Satya Sadan | Alibag saol.- Ane .»»| R4oji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brdh- 150 
man); 63. 
~ 158 | Satyi Shodhak ... | Ratnagiri Do. .| Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Ohitpdwan 950 
Brahman) ; 60. 
154 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari.| Poona .| Fortnightly .| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 300 
| buddhi; Hindu (ChitpA4wan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 45. | 
155 | Sholdpur Samachar s«»| Sholapur Weekly a .| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (K4émiAti) ; 46 vee 400 
156 | Shrigonda Vritta... .| Shrigonda Do. eve — Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
: 
157 | Shri Shahu oe see] SALATA oe sent ENOe tee , pire Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 100 
man); 22. 
158 | Shubh Suchak T') ae.) CT Do, ses .| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
Brahman); 61. 
159 | Sumant | Karad  .s iat SG a ee| Mahddev Ddmodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
shasth Braxhman); 33. 
160 | Vidya Vilas eee eee| Kolhapur .| Bi-weekly .| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Br@hman); 21. 
161 | Vih4ri .| Bombay... | Weekly ... .| Balkrishna Narayan Phatak ; Hinda — 500 
| wan Brahman); 35. 
162 | Vividh Dnyfn Vistér ...; Do. oo .| Monthly... — «»e| 1}, Vinayak Halkrishna Nadkarni = ewe oak 609 
| _|(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath $Moramkar; 
: Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
163 | Vrittas@r ... oes sod} Wai awe soe} Weekly ... | Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
> pawan Br&hman) ; 51. 
164 | Vritta Sudha saw» 7 Sdtdra ee Do. see wo} Laxman Vaman Khat4vkar ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| Brahman); 38. 
165 | VydpGri ws oes »».| Poona ee} Dow ... +e} Nana DAdaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth | Brab- 500 
| man) ; 39. | 
166 | Vydpdr Samachér,., -+| Ahmednagar ...| Do, we ewe Rutunchand Punamehand Mutha Hindu (Mar. 1,200 


| wadi); 30. 
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170 | Sind Sudh4r Sa ga 
171 | Sookree _.... ie ape 


Urpt. 
178 Ajaibat-i-Bambai ? eee 


174 | Bombay Punch Bahddur ... 
175 | J4m-i-Jahdnnuma ove 
176 Sultdn-nl- Akhbér vee 
177 | Tohfa-i-Decoan. ... = -». 


GuyaBa’TI aND HiInpIl, 


178 Jain eee eee eee 


Mara’THI AND Ka’NARESE. 


179 | Chandrika... vn me 


PoRTUGUESE-KONKANI. 


180 | A Luz ove ae ia 


| 


dukkur So 
Lérkhaéna 


Karachi... 


Poona ..., 


Ahmedabad 


Bagalkot 


Bombay... 


Hyderabad:(Sind). 


y 


Monthly 


Weekly eee 


Daily «oe 


Weekl eee 


Weekly ees 


Weekly... 


Shamsuldin walad Mahomed; Muhammadan 

Hakim Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 
Térachand Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20... 
Kh&anchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 38... 
Asaumal Reghumal ; Hindu (Lohana); 42 ... 


Chel4ram M4nghirmal ; Hindu (Luh4 na); 40. 


Mahamad Ali 
(Sunni); 32, 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Munshi Abdul Kerim walad Habibulla; 
Muhammadan. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Shaik Abdulla walad Shaik Mahomed ; Muham- 
madan (Shaik); 31. 


Anvar Ali; Muhammadan 


Hamid Farrakh; 


we 


gaia Fatechand K4rbhari; Hindu (Jam) ; 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; 


Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréahman, Smarta) ; 82. 


Antone Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 ve os 


100 


2,000 


5,000 


50 


1,000 


250 


1,400 
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Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


iu italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printedin the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


CG. ‘The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (S{[ or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = ws in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 


in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 


) ANGLO-MARA’THI, 


Christian Citizen ... Poona 


Monthly... Bhaskar N&ndji Kotak; Native Christian ; 


32, 


Vishnu Vdéman Thakur; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 55. 


S4vantvAdi 


Sardesai Vijay: Weekly ... 


MaRa THI, 


) 1664 | Warkari 


Pandharpur 


Fortnightly 


800 


The publication of Nos. 38, 44, 50, 88, 89, 101 and 114 has been temporarily suspended, 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. Writing about the.revised programme ofthe Royal tour in the 
Presidency, the Bombay Samdchdr says:—We are 
Revised programme of the very much disappointed to find that only Bombay 
ones tons grt ge and Karachi will be visited by Their Royal 
1ath and 19th Oct, (09), Highnesses during their tour in the Bombay 
} Presidency. The studious omission of Gujar4t and 
Kathidwar from the programme of the Koyal itinerary is difficult to account 
for. The climate of both these provinces is very salubrious during the 
months of November and December, and atour through them would have 
benefited the health of their Royal Highnesses. Perhaps the authorities 
purposely omitted Gujardt and Kathiiwdr from the Royal programme out of a 
laudable desire not to tax the crippled resources of these provinces ata time 
when the agricultural outlook is far from cheerful. We admit that there 
is much force in this view of the matter, but at the same time we cannot lose 
sight of the fact that the primary object of the Royal visit is to make the 
heir-apparent to the British throne acquainted with the true -condition of his 
Indian subject. ‘This object will be frustrated if the Prince were taken only 
through those parts of the country which are in a prosperous condition. 
Besides, the masses are longing to see the faces of the august visitors, and 
it would be a solace to them in their present distress to know that the Prince 
actively sympathises with them and is anxious to become personally acquainted 
with their wants and wishes. , 


*2. From the revised programme of the functions in Bombay during the 
forthcoming Royal visit it appears that the Bombay 


Complaint about the time 
selected for the landing at the 
bandar in Bombay of Their 
Roval Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. 

Kaiser-i-Hind (29), 22nd 
Oct.; Bast Goftdr (84), 
22nd Oct.; Sdanj Vartamdan 
{90), 21st Oct.; Akhbar-e- 
Souddgar (63), 23rd Oct. 


Government have not exercised due care in fixing the 
time of disembarkation of Their Royal Highnesses. 
According to the present arrangements Their Royal 
Highnesses will land at the bandar at 4-30 p.m. The 
reception at the bandar followed by the presentation 
of the Municipal address and the reply thereto will 
occupy full one hour, so that Their Royal Highnesses 
will not be able to leave the bandar until it is near 


} sunset. By the time they enter the native town 
darkness will have set in, so that theswarms of spectators assembled in the 
hope of catching a sight of the Royal visitors will be sorely disap- 
pointed. The heavy cost at which wooden platforms for the school 
children are being put up on the line of the Royal route will be so much 
money thrown away. It may be noted that the present King-Emperor when 
he visited India landed at the bandar at 4 p.m. As the days are short in 
November aod the sun goes down comparatively early, no inconvenience 
will be felt by their Royal Highnesses if they are made to land at the bandar 
half an hour earlier than now arranged. We fervently pray the Government - 
of Lord Lamington to make this much-needed change in the programme before 
it is too late. [The Rdst Goftdr, the Sdnj Vartamdn andthe Akhbar-e- 
Souddgar make similar remarks. | 


3. “The Government of India have officially contradicted the 

rumour that the salt duty would either be reduced 

Official contradiction of the or entirely remitted in commemoration of the Royal 

peepee racer, pliant visit, The promptitude with which the contradic- 

ration of the Royal visit. tion has been given is wise, because it will save in 

Mahratta (10), 15th Oct. timealot of hopeful speculation, which would have 

made the disappointment, when it might actually 

come, the keener. But we cannot equally applaud the determination on the 

part of the Government not to signalise the Prince’s visit to India by granting 
the people any boon whatever.” 


4. “Lord Curzon came to India with the hopefulness of a statesman who 
ere had thought out certain ideals and had as much con- 
—— of Lord fidence in his own ability to realise them as he was 


E a West (4), for Oct, Convinced of their adaptability to the Hast and their 
oe eee necessity for the times. He goes back with the 
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wisdom of a reformer who,:in singing his Ze Dewm, cannot divest himself. of 
the recollection of the friction and the heat engendered when new ideas career 


through‘old ones ‘with the momentum of'a masterful spirit: and an indomitable 
will. His‘farewell to the Services, who had loyally and with almost unbroken 


unanimity enabled him to achieve the success of his administration, with its 
sombre tints and its mellower inspiration, presented an interesting contrast to 
the brilliant speech in which he had unfolded his picture of the future on the 
eve of his eatery from England to take up bis high office. It contained an 
inevitable reference to the calumny and obstacles, and the disappointment and 
delays. Yet His Excellency does not leave India with a temper permanently 
soured : that would have happened to men who are smaller than their opportu- 
nities. He likened the close of his Indian career, subjectively considered, to a 
sunset in the hills after the rains : ‘The valleys are wrapped in sombre shadows, 
but the hill-tops stand out sharp and clear.’ He, like other workers, would for- 
get the rebufis and the mortification, and be indifferent to the slander and the 
pain. He would remember only the noble cause for which he had worked, the 
principles of truth, justice and righteousness for which he had contended, 
and the good, be it ever so little, that he had done.......... Some one has had 
the acumen to discover that Lord Curzon has founded no ‘school’ in India,. 
and the criticism, based as it must beon a historical retrospect of other rulers, 
whose names are etched on the annals of this country, seems so origina] and 
striking that His Excellency’s eye has been arrested by it, and ke replied, at the 
United Service Club at Simla, that there was no need for him to found 4. 
school,,........ The foundation of a school pre-supposes a diversity of ideals. 
and involves the selection of a type from among these, the fixing of the type in 
the administrative fabric and its perpetuation through a succession of disciples. 
Given the diversity of ideals to choose from, a Viceroy’s discretion in the selec- 
tion is nowadays hampered by the Secretary of State’s interference to a degree 
unknown in the days prior to the introduction of steam-ships and the 
telegraph. Sir William Anson points out how the independence of the Indian 
Government has been obliterated by the telegraph, and perhaps at no 
time in the history of India have the effects of the electric proximity of the 
Secretary of State to the Government of India been more disastrous than 
in the closing months of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty........... Surveying the 
whole of Lord Curzon’s administration and the procedure adopted by him 
in promoting the good of the country, we would say that if he has founded 
a school, it is the school of administrative eclecticism, the dominant note 
of which is imperialism, If he has devoted as much attention as any 
previous Viceroy to frontier politics, he can show as good a record as any 
of internal reform. If he has maintained that the rule of India being a 
British rule, the tone and standard should be set by those who have created 
and are responsible for it, he has not failed to acknowledge that the policy 
in regard to State patronage should be one of ‘ progressive increase in the 
employment of Natives and a progressive decline in the employment of Euro- 

ns.’ As an imperialist, no one has evinced a keener and more practical 
interest in the preservation of those ancient monuments, which must feed the 
national pride and appeal to the national sentiment in India, The perpetu- 
ation of the memory of the great men of India by memorial tablets was a 
distinctly Curzonian idea. Even politically, one may remember Lord Curzon’s 
plea in England that India must be treated as an organic part of the Empire 
and not a dependency to be exploited for the benefit of England. He has 
characterised the prejudice against the introduction of foreign capital into 
India as a copy-book fallacy; yet no one has shown a more enthusiastic 
interest in Indian arts, which he has taken steps to preserve and encour- 
age, as far as it lies in the power of Government; he has instituted scholar- 
ships for technical education to be acquired in foreign countries, given an 
impetus to the establishment of State factories and brought into existence 
a Department whose operations to be controlled by future Governments 
cannot but help native industries and find investment for native capital, 
Although he is an advocate of railway extension, irrigation has received 
at his hands more attention than under. previous Viceroys. Large schemes, 


‘which will cost several lakhs of rupees, have been sanctioned; in every 


province systematic surveys of the needed irrigational works are to be 
undertaken, and the extension of irrigation of every description is to proceed 
5 


13. 


steadily and on a definite plan. Unwilling to raise false hopes by an inquiry 
into the causes of the lack of staying power in the people ath periods of. 
scarcity, His Excellency has yet investigated with laborious care the system of 
land revenue collection and laid down principles which must alleviate the 
hardship of a cast-iron system of revenue collection; he has done what a Gov- 
ernment could do to encourage co-operative credit organisations, and he has 
recently sanctioned one important method of popularising fakavi. Eager to 
raise the standard of higher education, and to bring it, as far as may be, in line 
with the standards and methods obtaining in more advanced countries, he 
has yet given special encouragement to primary education, and has commended 
to the care of the Directors of Public Instruction the claims of secondary 
education, which are apt to be neglected. Uncertain as tothe success of an 
institute for technological research at the present stage of industrial advance- 
ment in India, he has yet established a Board of Scientific Advice, and made 
ample provision for agricultural, entomological, bacteriological and sanitary 
research. Ready to brave a storm in the press for the protection of official 
secrets, whose untimely divulgation might endanger the public interest, 
he has yet provided for an ample supply of news to the press. The 
columns of the dailies are nowadays flooded with news from the head- 
quarters of Government. ‘Ten times more is given away with one hand 
than is supposed to have been taken away with the other. An Anglicist, 
if we may coin the word, to the back-bone, Lord Curzon was yet resolute 
in putting down the ill-treatment of coolies by soldiers and planters.......... 
There was a time when Lord Curzon seemed to be confident of taking 
the public with him in all his reforms. Jitter experience must have 
taught him that in India public opinion is a mirage. He has come to the 
conclusion that there is no public opinion which one can safely follow, where 
Hindus do not agree with Muhammadans, the land-holding class with lawyers, 
the older generation with the younger, and where the stereotyped un- 
animity of press opinions—a unanimity which is often maintained avowedly 
for the sake of unanimity—looks too suspicious and artificial to be accepted for 
reliable guidance. Lord Curzon does not belong to the school which 
sees in the voice of the people the voice of God. If he did, it would not have 
been a school founded by him for the first time; it would only have brought 
him popularity, which he would have had to purchase at the sacrifice of some 
of his most cherished reforms, in the utility and saving power of which he had 
almost a prophetic confidence....... ... To whatever school Lord Curzon may 
be said to belong, he certainly belongs to a school which has unbounded faith 
in work. What has Lord Curzon done for India ?—is a question which one 
may sometimes hear asked by persons who, like another famous inquirer, will | 
not wait for an answer. Indeed, the answer is very long and would fill a 
volume, It would be incomplete and fragmentary, if it did not traverse the 
whole range of governmental functions in India. Let any one, who is fairly 
conversant with the administrative history of the last seven years, write down. 
what he knows under the following heads, and the question what Lord Curzon 
has done for India will answer itself.’ [The paper after enumerating a list 
of Lord Curzon’s achievements winds up with the remark:—| “ ‘The man 
who balances against all that has been done in these various directions his 
little grievance in not being allowed to steal official secrets of importance 
and other grievances of a like nature does not know the distinction between 
the sublime and the ridiculous.” 


5. A ‘ Maratha thinker,’ in the course of an article contributed to the 

— 5) oer Ladian Spectator, writes on Lord Curzon’s admi- 

0 en Spectator (8), 21st istration of India as follows :—‘‘ Lord Curzon’s work 
: , in this country is notable, not solely in so far as it seeks 

to promote the well-being of the masses, but it is also such that the classes, too, 
have many reasons to be grateful to him...,...... Lord Curzon has always tried 
his best to see that India is not saddled with military expenditure unfairly, 
Soon after the Boer Wara contingent was permanently stationed in South 
Africa. It was proposed by the Home Government that as this force may, in 
times of emergency, be serviceable also to India, a portion of its annual expendi- 
ture should be paid by India. The Government of India boldly pointed out 
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the iniquity of the ag ye ‘and succeeded. Is this not a substantial gain 


to the country? H hip’s courageous and self-sacrificing action, in 
connection with the recent Military re-organization controversy, does not need 
many words on my part. Suffice it to say that the authority and control of the 
Governor-General in Council over matters military have been unnecessarily 
curtailed by depriving him of an independent adviser........... The aristocracy 
in India haveevery reason to be grateful to Lord Curzon. He bas freed 
the Princes and Chiefs, who had borrowed money from Government for famine 
expenditure, from the burden of interest in commemoration of the Durbar in 
1908. Not only this. He has founded the Imperial Cadet Corps, not for show 
at Durbars, but for opening out the higher ranks of the Military Service to the 
scions of noble families. As a welcome result, three of them have already been 
appointed Commissioned Officers by the King-Emperor. Is this not a valuable 
and substantial privilege? ‘The Victoria Memorial Hall which has been 
planned by Lord Curzon to perpetuate the honoured memory of our late beloved 
Sovereign in the country will serve to bring together and preserve the relics of 
Indian history, scattered all over the country. The Ancient Monumenis Preser- 
vation Act seeks ‘ to provide for the preservation of ancient monuments, for 
the exercise of control over traffic in antiquities and over excavation in certain 
places, and for the protection and acquisition in certain cases of ancient 
monuments, and of objects of archeelogical, historical or artistic interest’ ........ 
At his own expense, he is having the Peacock throne of Delhi repaired. Then 
he has recovered and replaced in their original positions, in the wall behind 
the throne, some of the beautiful panels of coloured inlaid marble, representing 
beautiful birds, flowers, etc., found by him at the South Kensington Museum, 
London, He has now engaged a Florentine artist, at his own expense, to restore 
also the rest. This work, it is stated, will take two years. What former Viceroy 
has done anything like this? And yet Lord Curzon is accused of want of 
regard for India! Very liberal grants have been made to our Universities for 
educational reform. The local University gets over Rs. 60,000 this year. What- 
ever difference of opinion there may be as to the merits of the new Universities 
Act, these grants are sure to be highly appreciated by all educationists.......... 
Police reforms are also on the tapéis. But they are not yet complete, and therefore 
need not be referred to. Asan appreciator of merit, whether in his supporters 
or his critics, Lord Curzon has scarcely any equal, The K.C. I. E., bestowed 
on Sir P. M. Mehta, the Knighthoods on Sir Gurudas Bannerji, Sir Bhashyam 
Ayyangar and Sir Bhalchandra Krishna, and the C. I, E,on Mr. Gokhale, may 
fitly be referred to in this connection........... The telegram of congratulation 
sent by him to the father of our only Senior Wrangler isa further proof 
of the same trait in hischaracter. Mr. Paranjpe’s father is but a common villager, 
and yet, the Viceroy of India condescended to treat him as an equal! How 
many others did that? Which of our Princes, Chiefs, Zamindars or 
Oongress leaders ever thought of writing to the poor old farmer? [Elsewhere 
a “ Bengali Observer ”’ writes with approval of Lord Curzon’s prudent administra- 
tion of the finances of the country and also paysa tribute of eulogy to His 
Lordship’s efforts to reduce the burden of the Indian tax-payer and to secure 
tranquility on the frontier by creating the Frontier Province.| 


6. ‘* For the past several weeks our local ‘Cloudland’ preacher has been 
surveying nothing but unadulterated flattery of the 

Oriental Review (12), 18th most sickening character of Lord Curzon, and his 
Oct. achievements in India. Not content with his own 
: ‘notes’ and ‘articles’ he has hired a Maratha and 
a Bengali gentleman, who are doling out, bit by bit, for the information 
and delectation of the Indian public, their portion of the inheritance bequea- 
thed to them by His Excellency the Viceroy. The flattery has been so fulsome 
that it creates nausea. Besides our contemporary has been ‘found out.’ Indians 
know well who is and what is at the back of all these clever manceuvres. Much 
must be attributed to the exhilarating climate of Simla, whither our Cloudland 
evangelist repairs frequently and regularly to gain inspiration and relaxation, 
Be the fact. what it may, our contemporary’s articles and his contributor’s 
literary lucubrations are so one-sided and perverse that they need no answer ; 
they carry with them their own refutation. It is not denied that Lord 
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Ourzon has been a great Viceroy in small things anda small Viceroy in 
great things. Much of the good that has been ascribed to him is due to the 
conditions and circumstances which are none of his making..,....:.. The 
Indian Spectator is never tired of proclaiming from the house-tops the reduc- 
tion of Indian taxation to the extent of about twenty crores of rupees during 
Lord Curzon’s career, but it never once mentions the circumstances and the 
conditions which enabled His Excellency to confer the boon upon the peoples 
of India, and which were conspicuous by their absence during the times of 
his immediate predecessors....... ... Lord Curzon’s Police, Irrigation and Rail- 
way reforms are yet to be tested in the crucible of historical experience. The 
hall-mark of approval cannot now be laid upon them. As for his policy 
towards Native States the less said about it, the better. He has deprived them 
of their status and their liberty. He has tied them to the leading strings of 
Political Agents. The method and the manner in which Lord Ourzon took 
away the Berars from the Nizam will ever remain an indelible stain upon 
his Viceroyalty.”’ 


rea 


7. During the last seven years Lord Curzon has distinguished himself 

in two things particularly,, viz., in trampling upon 

, _ the rights of natives and indulging in excessive selt- 

Moda Vritta (137), 16th praise. As his Indian career is fast drawing to a 
Oct.; Brahmodaya (116), ig Fare , s 

10th Oct. close, he cannot now distinguish himself much in the 

former direction, but he seems bent upon indulging 

his other hobby up to the very last moment of his 

departure for England. Atthe United Service Club, for example, he revelled 

for the most part in self-adulation. His speech on that occasion may be compared 

to a sermon on humanity coming from a butcher. The whole scene at the 

assemblage resembles that of the Ravan’s Court that is seen on the native stage. 

The Viceroy accuses the Indians of judging him harshly, but even an American 

critic has delivered an extremely adverse verdict upon his Indian career. He 

is said by this critic to have effaced the last vestige of independence from the 

country and to have aggravated the poverty of the masses. [The Brahmodaya 

makes adverse comments upon Lord Curzon’s administration and prays that 

India may not have another Viceroy like him. | 


8, Referring to Lord Curzon’s speech at the farewell ball given to His 
Excellency at Simla, the Gujarat Mitra writes :— His 
Lord Curzon’s publicutter- Hxcellency’s work in India as Governor-General and 
nonee a ig ae 25), 1sth Viceroy is done, and awaits judgment, There will 
a. na be differences of opinion as regards some of Lord 
Curzon’s measures, but behind them will remain for 
all time a remembrance that in all that His Excellency did sinze he first set 
foot in India, he was animated by a single-minded and whole-hearted desire 
to do what was best for the country and its people. He was imbuel with 
a hatred of imperfection, injustice and wrong-doing. There will be perfect 
agreement asto this claim, for we have had many proofs of it during his 
regime. It is the personal example of the ruler that goes more towards 
stimulating and inspiring the authorities subordinate to him than the power 
exercised by him in his official position. And Lord Curzon indeed set 
4 noble example to all engaged under him in the administration of the 
country. Sir Denzil [bbetson spoke rightly in this connection of His Excel- 
lency’s wonderful personal magnetism, his quiet response to sympathy and 
compreheusion, and above all his generous appreciation of work well done. It 
is these qualities of His Excellency, if nothing else, that will hand his name 
down to posterity as one of India’s greatest pro-consuls and Viceroys.”’ 


9. Sir,Denzil Ibbetson made a speech highly eulogizing Lord Curzon 

a a ae ae the occasion of the ball given to him at Simla. 
0 hag 4 ee (34), We quite recognise that speeches made at such social 
| functions are always to be taken cum grano salis, 
and, therefore, there is nothing to object to in his enthusiastic appreciation of 
the social virtues of His Lordship and his consort. The eulogy was just, 
because it rested on the solid basis of truth. ‘The testimony which the 
public have been receiving of late is overwhelming in favour of the fact 


that: rd and Lady Curzon ‘have won the heart of: Simla, and, indeed, 
of almost every: one who has come in contact with them. The Viceroy dwelt. 
| pleasure on the séven long, happy years he has spentin India. He 


‘ 4 Le 


had every’ to gratify his ambition. He was happy in his work, in 
his friends and his subordinates, in the splendour of his position and in the vast 
pwers he has wielded. It is natural that be should feel a wrench on leaving 
: dia, Sir Denzil Ibbetson truly observed that Lord Curzon would not allow 
- himself to be shelved at home, that he is bound to assert himself and attain to a 
ligher position in course of time. He may be imagined as furbishing up his 
arms to be in splendid fighting trim, should there be occasion for it, against 
some of his quondam colleagues.”’ 


10. “ By the special desire of His Majesty the King-Emperor, who always 
7 displays a tact and consideration sadly lacking in His 
A) We Fats ae ag Majesty’s Ministers, Lord Curzon is to remain in 
d one estan Reads (4) tor India to receive the Royal guests. The retiring 
x | | Viceroy has never bent his knee before the god of 
| popularity. Yet by his sterling achievements, and 
his single-minded devotion to the public good which should redound to the 
credit of Great Britain, he has won the highest esteem, which cannot but 
carry with it popularity of the higher type, of his countrymen, especially of the 
Services in India. The Directors of Public Instruction, who had met in 
Ny | Conference at Simla, invited him to address them on the educational reforms 
and progress for which he was responsible. His farewell to the Services dwelt 

upon the cordial relations tbat had always subsisted between the Supreme and 
the Local Governments, and between the Viceroy and his Council; it gave an 
eloquent tribute to the ability and devotion to duty of Englishmen in the 
. Indian Services generally and acknowledged their contribution to the success 
of his administration. His Excellency will speak at Kashmir and a few other 
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laces before he leaves India, and these speeches will remind a world, more 

ond of sensation than of the solid achievements of an administration, of the 

varied activities of the last seven years and will keep up the interest of the 

| chapter of Indian history headed ‘ Lord Curzon’ up to the very end of his stay 
| in India.” 


, 1, The Dharma, in continuation ot its article on the condition of the 
| a _ people of India and their rulers in the Kalé Yuga or the 
, Present condition of India Tron age (vide paragraph 13 of Weekly Report No. 41), 

under British rule. © : ; a t 
Dharma (116), 19th Oct. | Temarks :—The ruling class in India act like robbers, 
: They are using every possible means to rob the subject 
race of their wealth, though they outwardly make a show of having a due 
regard for their welfare. Instead of trying to ameliorate the material condition 
of the Indians, the British seek to promote the prosperity of their own country- 
men, enact measures calculated to deal a death-blow to indigenous industries, 
appoint officers who harass instead of protecting the people, revel in luxuries 
while the people are starving, deal uneven justice to the people by showing gross 
He partiality to offenders of their own race, levy taxes on the necessaries of life, 
a slaughter kine for food and are in short utterly regardless of the lives of the 
a. millions of human beings dying of starvation in the country. They have 
- deprived the people of arms. The people are growing feebler day by day and 
i : fall an easy prey to all sorts of diseases, The question, therefore, arises whether 
tae _. Englishmen in India deserve to be called rulers or to be stigmatised by some 

a other name. 


*12, “The news from Calcutta on Monday was ea gerly scanned, and it was 

a great relief to find that certain rumours about the 

The Partition day in Ben- probable incidents of the day were totally belied by 
ot “2 ap nee the reality. ‘The demonstrations were of a thoroughly 


aa (5), 22nd Oct. pacific character, even the youthful energies of 
ma ep SL os oe volunteers were not too prominent, and it is 
eo generally recognised that the leaders and the people displayed much self-control 
. oe and Sddinanee. We oc ulate our Bengali friends on these facts, and 


: bas ‘we assure them that the restraint they have learnt to exhibit has produced a 
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greater Inipression on thoughtful and ‘responsible people: than’ violence of any 
kind would have done, Apart from the immediate cause of the demonstra- 
tions, they have a significance which compels consideration. It is easy ‘to 
assemble crowds, but to control tens of thousands of illiterate persons and kee 
them from doing mischief is‘a very difficult thing. It shows, to our mind, 
that the Bengali leaders in this agitation are thoroughly in touch with the 
masses. We have frankly expressed our inability to understand the reasons 
which underlie the anti-partition agitation, and we have shown no disposition 
to exaggerate its importance. The strictly disciplined demonstrations of 
Monday, however, are a challenge, the force of which it is impossible to ignore. 
In meeting that challenge the correspondence on the subject between the’ 
Government of India and the Secretary of State, which has been published, is 
of little help. Mr. Brodrick’s despatch which sums up and sanctions the 
proposals of Government is as unsatisfactory as it can possibly be. The heroic 
tone of the despatches on the military re-organisation scheme is not even 
suggested in this despatch. On the contrary, Mr. Brodrick is half-hearted 
and hesitating, he hints objections without pressing them, and finally sanctions 
the proposals on the ground that ke does not wish to overrule the judgment of 
the Government of India in a matter on which they had bestowed so much 
consideration. ‘he impression left on the mind is such as to justify Mr. 
Brodrick’s suggestion in the correspondence relating to the Viceroy’s resignation 
that his sanction of the partition proposals must be regarded as inspired by a 
desire to please Lord Curzon.” 


13. * “ Notwithstanding apprehensions in certain circles the partition day 
in Ualcutta passed off very quietly. Having regard 
to what takes place in Western countries even in 
connection with an ordinary strike or depression in 
business, let alone exciting political or social ques- 
tions, the Bengalees and their leaders especially have acted with commendable 
self-restraint. As we had anticipated from the very outset with our knowledge 
of Curzonic methods, the partition has become an accomplished fact. Neither 
the world nor the Indian Empire was going to come toan end if the scheme of 
partition had been delayed until the whole question had been discussed thread- 
bare in an open and public manner. Well, Lord Curzon had his own way of ) 
doing things in this matter, though he will do well to bear in mind that he | 
dare not treat his own countrymen in this autocratic fashion after his return 

home. ‘The partition agitation cannot fail to leave traces of bitterness behind, 

and it is sad to reflect that a Viceroy who was expected to strengthen the ties 
of Indian loyalty and attachment to the British rule has provoked a sense of 
bitterness and indignation throughout the country, whatever the credentials which 
he has obtained or his admirer#have secured for him may say to the contrary....... 

Whether the inauguration of the partition scheme will mean the inauguration 
of the Roman policy of ‘ Divide and Rule,’ as has been openly said, time alone 
will show. In the meanwhile the Bengalees have laid the foundation stone of 
the Federation Hail and collected about Ks, 90,000 as a nucleus of the Patriotic 
Fund for the maintenance of the solidarity of Bengal and for. purposes of its. 
industrial development. ‘That they have left no stone unturned with a view 
to secure a hearing and to avert what they disliked must be admitted by all. 

They have shown wonderful capacity for organization, and the leading Bengalees 
have specially distinguished themselves by admirable self-control in the midst 

of intense and general excitement. Their failure we had foreseen, but it can 
mean no discredit to them, It is, however, not creditable to the statesmanship 
of those who have succeeded in rousing a feeling of bitterness and resentment 

throughout the length and breadth of the country. The rising waves of 

partition agitation and swadeshism might pass off, but not without leaving 

germs of political and industrial growth at least in soils that are ready for their 

reception. ‘Our adversaries are our helpers’, so said the sagacious Burke, That 

‘a great Empire and little minds go ill together’ was the dictum of the same 

philcsophic statesman. Both these sayings aptly illustrate the present situation 

in India, and we do not think that Lord Curzon, in his desire to aspire to the 

position of the much-disliked Lord Dalhousie, can also play the ré/e of an all- 

wise Providence.” © 
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1d, =~“ Few things are so badly needed in these days as a National Day for 
RYDE CA - India, and it is surely an irony of fate that Lord 
. A National Day for India Curzon should, of all people, furnish us with this 
and the inangaretion of 8 desideratum. To-morrow, the 16th October, being 
ee): the day fixed by Statute for the partition of 
Mahedtta (10), 15th Oct. Bengal, is to be observed throughout that province 
and elsewhere in India as a day of fasting and 
mourning. Nor can we doubt that this celebration, being repeated 
annually, will spread throughout the length and breadth of the country 
and become established in our calendar as India Day, or the Day of 
the United Indian Nation. As we have already pointed out, the people of 
Maharashtra should not regard recent events in Bengal as if they concerned 
that province exclusively........... We should learn from the partition of Bengal 
that at any time a similar blow may be aimed against ourselves. Therefore, 
we must clearly realise that we alone can determine for ourselves what 
our own future will be, and that the will of outsiders, least of all a 
will influenced by considerations antagonistic to Indian welfare, can never 
be allowed for a moment to be effective. The attempt to divide the 
country, thereby severing national interests, and creating and fomenting 
enmities that were hitherto non-existent, has brought to us all a vivid realisa- 
tion of that unity, which bas undoubtedly been a fact from the beginning, but 
of which we had not hitherto been sufficiently conscious.,.,...... This force of 
unity, which was hitherto dormant amongst us, will now become active and mould 
our destiny.......... Bengal is right in establishing the 30th Aswin as a day of 
austerity, for when the attention of millions is concentrated at. one moment 
in a common observance, the results must be significant. The day which 
Lord Curzon has, from his own point of view, been so ill-advised as to select for 
the partition is, as we all know, a Sankranti day, that is to say, it is a 
day which, to the Indian mind, is fraught not only with the death of the 
old but with the birth of the new. And undoubtedly, this particular 
Sankranti is big with possibilities. The will of an entire people, expressed 
with unexampled vehemence and unanimity, has been utterly set at naught. 
And the whole country has been led in consequence to realise that its future 
lies within itself, that the national cause and the national future are inseparable 
It remains to be seen what action will spring out of this realization. That 
the swadeshi movement will receive everywhere a new impetus is inevitable, 
that: European trade will suffer permanently is assured. But these are 
merely negative results, It is said that to-morrow the inhabitants of 
Calcutta will meet together and lay the foundation of a Federation Hall, where 
national assemblies shall in future be held, work done and exhibits shown. 
This is 8 move in the right direction. It remains to be seen how far this 
impulse will be carried. For ourselves we cannot*help believing that to-morrow 
is to be a real Sankranti of unexampled power and significance, a transition 
point in the evolution of the Indian mind, and that from it is to datea new era 
in our national life and thought.”’ 


15; The 16th of October must be regarded asa memorable day in the 
annals of our country, since on that day the partition 
Pans approach of the of Bengal was brought into force by the British Gov- 
wn of India’s emancipation. : : : 
Kal (124), 20th Oct. ernment. The object of Government in effecting the 
partition is to create a split in the ranks of the 
Bengalees, But the measure has had just the reverse effect. Instead of disuniting 
Bengal, it has united the whole of India. This shows that the dawn of India’s re- 
generation is not far off. God is our guide and our helper, and when we enjoy His 
rotection and favour, no mortal can arrest our progress towards emancipation, and 
lishmen are mortals after all. Selfish men are absolutely powerless before 
the Almighty. Chicanery and cunning are inevitably foiled, when He 
wishes to extend His grace to any nation or people. The machine guns of the 
British and their countless troops will avail naught before the fervour of 
patriotic sentiment, which is taking root inthe Indian mind. The Indian nation 
was left long in a condition of backwardness, but the day of their regeneration 
is approaching. The Indians should, therefore, shake off their lethargy and 
aspire to achieve great deeds. They should spread their fame to tho farthest 
ends of the earth and make their country reach the pinnacle of glory. 
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16. The Englishman of Calcutta thinks that the decline of indigenous 
arts and industries in India is due to the existence of 
Decline of indigenous the institution of castein thecountry. In our opinion, 


industries in India said to be —s. 45" : 
Aus %6 DASE vale. however, it is the British vultures who have killed 


Vihéri (161), 16th Oct. | OUrarts and industries, and they alone are respon- 
sible for the decline of the country’s trade. . The 

harm done to India by the greedy and despotic rule of Englishmen is a hundred 
times greater than the benefit derived from the spread of English education, 
Nay, English education serves in our opinion as an instrument in the hands of 


pt rulers to make the people forget the harm done to their interests by British 
rule, 


"17. ‘“ The swadeshi movement has captured Bengal, and efforts are 


in seniiieh. witiinnih being made to arouse 4 sympathetic interest in it 
Rast Goftér (34), 22nd in Western India. Mr. Tilak has headed the cam- 
Oct., Eng cols. paign in Bombay and Poona, and his exhortation to an 


audience in Bombay to abjure all English goods had such an effect at least upon 
one of the hearers that he cast off his European clothes on the spot. We may 
take it for granted that, in spite of this divestiture, he was able to stand before 
his applauding brethren in a decent and presentable appearance, and we may 
hope further that the change which has been wrought in him by Mr. Tilak’s 
eloquence will be permanent and lasting. It would not be fair to despise 
the swadesht movement, nor would it serve any useful purpose to examine the 
causes In which it has originated. Its principal motive may -be a spirit 
of retaliation in consequence of the partition of Bengal. But if the motive is 
questionable, the movement should not be condemned simply on that account. 
That it has continued in full vigour longer than we expected is an evidence 
of the intensity of feeling which has brought it into being. Whether it will 
last after the feeling has subsided in the natural course of things is a pertinent 
question for inquiry. The elements of the permanence and success of such a 
movement cannot be sought in the fleeting passions of man. It can only 
attain to a considerable measure of success, if it is based on an economically 
sound basis. People will ever go to the cheapest market and will have the 
best value for the price paid by them. A whole nation will not continue to be 
so patriotic as to submit to a prolonged spell of self-sacrifice or to such incon- 
veniences and discomforts as can be easily avoided. There will not be many 
men like Mr. Tilak, who would adhere for life to their vow abjuring 
the use of European goods. Wedo not think that even he can afford to be 
entirely independent of foreign articles, Perhaps he uses English pen, ink 
and paper, and certainly reads English books and papers, although they are 
foreign, out and out, in every way! Itis all very well to go into mourning, 
to bring out newspapers with black borders, to parade black flags throughout 
the streets and indulge in a deal of passionate declamation and shouting, 
None of these things will help the swadeshi cause, It wants hard-headed and 
practical men of business, and it wants capital. We have not yet heard that 
as the outcome of the fierce agitation, which is going on in Bengal, a single 
factory has been started, or capital is being subscribed for introducing any new 
industry.......... If you abjure Manchester goods, produce equally good cloth 
at about the same price in India, and the cheaper, the better, If you can do 
this, there will be no need for oratory to preach a boycott of these goods. We 
have had talk without end. Let us now be doing something.” 


18. The Sind Journal publishes the following imaginary colloquy between 

Bing J ih. lea Sind and Bengal. Sind :—“‘ Hail, sister Bengal, hail ! 
an” Apostle of Indian Nationalism, hail! ......... This 
swadesht movement is glorious indeed, ‘but it is 

glorious because of the rich and strong national sentiments it has evoked. 
May kind Providence guide thee aright, so that thy nationalism may not 
degenerate into self-sufficient exclusiveness........ That thy patriotism should 
move thee to make a bonfire of foreign goods already bought, and that the 
name and woes of the ‘ Mother-land’ should draw hot tears from thy sparkling 
eyes area spectacle for angels to behold......... Sister, 1. am phlegmatic by 
temperament, slow, cautious, calculating and genteel and respectable. But 
my heart, as my head, is really with thee.” Bengal :—‘ Hail, sister Sind my. 


west, dcarest, Swéetest; arise and come! The voice of the Mother sum- 
oneth us all. Hear her sweet. but sad refrain: ‘Sons of Ind, why sit ye idle?’ 
Shak ee eee and. all thy sisters imbibe from the true-born 
‘Briton the lesson of inténse, burning patriotism. Then shall the Mother be 
_ happy indeed |” | | 


. 49. It is true that the swadeshi movement, if successful, will bring 
oat 5 vn ay native industries to a flourishing condition and arrest 
Kesari (128), 17th ‘Oct,; the drain of India’s wealth to foreign countries, but 
Moda Vritta (137),16th Oct.; there is no likelihood of its causing the overthrow 
Brahmodaya (110), 10th Oct. of the British rule or impairing its stability. So far 

the movement has not turned the heads of Govern- 
ment officials so as to lead them to commit unjust acts, but there are 
signs that in some places the authorities are inclined that way. A Punjabi 
gentleman by name Kashiprasad Mishra delivered a lecture at Delhi on the 
‘swadesht movement’, ‘The speech was free from any reflections upcn 
Government. The lecturer was, however, arrested by the police on the 
following day, and the District Magistrate took proceedings against him under 
Section 107 of the Criminal Procedure Code and even refused to admit him to 
bail, At Hyderabad (Deccan), too, since the meeting in connection with the 
swadesht movement was held there, matters seem to be in a worse plight than 
at Kolhdipur. There are rumours of one person having been banished, another 
having been dismissed, a third having been privately warned, and so on, The 
state of things within the jurisdiction of the Resident is still worse. Govern- 
ment servants who attended the Hyderabad meeting are asked to explain their 
conduct. We learn that a proclamation has been issued to the effect that no 
meeting of any kind, including puran, kirtan parties, &c., should be held 
except with the permission of the Magistrate. If Government officials believe 
that the swadesht movement can be suppressed by such rash and _ short-sighted 
measures, they are quite mistaken. |The Moda Vritia vehemently supports 
the swadesht movement as calculated to stimulate indigenous industries, and 
deprecates the policy of the British Government towards these industries as 
selfish. The paper remarks that the Indians have in view of this policy no 
other alternative left to them but to boycott British goods. The Brahmodaya 
praises the Indian boys, who are now carrying on an agitation in favour of 
native goods, and remarks thatit is they who will ultimately do away with 
slavery in the country. | 


20. The swadesht movement is spreading with very great vigour through- 

3 out the country at present and as the Prince of Wales 
is expected to arrive in our midst at this juncture, it 
is a question whether we should manifest our loyaity to 
him by means of extensive illuminations or devote the 
money to the popularisation of the swadesht movement. As India is a depen- 
dency of the British Crown and as the Prince of Wales is the heir to the British 
Throne, it goes without saying that we should be loyal to His Royal Highness. 
But there is no reason why we should allow ourselves to be mulcted in 
money on account of suck loyalty. ‘The Prince isto land by day, and the 
illuminations are expected to take place at night. Is not this a foolish 
proceeding ? Besides, how can the Prince be benefited by our wasting our 
money on illuminations? Can it be said that his dignity will be enhanced 
in proportion to the quantity of oil consumed in illuminations? If that were 
so, the most despotic ruler would ensure his being called great by burning all 
the oil inhis kingdom. In short, it is an act of sheer folly toseek to manifest one’s 
loyalty by burning oil. If some people have a superfluity of oil in their houses, 
let them give it away to those poorer brethren of theirs, who cannot afford to 
light asingle lamp in their humble habitations. There are millions upon millions 
of such unlighted dwellingsin India. Let it not at the same time be thought 
that if we have no illuminations in honour of the Prince, none of our money 
will be spent in welcoming him, The Municipalities and the Government will 
doubtless spend money in giving a fitting reception to His Royal Highness, and 
all that money has come from the pockets ofthe people. The system of 
- g@aministration followed by our rulers is such that they take money from us, and 
after sendinga considerable portion of it to England spend the remainder 


& . % 


Kal (124), 20th Oct. 
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in India. Thus if Government are going to spend our: money in welcoming 
the Prince, why need we spend more on the same object, This is nota 
time when we can afford to spend money extravagantly. Every pice that 
we can spare at this juncture is needed to give an impetus to the swadeshe 
movement. Even the Prince would not like the idea of our spending 
money on illuminations in preference to investing it in some indigenous 
industry. Why, even our British rulers have been in favour of the swadeshi 
movement for many years past without our knowing it! Even the Times of 
India supports the movement and has written a lengthy article on it in its issue 
of the 17th instant. [Elsewhere the paper exhorts the Bombay merchants not to 
send any orders for English piece-goods, especially on the ensuing Dewali day. 
It observes that if the merchants persist, in spite of the above advice, in sending 
such orders, they would find later on that the goods lie unsold in their shops 
for want of customers, It concludes with the remark that there being 
astrong tendency among the native population to patronise country-made 
cloth, Indian merchants would be consulting their own best interests and at the 
same time rendering a distinet service to tle cause of their country by resolving 
to sell Indian cloth exclusively in their shops. | 


*21. “The Kal of the 6th instant contained the following announce- 
ment in its editorial columns:—‘It is hereby 
Recent bonfire of foreign- notified on behalf of the local students that, 
— articles in Poona. as settled at Sunday’s meeting, they should 
ujarati (24), 22nd Oct., -_ % al o 
Eng. cols. assemble in the Maharashtra Vidyalaya to-morrow at 
4 P.M. with a view to go out (in procession) on the 
Dasara holiday, and that all those who have a genuine hatred of foreign goods 
should bring with them all the English articles they can for the purpose of being 
destroyed.’ Mr. Tilak was amongst those who took part in the procession 
and addressed the gathering. ‘The processionists made a bonfire of certain 
goods. One of the processionists, accordiug to the Sudhdrak, had suggested that 
instead of the clothes and apparel being burnt, they should be presented to 
beggars. But it was proclaimed that ‘one could not make a gift of one’s sins 
to another person’ and that it was necessary to make a bonfire of the 
clothes. ‘The resolution was carried out by consigning English fabrics 
to the flames. lhe Sudhdrak has protested against these excesses. But it 
is not the only paper that has strongly disapproved of them. The Samarth 
of Kolhapur, the Dharwar Vritta and the Dnydnodaya are of the same opinion. 
The Kesaré’s defence is that ‘the ceremony of burning Hnglish goods was not 
an inauspicious event on the Dasara day,.and that the objectors belonging to tne 
party of reformers do not understand the principle or essence of the Dasara 
holiday. The swadeshi movement is only a campaign of swadeshi against foreizn 
goods, and just as in ancient days campaigns used to be inaugurated on the Dasara 
holiday, so in the same way the swadesht movement has been inaugurated by 
consigning foreign goods to the flames. If any one reads an ill omen in this, it 
must be considered his misfortune,’......... The Kesari states in a somewhat 
exulting manner that before the /Zolz was lighted and while it was burning, 
Messrs. Tilak and Paranjpe addressed an assemblage of five to six thousand 
people. We leave it to thoughtful, far-seeing and responsible Indians to say if it 
is Wisdom to rear the younger generation amidst such surroundings and influences 
and whether the swades/i movement conducted under such auspices will result 
in good in the long run or might not itself come to grief through such suicidal 
excesses by rousing the hostility of those to whom we must look up for guidance 


and help for years to come in the very interest of the industrial regeneration of 
India.”’ } 


22, Referring to Mr. Gokhale’s speech at Manchester on the boycott 

| movement, the Gujarati writes :—Had it not been for 

The Honourable Mr. Go- the docile and law-abiding character of educated 

Khale’s speech at Manchester Tndians, the strong feelings that have been aroused 
on the boycott movement. ; : ae 

Gujarati (24), 15th Oct. 2 the country against the British Government on 

account of the Russianisation of the administration 

by Lord Curzon would have found vent in disturbances, riots and unlawful acts. 

Despite the high-handedness of the local authorities the educated classes have 
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their faith in the high sense of justice and liberal ideas of the British 
iblic and Parliament. They are aware that the British nation, as a whole, 
does not desire to keep the Indians in a state of eternal servitude. The aim of 
the boycott movement is to arouse the attention of the British electors and 
Parliament to the present arbitrary system of administration in India. And 
it cannot be denied that the movement has more or less succeeded in realising 
this object. It has opened the eyes ofthe British public to the discontent 
prevailing in India. It goes without saying that the stability of the British Gov- 
ernment in India will he endangered, if the boycott is kept up for some Jength 
of time, for despite the vauntings of some thoughtless and higoted Hnglishmen, 
the existence of British rule in India depends solely upon the spontaneous good- 
will of the Indians, If this good-will does not continue in future, the British 
would not be able to remain in India for twenty-four hours albeit they might try 
ot overawe the people with their formidable weapons of destruction. It will thus 
be seen that the political aspect of the boycott movement presents a problem 
fraught with grave and momentous issues. We are convinced that the move- 
ment is sure in the long run to put an end tothe indifference of the British 
public towards the administration of England’s great dependency. 


23. Referring to the petition submitted by the Muhammadans of Bombay 
SES EEO to the Government of India through the local Gov- 
rs mitigate the hardships ©™2ment on the subject of the hardships and incon- 
suffered by Hajis in Bombay Venience suffered by the Hajis while in Bombay 
while on their way to Mecca. en route for Mecca, the Gujarati dailies of the week 
Jam-e-Jamshed (28), 19th bitterly criticise the attitude of Government towards 
ee ee Bemackhe the Hajis and join in expressing a hope that the 
(65), 20th Oct.; Akhbér-e- gYilevances contained in the petition will be redressed 
Souddégar (63), 21st Oct.; atan early date. The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—The 
Sdnj Vartamdn (90), 19th WHajisare put to hard straits in securing suitable house 
Cate accommodation for themselves during their tem 
: 5 porary 
stay in Bombay. They have, besides, to get up at odd hours of the night for 
getting their luggage disinfected and have to submit to quarantine for five days 
at Pir-Pao. It is incumbent upon the Government of India to look into and 
redress these grievances. We are in favour of altogether doing away with the 
quarantine at Pir-Pao as suggested in the petition, and substituting in its place 
a system of medical inspection of passengers. Disinfection of luggage should be 
insisted upon only in the case of 3rd class passengers. LDesides undergoing 
uarantine for five days at Pir-Pao, the Hajis have to submit to quarantine for ten 
ays at Kamran under the rules of the Turkish Government. ‘The quarantine 
at Bombay may be technically necessary under the Venice Convention, but it is 
quite superfluous in view of the quarantine at Kamran. It may be noted that 
the quarantine causes inconvenience only to the poorer class of Hajis, because 
well-to-do Hajis are able to successfully evade it by first proseeding to Aden or 
Suez by an ordinary passenger steamer and thence going to Kamran, 


24, Referring to the Honourable Mr. Dikshit’s interpellation about the 
confiscation of lands belonging to one Vedu Hansraj, 
Interpellations at the last the Gujardit writes:—“It is difficult to believe that 


yc ly Se pe Le- such instances of oppressive rigour are possible under 
Gujaréti (24), 15th Oct, the enlightened regime we are living under. We 
Eng. cols. . do not wonder that Mr. Curtis, Collector of Khandesh, 


has already become sufficiently unpopular owing to 
his unsy mpathetic and summary methods. If such an instance had happened 
in a Native State, we know what would have been said, Itis not a little dis- 
creditable to the Land Revenue administration that a land-holder should be de- 
ngs of nearly 71 acres of land worth Rs. 4,000 for non-payment of Rs. 61-8-0 
y his tenants—an amount which he would have paid, as he had done in previous 
ears, if the Revenue authorities had informed him that his lands would be 
orfeited for non-payment of the assessment. A more startling instance of harsh- 
ness has not come before the public in recent years. It isa pity that it should 
have occurred during the administration of Lord Lamington. A system under 
which such hea:tless rigour is possible without any hope of relief from the 
higher authorities cannot: be too strongly condemned.’ 
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25. “Qur local mill-owners have for the time averted the storm, which 


Resolution passed by the had threatened to engulf them in a sea of troubles, 


Wt Airauee? Association «..:+---+-.. By their last Friday’s resolution they 
restricting the working day have tided over their difficulties for eight weeks to 
in ae os as ae ist, Come: but they are aware that between now and the 
a ce ab Heview ( ‘ 1st of December something extremely satisfactory will 


have to be done to lay low the Frankenstein which 
the wage question is bound toraise. in other words they are now fumbl- 
ing about for some plan’ whereby the new cry which is certain to 
come to the front after 1st December may be allayed. The situation 
portends danger, but if the mill-owners are wise in their generation they 
will rise equal to the occasion and avert it altogether, leaving aside their 
intense selfishness and agreeing to meet the operatives in a liberal spirit for 
the loss of the wages consequent on a twelve hours’ working dav.......... 
Surely, our fatted calves of mill agents know too well that it is by the sweat 
of the brow of the thousands of operatives working in their mills that they 
have been able to reap and are reaping a golden harvest. The men have 
worked thirteen hours and got their wages at fired rates........; Mill agents 
should thank their stars that the operatives are still untrained to combine 
and force them to grant a bonus out of the exceptional profits......... Are 


fortune has befallen their employers, what have the latter done ?....:. .. Does 
it not behove the mill-owners to be broad-minded and considerate and to drop 
their Shylock ways? ”’ 


26. The Times of India pities the lot of the mill operatives of Bombay 

and dubs them ‘“ Bombay slaves.” By showing 

Vihdrt (161), 16th Oct. sympathy with the mill-hands, the Times has only 

helped to curtail their wages. Would not the 

sympathy of our contemporary have found better scope some three years ago 

when the operatives were in real distress owing to the mills having stopped 

working on account of the failure of the cotton crop? Again, to call the mill 

operatives slaves is indirectly to incite them to rise against their employers. 

It is a great shame that the mill-owners should have acted upon the suggestion 

of the Limes of India to shorten the hours of labour in the mills. The lot of 

the people of India is a thousand times worse than that of the so-called Bombay 

slaves, and the Times of India advocates a perpetuation of their lot of 
servitude. 


27. The Collector of Broach has ordered his subordinates to take prompt 


i a for collecting the arrears of land revenue for 
Reavers 9p be adopted for the years 1903-04 and 1904-05 and to issue notices for 
the collection of land revenue the recovery thereof where necessary, as the bajri and 
in Broach District. other crops are now steady for being harvested. He has 
Bombay Sam@char (6°), further instructed them to recover the current year’s 
17th Ost. demand from what might be realised from the sale 
of the crops and to treat the standing crops as immoveable property and attach 
the same for the recovery of the arrears. As the outturn of the crops is only 
six annas in the rupee, it can be easily conceived to what sore straits the rayats 


would be reduced by such stringent orders. — 


23. ‘The rainy season is fast coming to a close. The kharif harvest failed, 
and the time for sowing the 7adz crops has also gone 


Agricultural outlook in 
the Dharwar and Bijapar 
Districts and a “request to 
the authorities to start 
relief works. 

Karndtak Vaibhav (60), 
14th Oct. 


by. It is now immaterial, so far as both classes of 
crops are concerned, whether we get any rain hereafter 
or not, though the supply of drinking water may be 
partially replenished by a few beneficent showers, 
Nowhere in the Bombay Presidency has the rain 
been seasonable this year. In districts like Dharwar 


and Bijépur, which have a scanty rainfall even in ordinary years, there has 
been a complete drought; so the famine that threatens to overtake the people 
of these districts this year is likely to be of a severer type than they had had 


to face during recent years. It looks as if they will have to face a water famine 
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also. It would, thérefore, be advisable on the part of the authorities to start 
Telief works without any ‘delay so as to give the poor some means of earning 
_ 29, A Kelve-Mahim correspondent writes to the Arunodaya:—It is 
Bec a. rumoured that the Collector will visit the taluka in 
Condition of the rice crop @ Gay or two for a personal inspection of the crops. 
, Kelve-Mthim taluka It would be better if this inspection were to be postpon- 
ae (108), 15th ed tillafter 1st November, because the crops not being 
Oct. . mature yet, nocorrect estimate of the ultimate outturn 
ean be formed now. True, the rice seedlings appear pro- 
mising now, but if there be no rain, the crop is bound to fail, and hence an inspec- 
tion at this stage would be misleading. Some of the leading and experienced culti- 
vators should explain this to the Collector and request him to make the inspection 
after some time or to depute the Assistant Collector for that purpose. It is the 
duty of the people to acquaint the authorities with the real condition of their 
holdings. Government Resolutions as to how and to what extent concessions 
are to be made to the agriculturists are scarcely known to any one outside the 
Office ; atany rate, they become known to the people when it is too late. This 
is a serious defect of the present regime. 


‘ 


30. In Khandesh, and among the Police force in particular, the inoculation 
i campaign is at present being carried on with great 
Nomen agen he oe ortea «=O WgOur. But a report reaches us that a Police Con- 
death of a Police Constable Stable died recently at Bhusdval three or four days 
at Bhusfval from the after after inoculation. The report must naturally shake 
effects of inoculation. the confidence of the public in the edicacy of the 
8, pa ae Vatbhes (150) prophylactic. It would be better if Dr. Cogill were 
to publish full details of the case. 


31. <A contributor writes to the Pdrst :—“ What is the qualification, as 
ee ae _ regards knowlege of the English language, of a Parsi 
iy ‘acak Ecoelane et delegate of a Matrimonial Court in a Presidency or 
English on the part of dele- mofussil town under the Parsi Marriage and Divorce 
gates peed ae to Parsi Act, 1865? Section X XI raises a question that was 
eae (13) ine a taken upin 1870 by the Honourable Sir Richard 
Couch, the then Chicf Justice of the Bombay High 
Court. His Lordship put himself in communication with Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, 
with the result, as I understand, that measures were adopted to prevent a Parsi 
from being nominated a delegate unless he was sufficiently familiar with the 
English language to enable him to intelligently follow the proceedings in a case. 
.eseeeses Unfortunately, however, no provision in this connection is embodied 
in the Rules regulating the procedure of the Parsi Matrimonial Court, Bombay. 
It is in the absence of some such provision that, for years past, a fair proportion 
of the delegates are serving on the Parsi Matrimonial Courts, who have never 
had sufficient knowledge of the English language........... It is forty years since 
the Parsi Marriage and Divorce Act, 1865, was put on the Indian Statute Book, 
and in the course of the last two decades there has been a very large increase in 
the number of well-educated Parsis from among whom we can secure a fairly 
good number of delegates, vastly superior in intelligence to the class of dele- 
gates we have hitherto had, What must be the fate of Parsi husbands and 
wives in Matrimonial Courts, when questions affecting the most sacred relation 
of life come to be adjudicated upon by delegates (of course, there are ex- 
ceptions) whose knowledge of English is meagre? If your readers were to go 
through the list of delegates nominated since the formation of the Parsi Matri- 
monial Courts, they would be in a position to realise how the delegates, as a body, 
have failed in their function of assisting the Courts on questions of fact, 
custom and usage as contemplated by the Legislature. As a most summary and 
expeditious remedy in this connection, I beg respectfully to suggest to the 
Honourable Sir Lawrence Jenkins and the other Honourable Judges of the 
High Court to frame a rule as an addition to the Rules already in force regula- 
ting the procedure of the Matrimonial Courts, Bombay, whereby each delegate, 
before his name is registered on the records of the Court, should be required to 
‘ake an affidavit stating that he bas a thorough knowledge of the English 
wee, fe 
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32. Mr. Dayaram Gidumal, District Judge of Kbandesh, has been trans- 
ferred to Surat, while Mr. Pratt is appointed to succeed 
oo poor “a him at Dhulia. The post of Legal Remembrancer 
filling nt post of Remem- as been conferred upon Mr. Hayward. The fact that 
brancer of Legal Affairs. Mr. Hayward, who stands very low among the Second 
Khdndesh Vaibhav (130), Grade Judges, should be given that post in ‘supersession 
18th Oct. of the claims of Mr. ‘Dayaram, who is eminently 
qualified to fill it, clearly demonstrates that merit is not appreciated at the 
present day. 


35, ‘ Wedo not think that the public will approve of Mr. Swifte’s 
judgment in the Poona motor case. ‘The evidence 
Comments on the Poona of the Brahmin students, who were present at the 
motor case. . 4° . : 
Mahrétta (10), 15th Oct. Scene of the fatality, was disregarded, while evidence 
showing that the accused was habitually a sober driver 
was admitted. We doubt whether the latter evidence was at all relevant. 
The Magistrate alluded in his Judgment to the bias which people generally 
have against motors, But we think there is nothing unnatural in this. The 
responsibility of using with due caution things dangerous to public safety rests 
entirely on those who voluntarily use them for their own pleasure, and the 
public have a right to expect that liberty to use a motor on the high road will 
not be misconstrued into a license for furious driviug. The sentiment against the 
accused in this case was accentuated by his conduct towards the victim ‘of his 
pleasure, and a Court of justice should not take a lenient view of an incriminat- 


ing action, especially when the accused adds want of humanity to criminal 
rashness.”’ 


o4, “The prosecution of Mr. Dalal, the totalizator and ‘Crown and 
Anchor’ player at the Point to Point races in Poona, 
R Comments on the Poona i. another instance of straining at a gnat and swallow- 
ace gambling case. . ” 
Phenix (14), 18th Oct. ing acamel. Mr, Dalal is by no means the only, or 
the worst, offender against the Gambling Act in 
carrying on his trade in connection with races. “The proper party to be pro- 
secuted was the Secretary of the ‘Turf Club who give Mr. Dalal a iivense to ply 
his profession. Other more suitable parties to the prosecution would have been 
the book-makers and their clientele; to say nothing about the participators 
in the Race lotteries. But these are all ‘respectable gentlemen,’ and it would 
be preposterous to interfere with their little games. The lawis not oaly an 
‘hass * but a hypocrite.’’ 


35. ‘ May we ask what the authorities have done to find out the Euros 
Pee arg ee pean who committed an assault some time back on a 
to. uioele: ond tole Sindhi gentleman driving in 4 carriage, undeterred even 
action inan undetected case of by the presence of ladies? The Kuropean in question 
assault bya European upona seems to possess very little of gentlemanliness, or he 
native 7 Mera gg would have come forward with his name and address, as 
ne oe ‘cM anaes) he was asked todo, in order to enable his victim to take 
legal steps against him for the cowardly deed......,... 
Under the circumstances, it is incumbent on the higher authorities to make a 
move in the matter, If Europeans can thus assault Indians with impunity 
it can be easily imagined how things will go from bad to worse and give 
rise to very serious consequences. " . 


36, ‘* When we complain of the disproportionate representation in Govern- 
ment service of the various classes inhabiting this 
Alleged undue preponder- province, it should not be understood that the Muham- 
_— Se ee madans alone form the aggrieved party. Non- 
vAl-Haq (03) 7th Oct, Hyderabadi Hindus, who are not Amils, have also 
Eng. cols. ' to complain of the monopoly he!d in Government 
offices by Hyderabadi Amils, Larkdéna-furnishes at 
present an instance of how Amils become unduly strong at a place, and reports 
have reached us of some of the non-Amils groaning under the superior 
power of the clique of Hyderabadi Amils in that district. The following 
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details -about the Amil servants of Government at Ld4rk4na will give an 
idea of the undue influence acquired by them:—Mr. Tirathdas, Daftardar, 
Mr. Bulehand, Huzur Deputy Collector, Mr, Narain Singh, Head Ac- 

tant, Mr. Shewakram, Head Clerk, Mr. Jivatram, Head Munshi, 
Mr. Kundanmal, Local Fund Accountant, Mr. Waliram, Shirastedar, 
Mr, Kushaldas, Head Clerk to the Assistant Collector, and Mr. Siroomal, 
Resident Magistrate, are all Hyderabadi Amiis, and most of them are related 
to one another. When this clique has unfavourably affected the non-Amil. 
Hindus of Sind, the condition of Muhammadans need not be deseribed. A 
peculiarly funny story reaches us asto how some Amils manage to make 
the Collector a tool in their hands even after they come to know that he distrusts 
them. They recommend the Collector to do just the reverse of what they 
actually wish him to do. If they desire to injure a man, they advocate his cause, 
and if they wish to benefit him in any way, they go on speaking against him. 
Vigilant and experienced Collectors, of course, cannot be misled in this way, but 
in any case it is never safe to be exclusively surrounded by subordinates of a 
class notorious for clannish propensities, In the interests of the administration, 
if for nothing else, such dangerous cliquism should be discouraged.” 


87. A correspondent writes to the Sind Gazetite:—“Is there any 
consistency in the action of our rulers? Are the 
_ Gambling in public places laws of the land in any way binding upon the rulers 
m ge .., a8 well as the ruled, or are they intended only for the 
ind Gazette (17), 17th ] . : , : 
Oct. atter? In viewof the Garden Féte that is coming 
off on Saturday next, it is pertinently and insistently 
asked whether or not gambling will be permitted by the authorities. We are 
all aware of the firm attitude of our former District Magistrate, Mr. Barrow, 
but the general public is being led to believe that his successor, Mr. Mules, 
might be persuaded to grant permission. The question that I propose to ask 
is this. Isit within the power or discretion of the District Magistrate or 
the Superintendent of Police to grant any license or permission to indulge in 
gambling? It is quite true that the Police authorities will not attempt to 
make any arrests, if they are informed that the gambling has been permitted by 
the District Magistrate. Butis the police aware of the fact that any Magistrate is 
competent, without issuing a warrant, to arrest all persons engaged in gambling ? 
A further question arises, and that is whether a Magistrate has the boldness and 
independence to do what he believes his official superior (the District Magistrate) 
does not desire to be done. Is there any Magistrate in Karachi who is prepared 
todo his duty? Ordinarily when such occasions arise it is the clear duty of 
the police to make arrests or to apply to a Magistrate or to the Assistant 
Superintendent of Police for a warrant to enable them to make arrests, 
but is it likely that the Superintendent of Police will view with favour 
such action on the part of his subordinates? Iam told that recently the Race 
Committee, consisting of several prominent officials, actually granted a license 
for gambling on the race-course—gambling of a kind that had no connection 
whatsoever with the races. I aminformed the Committee actually accepted 
some payment for the permission granted, and thereby were actual abettors 
of this offence. Gambling in any shape is after all a vice that must be put 
down with a strong hand, and I trust the authorities will do their best to 
discourage a practice that in the eyes of the law has been distinctly condemned 
as an offence.” 


Education. 


88, “Inspection of Colleges is one of the new-fangled provisions of 
Rules framet by the Bom: the Universities Act, and rules have been framed by 
bay University Senate re the Senate under this provision. Inspection of 
gardivug the inspection of Colleges in effect means inquisitorial visits to Colleges 
affiliated Colleges, by men appointed by the University Syndicate, and 
Rule No. 1 subjects every affiliated College to one such 
, visit, once in three years at least, ‘and at other times’ 
at the option of the Syndicate. Itis, we admit, right and desirable for the Univer- 
sity to have the power of inspecting its affiliated Colleges, and a proper exercise 
of such power is likely to operate beneficially. At the same time it seems t> us 


Oriental Review (12), 18th 
Oct. : 
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perfectly conceivable that unless such inspection is carefully controlled and 
checked, it could be so manipulated, where opposing interests come into play, as 

to lead to the serious disadvantage of a certain class of Colleges. Sir Bhalchandra: 
- accordingly proposed an amendment that the Committee of Inspection ‘shall 
not wholly consist of persons on the teaching staff of Colleges,’ and ‘ persons 
connected with another institution teaching inthe same Faculty and under 

private management,’ shall not be placed on the Committee. This amend- 

ment, perfectly reasonable as it was, and to our thinking, absolutely necessary 
under the particular circumstances that will come into play was lost by a some- 

what narrow majority. <A nearly similaramendment, moved by Mr. Padhye, met 

with the same fate. This result, which must be pronounced as highly unsatisfac- 

tory, was chiefly brought about on the ground that these amendments cast a slur 

on the honesty and good faith of the staff of private collegiate institutions......... , 

We are prepared unhesitatingly to believe the asseverations of Dr. Mackichan and 

Father Dreckmannasto theabsolute unlikelihood of their or even of any of the 

persons connected with their Colleges being improperly influenced against other: 
sister institutions, But after all, in making regulations for the conduct of human 
affairs, even if they be academical, provision must be made for the universal fact 
that human nature is human nature and that it isnot and cannot be perfect in all 
cases and at all times.......... Mental calibre and moral vision vary in men and 
are liable to be distorted by varying circumstances and environments, The 

careful reformer must, therefore, be far-seeing and broad-minded enough to 
take all these facts and possibilities into account.”’ 


39. Referring to the new regulations passed by the Bombay University 
ree ee geyge Scnate forthe registration of secondary schools, the 
heshad Catal “Senato Oriental Review observes :—* Wo fail to see any 
regarding the registration of real need for the University to goin for school regis- 


schools by the University. tration, ‘The new Act does not make this imperative, 
‘ br Review (12), 28th and all these years that the University has existed, 
Cle 


thing it must add to the work of the University office and thereby increase 
the University expenditure, which there wil! be nothing to recoup, unless 
the schools are charged a fee for the doubtful blessing of being registered 
by the University. This aspect of the case has evidently escaped the attention 
of the Senate, as the new rules do not prescribe any such charge or fee. We 
do not think that the schools themselves have in any way shown a desire to be, 
as it were, ‘affiliated’ to the University in this way. They have already to 
run tle gauntlet of a very strict registration by the Educational Department, 
which subjects them to the serious penalty of non-recognition and withdrawal of 
the grant-in-aid, etc., unless they allow themselves to be registered. We can 
understand the reason of the registration of schools by the Educational Depart- 
ment, but it seems to us that a second or duplicate registration by the 
University is not only superfluous, but must entail quite needless hardship 
on theschool authorities and subject them to a further inquiry of a very 
inquisitorial and therefore certainly vexatious character. Under Rule IV 
of the new rules the University is to accept for all its purposes the 
register kept by the Educational Department, and Kule V_ provides that 


if any school is not on the Educational Department register, the Univer-. 


sity shall refer the matter to the Educational Department and ‘may accept its 


statement’ to make further enquiry. ‘These two rules leave all schools to. 


the tender mercies of the Educational Department, which, as is known to every- 
body, is the best of all best-managed departments. It isin the highest degree 
unlikely that a school not on the Educational Department register will ever find 
a place in the University register, or that any ‘statement’ of the Educational 
Department will be sifted and over-ruled by the University Syndicate in the 


interest of the school concerned.......... If the tendency of the Syndicate. 
is to enforce these regulations with injudicious striotnuess, and from all- 
appearances, we fear, this will be the case, the operation of these rales will result 


in much unecalled-for hardship, friction and unpleasantness, and arrest 
the spread of secondary education.......... If we are s9 luckless as to havea 
Syndicate composed of a majority of narrow-minded and self-sufficient 


educationists, or experts as they love to call themselves, and of mandate-bound 
officials or their parasites, then woe betide the unfortunate wight of a school: 
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things have gone on well enough without it. For one | 


thanager or proprietor who renders himself inthe least obnoxious to the Educa- 
tional Department. And alas! how easy it is to become obnoxious? A 
slight show of even legitimate independence, a display of even commenda- 
ble originality, the slightest inclination to jibe at the departmental dictates, 
and lo! ithe school is blotted out of the register or recognition, and 
in fact out of existence. The Director of Public Instruction is, as 
we know, all powerful—ia short, an autocrat. Under the new Act, and with 
these new rules, he will be a power in the Syndicate, and the comport, 
eo en and the very existence of a public school will hinge on to his good-will, 


sense and good temper or the reverse.......... These rules are such that in 
e hands of an unsympathetic Syndicate (and we fear it will be long, as things 
go, before we get a Syndicate that will command public confidence) they will 
be .worked to the destruction of all independence and originality in managers of 
private schools and will reduce these institutions to one common dead level of 
nerveless uniformity such as the Educational Department delights in and pres- 
cribes,......... Among the conditions that qualify for registration, Rule II 
requires a demonstration that the ‘school suppliesa want’ in the locality. Now, 
we should like to inquire what need could there be for this? It is surely the 
manager’s or proprietor’s own look-out whether a particular locality needs a 
school such as will make it a paying venture. A school is not to be 
closed as a liquor-shop, There might be already a school in a locality, which 
in a way might suffice for its wants. Ifso, another is sure not to pay, unless 
it is so much superior to the other as to compete with it successfully. In 
the latter case one would think that healthy competition could not be 
harmful and should be encouraged. Under this rule it will no doubt 
happen that an indifferent school in a locality, if it has friends on the 
Syndicate, could keep out another school that may be far better equipped and 
far more desirable as a teaching institution. Rules II and III require 
declarations as to the management being such as to offer a ‘ prospect that the 
school will be well-conducted,’ that the staff ‘is sufficient and sufficiently 
qualified.’ These conditions appear to us plainly. unnecessary. It may well 
be assumed that if the management is indifferent and the staff inadequate and 
inefficient, the school will not pay its way and must of necessity drop out of 
existence. Besides, how is the prospect of a school being ‘ well conducted’ to be 
ascertained from the constitution of the Board of Management? Is it meant that 
the Board is to make an affidavit of the views and sentiments of its members? 
If any of these entertain views about the Indian National Congress, the 
swadesht movement and the Viceroy’s vices or virtues not in avcord with those 
of the Syndicate or of the omnipotent Director of Public Instruction, is the 
school to be refused registration, or have its registration withdrawn under 
Rule VI which isso very broad and leaves any amount of latitude to the Uni- 
versity authorities P Again, who is to judge of the sufficiency of the teaching 
qualifications of a master? ‘The man running the concern and interested in 
its prosperity, or the members of the Syndicate? To press these conditions 
effectively will, we think, be pressing harshly and vexatiously. Rure V is as 
inquisitorial as it is uncalled-for. It requires information that the fees charged 
are reasonable, and that the resources of the managers are such as to afford 
a ‘reasonable’ expectation ‘that the school will be efficiently maintained,’ 
Supposing a school proprietor charges no fees at all, works the concern on 
purely philanthropic lines, is he not to be allowed todo so?.......... And 
how is the reasonableness of the fees to be determined without entailing 
an amount of contention and waste of time and troublef The same objec- 
tion would apply to the provision about ‘reasonable resources’ being at the 
disposal of the managers. In the first place why should they be forced to reveal 
this? There may be reasons for not doing so. Again, the managers may have 
no fixed resources. They may trust to the efficiency of their teaching for their 
income, or may depend on private benevolence, which the donor may not wish 
to be displayed publicly. How then are these minute matters to be judged and 
determined withcut creating much irritation and dissatisfaction ?......... We 
trust that these new rules will be withdrawn altogether, or recast in some 
broad and general form with a view to ensure the proper housing of schools, 
eic. The demand for schools and their efficient and prosperous management 
may be left to the ordinary laws of supply and demand and of self-interest,” 
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40. 'The chair of Professor of Persian at Elphinstone College has fallen 
ET eng ee vacant owing to the sad death of Professor Kasim S. 
tional Department for filling Lbariani, Of late it has been the practice of the 
the vacant post of Professor Mducational Department to reserve this post for 
of Porsian at Elphinstone Muhammadans, and we trust that this practice will 


Vollege. ‘ not be departed from in filling the present vacancy. 
OF ates ices (62), 15th ‘Phere can be no doubt that Mubhammadans are far 


better qualified than members of other communities 
to discharge with efficiency the arduous duties of a College Professor of Persian. 
Nor is there a dearth of Muhammadans, both in the Government Educational 
Department and outside, who are thoroughly well qualified to hold the post. 
Within the ranks of the Educational Department, we could suggest the names 
of Professor Moulvi Sirajuddin of Deccan College and Professor Sheikh Abdul 
Kadar of the D.J.Sind College. Outside the Educational Department there are 
several Muhammadans of high attainments, who can worthily fill the vacancy, 
such as Professor 8. M, Isphani of Wilson College, Aga Mirza Sadakali of 
Sind, Mirza Kausar of Ahmedabad, Mr. Jafferbhai Rahimtulla, Bayr.-at-Law, 
and Mirza Ali Muhammad din Mirza Husain Khan, Solicitor. In any case 
we hope that Government will exercise great care and discrimination in selecting 
a suitable Muhammadan for the post so as to keep up the traditional reputation 
of the College for sound and eificient teaching in the Persian language. 


41. ‘ We deeply regret to sce that the first book of the new vernacular 

* iach es ae a a series falls far short of our expectations in more respects 
published by MacMillan &Co. than one...... The first thing that strikes one on glanc- 
Gujardti Panch (26), 15th ingat the first page of the book is the appearance of the 
Oct., Eng. cols.; Gujarati name of ‘ MacMillan & Co.’ as publishers of the series 
Punch (26), 15th Oct.; gnd* Murzban & Co.’ as printers. We fail to realise 
Hitechchhu (73), 19th Oct. why MacMillan & Co. should have been entrusted 
with the work of publishing the series. Does the series belong to that class 
of books which require advertisement and publication by an enterprising 
firm? Will not the series command the same sale whether MacMillan & Co, 
or any other firm publish it? Was there not an imperative necessity for 


saving middleman’s profit in the department of education—a department which 


is held on high authority to be in sore need of more financial help and encourage. 
ment? We cannot comprehend the action taken by Government in contracting 
with MacMillan & Co. for the publication of the series, except on the ground 
that they wanted to patronise an English firm at the expense of the Indians, 
Why should Government not have dealt with Messrs, Murzban & Co. direct ?.., 
..... The character of the printing is disappointing, while the paper and 
the binding are hardly attractive. The price of the first book is, compa- 
ratively speaking, very high, not to say probibitive............. We have 
noticed in our Gujarati columns a number of typographical errors which appear 
- in the. first book and the grossness of which does little credit to the proof- 
reader and throws an interesting light upon the carefulness of MacMillan 
& Co. in getting up the work. We shall now pass on to the contents 
of the First Book. Suffice it to say that the learned authors of the books have 
exercised very little discrimination, tact or judgment in its preparation, 
Words which would be difficult to pronounce or spell even by a student 
reading for the 83rd or 4th Gujarati standard are intended to be carefully 
mastered by a child,......... In lieu of ease and simplicity we are confronted 
with difficulty and complexity. We have dwelt at length on this aspect of the 
question in our Gujarati columns, and a reference to them will convince any 
dispassionate reader of the justice of our remarks. Wedo notin any manner 
desire to detract from the erudition or versatility of the learned authors of the 
book, They expect too much from young children, and this will b2 one of the 
causes of the failure of the newseries. ‘The lines of poetry that are incorporated 
in the first book arealso remarkable for their difficulty. It seems to us that 
the learned authors have based their lessons upon the Knglish Reading Series, 
In this we believe that they are mistaken. ‘I'he conditions under which 
the Indians live, their environments, their pecuniary position, and the mire 
of ignorance in which the. masses are wallowing—these factors might have 
been usefully borne in mind by the learned compilers of the book and should 
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dissuaded them from taking the English Reading Series as their models.” 
Phe same paper in its vernacular columns draws attention to some further 
“Grawbacks of the primer, It begins by pointing out certain typographical 
‘errors in the book, and is astonished to find that it should be disfigured 
‘by this blemish, although the contract for printing it was given on highly 
favourable terms to a firm of the standing of MacMillan & Co. It con- 
siders the lessons in the primer to be too lengthy and difficult to be 
“intelligently followed by a beginner, and animadverts upon the use of a 
‘large number of compound anda few Anglicised words therein. It objects 
to the poems included in the primer on the ground that they are composed to 
“Gnfamiliar and complicated tunes, It thinks this innovation to be quite 
unsuitable for introduction in the very first book of the new series. In conclu- 
‘gion it disapproves of the introduction of a lullaby at the end of the book and 
says that songs of this type are meant for girls and are calcalated to produce 
complete effeminacy in boys, who have been already rendered womanish by 
the present system of education. The Hifechehhu writing on the subject makes 
comments similar to those noticed from the Gujardti in paragraph 55 of Weekly 
Report No, 41.] 


42, “A cursory glance has shown us that the lessons in the first two 
Prala Doisithe (98), \tth books of the new series have, on the whole, been 
Oct., Eng. + yin es Ae rendered more difficult than before. This will baffle the 
very object for which an improvement has been 
made in the series. We are, however, glad to note that the books in the new 
series have been made more attractive than before by the introduction 
of good pictures, but one cannot help remarking that the expectations that 
were naturally formed on account of the work of bringing out the series having 
been entrusted to Messrs. MacMillan & Co. have not on the whole been 
realized. Messrs. MacMillian & Co. have got the printing done at some of 
the Indian Presses in Bombay, but we think if the work had been done depart- 
mentally as heretofore, there would not have been any necessity for enhancing 
the prices of the books as is done at present. ‘The price of the first book is put 
down at 24 annas, whichis nearly double that of the corresponding book in 
the old series. This cannot but be a heavy burden on the poor people, when 
one takes into consideration the fact that the children who study the book 
require on an average three or four copies of it before the course is finished.” 


Kailways. 


48, 


“ Tndia is such a vast continent that, in the short period the Prince 
of Wales has at his disposal, very few places will have 


A request to Indian Rail- 
way administrations to 
charge reduced fares 40 
passenyers proceeding to 
places included in the pro- 
gramme of the Royal tour. 

Al-Hagq (58), 7th Oct., 
Eng. cols. 


the good fortune of being included in the Royal pro- 
gramme, and many important towns and cities must 
needs be crowded out. Facilities should, therefore, 
be afforded to the public to proceed to convenient 
centres to have a look at the Royal guests and witness 
the processions that may be arranged in their honor. 


For instance, when Their Royal Highnesses arrive in 
Karachi, the inhabitants of Sind and of the adjoining provinces and Native 
States should be given an opportunity to travel to Kardchi at a reduced rate. 
The mere sight of the future Emperor and Empress of India is capable of 
producing an impression upon the Asiatic mind, the political significance of 
which cannot be questioned, and it is hoped that the Indian railways will give 
their early attention to this important matter and make an announcement that 
=" a welcomed by all classes of people throughout the length and breadth 
of india.’ 


Municipalities. 


44, The Kapadvanj (Kaira) correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr 
writes :— Plague is at present raging in Kapadvanj, 
but the local Municipality is showing much laxity 
in keeping the roads in a clean and sanitary condition. 
Heaps of refuse are lying in various parts of the town 
and are not removed for days together with the 


Insanitary condition of 
Kapadvanj town ( Kaira). 

Bombay Samachar (65), 
i7th Oct. 
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result that a noxious and offensive stench pervades the whole town. Plague in 
the town will certainly increase, if steps are not promptly taken to abate this 
nuisance. ‘The main roads have been recently repaired, but the work has not 
been done efficiently. The road from Sarkhdlia gate to Vohrdvév is ina 
bad state of repair and is covered with thick layers of dust. The streets, too 
are badly lighted at night. 


Native States. 


45. The Praja Bandhu, along with a number of other Gujarati weeklies 
strongly disapproves of the rumoured intention of Gov- 
Rumoured intention of ernment to dispense With the ceremony of firing salutes 


Government not to fire jin honour of the Kathiiwdr Chiefs during the forth. . 


salutes in honour of Kathid- ., . . 3 ° _ 
war Chiefs during the forth. CO™MIng Royal visit (vide paragraph 58 of Weekly 


coming Royal visit Report No. 41). Itsays :—Itappears that in the ranks 
Praja Bandhu (33), 15th Of the higher officers of Government there is none who 
Oct.; Kathidwar Mttra (78), possesses the requisite tact and judgment to plan the 
_ and 12th Oct.; Surya syrangements on important State occasions without 
rakdsh (37), 14th Oct; ° . 2 hs 
Satya Vakta (35), 14th Oct.; InJuring the feelingsof any one. We all know how 
Gujardt Mitra (25), 15th the Chiefs assembled at Delhi on the occasion of the 
Oct. Coronation Durbar were subjected to humiliation and 
indignities. Such treatment of the Chiefs is apt to give 
rise to grave discontent in the minds of the native public. We had thought 
that the authorities would avoid a repetition of the mistakes made at the 
time of the Delhi Durbar. But it seems there will be a bungling on the forth- 
coming occasion, too, It is said that no salutes will be fired in honour of the 
Kathiawdr Chiefs, and that some of these Chiefs have in consequence abandoned 
their intention to proceed to Bombay to meet the Prince. We donot credit 
the last statement, because Native Chiefs are lacking in the courage and 
independence to threaten Government in this manner. None the less it is 
incumbent upon Government todrop their intention of not firing salutes in 
honor of Chiefs and accord to them all the honours to which they are entitled dur- 
ing their stay in Bombay. |The Gujardt Mitra disapproves of the reported 
attitude of the Kathiaéwar Chiefs in refusing to proceed to Bombay unless salutes 
are fired in their honour. It thinks that such an attitude savours of perversity 
and want of common-sense, In its opinion the Chiefs are bound out of consi- 
derations of loyalty to their Sovereign to go to Bombay to welcome the Prince, 
It thinks that Government are justified in dispensing with the firing of salutes 
on the occasion, as it would cause no end of inconvenience and difficulty to 
observe the ceremony in view of the unusually large concourse of Chiefs that 
will congregate in Bombay next November,| 


46. ‘“ We understand that His lighness the Maharaja of Kolhapur has 

| been pleased to release the inams, &c., of his Brahmin 

PS Vedokta affair at subjects, which he had confiscated on account of the 
Vahrdtia (10), 15th Oct. 4 Vedokta controversy. ‘These inams, it shoull be 

| noted, include that of the Shankaracharya, but ex- 

clude that of the Rajopadhye. It is difficult to explain this special unfavour- 
able treatment meted out to Shrimaut Rajopadhye except on the supposition 
that His Highness wants to keep the embers of the controversy still burning and 
to have revenge to his heart’s content on the Rajopadhye. ‘The attitude of His 
Highness towards the Shankaracharya is intelligible enough; it is one of 
supreme gratitude to the high Pontiff, who has been the means of restoring the 
ruling family of Kolhapur to the status of Kshatriyas, entitling them to have 
religious rites performed according to the Vedokta ritual! The wisdom of the 
Shankaracharya in accepting a release of his estate on such terms may be 
doubted. but the Maharaja’s gratitude is intelligible. We hope, however, 
His Highness will extend his generosity also to the Rajopadhye and bury 


the Vedokta controversy, in happy oblivion.” 


47. Weare gratified to learn that Government have appointed Mr. ‘Tudor 
oo Owen as Administrator of Pdlitdna State during the 
Recent theft from the minority of the present Chief. Just before the death 
Pdliténa treasury — alleged of the late Thakor, Mr. Laud, Administrator of 
nn athiétodr Samachar (79), BAjkot, had come to P4liténa, and it is said that he 
18th Oct. was making khatpat to secure for bimself the 
Karbhariship of the State. His arrival in and departure 
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> + from Pélitétia were attended by certain mysterious circumstances. Although 
| as the was known'tobe an intimate friend of the late Thakor, he did not wait 
‘until the funeral ceremonies were over, but hurried back to Rajkot in a 
special train soon after the Thakor’s death. This has given rise toa great 
scandal, It is further said that although Mr. Laud left Rajkot for 
Péliténa, he gave the Agency authorities to understand that he was going to 
Virpur. However that may be, there is no doubt that Mr. Laud’s conduct in 
scat ing away from Péliténa soon after the Thakor’s death was not what 
it should have been, having regard to Hindu custom and his relations with the 
deceased Chief, not to speak of his high official position. Perhaps Mr. Laud 
‘had some secret reason foracting as he did, but in any case his conduct 
is calculated to rouse a suspicion, whether well or ill-founded, that he 
was somehow or other implicated in the theft from the P4litana treasury. 
Another noteworthy circumstance is that while passing Songadh Mr, Laud did 
not. go to see Mr. Tudor Owen, who had encamped there. At least he might 
have gone to inform him of the Thakor’s death. Another suspicious cir- 
cumstance is that Mr. Laud did not travel alone in the special train, but was 
8 accompanied by a favourite attendant of the Thakor, whé too appears to have 
forgotten his duty towards his deceased master. We have brought all these 
facts to the notice of Mr. Tudor Owen to enable him to ascertain the truth, 
We have received several complaints regarding Mr. Laud’s administration of 
R&éjkot, but we reserve our comments thereo n. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


48. The Bombay correspondent of the Kesari writes:—None of the 

Congress leaders of Bombay have taken any lead in 

Swadeshi meetings at the swadeshs movement. But Dr. Deshmukh, 

Bombay and other places Mr, M. R. Bodas and others, with the help of some 

in the Presidency. Gujarati, Muhammadan and Bengali gentlemen, 

Kesari (128), 17th Oct. = caused a public meeting to be convened on 15th 

October at Chikhalvadi, Grant Road. Mr, Tilak, 

who was specially brought from Poona for the purpose, occupied the chair. 

The meeting was attended by over 6,000 persons. Four resolutions were 

.- adopted. The first resolution expressed the opinion of the meeting that every 

| ~well-wisher of the country ought to use country-made articles in order to 

encourage native industries. The second resolution was to the effect 

that mill-owners and manufacturers should supply goods manufactured at their 

mills and manufactories to the people of Bengal and other provinces at 

moderate prices. The third resolution was to the effect that a ‘ swadeshi 

conference,’ consisting of leading men in the Presidency, should be formed 

for giving a proper direction to the swadesht movement. The fourth resolution 

empowered the President to send copies of the above resolutions, over his 

signature, to the Bombay Presidency Association, the Mill-owners’ Association 

andthe Bombay Piece-goods Association, with a request that those bodies 

might give effect to them. Messrs, V. A. Marathe, Ali Muhammad Bhinji 

and M. R. Bodas of Bombay, and Mr. S. M. Paranjpe of Poona delivered 

excellent speeches at the meeting. Mr. Tilak said that he consented to preside 

at the meeting simply to pave the way for others, who were desirous of 

presiding at similar meetings. He added that the swadeshi movement was not 

the outcome of the partition of Bengal but that the unsuccessful agitation of 

the National Congress during the last twenty years and similar other causes 

a were at the bottom of the movement. He concluded by earnestly exhorting the 

a audience to use country-made goods. Some Bengali gentlemen next sang the 

8 song ** Vande Mataram, &c.” Some Gujarati gentlemen actually cast off their 

P foreign-made coats at the meeting by way of expressing their assent to the 
resolutions passed thereat. : 


49. A monster meeting of the students of Poona was held onthe 16th 


October to express sympathy with the ‘‘engalis for 

ee erres) 17 Occ: the partition of their province. Mr. Parap] pe, editor 
ed 5 ’ *) . ° 

a Batya Shodhak (153), 15th of the Kdi, wasin the chair, Mr. Narayan Bava 
a Oct.; Prakash (148), 18th Ghamande; the well-known religious preacher, traced 
Be. , ots ; ane Vritta aston the history of the ssoadesht movement in the Presidency 
eee (ian ise Oo, ko ke ond impressed upon his hearers the. necessity of 
i heartily supporting it.- Mr. Bhopatkar, Superinten- 
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dent of the Maharashtra Vidyalaya, observed that the 15th October was a day alike 
of mourning as well as rejoicing for India—mourning for the partition of Bengal 
and rejoicing for the fact that the whole of India had become united on that 
day in its resolve to further the cause of the swadesht movement. Mr. Paranjpe 
deplored the apathy of the people of the Presidency towards this movement. 
He expressed his astonishment that Bombay which had 150 miils should 
have kept itself aloof from the movement, while Bengal, which contained 
no mill, was pushing it forward in right earnest. A vote of thanks to the 
chairman brought the proceedings to aclose. [The same paper reports else- 
where :—At a meeting held in Bombay a number of barbers from Poona, Konkan, 
Ratnagiri and Southern India resolved to purchase in future razors of native make 
instead of those of European manufacture which they have been hitherto using. 
In addition to the above, public meetings in support of the swadeshi move- 
ment are reported to have been held at the following places during the week 
under report :—Nasik, Shol4pur, Dhulia, Belgaum, Bhusdval, Jalgaon, Dahi- 
vadi, Vengurla, Devrukh, Naosari, Petlad, Chas, Patan, Cambay, Mehmadabad, 
Dwarka, &c. At Nasik the meeting was held on 16th October in the open 
space in front of Rama’s temple and a huge bonfire was made of clothes of 
English manufacture cast off by persons assembled at the meeting. On 
Tuesday, 17th October, a meeting of women was held in the same town, and 
solemn pledges were taken by them to promote the regeneration of the 
country. At Sholapur, pledges were taken by a number of ladies to use only 
country-made articles and to abstain from the use of glass bangles of European 
manufacture. At Belgaum, Mr. V. R. Natu delivered a lecture on the swadeshi 
movement and exhorted the audience as to their duty in the matter. | 


50. <A meeting of the Bombay Muhammadans was held on Sunday, the 
15th October, in the rooms of the Muhammadan 
Celebration of Akbar’s Writers’ Association for the purpose of celebrating the 


centenary by the Bombay 8rd centenary of Akbar. Moulvi Nazir Hasan Sakha 
Muhammadans. 


sab 5). presided. ‘The proceedings of the meeting were opened 
7th Oot oe ee by Mr. Sayad Ibrahim, who dwelt upon the named 
| and intellectual greatness of Akbar and his tolerance 
towards the religious beliefs and practices of, his non-Muhammadan subjects. 
He reviewed Akbar’s system of government at length and attributed his success 
asa ruler to his earnest effort to bridge over the gulf between Hindus and 
Muhammadans. Mr. Varteji, a Hindu speaker, discoursed on the loyalty evinced 
towards Akbar by his Hindu subjects and wound up with an expression of 
gratitude to the Almighty for having placed the Hindus of the present day 
under the benign and just British Government. ‘The President having made 
appreciative remarks about Akbar’s rule, the proceedings terminated. 


51. Seeing that Sir FE. Lely’s recommendations to Government on the 
subject of the location of liquor skops had not the 
Temperance movement at desired effect, the people of Belgaum have taken it 
Belgaum. : 
Chikitsak (118), 18th Oct. Upon themselves to check the vice of drink among 
their fellow-townsmen. We cannot sufficiently praise 
them for what they have been able to do in this direction, and the success that 
has already crowned their efforts is not inconsiderable. The cause of temperance 
is rapidly becoming popular both among Hindus and Muhammadans in the 
town and many have taken pledges not to touch liquor, Asa consequence of 
these pledges the consumption of liquor in the town has gone down by 76 
per cent. The movement is also spreading to the neighbouring villages. We 
wish every success to the promoters of the movement and hope that they will 
never go back upon their resolve to drive away the vice of drink from their 
ranks. | 


* 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


O ffice of the Oriental Translator toy Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 25th October 1905. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates ‘and Political Agents are: requested to. 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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Rartlwoaye— 


Complaint about the conveyance of third class passengers in cattle waggons 
by the B. B, & C. 1. Railway Company during the recent fair at Dakore... 33 


Munietpalities— 
Bombay : Defects in the drainage system in—-and the evil effects thereof 
upon the public health in the city ... eéi eee 35 
Bombay City Improvement Trust: The — and the Princess Street ia 34: 
Hyderabad (Sind) : 
Alleged corruption at Municipal elections in —.., yg = 37 
Municipal affairs at— ... ce ee ins in 36 


Native States— 


Comments on the alleged intention of Government to dispense with the 
firing of salutes in honour of Native Chiefs during the forthcoming Royal 


visit sae sex ‘sas ba ree 88 
Discovery of ordnance and ammunition on the Pdlitéina hill and the proposed 
_ prosecution of a Jain munim and certain officials in connection therewith. 30 


Intelligence extracted from the Press— 


Swadesht movement : 


A conference of Wasa-Wadnagar-Vaishyas in Poona and the — ee 45 
Establishment of an association in Bombay for popularising the use of 
country-made articles oes tee Sa ia 43 
Proposed starting of a joint-stock swadesht Company at Surat one 4.4 
Swadeshi meetings in Soaks and the mofussil... ‘és ,., 66 anh 9 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


_ (As it stood on the Ist October 1905.) 


” 
— = — 


—_— 


% 


con 1433—Ila 


. 
No, Sesh of Publication. Where Published, Edition. 
=i | 
| 
ENGLISH. | 
1:{| Bombay East Indian ...|Bombay.., _...| Weekly .... 
2 ' Cosmerpolitan Review sa Do. «+ oe} Monthly... 
3 | Daily Telegraph and! Poona .| Daily 
Deccan Herald. 
4 | East and West .| Bombay... »»+| Monthly vee 
5 | Indian Social Reformer...) Do. ... eoe| Weekly ... 
6 | Indian Spectater; Voice of Do. aes coe} Do. ove 
India and Champion. | 
7 | Indian Textile Journal oe Do. so eo-| Monthly 
8 | Kardchi Chronicle a Karachi .. | Weekly ... 
9 | Kéthidwadr Times 4 Rajkot ... | Daily «oe. 
10 | Mahratta... ” Poona ea Weekly... 
11 | Men and Women of India, Bombay ... 2 Monthly 
'12 | Oriental Review ~ Do. — eos ooo) Weekly eos 
13 | Parsi coe sce} Dos :: 00 wee| Monthly 
14 | Phenix ... eae Si eit. .»-| Bi-weekly 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona ... wee} Daily — ove 
and Military Gazette. | 
16 | Railway Times ... ..., Bombay... ...( Weekly .., 
17 |Sind Gazette  ... «0, Karéchi.. _...} Bi-weekly 
18 | Sind Journal (formerly; Hyderabad .| Weekly ... 
named Hyderabad Jour-' 
nal), | 
19 | Sind Times | Karachi ,, soe} Bi-weekly 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. ! 
20 ove Prakash coe he Bombay «e- +) Weekly ... 
91 Bharat Prakash ad Baroda .. Do. ees 
99, | Coronation Advertiser ..,) Ahmedabad Do. 
93 | Evening J4éme ws .».| Bombay ... soe} Daily ove 
94, | Gujarati coh eae o-| Weekly ... 
96 | Gujarat Mitr’... Surat . vo) ere 
gg | Gujaréti Punch ... | Ahmedabad «| Do. os 
97 | Hindi Punch Bombay sie a 
93 | Jdm-e-Jamshed wo. of Do. ws» — «| Daily ea 
99 | Kaiser-i-Hind _.., a Do. oe oA Weekly sis 
a9 |-Karachi Sam4chér eo.| Karchi... 7 Ge 
91 | Kaéthiawdr News... ‘ ...| Rajkot ... el Ds ake 
32 | Kathidwar Times oooh DO. ove ---| Bi-weekly 
939 | Praja Bandhu ...  ...{J Ahmedabad... Weekly ae 
34 : Rast Goftaér 2 _ ese| Bombay we ae 


> . 
© « 
+ oe 
ee 


N ame, caste and age of Editor, — 
2 ine ci aio , ie 
| 
. F. J. de Abrao ; East Indian ; 42 eee eee 800 
.| Sayyad Ibrahim Sayyad Ahmed ; Muhammadan 480 
(Konkani); 23. 
Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 49; formerly 550 
employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
.| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Pdrsi; 52; J. P.| 1,000 
.| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Br4hman ; 37 500 
 ; oe Merwanji Malabari; P4rsi; 52;} 1,000 
J. £: 
John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer coe 800 
.| Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana); 51 ... 400 
| Prataprai Udeshankar, B.A.; Hindu 200 
(Nagar) ; 38. ; 
.|| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;} 1,000 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman); 31. 
.»| Sorabji Mancherji Ratndégar; Parsi; 40; and 500 
R. D. Hughes. 
.| R. S. Rustomji; Parsi; 35 cos 400 
| Jehangir Sor#bji Talayarkhan; Parsi; 80 _...] _~—«-1,000 
.| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja) 5 52 wee 350 
‘| Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 49 ove oes 100 
.| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 43 oo 1,000 
.| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 41 500 
-/ Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 864 
39. 
.| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 88 __.... 200 
Dr. Kaliandas Jaikisondis Desdi, B.A., L. M.| 1,000 
& S.; Hindu (L4d Bania) ; 30. 
Nanalél Chhotalél ; Hindu (Bania); 22 wal 3 
Narotamd4s Pranjiwandis Shethna; Hindu 725 
(Bania) ; 30. 

.| Jehangir Behramji Marzbin; Parsi; 54 see} 1,000 
-|_Ichh4ram Surajram Desai; Hindu (Surti} 4,500 
Bania) ; 51. | : 

.| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 45 ae 
-| Somal4l Mangaldas Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 850 
Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Parsi; 45 800 
.| Jehangir Behramii Marzbdn ; Parsi; 54 3,000 
.| Framji C owasji Mehta; Parsi; 54 wes} 2,900 
.| Balkrishna Kashindth Méalvankar; Hindu; 100 

(Maratha) ; 31. } 
.| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi ; 42 ... - wa 400 
Manishankar Jayashankar ; Hindu (Negar Brah 600 
man) ; 39. 
.| Jethal4l Umedrdm; Hindu (Mewdda Brah-| 1,100 
man) ; 39. ; | 
Pallonji Barjorji Des&i; Parsi; 52 ... va 
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52 
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57 


Be oat oo |, 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


i ‘ “> Nt Ow 


Anato-Manra‘tHI, 


| Dny4n Prakash 


O Bombaense 


Deen Mitr 
Dnydn Chakshu 


Bombay ... 


Poona 


Dny&nodaya 
Dnydn Prakash 


ae« se 
ee% 


Indu Prakash 


Marftha Deen Bandhu 
Native Opinion ... 

Shri Say4ji Vijay 
Subodh Patrika ... - 
Sudhérak....' _ 
‘Udyamotkarsha ... 


ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
O Anglo-Lusitano ea 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
Al-Hagq eee 
Prabhat 
| Sindhi 


eee eee eee 


| Muslim Herald .... 
Enoiisu, Mara'THI AND 
GUJARATI, | 
Baroda Vateal 
Hind Vijaya . 


ENGLISH, MaRritTHI anD 
KANARESE. 


Karnétak Patri ... 
Karndtak Vaibhav 


; 


 EnexisH, Porrucuess 
. amp Conoanim, 


A Lus 


gave Tes 


eee. 


‘nsw bes 


| Poona ves 


ae. ees 


Bombay... 


Kolhapur 


AnGtio-Urpv. | 


Bombay... 
Kolhépur 
Bombay... 

Do. 


Poona 


ee; 


Bombay... 


Bombay... 
Do. 


(Sind), 


Do. 


Bombay es. 


Dharw4r 
Bijapur ... 


Hyderabad 


Sukkur (Sind) 


Daily 
Weekly ... 


Do. 
Monthly... 


Weekly ... 
Do. 


Weekly .., 


Bi- weekly 
Weekly ... 


Daily 


Weekly ... 
Do. 


| Weekly ... 


bee 


, 


Keshavlal Harivithald4s ; Hindu (Das ShrimAli 
Bania); 39. 


M4nekl4l Ambiram Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26. 


Umedram 


Nagindes 


(Bania) ; 25. 


Saddshiv 


i o. Brahman) ; 38. 

aman Govind Sapkar ; 
Brdhman) 

Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott 


Narayan 
Brahman); 38. 
- +O 


Hari 


Manager being 


Vishvanath 


: 47. 


eee see 


Do. 


Hindu (Maratha) ; 39. 


Jagannath Raghunath Ajgaonkar; 


(Saraswat Brahman); 24. 
Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Bréhman); 33. 


Brahman); 36. 


Damodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha); 


39. 


Dw&rka@n4th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 


30. 


Vin&yak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 


pawan Br&hman) ; 38. 


Ganesh Na&rdyan Joshi; 


Brahman) ; 30. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese; 46 ... 


A Gomes; Goanese; 44... 


DaéyAbhai ; 


Maya§dev ; 
Hindu (Deshastha 


Hindu 


Hindu 


Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 


| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Damodar S4vl4r4am Yande; 


Hindu 


| Vindyak Nare#yan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Hindu (Deshastha 


Hidiatallah, 


(1} English—Ghulam Hussain 
B.A., LL.B. 

(2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 
Muhammadan ; 386. 


Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 


| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 32 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 31. 


Raémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 ... 
Dahyabhai Karsandas Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 


Bania) ; 8 


8. 


Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 


yat) ; 35. 


Anndji Go 


1 Jordbur; Hindu 


Vaishnav Brahman) ; 43, 


(Deshasth 


Lawrence Dantos DeSouza; Christian (Goa- 


nese); 32, 


| 


| 


4,200 


500 
625 
260 
1,100 
600 


850 
500 
750 

4,000 
600 

1,700 
600 


900 
1,000 


1,600 


45) 
1,000 


1,100 


1,100 
600 


800 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


No. Name of Publication. | Where Pablished. Editions tion, 
suenmenvinannapeten : — 
GUJARATI. / 
| a 
62 | Akhbér-e-Isl4m ... -«-| Bombay .. Daily .-»} K&zi Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan;) 2,560) 
39. 
68 | Akhb4r-e-Soudagar Do. _ or .| NanAbh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi ; 48 wee| 3,000 
64 | Aryavir vee «>| Dohad ... .es| Weekly oe +) Krishnaréo Mangeshrio Fadnis; Hindu 260 
é (Shenvi Br4hman) ; 30. 
65 | Bombay Samachar Bombay... w-| Daily | Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 4,200 
P4rsi ; 35. 
66 | Broach Mitra... .| Broach ,,. .oo| Weekly ... «| Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 300” 
| Kshatriya) ; 23. 
67 | Broach Samfchfr... De. me 08 .»-| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 50 ... 500 
68 | Cutch Kathiawdr Varta-| Rdjkot ... oe oe. e+} Kalidas Motiram ... cee ‘oe nee 150 
‘| man. : 
69 | Deshi Mitra see -es| Surat Do. .| Maganlal Kik4bhai ; Hindu (Shrawak); 36...' 1,400 
70 | Din Mani ,.. -| Broach ... aa .| Nath4l4l Rangildas ; Hinda (Mathur Kéyastha 250 
Bania) ; 26. 
71 =| Dnydanottejak eee} Ahmedabad .| Fortnightly .| Chhotalal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 800 
72 | Friend of India eee] Dodo coc .| Weekly ... | Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitp4wan| 400 
| Bréhman) ; 5t). | 
| | 
73 | Hitechchhu eee -:| Ahmedabad .., Do. .| Kalidis Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 46 ... eee 300 
74 | Jdm-e-Jahanooma .»-| Bombay ... Do. .| Ratansbaw Framji Acharia ; Pirsi ; 29 eco 2,000 
| | ! 
75 | Jivadaya | Surat — .0 .. | Monthly... -| Dhirajrém Dalpatréam Vaid; Hindu (Audich 300 
| Brahman) ; 36. 
76 =| Kaira Times ..| Nadiad ... wi Weekly ... >| Anopsi M4necklal Des#i; Hindu (Visa Srimali 800 
: Bania) ; 36. 
77 +| Kaira Vartaman ... os| Kaira Do. .|Kahand@s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
Shravak Bania) ; 55. 
78 | Kathiaw4r Mitra ... | Ahmedabad oe! Do. ov .|Jadurim Shdmji Dave; Hindu (Andich 300 
Brahman). 
79 | KéthidwarSamf&chfr  ...| Ahmedabad _....)._“~ Do. .| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 500 
man); 44. , 
SO Khedut eee eee eee Bhavnagar et Fortnightly eee Dulabhram Ram Ls Hindu (Jain) eeo eee 255 
81 | Loka Mitra »oe| Bombay ... a Bi-weekly .| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
| Parsi ; 35. 
82 | Mahi Kantha Gazette ...| Sadra ...| Weekly ces ee-| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
| | Brahman); 45. 
&3 | Navséri Prakash ... vee} Navs@ri ... | Do. .| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... 800 
84, Praja Mitr’ .| Karachi... .| Bi-weekly «-| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 275 
| oe Jl. 
85 | Praja Mitra oor .| Baroda ... ..| Fortnightly ‘| Vyas Jivanlél Chhaganl4al ; Hindu (Brahman) 300 
| 25. 
86 | Praja Pokar oa soo) Hurat .| Weekly ... .».| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 45 500 
87 | Prak4ésh and Gadgadét ...| Bombay... Do. .|.Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania); 500 
: 38. . 
S88 | Punch Dand eo} Do. Do. -- | Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 
43. 
89 | Samsher Bahadur... -».| Ahmedabad i... ses .| Savaibhai Raichand; Hindu (Jain) ; 62 ose 150 
$0 | Sinj Vartamén ... .| Bombay ... | Daily « eo .| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 3,600 
| (1) Rustamji Byramji Vatoha-Gandi; Parsi; 
r 38. 
(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, 
91 |Sind Vartemén se+|' Karachi ... .| Weekly ... 4 jae Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohana); 39... 250 
| ) | 
92 |Surat Akhbar ee. .| Surat Do. .| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49 ... eG 300 
98 | Svacesh Bandhu ... .| Mahudha Bsa .|Anopram Maneklél Visashrimali; Hindu 175 
| | (Shravak); 36. 
HINDI. : 
04 |Pandit... ee eer} Poona ace v1 Weekly oo «| Govindrao Gangéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 160 
j4ri) ; 43; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 32. 
95 | Sharman Samachar ees} Bombay ... a ae! eee »».| Shambhun4th Sharma ; Hindu ; 45 ina 1 1,500 
} 
96 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-/ Do, ... a "eee ...| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar| 6,200 | 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Loka Mitra 


Ma 
Arunodaya 
A’ryavart . 


Bhala ‘ 


Bhu’t 


Dharma 


| Kal 
Kalpataru 


Kesari 


Khindesh 


Loki Bandhvo 


R&jahanaa... 
Rasik Ranjini_... 


Bakul _.... 


110 | Brahmodaya 


Chandrak4nt 
Chandrodaya 
Chikitsak ... 
Dakshin Vritta 
Deshakdlavartam4n 
Dherwar Vritta 
Dnyfn Sagar i... 
Grantham@la 
Hindu Punch 
Jagadddarsh 
Jagadhitechchhu 
Jagatsum&achar.... 


Karmanuk 
Keral Kokil 


RATHI. 


eee 
a 
se 


Belgaum Samachar 


‘ee 


ee 4 


Khéndesh Chitragupta 


Vaibhav 


Kumtha Vritta ... 
Loka Bandhu eve 


Weekly ... 
Dos sis 
ma ee i TO see 
Haveri (Dhér-| Do. 
Dhar és a: ae ae 
Gadag ... oe ee 
| 
Thana ... -».| Weekly ... 
Dhulia ... se Do, ses 
Ratnaéyt a Do. « 
Poons ... v+«| Tri-monthly 
Belgaum... . = Weekly ... 
Bombay De. ses 
Mahad ... see | Fortnightly 
. | 
Chikodi ... ...| Weekly .,.. 
Chiplun ... id eee 
Belgaum oo]: RDS: oh 
Kolhapur | | oo. he 
Erandol ... cee a ss 
Whi swe sat Ee See 
Dharwar ii: ce 
Kolh#pur * DO. : 2 
Do. ...| Monthly 
Thana ..., .e.| Weekly +. 
Ahmednagar «| Do. 
Poona a on on 
Thana ... rool «= DO. cee 
Pee a ee) A 
Shol&pur - DOs ses 
Poona... i an0> aes 
Bombay... 28 Monthly 
Poona ... ...| Weekly .. 
eee eae aaa’ Neuere 
a ot a i 
Kumtha.. «| Do. ... 
Tasgaon... oy De Soaps 
| Yen ie eee 


| 
“ 


z 


I 


ree 


| Anandrao Rdmehandra Dharadhar; 


.| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Ma4dhavianand Saraswati ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 47. 


Shankrapa Gadiap Basrimarad; Hindu 
ete Ling4yat) ; 37. 
(1) Shivram ahadey Khdnolkar; Hindu 


(Karhada Brdhman) ; 34, 

(2) Annécharya Baldchdérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 

Gururgéo R4gtavendra Mamd4pur; 
(Deshasth Brahman); 41. 

Gundo Nelgire Ndadgir; 
Brahman) ; 28. 

Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 
h4da Brahiaan); 41. 

Gaurishankar RAmprasad; 
Brahman); 41. 


Hindu 
Hindu (Deshasth 


Hindu (Kanoja 


Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
BrAhman); 23. 

Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 
shasth Yajurvedi Br&hman); 34. 

Har Dharmdaji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 27... 

Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 

Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 30. 


41. 


Hinde 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 
N&arayan Balwant Hardikar: Hindu (Kar h4da) 
Brahman). | 


ec 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pdwan Br&éhman) ; 40. | 


' 


— —— 


Brahman); 40. 

Abaji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Maratha) ;' 
42. ; 

Saddshiv Vithal Parasnavis ; Hindu (Chandra- 
seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 67. 

Mah4dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 32. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Braéhman) ; 48. 

Sadishiv Hari Shahane ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 
man); 41. 

Vishnu Govind Bij&purkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman); 41. 

Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke, Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman); 38. 

Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 62. 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd- 
wan Brihman) ; 75. 

Trimbak A'baji Réje; (Kayasth 
Prabhu) ; 41. 

Shivrim Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 39. 


Hindu 


aee 


Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth| 
Breéhman); 46. | 

Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp4wan) 
Bréhman) ; 38. 

Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 49. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 48. 

Bhau Réoji Sindekar; (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 26. 

Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 39. 


Hindu 


Bhik4ji Gopal Bhide ; Hindu (Chitpdwan woe 


man); age 35, 
R4amkrishna Gop4l Pandit; 
Brdbman); 27. 


Hindu (Gaud 
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900 


Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Braéhman) ; 300—400 


1,500 


ae 


wadi) ; 30. 


500 


150 
650 


100 


1,650 


1,250 


200 
450 


400 
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300 


250 


200 


600 


250 


No ‘Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 
Marirai—continued. | 
184 po ee is Bs < | N&sik .. ‘is Weekly ... .».| Ganga@dhar Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitpawan 
| | Brahman) ; 27. | 
136 | Madhukar ... .».| belgaum a bss see ee 
136 ) Mahérdshtra Vritta Sétéra :.. co} Do. | Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
38. 
187 | Moda Vritta Wai DO. ‘ccc .| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. : 
188 | Mumbai Punch ... -| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly .| Anandrao Baélkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gand 
| girl). Saraswat Brahman) ; 30. 
139 | Mumbai Vaibhav .| Bombay... | Daily cee .o| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-' 
pawan Bréhmay) ; 43. 
140 | Mumbai Vaibhav | De | Weehlt cu. | Do. do. 
141 | Nagar Samachar... .| Ahmednagar ma Gee | Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 24. 
142 | Nasik Vritta | Nasik Do. oe ...| Yashvant Han Kale; Hindu (Chitp&awan 
| Brahman) ; 28. 
143 Nyay Sindhu , Ahmednagar Do. we.| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
: | Brahman); 31. | | 
144 | Pandhari Mitra ... ‘aid Pandharpur a Pa Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth| 
| | | Brahman) ; 42. | 
145 | Parikshak ... ea Belgaum Do. oe! ; Hindu (Saras- 
| wat Brahman). 
146 | Poona Vaibhav ... .| Poona Do. .|Ganesh Mahb4dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 36. 
147 | Prabodh Chandrika .| Jalgaon ... Do, ° || Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 39. : 
148 | Prakash | Satara 0. te we} Ganesh Ballal Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhada 
| Brahman) ; 32, 
149 | Pratod — | Islampur oe GR. 2's »..| Ganesh RAmchandra ; ‘Hindu (Karhdda 200 —360 
Brahman) ; 23. | 
150 | Réighav Bhushan... ...| Yeola ee .| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 
151 Satya Mitra “| M4legaon Do. _ ee Hirachand; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; | 
152 | Satya Sadan ; Alibag ... eee, Do. vee, Raoji “ Athavle ; Hindu (Chitpawan Brah- 
: man); 53. 
158 | Satya Shodhak ... —...| Ratnagiri Do. E Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Ohitpdwan 
| Brahman) ; 60. 
154 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari,| Poona .| Fortnightly .| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 
buddhi; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman). Real 
| Editor :— Ramchandra Vinayak Tikekar;) 
; | Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 45. 
155  Sholapur Samachar eo.| Sholapur ...| Weekly ... .| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (KAmAti) $46 sae 
156 | Shrigonda Vritta... .| Shrigonda Do. ees — Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 
157 | Shri Shahu ies coe] SALATA eee ot Tere See me Vain Hen Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Braéh- 
man); 22 | 
158 | Shubh Suchak occ] D0. - cee Do. eee .| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
. | Brahman); 61. 
159 | Sumant | Karad se ee} Do. 2. ee| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
pe shasth Brehman); 33. 
160 | Vidya Vilas cee -e+| Kolhapur .».| Bi-weekly .) Ganesh Shankar Gokhale ; ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
| | : Br@hman); 21. 
161 | Vib4ri .| Bombay... «| Weekly ... ...| Balkrishna Narayan Phatak ; Hinda (Chitpa- 
. | wan Brahman); 35. 
162 Vividh Dnyan Vistar cee Do.. eee . Monthly... see (1} V ee Hélkrishna Nadkarni eee ee 
| ; (2) Ramkrishna $Raghunith Moramkar ; ; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). 
163 | Vrittasar ... 60 a..| Wai save soe} Weekly ... .| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
| : pawan Breéhman) ; 51. 
164 Vritta Sudha — eee eo Satara eee Do. eee eee Laxman V4man Khativkar ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bre¢hman) ; 38. 
165 ) Vydpéri .. cee ».| Foona ... ot De .-| Nana Déddji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth |, Brab- 
| man) ; 39. 
166 | Vydpér Samdchir., +] Ahmednagar... Do, sre ass 
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aad Weekly ... wi eperitis walad Mahomed; Muhammadan 500. 
oe Lirkhics | “ Se ie — Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ;|About 
-+| Hyderabad (Sind), . eo eee} TArachand Tahilsing; Hindu (Amil); 20 ...{ 1,000 
eer -»| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 38... 500 
we DO. eee «| Doe ... — +s»| Asaumal Reghumal; Hindu (Lohana); 42 ... 200 
172 |Sind Keery §...  ..., Shikdypur | Do. ... _.«.| Ohelarém Ménghirmal; Hindu (Luhina); 40.| 100 


| Urpvw. 


: “i 178 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai soe} Bombay... * ...) Monthly ...| Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan| 2,000 
ey ; (Sunni); 32. : 
ag 174 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. ... w..| Weekly oo ..-| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;} 6,000 


Muhammadan ; 50. 


176 | Jém-i-Jahdnnuma see] Jalgaon eos ccel WO. one ia = me Karim walad Habibulla ; 50 
. : thammadan. 


176 | Sultén-ul-Akhbdr seo] Bombay coo vee] Daily coe .».| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;} 1,060 


a Muhammadan ; 60. 

‘ 177 | Tobfe-i-Deconn -.. -m| Poona... sss] Weekly ws «| Shaik Abdulla waladShaik Mahomed ; Muham-| 260 
e madan (Shaik); 31. 

; : Gusaka'TI AND HINDI. 

: 178 Jain nea oo oes Ahmedabad ___.....| Weekly... ES — Fatechand Kérbhéri; Hindu(Jain);} 1,400 


Manra’'THI AND Ka’NARESE, 


179 | Chandrika... oe «= ese| Ba gralkot wee) Weekly. cos eee} Bande Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
: Brihman, Smarta) ; 82. 


PoRTUGUESE-KONKANI. 
180 | ALuz .... nee .--| Bombay... vol Weeklyces ...| Antone Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 cai we} 1,000 
sae, | | 


Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been coHected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


7 in italics. 
e B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
. list is printed in brackets after the name. 
: C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
+a List of the Bombay Presidency. One pectliar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 
- she accent is left out, and the short a(S] = « in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
a trictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
ee in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 
ee '  ),. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies rublishea of each newspaper and periodical as furnisked by the 
oe 3 proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name of Publication, Where Published, Edition, Name, caste and age of Editcr. 


AxGLo-MARA’THI, 


Bhaskar N&andaji Kotak; Native Christian ; 300 
32. 


Vishnu Vdaman Thakur; Hindu (Karhddal 300 
Braéhman) ; 55. 


37a | Christian Citizen ... vee] POONA see .»+| Mouthly,., oe 
46a | Sardes&i Vijaya .. .+»| Savantvadi we| Weekly ... Wad 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
MaRaA THI. | 
| 


66a | Warkari ... tos ---| Pandharpur'....| Fortnightly __... seeece ace 


The publication of Nos. 38, 44, 50, 88, 89, 101 and 114 has been temporarily suspended, 
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Poittics and the Public Administration. 


1, The entire population of Bombay is eager to take part in the festivities 


Government notification 
regarding the holidays to be 
observed on the occasion of 
the forthcoming Royal visit. 

Kawser-i-Hind (29), 22nd 
Oct. 


and rejoicings attending the visit of Their Royal 
Highnesses, and thousands of people from the mofussil 
are expected to pour into the city on the occasion. 
The notification, however, which has been issued by 
Government regarding the holidays to be observed in 


honour of the Royal visit, will come asa damper upon 
the public enthusiasm over the event. Only the 9th November has been 
declared a close holiday under the Negotiable Instruments Act, while the 11th 
and 13th November have been declared to be holidays subject to arrangements 
being made for urgent work under the new holiday regulations. The result of 
this arrangement will bo that banks will remain open on all the days of the Royal 
visit except the 9th November, and private offices will in all likelihood follow 
suit. The arrangement seems to have been made out of regard for the convenience 
of the commercial class, but it will press hard upon employés in private firms. 
We would suggest, therefore, that all the three days should be declared to be 
public holidays under the Negotiable Instruments Act. Further, the 14th 
November, the day on which the city will be illuminated, should also be 
declared a public holiday. The Bombay Government, we cannot help saying, 
have acted illiberally in the matter of granting holidays on the forthcoming 
occasion. It may be noted that during the Royal visit of 1875 an entire week 
was observed as a public holiday. When lakhs cf rupees are spent upon 
organising festivities, it is meet that the public should be given adequate facilities 
for participating in them. 


2, The slight alteration made by Government in the time of landing of 


Oomments on the change 
announced by Government in 
the hour of landing at the 
Apollo Bander of Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, 

&anj Vartaman (90), 25th 
Oct.; *Katser-i-Hind (29), 
29th Oct.; Alhbdr-1-Souda- 
gar (63), 25th Oct. 


Their Royal. Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales is a welcome change, but it does not go far 
enough, Under the present arrangements Their 
Royal Highnesses will leave the bandar at 5 P.M., 2.¢., — 
only half an hour earlier than originally contemplated. 
Now according to the current year’s almanac the sun 
will set on the 9th November at 5-37 2.mM. In view 
of the circuitous roufe through which Their Royal 


Highnesses will drive through the native town, it is 
certain that they will not be able to complete their journey to Government 
House before it is dark. Even an ordinary carriage starting from Apollo 
Bandar and driving at full speed along the Royal route would take more than 
one hour to reach Government House. The time taken by the Royal cortege 
will necessarily be greater still. Infact it is certain that it will grow quite dark 
by the time the Royal procession reaches the J. J. Hospital. The spectators 
assembled in thousands at Grant Road, Chowpatiand Walkeshwar Road will not 
consequently have an opportunity of seeing the august visitors by day-light. 
Besides, the statement made in the Press Note that Their Royal Highnesses 
will probably leave the bandar by 5 P.M, is apt to give rise to a good deal of 
speculation, Why should the arrangements be left in a state of suspense and 
uncertainty ? The Hon. the Chief Secretary considers that 30 to 45 minutes will 
be sufficient for going through the formalities at ‘the bandar. We think this 
estimate is much below the mark. We beg to suggest that with a view to 
obviate all difficulties in this connection the time of departure from the bandar be 
fixed at 4-30 P.M. punctually. ‘The heat of the sun is very mild between 4 and 
5 p.M. in Noyember, and the Royal visitors are not likely to suffer any incon- 
venience on this score, As regards the wooden stands that have been erected 
for children along the line of the Royal route, we are very glad to note that 
their strength and stability have been satisfactorily tested by the Children’s 
Entertainment Committee. But no adequate arrangements seem to have been 
made for sending so many children to their homes safely through the surging 
crowds after the Royal procession has passed. We would suggest that the 
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services of a few policemen be requisitioned to escort the children back to their 
homes, The police will have a number of duties assigned to them on the 


occasion, and the protection of the school children should be one of them. It is 
that in view of -the belated hour of the Prince’s landing and the crowds of 


* 


said 

ectators that are expected to gone along the Royal route, the authorities 
of several schools have refused to undertake the responsibility for the safe 
conduct of the children back to their homes. If this rumour be true, we 
cannot too strongly condemn the decision which the school-masters have come to. 
They should not shirk their responsibility, although it is meet that they should 
share it with the police, We trust that the arrangements made jin this con- 
nection will be published betimes so as to set at rest the anxiety of the parents 
regarding the safety of their children. [The Katsér-i-Hind writes :—The 
Press Note says that Their Royal Highnesses will land at the bandar at 4-15 P.u., 
but it is not clear whether the hour is stated according to standard or loca] 
time. It is generally conjectured that local time is mentioned in the Note, 
If so, we think.it would be past 6 o’clock and quite dark by the time the 
Royal cortege reaches Chowpati. The complaints of the public on this score 
will be obviated, if Government announce that the hour of landing mentioned 
in the Press Note should be understood to be according to standard time. The 
Akhbdr-i-Souddgar, on the other hand, expresses unqualified approval of the 
change in the time of landing of Their Royal Highnesses. | 


5. The Gujarat strongly condemns the alleged extravagant expenditure 
Ret ce eR Poe proposed to be incurred by Government and the Native 
brationnin honour of Their Ciefs on the reception of Their Royal Highnesses 
Royal Highnesses the Prince the Prince and Princessof Wales. It thinks that these 
and Princess of Wales, costly demonstrations will create a false impression 
Gujaraty (24), 22nd Oct.; jin the minds of the august visitors about the wealth, 
———— prosperity and contentment of the Indian people. 
It deplores the intention of the Government of India not to reduce the salt 
tax in honour of the Royal visit, and points out that it is inconsistent to hold 
celebrations, on the one hand, in honour of Their Royal Highnesses on a scale 
of Oriental magnificence and to refuse, on the other hand, to follow the Oriental 
custom of announcing a substantial boon to the people on such an auspicious 
occasion. [|The Jain protests against the large sums which the Kathidwar 
Ohiefs intend to spend on the occasion of the forthcoming Royal visit. It 
suggests to the Agent to the Governor, Kathidwar, to place a check on the 
extravagance of the Chiefs in view of the threatened distress in the province. } 


4, It was stated in our Bombay correspondent’s letter published in the 
last issue that Sir Bhalchandra and others were 
Commenis on the action of inducing those house-owners, whose houses face the 
some Bombay leaders in per- public road through which the Prince of Wales is to 
suading house-owners to drive in Bombay, to observe the day of the Prince’s 
decorate and illuminate their . . ‘ ; 
houses during the Royal @rrival as a gala day. Sir Bhalchandra and his 
ee followers seem to have become angry with our cor- 
Kesarg (128), 24th Oct. respondent for his having communicated the above 
news to us. We think their whole action in this 
matter is utterly foolish, We know that 15 Ward Committees have been 
appointed in Bombay to induce the landlords to decorate and illuminate 
‘their premises, and that Sir Bhalchandra is the Chairman of the Girgaum Com- 
mittee. Itis meet that the Princeshould be publicly welcomed by our leaders in 
Bombay, but we see no reason why private landlords should decorate or illumi- 
nate their houses. It is the duty of our leaders not to carry the manifestation 
of loyalty to an extravagant excess. To ask every householder to decorate his 
premises is to be guilty of sheer meddlesomeness. If the householders incur any 
expense on such decorations, they will recoup themselves by taxing their tenants. 
Thus ultimately the burden will fall upon the shoulders of the poor. Rich 
men are at liberty to spend any amount of money they like in manifesting their 
loyalty, but to try to induce every householder to do the same is utter nonsense. 
If the people are to observe the day of the Prince’s arrival as a gala day, let our 
rich leaders supply them with the necessary funds. 
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5. “Preparations are in full swing for thé reception of Their Royal 


An appeal for special faci- 
lities being conceded to Press 
representatives during the 


forthcoming Royal visit. 
Jam-e-Jamshed (28), 27th 


Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales......... 
Considering what the Press will have todo to keep 
the public well informed, from day to day, of the 
movements of the Royal visitors, it would not be 
asking too much if we requested the authorities 
to adopt such special measures as may be deemed 


advisable to facilitate the work of representatives of 
newspapers. Already the Imperial and Local Gov- 
ernments have made certain special arrangements 
towards this ond, but the facilities that have been promised will not suffice. 
In ethis city itself we doubt if the newspaper representatives will, in the 
crowd and rush, find easy access to the big ceremonial gatherings and 
tamashas, and obtain sufficient assistance for fully and correctly describing 
the many events and functions in honour of Their Royal Highnesses. In 
order that they might be enabled to do their work satisfactorily and well, 
we would request our obliging Police Commissioner, Mr. Gell, to issue special 
‘badges’ to the representatives of the Press, as was done oa the occasion of the 
Delhi Durbar. These badges proved of immense value to the newspaper 
reporters and others in the work tbat fell to their lot on the occasion...... in 
{f such badges were presented to the various newspapers in numbers proportion- 
ate to their influence and importance, ard if orders were issued that the bearers 
thereof should have every facility put in their way for freely moving about 
and obtaining information if will be deemed not only an obligation on the 
newspapers but on the public as a whole. Neither Mr. Gell nor the Reception 
Committee could reasonably object to such special facilities being put in 
the way of the representatives of the more respectable section of the 
Press, both Anglo-Indian and native. No apprehensions need be entertained 
of these badges being misused or the special facilities put in the way 
of the Press being abused by any one. We should, in addition to this appeal to 
the Honourable Mr. Edgerley, Mr. Gell and the Reception Committee request 
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the authorities to put on the Editors’ ‘Cable, day after day during the season, such © 


information as is likely to be of use and interest to the public. This will be 
found not only useful by the Press, but will tend to save the officials entrusted 
with the arrangements the worry and trouble of providing separate information 
to inquisitive reporters on various heads..,....... Anyway we look forward 
to sufficiently elaborate measures being taken by the Government and the 
Reception Committee for assisting the representatives of the Press in their 
arduous and trying labours during the Royal visit.”’ 


6, We understand from a reliable source that several well-known Parsi 
gentlemen, who ordinarily wear European dress, have 
sent written protests to His Excellency the Governor’s 
A.-D.-C, against their’ being compelled to wear a 
Parsi puggree or fenta on the occasion of the Prince 
of Wales’ Lerée. They urge that they would cut 
avery ridiculous figure at the Levée if they are 
compelled to wear a puggree with European evening 
dress. One of the protestants, who is a graduate, 
writes as follows to the A.-D.-C.:—I have got with me 
neither a Parsi puggree nor a Parsi dagla, as for years past I have been wearing 
European dress. It would be a real hardship to me, if I were compelled to 
wear a puggree With evening dress; and so far as I know this new-fangled 
rule has created dissatisfaction among many of my Parsi brethren who habi- 
tually wear European dress. Ifthe rule is to be strictly enforced, I would 
request you to place this letter before His Excellency the Governor, Certainly I 
would not care to make myself the laughing-stock of the gentlemen assembled at 
the Levée by appearing in the ludicrous combination of evening dress with a native 
pugegree, [The Sdénj Vartamdn requests the authorities to pay no heed to the above 
protest. It says:—The position taken up by the protestants is quite untenable, 
So long as these gentlemen do not object to being recognised as Parsis, where 
is the harm if they put on their national dress? We know of many respectable 
Parsi gentlemen who ordinarily wear European dress, but who do not disdain 
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A protest against the rule 
compelling Parsi gentlemen 
to wear a ‘native puggree or 
fenta on the occasion of the 
Prince of Wales’ Levée. 

Jam-e-Jamshed (28), 27th 
Oct.; Sdnj Vartamdn (90), 
27th Oct. 


Bet, . 


Ww. 


to cast it off for a time and td appear in native dress on solemn occasions, either 
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of rejoicing or mourning. If the idea of wearing a native puggree is repugnant 
to any Parsi gentlemen, they had better keep themselves away from the Levée 
altogether rather than masquerade at the function ina dress which is not 
their own. Even the Prince himself will desire to see native gentlemen attired 
in their national dress and not disguised in Kuropear os ay 


7. “Among the Home papers to hand by last mail, it appears that by far 
The Anglo-Japanese al- the best and most impartial judgment on the Anglo- 


liance. Japanese treaty is pronounced by the Manchester 

Kaiser-t-Hind (29), 22nd Guardian. Referring to the clause about the defence 
Oct., Eng. cols. of India, it says:—‘It would be difficult to imagine 
any set of words more calculated to injure our reputation with the Tetian 


people than this formal recognition by Japan of our right to defend them. 
Our right to defend India is not the concern of any other nation than ourselves. 
Nor, we may add, is the duty of defending her one that we can honourably share 
with any except the Indian people.’ Very true. But such is the pussilanimity 
and distrust of the Indian Government—especially of the present Government — 
that it has been deemed high statesmanship to go thousands of miles away to 
seek for the defence of the country when the sons of the soil are ready to under- 
take the task, provided they are armed and are admitted to Commissions in the 
Army. Let alone Commissions, they are not even thought of as Volunteers! 
Worse still is that they are never allowed to make use of arms, lest one 
day the arms bso used against the rulers! Such is the secret policy of Govern- 
ment—the result of craven fear. And what a policy to be sure! What 
a climax to Paz Brittanca after a hundred and fifty years of British 
rule! |! It comes to this that any day a Jap soldier from Tokio is 
worth more than an Indian for the defence of India! The treaty 
makers at Westminster could not have more strongly condemned the entire 
licy of the British Indian administration from their own mouths than they 
ave done in that precious parchment which was signed and solemnly sealed 
on 12th August last!.......... [he new treaty far from being an instrument 
of peace, as its ardent advocates wish us to believe, threatens to be an instru- 
ment of grave political danger to India in the future. It will give a powerful 
stimulus to the forward policy of the Indian Government, which had hitherto 
been kept in check-by a fear of consequences. Its destructive potentiality is 
infinitely worse than its constructive possibility.” 


*8. “It was only natural and in the fitness of things that the centenary 
: of the battle of Trafalgar should have been celebrat- 
Sermon by the Revd. ed by the British people throughout the British 
; aah Foote on the Trafalgar dominions with patriotic écla¢t and enthusiasm. The 
entenary celebration. ; 
Kaisersi-Hind (29), 29th nation was conscious of the fact that a century of 
Oct., Eng. cols. progress had established its naval supremacy more 
than ever, and that if England was the mistress of the 
sea at the very threshold of the nineteenth century, if was evena greater and 
more powerful mistress at the commencement of the twentieth...... The British 
people are entitled to be proud of those sturdy sons of the race, the successors 
of the robust Vikings of old, who with the valour of heroes won with their blood 
a hundred years ago the great battle of Ireedom against that Colossus of 
Militarism who had terrorised Europe and.almost laid her prostrate at his feet. 
Englishmen in Bombay were noi behind their countrymen elsewhere in 
burning incense at the shrine of their great naval hero. But what is more 
important for them is to lay to heart the stern homily, well-conceived and 
well-expressed, delivered by the Rev. Harold Foote the next day in 
the historic Cathedral of Saint Thomas, Whatéver may be the impression 
produced on the mind of the audience by the inspiriting and ennobling sermon, 
to us reflecting on it from the point of view of His Majesty’s Indian subjects 
it appears to be a beamin the darkness now surrounding more or less the 
entire Indian horizon. The many painful events of the last four or five 
years, which have created such intense discontent in tle hearts of millions 
of the subjects of the good and sympathetic King Edward, and which be- 
sides have caused unexampled unrest in the country, tell us in no uncer- 
tain tones in what direction the Government of India has been slowly drift« 


\ 
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ing, and to what untold extent it is swelling the surging billows of distrust of. 
itself. ‘Chese are by no means the harbinger of glad tidings for the -future: 
prosperity of the Empire or for the contentment of the people. Not only has a. 


vexatious and galling cordon been tied tightly round the people, not only has 
their individual and corporate liberty been seriously curtailed, not only have 
the boons and privileges conferred on them in times past by far-sighted and 
broad-minded statesmen been ruthlessly trampled under foot, not only 
have beneficent royal messages and Parliamentary statutes been uncere- 
moneously and recklessly cast to the winds, but the very sense of British 
justice and British righteousness has been atrophied, giving place to rank 
injustice and oppression. Instances after instances of these are being daily 
witnessed in one part of the country or the other. Appeals and prayers, 
protests and remonstrances, reasoned and constitutional agitation—all these 
fall on deaf ears. The bitter cry of a most loyal and docile people on the 
face of the earth is like the cry in the wilderness.......... In the midst of 
this political distress, this dismal gloom, this Egyptian darkness, it is somewhat 
of a satisfaction to notice that there isa gleam of light and hope. Itis not 
as if the rulers of the country were forgetting their glorious traditions and 
erasing their conscience as with a sponge. It is not as if there was a total 
absence of the class who still cling to the scriptural faith which prescribes 
that righteousness alone exalteth a nation, It seems, judging from the 
solemn warning raised in his sermon by the Revd. Mr. Foote, that there are 
still a few leit of this class—the men of God—who are sternly alive to 
their grave responsibility and who fear not to preach the sermon from the 
pulpit on the duty which princes and potentates owe to their subjects and 
the way in which the latter should be governed. Neither do they seem to be 
backward in denouncing the sordid lust of pelf and dominion which characterises 
a vast majority of the ruling race, the shecking immorality which is every- 
where to be noticed, and the other vices which startle those who fear God, 
filling them with the greatest alarm and anguish. It was indeed highly 
commendable that the chaplain recalled to the mind of our rulers in 
this country the terrible fate which overtook Saul, once the trusted Jehovah 


and the most powerful in the kingdom of Israel, He expatiated at great | 


length, taking the parable of that ill-fated king for his text, on the abuse of 
power and of the downfall of great empires which in the past revelled in 
luxury and wealth forgetting justice and righteousness.......... How much is 
it to be wished that the departing Viceroy had been present to hear that 
sermon which was in the nature of a solemn warning? ‘Truly did the reverend 
preacher observe that ‘ Love and confidence between king and country had 
changed to suspicion and distrust. The man who was God’s anointed 
had become self-willed, a rebel against divine authority. Oppression and 
luxury and wrongly-used power had undermined his character. His nature 
was not great enough to bear the strain of prosperity. He was not a strong 
enough man to use the position for God’s glory and his psople’s good alone, 
Self overcame him and he fell. The awful calamity which thus befell Saul 
was the lesson Mr. loote eloquently strove to drive home into the minds of his 
hearers. Let us hope that it has had its desired effect, for whois unaware of 
the story of Saul as repeated times out of number in the world’s history, ‘ not 


only in the case of men but in the case of nationsas well.’ A glance at the ancient 


history of the world shows it to us as a series of mighty waves of empire which 
overswept a broad section of the human race one after the other. How graphic 
was the tale of the rise and fall of such giant systems of rule as those of 
Egypt and Babylon, Assyria, Persia, Greece and Rome. All these names 
represented kingdoms which in their day were ‘ paramount’ as the British raj 
in India is to-day. ‘ They got their dominion when they were in the vigour 
of their youth’and they lost it when they settled down to the idle and vicious 


enjoyment of what their betters had given them, We could trace just the 


same phenomenon in the rise and decay of each of the great empires; the same 
chapters of lusty, healthy growth; of robust domination of inferior races and 
then of a crumbling power induced by luxury and vice.’ ‘This is the pheno- 
menon now presented by the British nation, and we see its reflex influence 


on this country. But the Revd. Mr, Foote justly observes that ‘the voice of 
history, the voice of reason, and above them both the voice of God in his. 
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dom and justice had eternally decreed it that power should not long remain 


‘in hande that Rad foiled to use st aright’ This is the great moral. Let us 


hope and trust that‘a long and glorious life lies ahead of the ns rowdhepratl 
But will our rulers hearken to the voice of this man of God? Will they aban- 
don the spirit which has possessed them and trust the people and restore 
contentment to the public mind?” 


9. A paper was recently read before the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
| Asiatic Society in which Colonel Jervis’ comparison 
Comparison between the between British rule and the rule of the Peshwas was 
Tacha” and that ailuded to with approval. It was observed by the 
Hindu Punch (120), 2th uthor of the paper that the benign and peaceful cha- 
Oct. racter of British rule contrasted very favourably with 

the turmoil and anarchy which, according to Colonel 
Jervis, prevailed under the veyime of the Peshwas. He next proceededto draw 
the inference that if those, who had actual experience of the rule of the Peshwas, 
had been alive at the present day to enjoy the blessings of British rule, they 
would never have turned their noses at British rule as some Indians of the present 
generation are known to do. We demur to this inference absolutely, There 
were certain evils no doubt under the regime of the Peshwas. For instance, the 
land revenue was farmed and pressed heavily:upon the agriculturists. But then 
there was no duty on salt at the time, no Income Tax, no Abkari and Forest 
imposts and no stamp duty. Besides, if the British have bestowed on us certain 
blessings, these are accompanied by corresponding burdens which detract from 
their beneficent character. If we have good roads, we have to pay tolls. If 
there are schools, we have to pay the local cess. If houses are built near a 
railway, the house-owners are subjected to pay ‘building fines.’ If pilgrims 


- congregate in any place, the local Municipality is sure to levy a tax upon 


them. In sbort, the policy of the British is grasping. The item of Home 
Charges was absolutely unknown in the time of the Peshwas, whereas the 
British are known systematically to drain away the life-blood of the country 
under the guise of trade profits or interest on invested capital. This shows that 
the inference drawn by the ingenious author of the paper referred to above is 
absolutely without warrant, 


‘10. The Arunodaya publishes some verses, of which the following is the 
purport :—The promises given to us by the British 


Exhortation to the Indians ‘<oem sweet, just as a medicinal powder may have a 


to distrust the promises of their 


rulers and unite together for SWweetish taste, but may really contain poison. It is 


their country’s good. idle to expect a thief to return the articles stolen by 
Arunodaya (104), 22nd him despite his promises to that effect. By putting 
Oct. too much faith in the promises of the British, we 


have injured our country’s cause. Our country, our wealth and everything 
have fallen into the hands of foreigners. They have deprived us of everything 
and have ruined us. Our people ought, therefore, to be animated by the 
sentiment of patriotism. They should not blindly follow the lead of Anglo- 
Indians and should also give up vain and empty talk. They should unite 
and manifest their energy in tangible deeds. If they make an effort in this 
direction, God is sure to help them. | 


11. The Parikshak gives some statistics relating to the destruction of human 

Be 5 life caused by wild beasts in the year 1904 and 

Adverse commenis on the remarks :—Of all Indian enactments the Arms Act is 
policy underlying the Indian tho most oppressive piece of legislation, If any Goy- 
ae Se b (146), 26th ermment has ever been guilty of the cruel deed of 
depriving human beings of their natural rights, it is 

) the British Government. No Native or Foreign Gov- 
ernment had, like the present Government, disarmed the Indians in the past 
and thereby made them fall easy victims to beasts of prey. In spite of this it 
prides itself upon being a mighty Government! It isa great pity that it should 
turn a deaf ear to the grievances of the people. It will, of course, be foolish to 
demand a wholesale distribution of arms amongst the people. But cannot Gov- 
ent safely afford to be a little more generous in granting arms licenses 


im order that the people may be able to protect themselves and their cattle and 
ath a 


nst wild beasts? 


% 
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12. “The Secretary of State’s despatch, sanctioning the partition scheme, 
seems to us to be an extremely poor performance. It 
_ Mr. Brodrick’s despatch sadly lacks all the elements of statesmanship we look 
we ar (99) Dan , fotin a solemn State document of great interest to 
Maine the public at large........... There is absolutely 
nothing new in it. Mr. Brodrick speaks of this 
precious paper as having been fully considered and deliberated upon in his 
Council. But we are curious to know whether all the members of the secret 
junta said ‘ ditto to Mr. Burke,’ as the autocrat himself did, We suspect that there 
must have been more than one dissentient, and Mr. Roberts would do well to ask 
the Secretary of State to submit the minutes of dissent to the House in confor- 
mity with the Act of 1858. Meanwhile Mr. Brodrick seems in substance to 
say:—‘ My Lord, 1 see you are intent on having Bengal partitioned in 
the way limned out in your Despatch. I must say I am perfectly at sea in the 
matter. But somehow or other you have set your heart on getting me to 
sanction it. So here you are. Do as you wish and dish the Bengalee. The 
deluge after me and you both.’ Thisis the upshot of the paper. The fact is 
that there has been no serious attempt at either reading the brief itself or the 
written statement of objections urged by the other side. It was indeed a formid- 
able pons asinorum to cross, while there was vigorous and continued agitation 
from the people themselves. To discuss it seriously and cross the bridze with skill 
and circumspection was too stupendous a task. So he left the affair alone and 
told His Lordship to do ashe liked. ‘Iam on the whole disposed to concur with 
you,’ he seemed to say, adding an ‘aside’ in a low voice—‘ Hang it if I apprehend 
at all its true merits—all the same let me be free from this terrible incubus.’ 
So the incubus was thrown on His Excellency who was mighty glad that it was 
so. ‘ The deluge after both of us.’ And so the partition scheme has been launched 
amidst the lamentations and anathemas of nearly eight crores of the popula- 
tion. Well done Paragon! What may be the next blind leap in the Great 
Unknown ?” 


13. ‘* What is the result of the partition of Bengal ?...... While the mun- 
i ae dane Government of the imperious Viceroy is rough- 
- rigionae§ wf 3 rae hewing at its masterful will the destinies of modern 
union and patriotism among Bengal, there is the moral Jaw of the Universe, a higher 
the people of India. law every way, whichis doing exactly the opposite, 
Kaiser-t-Hind (29), 25th There seems to be a just Divinity overhead, which is 
Oct., Eng. cols. shaping the end to a nobler and more beneficent 
purpose. In this lies the better hope of all Bengal. Tho partition has even 
more than before wnited the people of that province by a bond of common 
sentiments and interests. So that practically the deep object, which Lord Curzon 
had in view, has been ignominiously frustrated. And all Bengal, eastern and 
western, gave an unmistakable and memorable illustration of that unity of mind 
and interests in the magnificent spectacle, which was presented on the occasion 
of the laying of the foundation-stone of the New Federation Hall on the very 
day that the partition scheme came into force in the midst of an unprece- 
dented concourse of 50,000 souls. It was an epoch-making event, the memory of 
which will be kept perennially green when all the bluster and noise of the Gov- 
ernment of Lord Curzon in bringing about the partition is forgotten and buricd 
in oblivion for ever. Well did the Chairman, no other than the patriotic 
Mr. Ananda M. Base, eloquently and forcibly declare in his stirring speech at 
the ceremonial: ‘The official separation has drawn us indeed far closer toge- 
ther, and made us stronger in united brotherhood......... In spite of every other 
separation of creed, this creed of the common Motherland will bring us nearer, 
heart to heart, and brother to brother. And this Federation Hall, the foundation- 
stone of which is being laid to-day, not only on this spot of land, but on our 
moistened tearful hearts, is the embodiment and visible symbol of this spirit 
of union, the memorial to yet future generations unborn of this unhappy day 
and of the unhappy policy which has attempted to separate us into two parts,’ 
‘hus out of evil good hath come, and, as the Bengalee rightly remarks, 
whether he wishes or no Lord Curzon ‘ will go down to posterity as the maker 
of the Indian nation.’ India thanks him from the bottom of her heart for this 
final act of Viceregal grace,” ahs : 
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._ 14, “The day ef partition has come and gone......... The will of an 
3p) “a a. ee oe obstinate man has. prevailed over the voice of 


Bind Journal (18), 25th Oct. ‘2 multitude. The short-sighted policy of ‘ divide 


as © fore and rule’ bas once more triumphed over the dictates 
of equity and justice. The 16th day of October 1905 witnessed the birth 
of a new Province. Butthe parturition has been a most unnatural one. 
This is no happy consummation of a loving union,......... No it is rather an 
illegitimate birth forced on an unwilling mother.......... Such a parturition 
cannot but be attended with fatal consequences, Hither the mother or the 
child must die, and the death of one means the eventual death of the 
other.......... The 16th of October 1905 will be a memorable day in the 
annals of Bengal, aye of India. It seems destined to mark an era of 
national rejuvenescence. That day has shown the people their inherent 
strength, That day has manifested to them the power of swadeshism. 
Henceforward they will no longer be the pawns on the chessboard of exploiters. 
They will learn to work out their own salvation in fear and trembling. For 
concurrently with the birth of the new province has been born a new spirit 
which is destined to prove the salvation of India. That spirit is the spirit of 
Swadeshiem........... It is animating and uniting Hindus and Muhammadans in 
different provinces. From Bengal the influence has spread to Bombay and 
Madras, and sooner or later Sind and the Punjab must follow suit. The spirit 
is essentially one of patriotic self-sacrifice,......... Hail then to the day of 
Partition—the era of swadeshisin!’’ {Elsewhere the paper writes :—* The strong 
emotions of the people of Bengal found vent in a series of unique demonstrations 
on Partition day, which bode no good for those who are interested in trampling 
swadeshism under foot. ‘The immense barefooted multitude wending its way to 
the sacred Ganges to perform the rakhz ceremony, signifying they were still 


‘united in spite of the administrative division that has arbitrarily been made, 


and then returning homeward singing dirges and shouting Bande Mataram ; the 
closure of shops, and the entire stoppage of business; the unlit fires on 
the domestic hearths and the abstinence from food—all these signs of a 
people in mourning are an impressive reminder that the excitement is neither 
transitory nor powerless to accomplish its object. Moreover the Bengalees 
were not content with passive mourning, but took an active part towards 
the fulfilment of the aim they have in view. One of these active 
measures was the laying of the foundation stone of the Federation Hall 
which is designed to be ‘the pledge and the index of the everlasting 
union between the children of the same Province now unwisely sepa- 


. rated by the decree of an unsympathetic Government. Another measure 


was the establishment of a National or Patriotic Fund for the establish- 
ment of cotton industries all over the country. ‘The intention was that 
all those devoted to the cause of swadeshism should contribute at least a 
day’s earnings to the Fund. Collections will be made not only in Calcutta but 
in all the cities, towns and villages in Bengal. The Fund will be kept open 
throughout the year. On Partition day in Calcutta alone the contributions 
are said to haye amounted to about a lakh of rupees though the Fund was only 
open from 16 to 21 hours. Thus the phase of talk is succeeded by the phase 
of action, and it is to be hoped that all those devoted to swadeshism outside 
Bengal will not be backward in assisting the campaign.” The Sind Journal 
makes somewhat similar remarks. | 


15. On 16th October Benzal was subjected to a measure savouring of 
Russian autocracy and illustrating in a very practical 


Partition of Bengal and manner what small regard Government in India have 


the swudesht movement. "Rapa ee 
Vikévi (161), 23rd Oct.; for public opinion in the cquntry. There have no 


Bhdla (107), 21st Oct. doubt been instances in the past in which Govern. 
ment are known to have ridden rough-shod over public 

Opinion, but their Jatest measure effecting the partition of Bengal surpasses 
em all, When the people of Bengal found that Government were not 
amenable to mild and peaceful modes of agitation, they had recourse to the 
weapon of boycott. The Americans had resort to this weapon in the past, and 
the boycott of British goods by them was ultimately followed by an open 


‘ declaration of war, Boycott is thus an extreme political remedy, and the next. 
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step after it is to declare war against Government, The authorities and. 
Anglo-Indian organs seem disposed to belittle the boycott movement and to. 
ignore it altogether. The policy of Government is utterly selfish, and their sole 
concern seems to be to adopt measures calculated to aggravate the poverty 
among the people and to ruin the country’s trade. Government may not 
intend to exterminate the people of this country like the Red Indians, nor is 
this consummation possible. But their measures and policy seam to point 
in the direction we have indicated above. The Bengalees have resorted to 
the weapon of boycott. Does the Times of India wish that they should 
proceed a step further and declare war against Government? When the 
Bengalees will be in a position to declare war, they will stop all their present 
clamour and the demands of those who are in a position to fight for their 
rights can never be trifled with. It is only the weak who seek justice 
and passively hope to obtain it, The Indians so long thought the British to be 
justice-loving, but when they will be convinced that the British are not 
so, they will stop all their agitation, [The Bhdla expresses its complete 
sympathy with the boycott movement and says that being a national movement, 
it deserves the sympathy and support of every patriotic Indian. | 


16, The question whether students attending schools and colleges should iden- 
| tify themselves with political movements has recently 
_ Should students take part been raised in connection with the swadesht move- 
‘i ~—, movements? = = ment, and Principal Selby of the Deccan College and 
esart (128), 24th Oct. ; ‘ “a 
Bhdla (107), 21st Oct. the Professors of the Fergusson College seem to be of 
opinion that they should not. A student of. the 
Fergusson College was fined Rs. 10for-the part taken by him in the swadeshi 
movement and expelled from the College Residentia] quarters. Weare of opinion 
that Professors in Government Colleges, however learned they may be, are not fit 
to advise us in political matters because they belong to the ruling race and are 
the instruments of a policy which aims at checking the spirit of nationality among 
our scholars. The authorities of private Colleges, too, are similarly unfitted 
to be our political guides because the grants-in-aid rules have the effect of making 
them share the views of the educational officers of Government. It is only 
teachers like Mr. Surendranath Bannerji, who are not fettered by any ties of 
Government service or State patronage, that are fit to guide us in poli- 
tical matters, and Mr. Bannerji, we know, has thrown his whole heart into 
the swadeshi movement and is doing his best to promote it. For our part, 
we see no harm in students gathering together and taking pledges for the use of 
country-made cloth. But they are advised by men like Mr.Selby not to take part 
in political movements. Now, alarge majority of our student class enter Govern- 
ment service after the close of their scholastic career, and they are debarred as 
Government servants from joining any political movements. Even when they 
retire from service they are advised not to meddle in politics as they are Govern- 
ment pensioners. Are our educated men, then, never to join political movements 
at all? [The Bhdla writes in a similar strain and remarks that it is the duty 
of every individual to take a deep interest in the politics of his country, and 
that such interest can best be created at an early age. ‘The paper observes 
that it is foolish to expect a fully developed sentiment of patriotism in a 
person into whom it is not instilled during his scholastic days. It stigmatises 
those teachers, who dissuade their pupils from taking part in political move- 
ments, as cow-herds and their pupils as beasts. It further remarks that when 
students in other countries like England and Japan are allowed to identify 
themselves with political movements, it is inexplicable why in India alone they 
should be debarred from doing so. | | 


17. “We have already said that it would be well if the leaders of the 
Oriental Review (12), °25th swadeshi movement would not encourage little 
a (12), "20th school boys to throw themselves into the turmoil of 
political agitation, but we must strongly protest 
against any action of the Government, taken directly or indirectly, to hinder 
and hamper the ever forward progress of the swadeshi movement in India, 
for it should never be forgotten that, apart from its present environments and 
the circumstances which have given it an impetus, the movement is legitimate, 
and in the fulness of time will do much good to this country, To encour- 
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‘age home industries, to use, as far as possible, only Indian-made goods and’ 
- €0 infuse enthusiasm legitimately in young minds to love the country, its 
‘products and its industries constitute one of the most important duties of 
he Indians, as well as of the Government if it is conducted on principles of 
' @quity, justice and righteousness, And we maintain that the present swadeshi 
movement, apart from all political incrustrations, has in it the seeds of patriotism 
as well as loyalty ; we further contend the seeds have fallen on good soil and are 
pund to germinate and bring forth abundant fruit. Let not the Government, 
like the fowls in the parable of the Sower and the Seed, come and devour them up. 
We have been led to make these remarks by way of a protest against certain Gov- 
ernment circulars, reported to have been issued to, and disseminated through, 
District Magistrates amongst the beads of schools and colleges in the mofussil, 
calling upon them to suppress the actions of school boys in connection with 
the swadesht movement on pain of disaffiliation from the University and the 
withdrawal of grants, We feel that the circulars are harsh, unjust, unnecessary 
and calculated to harm the progress of Indian industries and injure the reputation 
of Government. There is already a great deal of heart-burning and discontent 
prevalent throughout the length and breadth of India, and we urge the 
Government not to intensify this unfortunate state of affairs by unwise and 
ungenerous measures but to pacify the excited passions, to allay the wide-spread. 
fears of the Indian public, and mollify the wounds inflicted by Lord Curzon 
by his retrograde measures and unstatesmanlike policy upon the body 
politic of India, We sincerely trust that the Government of Bombay will be 
wise in their generation, and will not be a party to such inequitable and 
unrighteous policy pursued by the powcg-that-be in Bengal. We say this not 
in anger, but by way of warning, as rumour has it that wires have already 
been pulled to warn the native school-masters and professors of Western India 
to keep away their students from the swadesht movement, which has as 
strongly set in this part of the country asin Bengal. We must say that we 
do not at all give credence to this rumour, knowing as we do that at the helm 
of Bombay administration we have in Lord Lamington a sagacious, broads 
minded, tolerant and statesmanlike ruler.” 


18, ‘There is strong evidence from all parts of the Presidency proper to 

the effect that revenue is uot now paid as willing- 

Land revenue collection ly or as punctually as formerly ’—so says the Bom- 
in +f tatur (6), 28th bay Government in its Land Administration Report 
aa eee for 1903. Why should this be so? The theory 
; which finds favour with Government is that the sus- 
nsions and remissions granted in the famine years have ‘demoralized’ many 
cultivators, and the number of ‘contumacious’ landholders has increased, 
That there are here and there persons who wish to defraud Government is 
probable: the payment of taxes is seldom felt to be a pleasure and a privilege 
eyen by men who ought to know better than the Indian agriculturist. 
Mr. Dashputre, Deputy Collector in Jhandesh, observes that ‘if the 
Mamlatdars and Mahalkaris take the trouble of visiting villages at the 
right time while the cultivators have money in their hands and of enfore- 
ing discipline among the Village officers in the matter of collection, much of 
the trouble would be saved both on the part of officers concerned and the. 
cultivators.’ The clause which we have italicised is significant...,......  I¢ 
suggests the probability of the so-called contumacy being in many cases dué 
to a bond pide inability to pay and absence of cash, The conclusions regarding 
the poverty or otherwise of the cultivators are sometimes drawn from curious 
premises, Thus Mr. Bolus, Assistant Collector in Nasik, argues ‘ that the rates 
levied by the Irrigation Department are low and represent payment for actual 
value received, so that there can be no possible plea of poverty for non- 
payment.’ It passes one’s understanding to realise how poverty is disproved 
y the circumstance that some return is given for the rate that is demanded, 
An officer in the Satéra District reports that when the Village Officers are 
left to themselves they collect from the poor, while the well-to-do people 
laugh at them! Such being the case, the theory of contumacy oucht to be 
‘ap lied to the poor with great reluctance. It is remarkable that while 
yontumacy is said to flourish in the Northern and the Central Divisions, we 
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find no mention of it in the report of the Commissioner, Southern Division. On 
the other hand, the Collector of Bij4pur makes the following remarks :—‘ The full 
demand for 1903-04 under both the Acts (tagai and land revenue) have been 
realised and a further sum of Rs, 1,24,182 on account of arrears of previous 
years. It is the good cotton crop and high prices ruling which have enabled 
this to be done. The balance outstanding is still very large (about 
Rs. 18,05,600), and it is a question if even half of it will ever be 
collected. I am very respectfully of opinion that the sooner the large 
amount of outstandings under the Agriculturists Loans Act or the greater part 
of it is written off, the better will it be for all concerned.’ ‘The Collector does 
not seem to believe in demoralisation—at least not in his district; he thinks 
that when crops are good and the prices are satisfactory the cultivators pay 
readily enough, and it is generally their sheer inability which shows them in 
such heavy arrears. Are the cultivators of Bijapur made of different clay 
from their brethren elsewhere? There may here and there be really contuma- 
cious defaulters. The Collector of Surat says that much opposition was 
experienced in the talukas of Olpdd and Mandvi from well-to-do occupants, 
chiefly of the non-agricultural class, ‘ who had been led by agitators to believe 
that if they refused payment long enough Government would be obliged to 
remit their arrears.’ The Collector of Nasik says that in a certain taluka the 
bulk of the arrears were due ‘ from the best villages and from the richest of 
inhabitants headed more often than not by the Village Officers. The unvwil- 
lingness of the rich to pay where a poor occupant would have been excused 
payment may be due toa keen sense of the injustice of the whole system. 
They may be right or they may be wrong: to call them contumacious is 
misleading,”’ 


19. A rumour has reached here from Borsad that a certain official there has 
Alleged ‘eect. to ‘com- resorted to compulsion in inoculating several people. 
pulsion in conducting the If therumour be well-founded, it is likely to create an 
inoculation operations at alarm among the public in view of their present un- 


1g ore ow 78). 99nd favourable attitude towards inoculation, Government 
<_" times (70), fen should, therefore, inquire into the truth or otherwise 


of the rumour, and, if it turns out to be well-founded, 
take steps to see that such a complaint does not arise again in future, The 
plague serum is an innocuous remedy and is meant for the protection of 
the people, but it should be popularised by means of persuasion and not 
by force. 


20. “The custom of dedicating girls to temples is time-honoured in 
ae a a a Southern India. It is supposed that if parents 
stich. Coats te the Pe sa | desiring issue *take a vow to dedicate the first 
she) ceremony case. child, if it happens to bea girl, to the god of the 
Arya Prakésh (20), 22nd town, he will be pleased to ‘bless them with a 
Oct., Eng. a 4B vr na Social number of children. Evidently this stupid idea has 
Soe en ee been fabricated and kept in circulation by the 
sensual and selfish priests of temples with a view to secure the poor victims of 
this crass superstition as their mistresses. This institution might possibly have 
been not so bad in the beginning as it now undoubtedly is. It is reduced at 
present to a simple system of almost public concubinage. Though the girls 
outwardly work as the dasees of the deities, they are no better than the ‘ kept 
ones’ of the temple priests. it is an open secret and a fact admitted without 
reserve even by the orthodox. In the bigger temples of Southern India, as 
Tanjore, Puri, Travendrum, etc., these wretched victims number by hundreds 
and in the numerous smaller temples by dozens. There seemed until now no 
hope for the redemption of these pitiable victims of blind faith from the gross 


sensuality of the priests, ‘The recent decision of the Bombay High Court in the. 


Pavnai shej ceremony case will, however, put a permanent check in future 
on this ignoble custom, ‘The facts of the case are as follows :——A person with the 
consent of his sister determined to dedicate the latter’s minor danghter, Gokali, 
to the temple of Pavnai. ‘The complainant in the case, the Police Patel, warned 
the mother of Gokali that it was. illegal to perform the ceremony known as 
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shej, a8 the girl was a minor. Yet it was gone through. Witnesses stated that 
according to the custom at the performance of marriage ceremonies, a cloth was 


held up between the dagger, i.¢e., the bridegroom and Gokali, é.ec., the bride ; 
incantations were recited and the dagger was garlanded. Then the procession 
went to the temple of Pavnai, where other ceremonies were gone through. The 
accused did not admit that they knew that the girl would be employed for 
immoral purposes. It was alleged that the shej ceremony was performed 
tosave the watan. It was in evidence that shej was a bar to marriage; 
it was regarded as a marriage with the dagger, after which the girl became 
‘Bhavin * and had to perform temple service. There was no positive evidence, 
said the Magistrate, that the accused in this case had a criminal intent; it was 
not proved that ‘ Bhavins’ lived immorally. The Magistrate held that the 
accused did not know it to be likely that Gokali would be employed for 
immoral purposes; and that this was an essential element of the offence. 
The two accused were, therefore, acquitted. In the appcal, however, their 
Lordships reversed the acquittal on the grcund that the accused must have 
known that by submitting the minor toa ceremony, which debarred her from 
marriage, they exposed her to degradation and made it almost certain that she 
would be employed for immoral purposes. We have nodoubt this decision will 
put a stopto any further shej ceremonies. ‘This single decision has done more 
service to the cause of morality than many a special enactment would have done. 
The custom of dedicating girls to temples is little more humane than that 
of human sacrifice. It has already converted many South Indian temples 
into brothels, and brought discredit on Hinduism, If Government officers, 
armed with this decision, allow no minor to be sacrificed and warn the parents of 
the consequences, the institution is bound to die out in course of time.’ [The 
Indian Social Reformer says :—“ The decision of the High Court in the case of 
the she) ceremony, which came up before it on appeal, ought to encourage 
the promoters of the movement for the better protection of minor girls to 
persevere........... The High Court has rightly reversed the acquittal of the 
accused.......... But the sentence of six months’ rigorous imprisonment passed. 
on the accused is much too severe to be equitable. One of the accused was 
the mother of the girl; the other was her (the mother’s) own brother. They 
were actuated by a superstitious motive, and in all probability—though that 
is no defence in law—never thought of the ultimate consequences. Of course, 
if the accused were themselves disreputable characters, their action would bear a 
different construction. We see nothing in the report in the papers to show that 


_ they were other than respectable. ‘his is also suggested by the view which 


the Magistrate took of the case. Under such circumstances, we think that a 
distinction ought to be made in awarding punishment between persons who 
make it a business to lead young @irls to an immoral life and those who, by 
adopting a superstitious rite, make it probable that they may do so.......... 
While, therefore, we think that the High Court rightly found the accused 
guilty, we would suggest that the sentence may be modified so as to make it 
more commensurate with the gravity of the offence,’’] 


21. The Jain strongly protests against the practice of the Police in 

_. Bombay City and elsewhere in the Presidency to 

PO dg ome tho killing poison unowned dogs loitering about in the streets. 
y dogs by the Polico. - ' : 

Jain (178), 22nd Oct. | itt says:—An erroneous belief prevails among 

: Europeans that all unowned dogs are rabid. 

This is not so. In the villages particularly, these stray dogs are very 

useful at night in protecting the property of the villagers against thieves. 

We do not see what the Government and the Police gajn by killing these faithful 

and harmless animals, Government have pledged themselves to pursue a 


policy of neutrality in religious matters, yet they do not scruple to wound the 


religious susceptibilities of the Hindus by killing hundreds of these stray dogs, 
It is incumbent upon Hindu religious associations and societies for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals to raise an emphatic protest against this 


wholesale slaughter of stray dogs, It is surely our duty to protect the lower 
animals whom God has committed to our care. 
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22. “We beg to direct the attention of Government and the Police 


to the letter from a correspondent which appeared 
Monkey nuisance at Dhobi jin our Gujarati columns day before yesterday on 
~— Bombay. the subject of the monkey nuisance at Dhobi Talao. 
m-e-Jamshed (28), 26th O . eas 
Oct., Eng. cols. ur correspondent, a well-known and respected citizen 
of Bombay, graphically describes the terror under 
which the residents of Dhobi Talao have been constantly living, for about a year 
or so, in consequence of the depredations of these mischievous animals, ‘The 
police have, very likely, the excuse on their side that they have so far refrained 
from destroying them, because of the veneration in which a certain section of the 
Hindus holds Hanumanji, Such thoughtfulness would, no doubt, be praiseworthy, 
if it were not carried too far........... None can reasonably argue that human: 
lives are less valuable than the animals that are now causing so much trouble 
af Dhobi Talao, Since things! have come to such a pass as our correspondent 
describes, it would be, to say the least, absurd .to let a sickly sentimentality 
stand in the way of the destruction of these animals. ‘It is only those 
who sulfer from the nuisance that can have an idea of what it means,’ 
says our correspondent. ‘Wecan neither take our meals nor sleep quietly. 
We cannot go from one room to another without closing the windows. We 
have very often to keep certain windows closed for the whole day, because thera 
is no saying when these fiendish monkeys would come and destroy the furniture. 
If there are children sleeping in a room, we cannot stir out without leaving 
somebody to keep guard. If there are any catables in the kitchen, then the 
monkeys are directly there to snatch a few mouthfuls, They are not afraid 
to attack women and children, and once in Vaniavadia child was so bitten 
as to endanger its life. Surely the authorities could not be contemplat- 
ing the conversion of Dhobi lalao into an earthly paradise for monkeys! If 
not for the comfort of the residents, at least for the safety of the children 
it behoves the authorities to be up and doing.” 


23. A dacoity was committed last night in the house of Mr. Yeshvant, 
unity cae“ Weleae Krishna Marathe, a pleader, who has removed toa 
a senpaiiad aie. hut ina field near Angol (Belgaum), The dacoits 
of the sepoysof the Punjab Were armed. Such dacoities have become frequent 
Infantry therein. in the huts of the people, who camp out in open 
Madhukar (135), 2lstOct.; fields during the plague season. Persons passing by 
Se ae the roads leading to the villages of Mache, Yelloor and 
Angol are waylaid by the dacoits, who are said to be generally armed. It is 
suspected that the sepoys of the regiments stationed here are implicated in the 
dacoities, In the dacoity at Marathe’s house some of the dacoits sustained 
serious injuries, and some men in the Punjab regiment stationed here have been 
found injured and are arrested on suspicion of complicity in the crime, It 
would be desirable to keep a vigilant watch on the sepoys of the regiment, who 
are privileged to carry arms, while the general population are entirely unarmed. 
Another dacoity is reported to have been committed the same night in the 
house of a Brahman. [The Chikitsak gives an account.of the above dacoity 
and says that Mr. Marathe and one of his servants have sustained serious 
injuries in their encounter with the dacoits and that a sepoy of the Punjab 
Infantry, Muhammad Bux, has been identified as one of the perpetrators of the 
dacoity and that he has received some injuries and is now lying in the regi- 
mental hospital. The paper elsewhere remarks:—The Punjab Regiment has 
been stationed here for nearly two years, but during the interval many of the 
sepoys belonging to it have attained notoriety as bullies and desperadoes, 
and have inspired the people of the town with panic by their lawless doings. 
It seems very strange that the Military authorities have failed to realise the 
mischief wrought by these Punjabi sepoys, The people have no alternative 
left to them but to assert their right of self-defence. The Civil authorities 
are doing their bést to protect the lives and property of the people, but 
they seem to be powerless before the too powerful Military authorities. | 


24. Within the last twenty years or so a strange state of degeneration 
seems to have come upon every section of the Indian 

Alleged crazo for acquiring gnd European communities of Bombay. Hundreds 
titles ties’ 5 — from among the Hindus, Parsis, Muhammadans, Jews 
eee” ee a 9), and Europeans seem to be smitten with a craze for 
25th Oot. acquiring titles. They are not satisfied with the 


length of their own names, but they must have Rao 
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Saheb; Rao Bahadur, -Sir, or’ Khan Bahadur ‘to go before, or some letters 
> ‘of the Boglish alphabet to come. after, their names..........__ Titles are genorally 

>  .* given as marks of recognition of public service or-self-sacrifice. But by far the 

Barnes majority of our titled citizens bave evinced no spirit whatever, either of 
} service or of personal sacrifice. ‘The only qualification that most of them 
aave exhibited has been that of subscribing large sums of money for this or that 
object or paying obsequious court to some person of influence, and that of bring- 
ing up his rear at meetings of a public or private character. Another way to wina 

tle is to play intc the hands of some Police functionary, and always to be 
at his beck and call. Moreover, the economy of Nature is such that what is 
harmful and injurious to one is a blessing to another. So it has been 
With our new seven years’ guest, the Bubonic Plague. To thousands and 
thousands it has been a veritable curse, but to some of our ambitious title-hunters 
it has been a rare blessing! We have heard of a ‘blessing in disguise.’ 
Now, who can say that the plague has not been such! Tho result is that we 
have been plagued and well-nigh inundated with ‘Rao Sahebs,’ ‘ Rao 
Bahadurs,’ ‘Khan Sahebs,’ and overwhelmed with ‘J.P.’s’! These titular 
deities have become as plentiful as berries, They are mere ornamental animals, 
fit only to be paraded on ceremonial occasions! True merit or real worth they 
have none. But at Government House parties or State Lévees they make 
quite a crowd........... Time was when there used to be not more than sizty to 
seventy-five distinguished Indians at Government House parties, or at the 
Governor’s Lévee at. the Secretariat. When the number was limited to this 
manageable quantity, the list of the names of persons to be invited used to be 
made up with the advice and guidance of the Oriental Translator, who knew 
full well whom to invite and whom not. Invitations used to be sent out with 
a special sowar. The function was more like an evening party. Necessarily, 
the head of the Government knew every guest personally, and in the course of 
the evening friendly enquiries were made of every one who was there, All 
that is changed now ; there are shoals of titled gentry at such gatherings. Few 
of them know one another; much less are they personally acquainted with 
the principal dignitaries. ‘ihere is a crush just as at a public fair. 
They jostle each other, and are jostled about in turn. Every one strolls about 
listlessly, and when the time for breaking up comes, all clear out.......... 
Those who are well acquainted with the under-current of public opinion in 
Bombay know it for a fact that a good many of our titled worthies are no 
less than mere laughing-stock among their respective communities.......... It 
is high time that titles were more judiciously bestowed.” 
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25. “ Numerous complaints have reached us of the general dissatisfaction 
Omplaing ena evoked by the notification announcing the enhance- 
enhancement of assessment at Ment of assessments which, as a result of the settle- 
tho revised settlement of tho ment operations recently conducted by Mr. S. M. 
Nara Valley (Sind). Bharucha, Deputy Collector, Nara Valley, will, it 
Be en, (53), 2ist Oct, has been declared, come into force from the 1st 

— ' August 1906. But when a junior officer with in- 
sufficient knowledge and experience of the particular part of the country 
where he serves is entrusted with the difficult and delicate work of 
revenue seitlement, it will not be denied that no better results could be 
expected, That Mr. Bharucha, while acting in the capacity of Settlement 
Officer, overlooked many things and displayed an ignorance of most 
points of vital importance, can be seen from the table of increased rates 
notified by him for the information ofthe zamindars.......... It will be seen 
from these that in many cases the rates have been almost doubled...,......... 
This enormous increase could have been justified only if the state of cultivation 
and the condition of zamindars had shown a corresponding improvement, 
; but it is painful to record that the very reverse of this is the case. The 
‘3 condition of the zamindar has not only not improved but has steadily gone 
: down and the zamindar of the present day finds himself in a worse plight 

than the zamindar of a decade ago. The Nara talukas had once the reputation 
Mee. - Of enjoying a liberal water-supply. At least such was the case when 
eiges in the Revenue Settlement operations of 1894-95, the rates now in vogue 


Ses eS _ Seine upon. ieee ned the construction of the Jamrao Canal 
ee S snd the various changes in the irrigation system of the country, some of 
which have been most -unsuited to, the land and others have been quite 
Ymadequate to.the requirements of the zamindars in the Nara Taluka, have 
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resulted in unfavourably affecting the water-supply of the Valley and have 
consequently told against the productiveness of the land,......... It will, 
therefore, not be too much to expect from Government that the notification 
under reference will be cancelled in consideration of the present condition of 
the zamindars of the Nara Valley.” 


26. A correspondent writes to the Sind Gazette :—“Itis an admitted 
Desirability of appointing fact that the European Sub- Divisional Magistrates, in 
English-knowing Munshis spite of their passing the vernacular test, are not 


as Sheristedars to Sub- sufficiently strong in Sindhi to understand fully the 
Divisional Magistrates in 


Qind. true meaning of colloquial phrases and idioms. To 
Sind Gazette (18), 20th give to such men the services of Sindhi-knowing 
Oct. Sheristedars to do the work of interpretation in Magis- 


terial cases is hardly fair. It isan amusing sight indeed to behold the scene 
often presented in a Sub-Divisionul Magistrate’s Court, when the Sindhi-know- 
ing Sheristedar is unable to explain the true import of a technical word or 
the colloquial expressions used by a witness, when the Sub-Divisional Magis- 
trate himself is at a loss to understand the same, and when the pleaders on 
either side strenuously endeavour to put forth each his own version. The 
appointment of such men as Sheristedars in times gone by when the advance 
of English education was yet in its infancy may have been excusable, but now, 
when English education is widely disseminated, it is an anomaly which cannot 
be accounted for. Justice, expediency and considerations of convenience require 
that when no difficulty whatsoever can be experiencedin securing English- 
knowing Munshis as Sheristedars such posts should, without exception, be filled 
up by English-knowing Munshis. It is highly desirable that early steps should 
be taken to remedy this evil.”’ 


27. The Sind Gazette publishes the following letter over the signature of 

ili at Mr. H. C. Mules, District Magistrate, Kardchi :— With 

Tey Ce Cs Se reference to the letter signed ‘ W ° in your issue of the 

Oct. 17th instant (wide paragraph No. 31 of Weekly 

Report No. 42), I think it advisable to prevent 

possible misunderstanding to let the public know, through your columns, if you 

will permit me, that no permission to play any kind of game at the approaching 

garden féte will be given by me or on any other occasion. Further that the 

District Superintendent of Police has been informed by me some time ago to 

that effect. Obviously if a game is legal, no permission to play it is necessary, 

and if it is illegal, of course, no permission can be given, The police will in 
future act strictly in accordance with the law as to gambling.” 


28. ‘Last week a correspondent from ‘l'ando Bago complained aboUl 
thefts having become the order of the day on that 
Frequency of thefts in gide. This time a similar complaint comes from 
Bhiria (Sind)and its vicinity. Bhiria, There can be little doubt that this form 
Prabhat (34), 17th Oct., ¢ , ' , : 
Eng. cols. of crime is assuming abnormal proportions, and, 
what 1s worse, the culprits almost invariably escape 
with impunity... ...... And yet as far as the public knows, no special step 
has been taken to deal with the extraordinary situation thus created. Such 
indifference and apathy on the part of officials is mcst deplorable and is not 
at all calculated to impress one favourably as regards their sense of duty. 
They should certainly show themselves more watchful and active. Providence 
has placed them in a positionin which they can rid the province of thieves 
with whom, it will be no exaggeration to say, it has come to be infested.... ..... 
The correspondent from Bhiria, while drawitg attention to the frequency 
of thefts in the village as well as in its vicinity, mentions a case in which the 


part played by the police is worthy of special note. He describes how when 


one Ghulam Memon, who was robbed by thieves, reported the matter to 


the police, thesered turbans fastened the offence upon a jmember of his 
family and made him repent bitterly of having calledin their aid at all. This 
is what the police yenerally do. ‘The result is that the people, instead of 
complaining to the police, quietly put up with their loss, which, of course, 


encourages the thieves to pursue their career more fearlessly. It is needless 
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tosay: such a condition of things reflects very unpleasantly on the police 
gdministration, and it behoves the authorities to bestir themselves and do 
way of remedying it.” 


Education, 


29. “Under the new Universities Act every ee oer should be 
_ inspected by persons appointed by the Syndicate once 
Siatreceity | clare don the at least in three years, or as frequently during that 
inspection of Colleges and period as may be deemed expedient. These visits, 
the registration of schools. if properly regulated and undertaken by inspectors 
0 fag hago id adaaee competent to handle educational questions, would be 
: productive of very beneficial results for the student 
class and would strengthen the hold of the University on its affiliated colleges, 
It is only meet and proper that such rights should be vested in the Senate, 
which alone should be held finally responsible for the efficient conduct of the 
educational institutions, private or otherwise, under its care. This part of the 
proposal, however, evoked some trenchant criticism, and amendments were pro- 
posed by Sir Balchandra and Mr. Padhye witha view to control and curb 
the alleged meddlesome interference of interested teachers and professors. In 
this respect a part of Sir Bhalchandra’s amendment was that the Committee 
of inspection ‘shall not wholly consist of persons on the teaching staff of 
colleges,’ and was so far not open to any serious objection. On the contrary, 
the inspection committee would distinctly gain by a due admixture of an 
element outside the teaching staff, and a fair control would be exercised on 
the excess of enthusiasm in over-zealous professional educationists, But that 
art of the amendment, which imputed motives to the teaching stati? of 
private collegiate institutions, was highly objectionable, and the Senate has 
done well in throwing out Sir Bhalchandra’s proposition in its ontirety. 
Under the plea of unconscious bias, if was striven to makea mischievous 
insinuation casting reflections on the self-respect and dignity of the staff 
of private collegiate institutions, and nothing would have been more deplo- 
rable. than that the Senate should have given its consent to a measure, which 
would directly or indirectly tend to lower the prestige of the teaching staff 
of its affiliated colleges. The question of the registration of secondary schools 
also evoked some animated criticism, The new Universities Act does not make 
such registration compulsory, and as nothing special has turned up to justify 
the introduction of this measure, things might have been allowed to run their 
usual course. The new measure would open fresh difficulties, and is liable to 
be abused. It will entail] unnecessary hardships both on the school-master and 
on his pupil, and as such is prone to interfere with the free spread of secondary 
education. For example, the clause which lays down that every new school 
should establish the necessity for its existence in the locality in which it is 
desired to be set up, is meaningless and ought to have been eliminated 
from the revised regulations. If the proprietor of a school thinks he can 
start an institution that would pay him, let him by all means do so. It is 
not for the Senate to inquire if the school can be conducted with profit. 
Any school that is found deficient in meeting the requirements of its pupils, 
either in the accommodation provided in the building or in the efficiency 
of its teaching staff, will have to put up its shutters in no time. The 
Senate’s anxiety in this respect is absolutely superfluous, and calculated to 
do positive harm to the free growth of education, Moreover, the Bombay 
schools do not draw their pupils from the locality in which they are situated, 
but from all parts of the town. The schools in the Fort, for example, draw 
students from Thana, Bandra and other outlying suburbs. How then is the 
want of a school inany locality to be determined? ‘The regulation which 
requires school-masters to charge ‘ reasonable fees’ is equally mischievous ; it is 
not the Senate’s business to look into the financial status of schools, especially 
as the regulation requires satisfactcry evidence that the schools will be efficiently 
maintained. It-would have been better if the regulations controlling secondary 
schools had been adopted with these and other alterations. As they stand, 
some unpleasant controversies may be expecied, overy now and then, to crop 
up, should the authorities enforce them with harshness and strict regularity,” 
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30. The letter addressed by the Government of India to the Punjdb 
ii aie ie til Government fixing the minimum age limit for candi- 
and the age limit for Matri. tes for the Matriculation of the Punjéb University 
culation at the Indian Uni- Jooks like the thin end of the wedge for trenching 
versities. upon the autonomy and undermining the inde- 
‘ bean Samdchér (65), pendence of the Universities. The letter deals 
sie esa primarily with the action of the Punjéb University 
in fixing 14 years as the minimum age for the Matriculation, but incidentally it 
lays down principles meant to be observed by other Universities as well. ‘The 
Government of India have come to the conclusion that 16 should be the 
age fixed for the Matriculation. Now it seems to us that the settlement of such 
minor questions should be left to the discretion of the local University 
authorities in the different provinces, as they are presumably more conversant 
with local educational needs and conditions than the Government of India. 
The Government hold that the rules as regards the age for the Matriculation 
should be uniform in all the Universities, but the reasons they have advanced 
in favour of this view will hardly bear examination. They observe in 
their letter that as the Government of the United Provinces have sanctioned 
the age limit of 16 for the Matriculation of the Allahabad University, the same 
limit should be adopted by the other Indian Universities. We should have 
thought that a University like that of Bombay should set an example to other 
Universities instead of taking its cue from a backward University like that of 
Allahabad. Secondly, according to Government, a uniform age limit would obviate 
the difficulties that would otherwise beset students going from one University 
to another. We donot think that a retrograde measure would be justified 
simply because it is calculated to promote the convenience of an insignificant 
number of University students. Thirdly, Government urge that a uniform 
age limit is demanded by the fact that the Matriculation Examination is 
recognised as a qualifying test for admission to the public service in most 
provinces. ‘This argument is quite inapplicable to the Bombay University, 
as the School Final Examination and not the Matriculation is the test 
for admission to Government appointments in this Presidency, Further, 
the Government of India think that the adoption of 14 or 15 as the 
minimum age limit for the Matriculation would lower the standard of educational 
attainments. We fail to understand how this will happen. Ifthe course 
prescribed for the Matriculation is sufficiently advanced and the candidates 
are subjected to a searching test, there seems to be no reason why the 
standard of educational attainments should be lowered, even if no age limit 
were fixed at al]. ‘The gravest objection against adopting the age limit of 
16 proposed by the Government of India is that it would discourage Indian 
graduates from going to England to study for the 1.0.8. If an Indian 
student were to graduate at the age of twenty, he would not have sufficient 
time on hand to enable him to compete on equal terms with English students 
at the 1.C.S. Examination, It was for this reason that the Bombay University 
did not lay down any age limit for the Matriculation, but its hands having been 
forced by Government, it has wisely decided to fix 15 as the age limit. The 
proposal of the Government of India is so objectionable that it behoves 
public associations in the country to enter a prompt and emphatic protest 
against it. 


31. The Gujardtt Punch writes the following review of the Second 
Gujarati book of the new Vernacular series :—‘ The 

oa ifs ig OF = chief objectionable feature of this —, is that its 
Peace ey eae oo, ~=6price is kept too high when compared with the price 
on aaa” ei of the boats in the old series. Of late parents have 
‘ been complaining of increased expenditure in 

giving primary education to their boys.......... Hence it is absolutely neces- 
sary that Government ought to keep the price of the book as low as possible. 
Even if its actual cost be three annas anda half (which we believe is not the 
case), Government ought to supply the book to the public at the old price. But 
the fact is that though the book is published by Messrs. MacMillan & Co., very 
few wood-cuts have been prepared in England, The rest of the wood-cuts and 
the printing work has been done in India and cheaply too. Besides, the general 
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hat the sol y object of giving the work to an Eowliah firm was to get the work 
ell done at a very cheap rate. But this object has not been realised. 
the subject-matter of the book, we believe there is no great improve- 
that some of the lessons are more or less translated verbatim 
“English works, without seriously considering whether they are suitable to 
students, In many cases this imitation borders cn the ridiculous. ‘The 
lessons in which a dog licks a bone, rice talks with bread and a wolf brings a 
fresh young lamb for its cub, are quite unsuitable for the Gujarati mind, 
ipvever much they might be relished in England. Several poems in the book 
are more or less dull and uninteresting. Thereason is not far to seek. The 
ms of well-known Gujarati poets like Dalpatram and Samal have been 
ropped, and lines penned by third-rate scribblers have been substituted, 
although some of them are on their very face prosaic. The introduction of the 
* Bharay ’ tune in such a work shows that the Committee have not taken into 
consideration the average ability of the Gujarati pupil and his low-paid 
teacher. Out of 100. teachers, hardly 10 will be able to recite the tune 
correctly. As for the style of the book, we believe it is not easy and natural, 
and consequently not attractive to young minds. But there is one feature of 
thestyle, which we believe is a positive defect. We refer to the English, provin- 
cial, Surati, and colloquial Parsi and Gujarati words, which are used here, there 
and everywhere. Further we occasionally meet with colloquial v ulgarisms, ¢.9., 
Hsdi, ysl rein, zseisl. Another defect which stands as an eye-sore is the 
spelling of words, ‘I'he spellings adopted in the book might be the hobby of 
certain persons, but at least they do not find favour ‘with the majority of 
writers and speakers. These are, for instance, As, 4. There are several 
mistakes in correcting the proofs, which we have mentioned in our Gujarati 
columns. Lastly, we fail to understand the utility or wisdom of the letter- 
ress on the title page being exclusively in English. We hopethat the Gujarat 
Vameclst Society will raise a strong protest against these and several other 
shortcomings of this book, and that the text-books will not be introduced 
in schools without being completely overhauled.” [In its vernacular columns 
the paper draws atiention to several typographical errors in the book and the 
use of English words in some of the lessons. | 


32. A student of the Hyderabad Agricultural School writes to the Sind 
Journal :—* You are aware what pranks the present 
Complaint against the Head Master of the local Agricultural School played 
Head Master of the Agricul- with us Hindu students, about which there was a cry 
tural School at Hyderabad. 
Sind Journal (18), 25th iM your paper and other Sind papers. But owing to 
Oct. Mr. Seymour's favour nothing was done to the Head 
Master. After that the Head Master revenged him- 
self on the Hindus by getting some of them dismissed. Now the annual 
examination is approaching and we hear that in two subjects, practical and 
theoretical agriculture, the Head Master has been appointed examiner. In 
one of these subjects the examination will be oral. I, therefore, beseech you 
to be good enough to move the Educational Inspector to appoint some other 
gentleman as examiner, or associate some worthy man with the Head Master i in 
this work. If this is not done, woe be to the Hindu students io 


Railways. 


33. Nearly 25,000 pilgrims had congregated at Dikore on the occasion of 
SSE SEE gaa the iy. Ha - —_ there on the Manekthari full- 

? " moon da ecial trains were run by the B. B. & 

ib e oa ors C. I, Salwar te convey the sniddian te the fair, but 
the B. B. & 0, I, Railway itis to be greatly regretted that cattle waggons were 
ny during the recent wysed forconveyingthem. The helpless passengers had 
“ee ay ~ wed (76), 2%a 7° alternative but to suffer themselves to be packed 
t like sheep in these waggons. It is deplorable that 


the Company should pay such scant attention to'the 
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comforts of third class passengers, who form the bulk of its passenger traffic.. 


In any case the practice of carrying passengers in cattle waggons should 
be peremptorily put a stop to. 


7 


Municipalities. 


34. ‘* The long-looked-for millennium-is come at last. Synchronously with 

: _ the opening ceremony of the Princess street in Bom- 

‘ecat rad cal te "Peleeees bay, there will dawn upon the city a new era-.of health 
Street. and prosperity. The health of the city will be speedily 
- 7? Goftdr (34), 22nd yegtored, the death-rate reduced, the long-disturbed 
a industry and commerce set on their legs, and the old 
city, rejuvenated, will rank as one of the world’s best sanatoriums. ‘To this end 
71 lacs of rupees have been spent, 406 houses demolished, and as many property- 
owners set grumbling and muttering anathemas on the Trust and those that called 
itinto being. Thenew road, weare told, would penetrates deep into the city, and 
the fresh, wholesome breeze of the Western sea, wafted from end to end, would 
forthwith purge it of its dire diseases, and plague in Bombay would hence- 
forward exist only in name. This is what the new road is expected to achieve 
by the Trust and its worshippers, who are never weary of beating its tom-toms ; 
and if the new thoroughfare can bring to the city a minor fraction of these 
promised blessings, 7i lacs of rupees would be only too small a sum to secure it. 
But there is a reverse side of the picture and there are pessimists who hold that 
these 71 lacs of rupees are so much public money thrown away. They aver, and 
without some show of logic, that the street does not run through the worst 
localities of the city, that the properties purchased are not all infected and 
plague-stricken buildings, and that so much time and money could have been 
more profitably employed in improving the city in those parts where plague 
is at its worst. Three-fourths of the cost incurred is expected to be recovered 
by the sale of the new building frontages. Whether this estimate is correct, 
oris Ona par with the other promises and estimates of the Trust, time 
alone will prove. Butthis much is certain that the new thoroughfare is 
incapable of producing the slightest beneficial result in removing the 
dread disease, which has been committing monstrous havoc in the city for 
well-nigh a decade, The locality through which the road runs may gain 
something in point of health and sanitation. But when it is considered 
that it is not quite a new opening in what was previously a mass of jammedeup 
blocks of close buildings, but the old streets simply widened and thrown 
in together, one cannot be hopeful of any marked sanitary improvements 
even in the immediate vicinity of the road......... . Not the most uncharit- 
able critic of the Trust would be justified in maintaining that that body 
has proved a complete failure, for it has done something material in improving 
some of the most congested and unhealthy slums of the city, But the progress 
of its work is so tardy and the results achieved so meagre, that the Trust 
would be well advised in not meddling with wild and expensive schemes and 
making ducks and drakes of public money. ‘There are houses still existent which 
go by that name, but are a veritable disgrace to the city, mere cattlemews and 
dogs kennels, foul), filthy and dingy, that are hot-beds of fever and pestilence, 
disseminating broadcast infection and disease. Whata world of good would have 
been done, if so much money and time that has been thrown away on the 
construction of a street through a locality not the most overcrowded and 
unhealty, had been employed in the purchase of such wretched tenements and 
the improvement of congested slums in the heart. of the city? ‘The inactivity 
of the Trust can well be gauged by the facility with which the jerry-builder 
is making away with his,old and dilapidated properties, and running up new 
Ones in their place in crowded localities, which are badly in want of openings 
and improvement, In such congested districts, the Trust should keep a 
lynx eye on old houses that deserve to be pulled down and purchase them from 
their owners before they are repaired or reconstructed. ‘his method would 
expedite the improvement of infected slums, and a comparatively smaller cost 
would have to be incurred thereon. But the mere opening of roads and the 
purchase and demolition of buildings that present a clean bill of health would 
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a ‘no good in improving the unhealthy state of the city. As such the new 


rincess Street will for ever stand as a monument of the egregious folly of the 


$ Bombay Improvement Trust.” 


- 85. “In our Gujarati columns yesterday we showed how the Corporation 
Defecta in the drainage of the First City in India and its highly paid Execu- 
system in Bombay and their tive have been neglecting the very elementary 
evil effects thereof upon the precautions, which every Municipality in the world 


public health in the city. = is bound to adopt for keeping the area under its 
aoa wee ok control sweet and clean. As if to substantiate 


: our complaint, there appeared simultaneously in the 
columns of the leading English daily a letter from a correspondent calling 
attention to the state of the drainage in a particular locality at Parel. 
Save those who have short memories or are sublimely indifferent to 
what passes around them, nobody could fail to remember that what the 
correspondent of the Times of India, Mr. W. G. Day, Sanitary Ins- 
pector of the B. B. & ©, I. Railway Works, bas just said in regard to the 
condition of ‘the sanitary drainage’ at the corner of Fergusson Road, 
has been, at various times during the past ten years and more, repeatedly said 
by the residents of almost every part of the city where this blessed ‘ scientific 
drainage’ has been introduced.,......... Indeed, what is to be the end of this 
deplorable state of affairsP If year after year the elementary precautions 
needed to be taken by the Municipality of a big city are being neglected ; if 
simple, but very essentiul, sanitary measures continue to be lightly thought of 
and indifferently handled; if, in short, in the pursuit of an_ insensate 
ambition to make the city look grand, imposing and beautiful from without, 
its true interests are to be sacrificed and it is permitted to rot within, how 
can the sanitary salvation of Bombay be brought about? The administration 
reports and other records of the Municipality abundantly show how for years 
and years, in the pursuit of more ambitious schemes, the Corporation and 
its Executive have neglected the adoption of those simple sanitary measures, 
which would ensure a reduction in the abnormal mortality figures that 
periodically stagger us, and eradicate many of those insidious diseases which 
gnaw at the vitals of the people and render an appalling number of healthy, 
vigorous lives a,prey to complaints that prematurely undermine the consti- 
tution and lead the victims to an untimely grave. We have shown how a 
penny-wise and pound-foolish policy has been steadily pursued by the Corpora- 
tion ; how, while costly new appointments have, from time to time, been promptly 
sanctioned, it has taken that body years to do the needful in the matter of 
increasing the halalcore and scavengering staff and adding to the number of 
dust-bin and other carts; how even to-day owing to the inadequacy of the sweeping 
staff, the drains and gullies are choked with silt and refuse.......... None, who 
has watched the work of the Corporation during the past several years, could 
have failed to observe'a most fatal tendency at work in the Council Chamber, 
& growing worship of imposing externals and corresponding indifference to 
sanitary measures, which the most common-place intelligence would readily 
recognise as imperative for the health and well-being of the town and its 
residents. Indeed where is the utility of broad streets, electric lighting, large 
water-works, imposing edifices, and beautifully laid-out promenades, when, 
as much in the public thoroughfares as in the houses of the great and small, 
abominable stenches from the drains pervade the air, breeding disease and 
decimating the population by thousands every year?......... lt is high time 
now that the Corporation earvestly resolved to remeay this state of things. 
We admit that it stands in an extremely awkward position. It cannot easily 
recede, and to make a move on the right lines, that is to say, to remedy every 
defect in the construction of the whole drainage, would involve a colossal 
expenditure. After spending lakls upon lakhs of rupees on the drainage, and 
muddling for nearly a quarter of a century, it cannot be an easy thing for the 
Corporation to admit that owing to its ignorance of technical detailsand the 
incompetence and worse of some of its Executive officials, a mess has been made 
of the whole business. On the other hand, the lives and health of hundreds of 
thousands of the population are at stake, and if would be criminal to ignore 
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this.......... No matter what the expense might be, the question must be 
honestly and manfully faced.......... No amount of money, honestly applied, 
would be grudged or held to be ill-spent if it saved the city from the hideous 
curse which has been insidiously undermining the health of its inhabitants and 
prematurely destroying so many precious lives. This inner rottenness of the 
city must be cured at once, Bombay would be only too willing to forego every | 
comfort, to suspend every municipal work, in order to spare every “possible 
farthing for reotifying an error that has heen responsible for so much evil......... 
As long as vigorous and comprehensive measures are not taken to remedy the 
defects we have pointed out, Bombay will remain a notorious centre for breed- 
ing deadly diseases, a constant menace to the lives of its inhabitants, a place of 
peril and a veritable death- “trap | for human lives. Is that a reputation to covet ? 
Our Civic Fathers must decide.” 

36. ‘*We are afraid the business of our Municipality is still going on 
very slow. Matters hang fire for months and 
months. At each meeting, whether of the Managing 
Committee or of the General Board, the items gone 
through are ridiculously few, as arule. It appears to 
us that 1f the President were to come to the meetings 
as well prepared as Mr. Hiranand Khemsing used to do, much more business 
could be transacted and the so-called obstruction would be deprived of much of 
its incentive. It has been observed that when the President or any other gentle- 
man for the time being in the chair is thoroughly posted in the matter discussed 
before a meeting, four of five times the usual amount of work is got through, 
We notice the same slowness in the execution of public works, such as the con- 
struction and repair of roads. We cannot help blaming the executive for this— 
specially the Engineer and Secretary. ‘The re-metalling of several roads has 
not only been sanctioned but ordered, but it looks for all the world as if there 
was nobody to carry out the orders. There seems to be some improvement 
as regards the disposal of office work, but still things are not going on as satis- 
factorily as could be desired.” 


Municipal affairs at Hyder- 
abad. (Sind). 

Sind Journal (18), 25th 
Oct. 


387. ‘* Verily Municipal elections are compassing our ruin. We stick at 
nothing to enter the Municipality, consider no means 
Alleged corruption at unworthy if only we can be Municipal Councillors, 


Municipal elections in Hy- 
derabad (Sind). 

Prabhat (54), 17th Oct, 
Eng. cols. 


How ugly are the stories that are being recited in 
connection with the recent by-election for the Gidu 
ward, though the voters, all told, numbered only 
about twelve. When will our people see that they 
pay very heavily and out of all proportion when they obtain a Municipal seat 
by resorting to all kinds of questionable ways?’ [A correspondent of the paper 
makes similar remarks in the issue of 28th October, and complains that in 
the by-election for the Gidu ward the Polling officer played into the hands of 
one of the parties by refusing to record the vote of an elector, Dr. Rachiram, 
on only a plausible ground. if 


Native States. 


88. The Mahi Kantha Gazette, along with two or three other Gujarati 
weeklies, makes strong comments on the alleged 


Comments on the alleged 
intention of Government 
to dispense with the firing of 
salutes in bonour of Native 
Chiefs during the forth- 
coming Royal visit, 

Maht Kantha Gazette (82), 


22nd Oct.; Deshi Mitra (64), 
26th Oct.; Prakdsh (87), 
22nd Oct, 


rough-shod over the feelings of these Chiefs. 


intention of Government to dispense with the firing 
of salutes in honour of Native Chiefs during the 
forthcoming Royal visit. Itsays:—We cannot under- 
stand what has led the authorities to lower the dignity 
of Native Chiefs by refusing to accord to them the 
honours due to their high position on such an im- 
portant State occasion, If there is any ‘truth in the 
rumour, ‘it means that the responsible officers of Gov- 
ernment are bent upon humiliating and riding 
We hope, however, that this 


defect in the arrangements will be set right before it is too late. 
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time eS Secainges, t the grandfather of the present minor 
- Thakor of P Mos Kathiaéwdr was infested 
h Barvatias, cannon and ammunition were 
kept on the Péliténa hill for the protection of the 
ples situated there. In course of time the British 
in officials ae comme we a ge these lawless freebooters, 
: - andthe danger being thus removed, the ordnance 
we - srt (68), lay unused and uneared-for by the custodians 
(90), 24th and 25th Oct. of the hill as well as by the P4litana State officials. 
Mr, Tudor-Owen during his recent visit to the hill 
was apprised of the storage of ordnance there. He- sent for the prominent 
members of Jain community from Ahmedabad and Bhavnagar, and asked them 
to submit an inventory of the ordnance and ammunition stored on the hill, which 
was accordingly prepared and forwarded to Mr. Tudor-Owen. Subsequently 
it was discovered that a part of the ammunition was left out of the inventory. 
The officials on the Pélitana hill thought that the submission of a supple- 
mentary statement would be looked upon as a savouring of treachery and 
consequently they threw away the ammunition not included in the original 
declaration. The Political Agent, on coming to know of this, has 
taken steps to prosecute the officials employed on the hill. [Com- 
menting on the above incident, the Sdnj Vartamdn says:—The discovery of 
ordnance on the P4litana hill is not an incident worth making much fuss about. 
The ordnance was kept on the hill in order to overawe the Barvatias and protect 
tite Jain temples against their depredations. It had remained unused for years, 
so much so that its very existence had been forgotten by the partics concerned. 
Besides, the Jains are not a warlike people, and it is ridiculous to suppose that 
re they could have any sinister intention in storing ordnance and ammunition on 
= the hill. The late Sheth Premabhai, once a member of the Bombay Legis- 
| lative Council, admitted the existence of ordnance on the bill in the deposition 
which he made on the 21st J uly 1875 in the Pélitana case. Weare surprised 
to observe thatin the face of these facts quite an exaggerated importance has 
been given to the incident. Wedonotsee any harm in storing on the hill 
{ antiquated and worn-out pieces of cannon with a view to add to the splendour 
i and historic interest of the Jain temples. We trust Mr. Tudor-Owen will not 
take any action in the matter calculated to wound the feelings of the Jains, In 
a@ subsequent issue the same paper writes :—It is said that in consequence of 
Mr. Tudor-Owen’s report, the Agent to the Governor, K4thidwér, has sanctioned 
the prosecution of Munim Durlabhji of the firm of Anandji Kalianji, Inspector 
Sankleshwar and karkun Ambashanker for the storage of explosives on the hill. 
It is further rumoured that the newly appointed Inspector Krishnalal Govindlal 
has tendered his resignation. The Inspector had given unqualified satisfaction 
to his employers and his pay had been recently increased from Rs. 50 to Rs. 70. 
The people are curious to know what could have led him to resign. | 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. ° 


40. Under the auspices of the recently started Swadeshi Mandal a mass 
meeting of the citizens of Bombay was held on Sunday, 
Swadeshi meetings in the 22nd October, in the Bhatia Mahajan Wadi at 
a Bombay and the mofussil. Kalbadevi Road for supporting the swadesht move- 
Bombay Samdchér (65), ment. Mr. Vishwanath Prabhuram Vaidya, Bar- 
23rd, 24th, 25th and 27th _. 
Oct.; Sdnj Vartamdn (90), TiSter-at-Law, wasin the chair. The meeting was 
25th Oct. attended by neatly three thousand people of whom 
the majority were Gujarati Hindus, with a sprinkling 
of Mohammadans and Parsis. The compound in which it was held was packed 
to suffocation, and the audience evinced intense interest and enthusiasm through- 
out the proceedings. Mr. Tilak on arrival was given an enthusiastic ovaticn 
by the assembly, who stood up in his honour. ‘The President addressed 
the meeting for nearly three-quarters of an hour in an impressive - and 
thoughtful speech, in which he traced the decline of indigenous industries 
and chorea his audience to take steps to revive them. After passing 


the usual resolutions about using swadeshi goods, the meeting recorded 
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its opinion that it was desirable to hold a conference of leading publicists, 
mill-owners and merchants in the Presidency for devising measures to place 


the movement on a sound and permanent footing, Messrs. Hirji Topan,,. 


Amratlal Popatlal and F. K. Lalan delivered speeches on the importance 


and utility of the swudeshi movement. Mr. B. G. Tilak in the course of 


a lengthy speech exhorted his audience not to pay the slightest heed to the 
interested outcry of certain Anglo-Indian journals against the movement, 


He expressed his astonishment that while the leaders of the people eagerly. 
went about from house to house begging the people to decorate and 


illuminate their houses on the occasion of the Royal visit, they could not find 
time to inquire into the causes of the poverty and starvation of their countrymen 
and take steps for remedying the evil, On the same day a swadeshi 
meeting of the Deccanis was held in Bombay at Lalbaug under the presidency 
of Mr, Bhaskar Bhopatkar. It was resolved to. give cordial support to the 
swadesht movement and to starta “ swadeshi fund” for furthering its cause, 
All those who could afford to subscribe were urged to set apart their one day’s 
income for being devoted to the fund. ‘The proceedings terminated with three 
cheers for Mr. ‘Tilak. ‘The third swadeshit meeting held during the week in 
the city was convened under the auspices of the Swadeshi Vastu Pracharini 
Sabha in the open space opposite Dr. Deshmukh’s house in Khetwadi. Mr. Ali 
Muhammad Bhimji presided over the meeting which was attended by 5,000 
people. Resolutions were passed for patronising country-made goods and 
supporting the swadeshi movement. Myr. Ali Muhammad addressed the 
audience in Marathi and emphasised the facts that the swadeshi movement 
was thoroughly loyal and that Lord Curzon himself had advised the Indians 
to become swadeshis and support indigenous goods. Mr. Marathe exhorted the 
audience to lay to heart the lesson taught by Lord Curzon and take steps 
to revive the decaying industries of India. Shreemant Balasaheb Natu, by way 
of assuring the audience of the good intentions of the rulers, alluded to his own 
experiences in jailand said that at his request the jail authorities supplied 
him with Indian-made cloth. Mr. B. G. Tilak remarked that there was 
nothing in the swadeshi movement which could provoke the resentment 
of the rulers, He then criticised the recent circular issued by the Government 
of India with a view to prevent students in Bengal from taking part in the 
swadeshi movement. Kamji Kaluji,a barber, having addressed the meeting, 
the proceedings terminated with three cheers for Shivaji, (|Swadeshi meetings 
are also reported by the native papers to have been held at various places 
in Gujarat, such as Nadiad, Amreli, Navsari, Surat, etc. The proceedings of the 
Surat meeting are said to have been marked by unbounded enthusiasm. ‘he 
meeting, it is reported, was attended by 2,000 people including Mr. 
Krishnamukhram Atmaram Mehta, President, Dewan Bahadur Ambalal 
Sakerlal Desai, Messrs. Ali Muhammad Bhimji, Nagindas Sanghir and 
Chunilal M, Gandhi. | 


41. A Lanauli correspondent writes to the Kesari:—A crowded meeting 
attended by about two thousand persons was held 

A public meeting at hereon the 22nd instant in connection with the 
rp pags: f deshi move, %2%desht movement. People from the surrounding 
ua villages flocked to the meeting in large numbers, 
Kesari (128), 24th Oct. because it was known beforehand that Messrs. 
Bb. G. Tilak and 8. M. Paranjpe were to be present 

thereat. ‘The two gentlemen were greeted with loud applause on their appear- 
ance, and the proceedings were commenced by Mr. Bhide, pleader, explaining 
the object of tue meeting. Mr, Paranjpe then dilated in emphatic language 
upon the importance of the swadesht movement, which had, he said, received 
an impetus from the partition of Bengal. Mr. ‘Tilak next refuted some of the 
objections urged against the movement and said that those who promoted it 


were doing nothing against Government, but on the contrary helping the autho-: 


rities. He added that some Government servants and merchants, who hesitated 
to join the movement lest they might come into trouble or suffer a loss by doing 
so, were labouring under a delusion. He exhorted the audience in conclusion 
to take a solemn pledge to use country-made goods. One special feature of the 
meeting was that all the arrangements in connection with it were made by the 
police | | 
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writes to the Indu Prakdsh :—On the 
3 16th aden, which was the day on which the parti- 
aT “a, ‘2st tion of” was b aght into effect, the students 
Pe ey of the three local Schools made a bonfire of 
' Following the example of their Bengali brethren, some 
of the students Bheerved afast:on the day. The students assembled at the 
Paar place at about 2 P.M. and, after kindling a fire, consigned all their 
inglish-made clothes to the flames. Then they stood round the fire, offered 
s to God and sang national songs. They also took a vow not to use 
s of f manufacture as far as practicable. Country-made caps were 
distributed gratis amongst poor students on the occasion. 


43, The Vihdri publishes a letter under the signature of one Waman 
| Ramchandra Joshi, B.A., giving an account of the 
Establishment of an asso- aims and objects of a new association brought into 

oy oF agen on ot existence in Bombay for popularising the use of 
oa ihe Fe yagiin articles of indigenous manufacture. Mr. Joshi says 
Vihdri (161), 23rd Oct. that the association is non-political in character, and 
that the principal objects which the promoters have in 

view are to induce people to take a pledge to use country-made goods as far as 
ossible, to procure and publish information as to where such goods are manu- 
Satbired and obtained, to make a systematic collection thereof, to convene 
meetings at various places to keep alive the swadeshi movement, etc. In 
conclusion, he appeals to the public for funds to promote the objects of the 


association. 


44. Messrs. Manilal Lalbhai & Co. propose to start in Surat a limited 
swadesht company for selling country-made goods 

_ Proposed starting of a with a capital of Rs, 15,000 divided into 1,000 shares 
4 arg swadesht company of Rs. 15 each. The management of the company 
’ Gujarét Mitra (25), 220d Will be vested in a secretary, and branch shops, if 
Oct. possible, will be opened at out-stations. Messrs, 
Manilal & Co., as agents of the company, propose 

to take 10 per cent. on the profits as commission, If, however, the annual 
dividend on the shares comes to less than 10 per cent., they will forego 
the whole or a part of their commission, The agents ave bound themselves 
to buy 200 shares. A prospectus of the company has been distributed with 
to-day’s issue of our paper, and the reader is referred thereto for further 


particulars. 


45, ‘A Conference was held at Poona last week of the Wasa-Wadnagar 
Vaishya Community. The community is a small 

A Conference of Wasa- but a homogenous one, The Conference worked 
th hatin i cl yang Privately and lasted for four days. As the result 
ah ag 2 esc of the deliberations, a set of rules were unani- 
Mahrétta (10), 22nd Oct.. Mously passed which are calculated to secure 
uniformity of customs and rites among the comes 
munity........... As the delegates were mostly cloth-merchants, opportunity was 
taken on the last day of the Conference to. impress upon their minds the 
importance and usefulness of the swadesht movement ; and they pledged them- 


selves to deal in stoadeshi things exclusively as far as ‘possible. F 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


O ffice of the Oriental Translator to Govern ment, 
: Ropreyarsat, Bombay, 2nd November 1905. 
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‘passengers on the North-Western Railway ... 82 


pathy of the Municipal Councillors in— ... oe 36 
sper of the — Municipality eee one 35 


cere ae Pollution of the waters He Charlotte Lake,—, by a European gentleman . 34 
Native States— 
| Dhréngadra : Affairs in — State 20s lees ove me. Oe 
Kashmir : a 
Y Lord Curzon’s speech at Jammu _... oe sts oe GO——AO 

es Restoration by the Government of India of the powers of administration 

a wes 2 os of the Maharaja of — eee ese eee eee 37 
Sa Theft from the Péliténa treasury and alleged suspicion against Mr. Laud, 

Administrator of Rajkot eee eee eee p68 42 


: Intelligence extracted from the Press— 
A meeting in Bombay for celebrating the 48th anniversary of the Proclama- 


tion Day __.... rae eae aa eee ete 48 
Death of Mr. Tahilram Khemchand, C.I.E. eed gee ack 46 
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i Swadesht meetings at various places in the Presidency whe ec 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist October 1905.) 


~~ 


af 


v4 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, | 
See ) ai ow Gee —_— -—— 7 — 
ENGLISH. ‘ 
1 | Bombay East Indian _...| Bombay... .»| Weekly os. »».| H. J. de Abrao ; East Indian; 42 it sil 800 | 
2 | Cosmopolitan Review Gi - esc ee| Monthly... dee ~—— Ibrahim Sayyad Ahmed ; Muhammadan 480 | 
(Konkani); 23. 
3 | Daily Telegraph and) Poona ... | Daily... | Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 49; formerly 550 
Deccan Herald. '; employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
4 | East and West .| Bombay... »».| Monthly vee .| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabéri; Parsi; 52; J.P.| 1,000 
5 | Indian Social Reformer..| Do. ... | Weekly ... ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Br4hman ; 37 500 
6 | Indian Spectator, Voice of Do. ave "oon Do. eee -| Behramji Merwénji Malabéri; Pfrsi; 52;| 1,000 
India and Champion. | | J.P. : 
7 | Indian Textile Journai ..| Do. -eo| Monthly -o+| John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer oe 809 
8 | Karachi Chronicle Karachi .. -«+| Weekly ... -».| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohana); 51 ... 400 
9 | K4thidwdr Times ...| Réjkot ... see} Daily — ove .».| Pratapréi Udeshankar,' B.A.; Hindu 200 
: (Nagar) ; 38. : 
10 | Mahrat ta ... sea soe] POONA o0, ...| Weekly... -».| Narsinh Chint#éman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;} 1,000 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 31. 
11 | Men and Women of India,| Bombay ... ...| Monthly wes — a wm Ratn@gar; Parsi; 40; and 500 
. D. Hughes. : 
13 | Oriental Review Ae) Se wee| Weekly oes ...| R. S. Rustomji; Parsi; 35 nies oes oe 400 
13 | Parsi re ove cco «= DOs. eee .»-| Monthly -»-| Jehangir Sor#bji Talayarkhan; P4rsi; 80  ...| 1,000 
14 Shienie- “ ey »»e»} Karachi... .»-| Bi-weekly --| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 52 ... 350 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona .., ope] Daily cee ->:| Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 49... nee ose 100 
and Military Gazette. | 
16 | Railway Times ...| Bombay... ~ Weekly ... ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 43 ..| 1,000 
17 Sind Gazette eee TT Karachi eee eee Bi-week ly eee Mrs. Je E. Tate ; European ; 41 eee 500 
18 |Sind Journal (formerly; Hyderabad  ...)| Weekly ... «| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 864 
named Hyderabad Jour- 39. ; 
nal), | 
19 | Sind Times vip ...| Karachi ... +o» Bi-weekly -»-/ Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 88 _ _... 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. : | | 
20 | Arya Prakésh . eee} Bombay eve na Weekly ... ...| Dr. Kaliandés Jaikisondis Desdi, B.A., L.M.} 1,000 | 
& S.; Hindu (Lad Bania) ; 30. | 
21 | Bharat Prakdsh ... ‘ Baroda «+. +| Dow — ove ...| Nandlal Chhotdélél; Hindu (Bania); 22 eeei 1,000 | 
92, | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad Do. sae cool IN at Ye Pranjiwandis Shethna; Hindu 725 | 
(Bania) ; 30. | 
93 | Evening Jéme ov .».| Bombay ... vee] Daily — ove .«-| Jehangir Behramji Marzb4n; Parsi; 54, = 1,000 
94 | Gujarati ... ons as | vee] Weekly ... one ee Surajrém Desai; Hindu (surti 4,500 
‘ ania); 51. | 
95 | Gujarat Mitri ....  ...| Surat ... +} Dow 2. — +++| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 45 Oe Baeoe 700 | 
26 Gujaréti Punch ,., eos} Ahmedabad | Do. es».  +++| Somal4l Mangaldas Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 850 ; | ' 
97 Hindi Tree 6 ..., Bombay wd. ee es -e+| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 45 a 800 : 
93 | ddm-e-Jamshed ws, ef Do. oo as Daily =.» ...| Jehangir Behramii Marzb4n ; Parsi; 54 ..| 3,000 
99 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... st ee sa: Weekly one eee Frémji Cowasji Mehta ; Parsi; 54 < -| 2,900 
89 |: Karachi Samachar «| Karachi... +} Do. oes ...| Balkrishna Ka&shindth Méalvankar; Hind 100 
; ¥ (Ma: 4tha) ; 81. ) 
91 | Kathidwdar News... ...| Rajkot ... eee} DOs eee ...| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi ; 42 ... - = . 00 
32 | Kathidwdr Times bok ae cee -+»| Bi-weekly ns errors Jayashankar ;s Hindu (N&gar Brah 600 
| ; man) ; 39. | 
gg «| Praja Bandhv _se—ee.. .».| Ahmedabad _...| Weekly ... .».| dJethal4l Umedrém; Hindu (Mewdda Br4h-| 1,100 
man) ; 39. — } 
34 | Rast Goftér 2 eee | Bombay os| Do. eee — one PAllonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi; 52 ... vert ~—:1,850 
con 1433—la 
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57 


Indu Prakash 


Native Opinion 
Samarth 


‘eee 


Sudharak ... 
| Udyamotkarsha 


Maratha Deen Bandhu 


| Shri Saydji Vijay 
Pabodh Patrika ... 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 


O Anglo-Lusitano 


| O Bombaense .... 
AxGio-Smm. 
Al-Hag ... sie 
Prabhat ... oe 
Sindhi... nha 
Ancuo-Unov. 
Muslim Herald ... 


Baroda Vateal 
Hind Vijaya 
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Karnétak Vaibhav 


Bombay ... 


Poona 


Enawise, Mara'rH!I anD 
GusaRa'TI. 


ENGLIsH, MARATHI anpD 
r KANARESE. 


Karnétak Patré ,.. 


Ene.isnH, Portucvess 
AND ConcaxImM, 
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Bombay... 


Kolhapur 
Bombay... 
Kolh&pur 
Bombay... 

Do. 
Poona .., 


Bombay... 


Bombay... 
Do, 


(Sind), 


Do. 


Bombay. as 


Dharw4r 
Bijdpur ... 
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Sukkur (Sind) 


tee 
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Do, eee 
aa 
Daily eee 
Weekly ... 
Daily ... 
Weekly ... 
Os * ess 
— 
ma ste 
D0. eee 
ol: ew 
Monthly... 
Weekly ... 
ais. nse 
Weekly .., 
Bi- weekly 
Weekly ... 
Daily ... 
Weekly ... 
DO. ee 
Weekly ... 
Do. see 
Weekly ... 


eer 


Keshavlél Harivithald4s ; Bindu (Das ShrimAli 


Umedrim Nagindts Dhyibhéi; Hindu 
(Bania) ; 25. 


Saddshiv | Vishvandth May&dev; Hindu 
— Brahman) ;-28. 
aman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman); 47. 
Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott... ai - 
Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 


Br4hman); 38. 
Do. Do. see 


Indu Prakesh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


| Manager being D&imodar Savidram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 39. 
Jagannath Raghunath Ajgaonkar; Hindu 


(Saraswat Brahman); 24. 

Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe; Hindu (Chitp4- 
wan Bréhman); 33. 

Vindyak Naér@yan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 36. 

Damodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha); 
89. 

Dw&rkanith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 


Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 


pawan Brahman) ; 38. , 
Ganesh N&rdyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 


Brahman) ; 80. 


Leandro Masparenhas ; Goanese; 46 ... 


A. Gomes; Goanese ; 44... 


(1} English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatallah, 
B.A., LL.B. 

(2) Sindhi—Abdu]l Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 

Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 


Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 32 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 31. 


Rdémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 ... 


Dahyabhai Karsandas Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 
Bania) ; 88. 


Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 


yat); 35. | 
Anndji Gopal Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth 


Vaishnav Brahman) ; 43, 


Lawrence Dantes DeSouza; Christian (Goa- 


30.. | 
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Ménekl4] Ambirém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 26.) 4,200 


209 


1,600 


45) 
1,000 


1,100 


1,100 
609 


300 
800 


No. Name of Publication. Where Pablished. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. eg 
_ : a, 
GUJARATI. 
62 | Akhb4r-e-Isl4m ... -«-| Bombay .. Daily ...| K4zi Ism&il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan;| 2,60) 
| 39. 
68 | Akhb4r-e-Soudagar Do. DOs ves .| N4én4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi ; 48 ree 3,000 
64 | Aryavir vee eee} Dohad  . .| Weekly oe. +e) Krishnar4o Mangeshrio Fadnis; Hindu 260 
y (Shenvi Br4hman) ; 30. 
65 | Bombay Samachar ...| Bombay... | Daily «>| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;) 4,200 
P4rsi ; 35. | 
66 | Broach Mitra _s.. .| Broach ,.. coil Weekly ... -| Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 300 
| Kshatriya) ; 23. 
67 | Broach Saméchér... De. Do. : .s-| Ardeshir -Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 50 ... 500 
68 | Cutch Kathiawir Varta-| Rajkot ... a a eee| Kalidas Motiram ... we eee ive nee 150 
man. 
69 | Deshi Mitra pas -eo| Surat Do. .| Maganlél Kik4bhai; Hindu (Shrawak); 36...' 1,400 
70 | Din Mani ,.. -| Broach ... Do. ese .| Nath&l4l Rangildas ; Hinda (Mathur K4yastha 250 
Bania) ; 26. 
71 | Dnya&nottejak ee»| Ahmedabad .| Fortnightly .| Chhotalal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 890 
72 | Friend of India ... eee} DOw ove .| Weekly ... .| Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitpawan 400 
Bréhman) ; 5t). 
73 | Hitechchhu eee Ahmedabad .., Do. .+.| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 45 ... cee 300 
74 | Jdm-e-Jah@#nooma .| Bombay ... eee .| Ratanshaw Frdmji Acharia ; PArsi; 29 see{ 1,000 
75 «| Jivadaya | Surat — se ee | Monthly... -| Dhirajrém Dalpatrém Vaid; Hindu (Andich 300 
Brahman); 36. 
76 =| Kaira Times ..| Nadiad ... -oo| Weekly ... »»| Anopsi Manecklal Des#¥i; Hindu (Visa Srimali 300 
Bania) ; 36. 
77 ~=| Kaira Vartamaén .., woe Kaira eee .| Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvaal 100 
| Shravak Bania) ; 65. 
78 | Kathiaw4r Mitra... oo Ahmedabad = Do. oes .|Jadurim Shdmji Dave; Hindu — 300 
| Brahman). 
79 | Kathidwir Sam4chér _...| Ahmedabad ved Do. .| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdéh-{[ 500 
man); 44. | 
80 Khedut eee eee eee Bhavnagar “ Fortnightly eee Dulabhram Ri nji; Hindu (Jain) eeu eee 255 
81 | Loka Mitra soe| Bombay ... e+} Bi-weekly .| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;| 1,000 
Parsi ; 35. 
82 | Mahi Kéntha Gazette ...|-Sadra sos) Weeklyees ee-| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
. | Brahman); 465. 
83 | Navséri Prakash ... oo.| Navs@ri.. -! Do -| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 56... 800 
84 | Praja Mitra .| Karachi... .| Bi-weekly ++| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Br&hman) ; 275 
31. 
85 | Praja Mitra oe .| Baroda ... ...| Fortnightly ‘| Vy4s Jivanlél Chhaganl4l ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 300 
| 25. 
g6 | Praja Pokér occ eos} Surat ..., Weekly ... .| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 45 - 500 
| | 
87 | Prakash and Gadgadat ...) Bombay... J Do. .| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania); 500 
) er 38. : 
88 | Punch Dand eee} Do. “ Do. Jamn4das Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 
43. 
89 | Samsher Bahadur... ».| Ahmedabad ...; Do. os» .| Sav4ibhai Raichand; Hindu WJain); 62... 159 
so. | Sanj Vartaman ... .| Bombay ... Daily ow .| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 3,600 
(1) Bustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Pa4rsi; 
38. 
(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. 
91 | Sind Vartamdn eee} Kar&chi ... | Weekly os. | Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 39...} 250 
: t 
92 |Surat Akhbar «. .| Surat Do. ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49 ... =... 300 
93 | Svadesh Bandhu .., .| Mahudha me wa fee Anopram Maénekldél VisashrimAli ; Hindu 175 
(Shravak); 36. 
HINDI. ‘ 
04 | Pandit coe one} Poona, ave ro] Weekly oe «| Govindrao Gangdéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 150 
| jari) ; 43; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 32.,_ . 
95 | Sharman Samachar eo»| Bombay... oe ae .| Shambhun4th Sharma; Hindu; 45... | 1,500 
96 | Shri Venkateshvar Sama-; Do. .,.. an he. pan a 6,200 


| char, 
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Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (ston 


Brahman ; 39. 
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iap an Hindu 150 
t ;3 ’ ) 
| A i Te cus & i at) 3 Khénolkar; Hindu 825 
es “2h (Karhada Brahman) ; 34. | 
Tie oe . (2) Annéchérya Baél&chérya Hoskeri; Hindu 


Ba Se ae . | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 
100 | Loki Bandho ... os} Do. oe «| Do. ... ...|Gururéo R4ghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 300 
oe tee : (Deshasth Brahman); 41. 

101 | Loka Mitra soe =—_snoe| Maveri (Dhér-| Do. . ...|Gundo Nelgire Naddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
~ | war). Bréhman) ; 28. 
162 | R&jahansa... ae eee} Dharwar ne _ -»:| Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 100 


Do 
ee : h4ds Brahrian); 41. 
103 | Rasik Ranjini_..... vee] Gadag ces i ces. ake »»| Gaurishankar RAmprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 900 
; Brahman); 41. 


ManRrATHI. | | 
104 | Aronodaysa = I Thine .... «.| Weekly ... .-.. Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 615 
Brahman); 23. . 
3 105 | A’rydvart ... oe ort Dhulia ... io . Sn eo) Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 300 
fe. | shasth Yajurvedi Brahman); 34. 
ae. 106 | Bakul = mi we| Ratndgt ae A. is ...| Hari Dharm4ji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 27... 500 
om | 


107 Bhdla ; eee eee ees Poon. eee eee) Tri-monthly eee 


| 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 900 
Hindu (Karhiada Braihman); 30. 


108 | Belgaum Samichar ...| Belgaum... ,oe| Weekly ... veel Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu*(Gaud Bréhman) ;|3900—400 
| 41. 
109 | Bhu’t ~ yes «| Bombay , i wer .».| Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu} 1,500 
| (Pathare Prabhu); 42. 
Brahmodaye oe os} Mahad ... .«»| Fortnightly ...| Narayan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karh4da 
| Brahman). 
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111 | Ghandrak4nt a .«»| OChikodi ... ...| Weekly ... ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
} pawan Brahman) ; 40. 


"i 112 Chandrodaya ass «| Chiplun ... oe Sek. <ees ...| Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpawan 275 
eae ) Brahman); 40. 

ps * 118 Chikitsak a sn ot Belgaum er Do. ae al A baji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 1,QC0 
| 42. | 

i 114 | Dakshin Vritta ... ...| Kolhdpur a me ous .»»| Saddshiv Vithal Parasnavis ; Hindu (Chéndra- 100 


| seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 67. 

IB | Deshabtiavartanty, | Brandol ... oe .. | Mahadev ?andurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| Brahmn) ; 32. 
116 | Dharma ... ses 1 Wee See oa es Ne «| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,000 


| Brahman) ; 48. 
117 | Dherwir Vritta ... ees} Dharwar soe] ) ae .. | Sadashiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) sal 600 


118 Dnyan Sagar jen ee| Kolhapur 


=, 
2 


o os Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 350 
| man); 41. 

119 | Granthamala -3 ‘i Do. ...| Monthly .»-| Vishnu Govind Bij4purkar, M.A.; Hindu 700 
ip | (Deshastha Brdhman); 41. 

ee [istinte Punch. IThénea .. «| Weekly wo ees) Krishn4ji Késhinath Phadke, Hindu(Chitpdwan| 1,500 
ab : | Brahman); 38. 


121 | Jagadddarsh i ...| Ahmednagar ..., Do. .. ...| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 2980 


Bb: | pawan Brahman); 52. 
+e 122 | Jagadhitechchhu ... — ee aS? +i Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-} 2,00 
Hie | | | ‘wan Brahman) ; 75. 
123 | Jagatsumfch4r .......| Thana ... ue a. ee -..| Trimbak A’b4ji R4je; Hindu (Kdyasth) 500 
: | . Prabhu) ; 41. 
? 124 | K4l ws sess wee} Poona a. ~— ss, ~SdDo.s wee ~——sis.| Shivrdm Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu! 6,400 
| 7 (Chitp4wan Brahman); 39. 
126 | Kaipatarn ... cas .«-| Shol4pur aa... oo --| Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 420 
ee Bréhman); 46. | 
126 | Karmanuk os. .-+| Poona.s. a: ..| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpéwan) 4,100 
; , Brdhman) ; 38. 
127 | Keral Kokil ose .»»| Bombay... ...| Monthly - oe Ce Athle; Hindu (Karhéda! 2,000 
, man); 49. . 
498 |Keeri ... «. .../Poona ... ...| Weekly... ...| Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B; Hindul 17,500 
a (Chitpawan Brahman); 48. 
129 | Khéndesh Chitragupta ...| Dhulia ... ca ak os se a ae Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
) rahman) ; 26. 
130 | Khéndesh Vaibhav ...| Do. ... ...| Do. .. — ...| Yadav Bélkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth| 600 
Ae Pee Brahman) ; 39. 
| 181 | Kumtha Vritta ... «| Kumtha.e. ae Ba. . ans eee eesece mes 
ary ‘ r 2 Loka Bandhu ooo ese Tdsgaon... eee Do. eee eee ae + aman Hindu (Chitpdwan il 900 
peers Gee Bees Ss ities. Man); age vo, i 
| ‘188° MB oe eee eee Vengurla eee BO ess fee R4mkrishna Gop4l Pandit ; Hindu (Gaud 80 
: | Brahman); 27. 
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141 | Nagar Sam4chér... 


Nasik Vritta 
Nyay Sindhu 
Pandhari Mitra ... 
Parikshak ... 


| Poona Vaibhav ... - 


Prabodh Chandrika 


Prakash 


Pratod _... 0 
Righav Bhushan... 
Satya Mitra 
Satya Sadan 
Satyi Shodhak ... 


Sholapur Samachar 


| Shrigonda Vritta... 


Shri Shahu cee 
Shubh Suchak 
Sumant 

Vidya Vilas ove 
Vihari 

Vividh Dnyan Vistar 
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.»| Poona 
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| Satara oc 
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Sholapur 


.| Shrigonda 
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Kolhapur 


|| Bombay... 
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ees Wai eee 


| Sdfdra oes 


Poona 


Ahmednagar 


| Ganautiec 1 _— Barve ; ; Hindu (Chitpa@wan 


Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 
.| Kashinath Véman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 


.| Weekly ... 
| Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 24 
| Yashvant Hari 


Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 


.| Ganesh Mahb4dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 


.»-| Ganesh BallAl Phansa@lkar; Hindu (Karhada 
...| Ganesh RAmchandra ; 
.| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42.. 


.| Balchand Hiraéchand; Hindu (Gujar4ti Jain) ; 


= Raoji Hari Athavle ; Hindu (Chitpdwan -:, Bréh- 
il Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
.| Fortnightly 


...| Monthly... 


Weekiy ... 


Brahman) ; 27. 


eee cas 


38. 
Brahman) ; 48. 


.| Anandrao Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gand 


Saraswat Brahman); 30. 


pawan Bréhmay) ; 43. 
Do. do. ose 


Kédle; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 28. 
Bréhman); 31. 


Govind Sakhdér4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 42. 


Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Saras- 
wat Brahman). 
Brahman) ; 36. 


Brahman) ; 39. 


Brahman); 32, 
Hinda ' (Karhada 


Brahman) ; 23. 


26. 


man); 53. 


Brahman) ; 60. 


.| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 
buddhi; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman). Real 
Vinayak Tikekar; 


Editor :— Ramchandra 
Hindu (Karhdda Br&hman); 45. 


ia Narsappa Ab: Anna 5 Hindu (KAmati) ; 46 nee 
.| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 


44. 


.| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Braéh- 


man) ; 22. 


.| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Brahman); 61. 
shasth Brehman); 33. 


| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale ; ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Br@hman); 21. 


., Balkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hinda (Chitpé- 


~ wan Brahman); 35. 
(13 Ms, Balkrishna Nadkarni exe oes 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghun4th 

Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 

pawan Brahman) ; 51. 

Brahman) ; 38. 


man) ; 39. 
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Mahddev Démodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 


Moramkar ; 
Lakshman Maha@dev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
Laxman V4aman Khativkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
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178 Ajaibat-i- Bambai eee Bombay... 


» 174 | Bombay Punch Bahadur ... 


476 | Jém-i-Jahdnnuma Be algaon ... 
176 | Sultan-ul- Akhbar eee] Bombay ooe 
177 | Tohfa-i-Deccan ... -e| Poona .., 
| G@usara’tt anp Hinp1. 
ees. ns ne ARmedaboad 
Manra'THI AND Ka’ NARESE. 
179 | Chandrika ... et | Bagalkot 
PoRTUGURSE-KONKANI. 
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Monthly 


Weekly ... 


Daily «oe 


Weekly eon. 


Weekly eee 


Weekly ees 


Weekly... 


— walad Mahomed; Muhammadan 

—" Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 
Térachand Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20... 
Khinchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil);38__... 
Asaumal Reghumal ; Hindu (Lohana);42 ... 
Ohelérém Ma&nghirmal ; Hindu (Luhi na); 40. 


Mahamad _ Ali 
(Sunni); 32, 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 
Muhammadan. 


Hakim Mahonf™d Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Shaik Abdulla walad Shaik Mahomed : Muham- 
madan (Shaik); 381. 


Anvar Ali; Muhammadan| 


> apres Fatechand K4rbhéri; Hindu (Jain) ; 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman, Smarta) ; 82. ) 


Antone Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 bas vee 


100 


2,000 


5,000 


50 


1,000 


260 


1,400 
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Notes —A: The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


in italics. 


> 


list is printed in brackets after the name. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 


©. he system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (3 or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (3{ = % in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 


are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


| No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editcr. 


. ANGLO-MARA’THI, 


37a | Christian Citizen ... cok ROE pes .««| Monthly... vee) Bhaskar NAdndji Kotak; Native Christian ; 300 
| $2. 


464 | Sardesii Vijaya ... ...| Savantvadi we! Weekly ... | Vishnu Vdman Thakur; Hindu (Karhada! 300 
| Brahman) ; 55. . 


MaRa’ THI. | 


, | NG i) SCORE 


! 
| 
| | 
Pandharpur vel Fortnightly ..,! Vithal Keshay Limaye; Hindu chlininanl 5 
| Brahman); 35. | 
| 


~ Hinp1. : 
d , ae | | 
e+} Shri Dnyansagar Samé-| Bombay ... .»»| Monthly... o00 vetees vee t 
char, . | 
re | oe 
The publication of Nos, 38, 44, 50, 88, 89, 101, 114 and 152 has been temporarily suspended, 
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Politica and the Publio Administration. 


*)}. “Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales will 
land on the shores of India for the first time on 
Approaching Royal tour ‘Thursday next, and from the 9th to the 14th Novem- 
mies sna ber Bombay will witness demonstrations of enthu- 
ujarats (24), 5th Nov. . ; ‘ , 
Eng. cols. siasm and loyalty, which will no doubt gratify the 
hearts of the Royal visitors........... Their Royal 
Highnesses will visit twenty-nine leading cities or places of note, including 
nine Native States, and wherever they go they may take it that they will meet 
with a cordial and loyal reception, The mind of the country has unfortunately 
got out of tune owing to various circumstances, and Pluvius has once more 
showered his gifts in a capricious manner, thus causing grave anxiety in 
many places. Their Royal Highnesses will know little about these rifts in 
the lute, But that they do exist cannot be seriously denied, His Royal 
Highness isan heir to a glorious throne and the inheritor of an Empire, 
which is almost unique in the history of the world, The sacred responsi- 
bilities attaching to such a position might wel!-nigh appal even a courageous 
heart. But fortunately for the Emperor of India the burden of actual 
administration rests upon the shoulders of his ofticial representatives. If 
this arrangement has its advantages, it has also its disadvantages, and we 
trust that even amidst pomp and splendour Their Royal Highnesses will 
succeed in finding out the inner feelings of the people, educated and uneducated, 
and in understanding the magnitude of the problem of the moral and material 
advancement of India, The memory of Victoria the Righteous is revered 
throughout the length and breadth of the country, and her Proclamation 
of imperishable fame is the Magna Charta of the Indian people.......... 
The whole problem of India’s progress and administration is defined and 
solved in that famous document, and no English administrator or _politi- 
cian can ever serve the interests of the British Government in this country 
or be really loyal to the memory of that illustrious Empress, who dares 
whisper even a breath of suspicion against the sanctity of that charter 
under the cloak of subtle plausibilities or political exigencies of the hour. 
.seeeceee We beg of Their Royal Highnesses to go through their lengthy 
tour and observe the country and its inhabitants in the spirit which 
inspires that charter, Pomp and pageantry, however unavoidable, are after 
all of evanescent glory, but the spirit of the Proclamation is a priceless 
heritage. May that high-souled spirit inspire the occupants of the British 
throne, British statesmen and administrators and conduce to the stability 
and glory of the British Empire and the moral and material elevation 
of the inhabitants of India, A more loyal, law-abiding, intelligent and 
appreciative people no alien Government had under its rule in the history 
of the world, If England has done a good deal for the Indian people, 
surely India has done no less for England’s glory and moral and material 
greatness. Such and like thoughts are uppermost in our minds at this moment, 
and inspired by such thoughts we beg to offer to Their Royal Highnesses our 
earnest, enthusiastic aud loyal welcome. Her Royal Highness is the first 
Princess of Wales to honour this land with her presence, and the whole country 
will hail her with joyous greetings,” | 


2. Wecan confidently assert that the welcome extended by the Bombay 
public to the Prince and Princess of Wales will not 

gerade ed be heartfelt and sincere for more we one reason. 
ee Swap Prag? > ' In the first place, the presence of an autocratic 
or | Ser earese Satay See gal capepaler ‘Viceroy like Lord Curzon during 
. Their Royal Highnesses’ stay in Bombay will chill 

public enthusiasm over their arrival. Secondly, the thoughts of the poverty of 


India brought about. by British rule and the decline of her indigenous indus- 


tries will also act as an effectual check upon demonstrations of loyalty on the 


part of the public. Already complaints are being made in several quarters 
that the public do not show any eagerness in undertaking to illuminate 
their houses on the occasion. It is possible that a few native gentle. 
men might under the influence of official pressure illuminate their 
premises and that school children arrayed on the stands may greet the 
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with hurrahs as previously tutored by their masters, But 
mere hollow demonstrations, not emanating from the hearts 
: “ It is true that the present King-Emperor, when he visited 
In ty years ago, was accorded a sincere and genuine welcome through- 
ithe country, but in those days the people were dazzled by the glamour of 
| rule and were unable to understand the evils of a foreign yoke, This 
| things has now changed. When the people are now told to co-operate 
re in welcoming the Prince, they ask point-blank what advantage they are likely 
a to derive from the Royal visit and how the Prince will become acquainted. 
with the real condition of the country by completing an extensive tour 
_ through India in the short period of two or three months. They further 
express the fear that costly demonstrations in honour of Their Royal 
Highnesses will engender a false notion in their minds as to the prosperity and 
contentment of the Indians. So long as the visit does not promise any real 
benefit to the country, the people are not to blame if they show apathy in 
ie welcoming the Prince. [A correspondent of the same paper remarks that the 
. | demcenstrations in honour of Their Royal Highnesses will benefit nobody in the 
4 country except title-hunters. The Kaiser-1-Hind emphatically disapproves of 
costly demonstrations in honour of Their Royal Highnesses in view of the 
threatened distress in several parts of the Bombay Presidency. It prays that 
the money spent on the reception of the Prince be utilised in relieving the 
distress of the famine-stricken people. Tue Rdst Goftdr prays the Government 
of India to abolish or at least reduce a substantial portion of the duty on salt 
in commemoration of the Royal visit. It deplores that the Government should 
have disclaimed any intention to remit the tax at a time when a fat surplus is 
confidently expected in the next Budget. | | 
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o. <A correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh :—* Will you allow 
iinees Bi 4, me to raise a protest against the highly objection- 
PI to cA o; able attempt which is being made to manufacture 
Their Royal Highnesses the rtifictal demonstrations of loyalty on the occasion 
Prince and Princess ofWales. of the approaching Itoyal visit? Landlords own- 
ie: rakdsh '(43), 30th ino property in the streets through which the Royal 
6 na party will pass are personally importuned to paint 
their houses and to make arrangements for illuminating them on the days 
on which Their Royal Highnesses will drive through the streets of the 
city.......... Lest a false impression be carried away by ‘Their Royal Highnesses 
as regards the material condition of the masses in India, I would suggest that 
the landlords and tenants in question should hang from their windows, or paste 
on their walls, placards in bold characters stating ‘ All this is done to order 
and should not be taken to mean that we are very rich or that we have absolu- 
tely no grievances whatsoever’ ?.......... Bombay will turn out its hundreds 
of thousands in gala dresses to take a passing glimpse of Their Royal Highnesses, 
Advantage will be taken of this to make the Prince believe that the ever-ringing 
cry of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji about the poverty of India is an Oriental lie. 
In order to effectually remove such an impression the public will be well 
advised to post, in prominent places, placards bearing the fvllowing 
inscriptions. ‘Welcome to Bombay, the beautiful,’ ‘Remember Initia, the 
famine-stricken, the plague-ridden, the down-trodden,’ ‘ Pray, preserve the hen 
that lays golden eggs,’ &c.” 


4, ‘In accordance with past traditions befitting the wealth and greatness 

os of Urbs Primain Indis, preparations are being made 

on atte of Their gta for according a right royal and magnificent welcome 
Highnesses the Prince and to the Royal visitors. Just now the city is in its 

Princess of Wales. halcyon days, and its .chief industry enjoying 

: Oriental Review (12), Ist o period of unprecedented prosyerity. Plague isat 
Nov. . its lowest ebb. The threatening famine in Gujarat 

and Central India has been averted by tlie recent rains. Asfaras Western India 

is concerned, the people are in a happy mood to receive Their Royal Highnesses, 

A programme of festivities has been proposed that will be unsurpassed in its 
Br and magnificence,.. ...... We must add here that the Government 
of Bombay. has giver every help tothe preparations for a weicome to Their 
aN Royal Higbnesses and ‘has‘worked hand in hand with the Executive Committee 
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of the Royal Reception Fund. His Excellency Lord Lamington and the 
Honourable Mr. Edgerley have with their usual geniality made things as 
smooth as possible, and everything has proceeded most successfully under 
their able guidance. It is so consoling to see that Europeans and Indians 
have worked in unison and with unsparing zeal in carrying out the vast 
preparations for the various festivities to the satisfaction of all. It is also 
pleasant to note that the Government has treated Europeans and Indians 
with equal courtesy. We hope that Their Royal Highnesses will carry away 


the pleasantest impressions of the love and loyalty of all classes in the city of 
Bombay.”’ 


5. ‘The public must have been gratified by the several reassuring state- 
Jamee-Jamshed (28), 4th ments that have been from time to time made in the 
ee es eee course of the iast few days in regard to certain points 
fe ee connected with the forthcoming tamasha. The first 
thing that must have, been noted with satisfaction is the fact that the Reception 
Committee have completed the list of the schools invited to participate in the 
welcome of Their Royal Highnesses and to share in the ‘féte’ to be given in 
honour of the event. All the schools have been put on an equal level, and all 
apprehension has been removed as to any invidious distinction being made, or 
any mistake being committed through oversight in regard to the treatment that 
is due to all the representative institutions in this respect. The public must have 
also read with pleasure and satisfaction of the test that has been made of 
the stability of the stands erected for the children.......... We repeat our 
request to Government made in our issue of Wednesday last as to the granting 
of a suflicient number of holidays to permit the people to enjoy themselves 
sufficiently and give Their Royal Highnesses a right royal ovation everywhere 
during their few days’ stay in this city....... Every class, creed and profession 
is desirous of making these few days a season of festivities and rejoicings on the 
largest scale possible. Why do Government then grudge the pubiic the few extra 
days they want to make their welcome to their future Emperor and Empress 
a really noteworthy and memorable event? Did anybody complain against 
the closing of the offices for a week, when the King-Emperor visited Bombay 
thirty years ago, that Government are so chary of doing the same thing this 
time? Ordothey imagine that the sentiments of public loyalty are less 
warm, and the people less enthusiastic in their desire to welcome the Prince 
and Princess than they were in the seventies? And there can be nothing but 
ridicule for the notion, if it were at all entertained, that Bombay feels itself to 
have grown so much in importance, since the King-Emperor’s visit, that its 
conceit would not permit it to think of devoting so many days as it did then 
to merry-making and rejoicings in honour of its future sovereign and his 
gracious consort. Business is bound to be paralysed during the days 
that the Prince and Princess are to stay in our midst;:and the Government, 
the Chamber of Commerce, and the Banks would, by grudging two or three 
extra days, only create the impression that they do not mind the reception of 
Their Koyal Highnesses proving a tame and halting affair. There is an in- 
consistency in keeping Government servants, private otfice assistants, and the 
business community generally, at the desk, and at the same time, expecting the 
people of Bombay to manifest every possible sign of joy and bappiness in finding 
the Prince and Princess of Wales in their midst. We trust that those in 
whose hands the matter rests will promptly set about ‘doing the right thing, 
and save themselves from the reproach of having marred the popular rejoicings 
on this historic occasion. We pass from this to another point we touched upon 
the other day, viz., having two illumination nights. ‘The initial cost being once 
incurred, it would not make much of a difference whether the illuminations 
are kept up for one night or two, ‘The public will not surely grudge spending 
money for a little extra oil or gas to give sufficient éclut to the occasion...,..,... 
And the same thing could be said of the Municipality, the Banks and the other 


public bodies and corporations, as well as firms and business houses. The | 


trams are to be stopped on the illumination night, making it practically 

impossible for the families of the more respectable among the poor and the 

middle classes to stir out of their homes to witness the illuminations. We are 

not quite convinced as yet that the trams could not have been conveniently 
CON 1567——4 
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.from Grant Road along Hornby Road, with transfers from 
lace-to Parel, &c., in order to assist the residents in the outlying 
town to travel down to the city and witness the illuminations. 


4 3u ifthe Police authorities think that this could not be managed, then there is all 


reason. for keeping the illuminations another night, letting the trams 
freely that night, and shutting out the private garighoratallas, “if need be, 
in order to let all classes of the inhabitants have an opportunity of seeing the 
illuminations........... These are some of the more important points that we 
think it: necessary to touch upon in order to prevent disappointment and heart- 
burning among the mass of the population—by no means less loyal and devoted 
subjects of His Majesty than their richer and more fortunate fellow-residents.”’ 


- 


6. “The Press communique published in our issue of Wednesday last 
notifies thatthe Royal party are timed to arrive at 
Indu Prakésh (43), 31st the Apollo Bandar at 4-15 p.m. instead of at 4-30 p.m. 
at Eng. cols. ; Jém-e- as Originally stated and that, therefore, the Royal 
amshed (28), Ist Nov.; 
Evening Jéme (23), 4th Nov. party will be able to start from the Bandar between 
4-45 P.M.and5 p.m. The change will not, we are 
afraid, meet with the entire satisfaction of the public. No doubt, it is a great 
improvement upon the original arrangement; still the public would like to see 
the Royal party start from the Bandar at an even earlier hour. Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales are timed to leave the Bandar 
between 4-45 P.M. and 5 P.M., and the sun will, on the 9th of November, set at 
5-37 P.M., so that there will be left to the Royal party only 37 minutes of day- 
light for reaching Government House, which isan impossible task. From 
the Apollo Bandar to Government House vid Sir J. J. Hospital and Chowpati 
is a pretty long distance, and the drive would, even if there were to be no stop- 
pages, occupy more than thirty-seven minutes. How much more time, then, 
will. it take to reach Government House when the Royal party may have to 
stop, af least to slacken the pace extremely at many places en route, by way of 
courtesy to people who will be ready to yresent Their Royal Highnesses with 
bouquets and flowers? It will be quite dark before the Royal party 
passes even. half the route and many loyal citizens will have to go home 
disappointed, without seeing their future Emperor and Empress. There 
is another reason, and that a strong one toc, why there should be a further 
change in the programme. It ought to be well borne in mina that the 
young pupils from the various schools, who are to be accommodated on the 
stands specially erected for the purpose, should, on no account whatsoever, be 
detained after dusk, for even while it is daylight it will greatly tax the 
resources of the teachers in charge of the urchins to manage them and 
find the way for them through the densely crowded streets, and after 
sunset. the task would be beyond the resources of the teachers. We, 
therefore, strongly advocate a further change still in the right direction 
in the programme. [If the present arrangement is persisted. in, a great 
many people, especially in Grant Road, Chowpati and Walkeshwar 
Road, will have to go _ disappointed without seeing Their Royal 
Highnesses.” (The Jdm- ~e-Jamshed, the Evening Jame and several other 
fora of the week bitterly complain against the inconvenient hour selected 
or the landing of Their Royal Highnesses. | 


oT “At a time when the abnormal rush of visitors to Bombay is already 
sending up the fares of hackney carriages, we do not 

Indu Prakdésh (48), 1st understand why the authorities have chosen to notify 
Nov., Eng. cols. that on the night of the illuminations the trams will 
stop running after 7 P.M. Tothe thousands that stay 

aces inconveniently distant from the People’s Fair and the cbief centres 

ae Moneination in the Fort, the stoppage of trams will be a veritable hardship. 
Why call the fair a People’ s Fair and close up the only cheap mode of convey- 
ance toit available to the middle and the lower classes in Bombay. We do not 
know if.the authorities have given duo cousideration to the matter. The 
railways can hardly be expected to cope with ‘the local traffic. But some 


ws alrgngement can be arrived at by which trams could run to Colaba by 


} aby — and return vid Biphinstone Circle to Bori Bunder. Some 


- 


- 
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such convenience is absolutely necessary for the thousands that cannot afford 
to engage hackney carriages. The authorities owe a duty to the poorer portion 
of the public, and we trust that they will reconsider their decision and 
modify itina way that will enable Bombay’s poor to join in the festivities 
organised in honour of the heir-apparent to the British throne. We do not 
know if Their Royal Highnessecs would like the poor and middle class popu- 
lation in the city to be thus kept away from the festivities in their honour.” 


8. “We shall not deny that the Bombay Government must have found 
it a very difficult task to decide the question of native ) i 
Levée dress regulations for full dress in connection with the Prince’s Levée on tlis. Ah 


" anaaieaiied (28), 2nd 10th instant, So many kinds of dresses are being 
Nov., Eng. cols. ’ “worn now-a-days by natives, and such grotesque 


c-mbinations are being made by fashionable and so- 

called progressive Parsis, Hindus and others that it must have indeed proved 
an unenviable task for the official or officials entrusted with the drawing up : 
of the Levée dress regulations to decite what should constitute a full ita 
dress in the case of the different native communities. We have more of int 
sympathy tban blame for those responsible for the regulations published the i 
other day. The incongruity of the combinations suggested therein is too 4 
patent to escape comment and even protest. But there could be no doubt ee 
that this has been primarily due to a desire on the part of the official or ae | 
Officials concerned to consult, as far as possible, the wishes of the Anglicised } 
natives who prefer European dress and, at the same time, to prevent them 
from losing their racial characteristic when they appear before His Royal High- 
ness. ‘lhe result, however, has been that those responsible for the drawing up 
of the regulations have created the impression of being either unimaginative 
or cynically humorous. There are, indeed, many who are asking how they 
could have failed to imagine what a grotesque combination English evening 
dress would make with a native turban ?. ..... Anyway the orders, published 
some days ago, need revision, and we hope Government will not object to 
meet the wishes of those who have protested in the matter, They could very 
easily and justly lay down that no native who appears in English dress would 
be given admission, and that proper national dress will have to be worn by 
every one who is desirous toappear at the Prince’s Levée. That would simplify 
matters and prevent the irritation that is now so widely prevalent.......... 
The combination of English evening dress with a native turban is the last 
thing in which any sensible, self-respecting native would venture to appear 
at the Lerée, and Government House must make up its mind either to let the | 
natives appear in English evening dress without a head-gear, or prohibit t 
the wearing of evening dress altogether, and insist upon what is called in 
dugla or jam4-pichori. In regard to ‘what has fallen from a ce artain set of 
Parsi janglas as to their having no puygree or fenta and no dugla for the 
Prince’s Levée, we should think that it would have been a kindness to the | 
community not to press such an argument into service. Men who would not | 
or could not undergo the expensa of having these in return for the honour they 
are to have of appearing before the Princ? can have no right to feel themsslves | 
annoyed or injured by being told that the function is not for such as they.” : 
| 

| 


9, “Any statesmanidestined to fill the exalted and responsible office of 
Viceroy of India, and especially when called upon 

Lord Minto’s speech at a t{odoso insuccession toa Pro-consul like Lord Curzon, 
pba oe to His may well feel appalled at the task that awaits him, 
Thao Jaushed (28), 2nd Lord Minto has confessed to a feeling of diffidence 
Nov., Eng, cols. as to his own ability and energy to emulate the 
, achievements of the brilliant ruler he is called upon 

to succeed, and such would have been probably the feeling of any other 
statesman that stood in the position of Lord Minto, No doubt the innate 
modesty of the soldier-statesmen now coming out to India must, to a great ie 
extent, account for what fell from him when speaking of the relative merits Wa 
of his predecessor and himself. Buteven after making allowance for this, Wt 
the fact remains that Lord Curzon has been filling so ‘large & space in the 
estimation of contemporary statesmen and. the British public, that no 
successor Of his can expect to equal the record of his brilliant achievements, 


. eo 


ew + would be tempted to think that it would, after all,’ be for the beat if 
the n me ‘were ‘less energetic and ambitious than the one which is to 
close in a few days’ time.;....,.;, After the storm and stress of the last seven 
ears, tm a needs a. respite from inordinate legislative activity, and Lord 
Minto “himself. would most probably be content ‘to water and to prune’ 
yhat Lord Curzon has sown, rather than do any extensive sowing on his own 
account. His hands will, at least in the beginning, be full, To reorganize 
the Military Department, so as to save the civil element in the Government 
from becoming @ mere tool in the hands of the Commander-in-Chief, will be 
a task sufficient to tax the skill, patience, energy, fore-sight and wisdom of the 
ablest statesman of our time, and if Lord Minto emerges ‘successfully from this 
task, surely India will rank him as one of the most successful and 
beneficent of her Pro-consuls.” 


10. ‘Of the making of viceregal speeches there is no end, and the reading 
| | of them has become a weariness of the flesh............. 
Lord Ourzon’s recent We would fain admit that His Lordship is an adept 


pablia utteranoes, at speech-making, an elocutionary giant, if only he 
‘aT peated a will grant the prayer which is now universally 


offered, that in sheer mercy he will not use his 
4 poeremmnet powers of tongue any more and spare the people of this country any 
| her infliction of his oratory.......... There is no difficulty in pointing out 
that there are three very serious objections to these wordy and self-laudatory 
pronouncements. First,there is too much of the personal volition in the 
making of these speeches. The man who wants to be heard and is never 
tired of hearing his own voice and the man whose voice is heard by ‘special 
request, are two very different specimens of the genus ‘ orator.’ We need not 
emphasise the distinction beyond saying that the one is endured, while the 
B other is enjoyed. Lord Curzon’s late performances entitle him to be a Sacile 
princeps in the former category.......... Indeed, these prolific panegyrics have 
the appearance of being intended to bolster up the Curzonian myth among 
the ignorant people of Great LBritain........... The second and more serious 
objection to these recent addresses and speeches is the unstinted self-adulation 
that bubbles through them....... They are replete-with His Lordship’s peremp- 
tory ipse dixits and the irrepressible first person singular..,...... They are not 
merely an apologia pro vita sua for which there might be some justifica- 
tion; but hymns and pzeans laboriously composed by the orator, in which 
he is lavish in praising himself, but niggardly in praising others........... The 
third objection to these interminable Curzonian harangues is their immensely 
demoralizing effect. ‘he new-made ‘marshals’ of the Indian Empire have 
: not been slow in perceiving how dearly their ‘ general’ loves praise, The 
a seven years’ drilling has not been thrown away onthem. ‘The perfection of 
efficiency in subservience has been attained, The strings of the official lute 
attuned and strung by the master must respond to the master’s hand and 
Voice.......... We have thus been witnessing the demoralizing spectacle of a 
a Viceroy fleeting from table to table and listening with rapture the hosannas 
B shouted by a servile herd of adulators.”’ 


*11. “People not conversant with the true undercurrent of Curzonian 
fe Pee politics, and ignorant publicists who simply echo parrot- 
lt. Effects of the Bengal ike, for want of knowledge and political intuition, the 
p paren a tadi the national ory of the official and officialised Press, have absurdly 
ie waLeudia cb), sth CYiticised \ir. Gokhale, because he had the strength of 
ee Noy., Eng. cols. mind and the courage of his convictions to speak un- 
reservedly on the change for worse in the character 
of the British administration. Let this shrieking tribe of Press cockatoos 
read, mark, and inwardly digest the following from the Manchester Guardian, 
‘The popular element in the Municipalities which he (Lord Ripon) fostered has 
been reduced much as the late Mr. Plehve repressed the Zemstvos. The 
independence of the Press has been restricted by the Official Secrets Act. The 
ivi Service is more than ever an Official and non-national caste. The 
Universities, too, have had their administration officialised, precisely as the 
| Universities were under the late M. Sapiagnin when they became 
the focuof a Liberal propaganda. To complete the parallel it was only 


. 
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necessary that a special race should be attacked by an administrative decree 
which seems to aim at reducing its influence and its unity......... That 
scheme of Lord Curzon’s, carried through without the sanction of Parliameat, 
in the teeth of the protests of the whole native population, bids fair to mobilise 
the people of Bengal in a passive resistance which in the end may only heighten 
the national consciousness which it seeks to weaken and divide.’ Indeed, the 
words of our contemporary have been more than fulfilled. ‘The national 
consciousness is growing and with it we witness a remarkable growth of unity 
within the last four weeks.” 


12. “The swadeshi movement is spreading far and wide. Whatever 
: its ultimate outcome may be, it is a gratifying 
a swadeshi movement. demonstration of the national awakening as to 
ujarats (24), 29th Oct., , , eo . 
Eng. cols. the overwhelming importance -of India’s economic 
regeneration. Public meetings, speeches and resolu- 
tions have their own use. But there is a danger of such demonstrations 
being overdone at the sacrifice of more urgerit considerations. We know 
of no well-educated Indian, who can possibly be against the stadeshs 
movement. Asis now being recognised by clear-headed men in Bangal, the 
United Provinces and Madras, the real question is how to induce capital to flow 
into the requisite channels, Besides, capital, which is always shy and sensitive, 
is not everything. Skilled labour and technical and scientific knowledge are also 
a necessity, Moreover, business aptitude, power of harmonious co-operation and 
organization, honesty and mutual confidence are important factors in the indus- 
trial regeneration of a nation. It affords us unqualified pleasure to see that 
the country has given articulate expression to its aspirations. The future is 
full of hope. But Rome was not built in a day, and even a country like Japan 
with a national Government of its own has taken fifty years to reach the 
present stage of its economic advancement. ‘There is, therefore, all the greater 
reason for vigorous and organised efforts of a practical character being put forth 
by our countrymen on a common basis acceptable to all tho communities and 
all the provinces.”’ 


13, The swadeshi movement is by this timea general topic of conversation 

throughout the country. The chief reason of its spread 
piiaaa atte acapadiatinld in so short a time is “its utility. The fact that a 
genuine Anglo-Indian like Principal Selby, and a man of moderate views, like 
the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, have admitted its utility shows that it is not 
blind patriotism that has led the people to support it. If we wish to see better 
days under the British 7egime, we must give up empty talk and do something 
practical. At present the only thing that we can do is to stop the drain of 
India’s wealth to England by boycotting English piese-goods. If we but carry 
out Our resolution to boycott English cloth, the cries of Manchester will compel 
Parliament to pay greater attention to Indian affairs. If the whole country 
supports the swadeshi movement unanimously, its condition will be silently 
but steadily ameliorated. [Elsewhere the paper says that during the next Holi 
festival the people should make bonfires of English clothes and recite national 
hymus, like the ‘ Vande Mataram,’’ instead of singing obscene songs, If this 
be done, it remarks, the people wil! no longer have to starve. | 


14. “ We must protest against the circular issued by the Bengal Govern- 
ment through District Magistrates to heads of edu- 
Circular issued by the cational institutions in the mofussil, It calls upon 
Bengal Government for pre- 4 f ae le 
venting students from taking them to suppress the action 0 the students in “con- 
part in the swadeshi move- nection with tke swadesht movement on pain of 


cy disaffiliation, withdrawal of grants, and what is more, 

Gujarati (24), 29th Ost, enrolment of teachers and managers of schools as 
Eng. cols.; Praja Baidhw ae It j ; ‘di ae Ft 
(33), 29th Oct., Eng. cols. special constables. Lt is an extraordinary circular, an 


it is a pity that it waseverissued. It may beadmitted 

that some students in Caloutta participated in the recent * boycott’ agitation 

in a manner which has never commended itself to many thoughtful people. 

But that is no reason why such a drastic disciplinary measure should have 

been adopted in regard to the mofussil institutions, when the heads of the 

Calcutta Oolleges deemed it unnecessary to sanction any such measure in regard 
ocn 1567—6 | 
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part of boys “st the District Superintendent of Police! We do not 
I be ‘done next to put down the partition and swadeshé agitation 
Benga! circular is a serious matter. After the first meeting of students 

was held in Bombay, we understand there wassome official inquiry. We cannot 
say what the object of the i inquiry was. The Kolhapur and Amraoti incidents 
have scarcely anything todo with our Presidency, and with an exception or two 
there have been no excesses of any kind on this side to justify the adoption of 
| t+ and wholesale disciplinary measures. Whatever the views of one or 
two short-sighted individuals may be, enlightened and responsible opinion in this 
Presidency is emphatically not in favour of allowing at least immature students 
to take part in any active propaganda, and we, therefore, take it that Lord 
Lamington’s Government will not adopt the retrograde and _ indefensible 
attitude taken up by Sir Andrew Fraser in a moment of hopeless political 
imbecility. Itis a pity statesmanship seems to have altogether disappeared 
from Calcutta and Simla.” |The Praja Bandku writes:—‘‘ Even a casual 
glance at this circular is sufficient to show any one that it is the out- 
come of a panic, which is absolutely unnecessary in the present case. 
Evidently those in charge cf the Bengal administration have lost their 
heads,.......... In spite of all threats of stringent measures, however, we 
are afraid the Bengal Government will scon find out that it is impotent 
to check the spread of the swadesht movement. If the students are debarred 
under a_ severe penalty from taking part in outward demonstrations, 
nothing can prevent them from helping that movement by practical action, 
that is, by purchasing swadeshi instead of foreign articles. Thus while the 
circular will be for all practical purposes worthless, it cannot but make the 
Bengal Government the laughing-stock of the whole country.” | 


15. ‘There is a good deal of excitement in Bengal in connection with 
it ak aici te the swadesht movement, but in other provinces the 
Bengal and thealleged neces. Movement is not carried on with equal vigour. The 
sity of its being backed up present is a time of competition in national regener- 
by the people of other ye ation. ‘Those who follow the example of Bengal 
Wer bes aed will attain national greatness, while those who 
oF (PS6), Sra Rov, remain apathetic will rot in servitude. The Bengalis 
are now going forward, and it behoves people of other provinces to vie 
with them in the onward march. Unfortunately, the other provinces seem to be 
lost in slumber while Bengal is going ahead. If the Bengalis are not backed 
’ up by their countrymen in other provinces in their boycott against British 
piece-goods, the movement will never be very effective. If the Bengalis rofuse 
to serve Government as detectives, it is not right for the people of other provinces 
to undertake that duty. It is by pitting the people of one province against 
those of another that the British have managed to keep India in perpetual 
thraldom. It rests with us not to allow the British to resort to this 
device in future. Leaving aside the question whether the revolutionary 
movement of 1857 was or was not a good one, we can say that if there had 
been thorough union and co-operation in all parts of India at the time, it 
would certainly have been crowned with success. In short, the English have 
reduced India to such a plight that a popular movement to be “successful 
must be simultaneously carried oa in every part of the country with equal 
vigour. This being so it is the duty of the people to shape their conduct 
accordingly. 


16. ‘At last the Sind public is rousing itself out of its usual lethargy. 
The idea of stadeshism. is taking well with 
Swadeshi movementin the people. ‘The younger generation supports it, 


ac 7 réoht Chronicle’ (8) first on account of the numerous advantages accruing 
28h Oct. : ’ therefrom, and secondly out of sympathy “for Bengal. 


veesseeee The older generation welcomes swadeshism, 

because of the hatred for foppish dresses which the younger generation has 
learnt to vn and which entail great expenditure upon parents whose means are 
Altogether the idea has come to be regarded favourably, and it is time 

ing practical were done in a this part of the country. The merchant 
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class here has been already roused, more out of regard for saving their own skin 
than anything else.... The meetings held inthe Punjab, notably at Lahore and 
Amritsar, have greatly told and are likely to tell upon the contracts entered into 
during: the Diwali holidays. If piece-goods are not purchased by the Punjab 
merchants, it is likely that forward contracts will not be entered into by 
the native merchants here ; when forward contracts cease, a hopeful situation 
will be created for India. ‘lo further the cause of the swadeshi movement on 
this side of the country, we would appeal to the Industrial Association in 
Sind to be up and doing. It has a fund at its command, a part of which we 
would like to see utilized in making advances to weavers on good security fcr the 
execution of orders which the Association should take pains to secure.......... 
The Association ought to realize that this is a good time to go to work and 
take advantage of it accordingly.” 


17. “We expect great things from His Excellency Lord Lamington’s 

Lord Lamiagton’s visit to visit to the Elphinstone Garden and inspection 
the Elphinstone Garden and of the statues of those two remarkable men who 
a plea for removing the have made their name in Indian history—Cornwallis 
statues placed there to a and Wellesley. We should not like to say aught 
more suitable site, that may seem to reflect on the loyalty and good 
N ee (28), erd sense of the citizens of Bombay. But in view 

a of the condition in which these statues have been 
permitted to remain so Jong, it would neither be unjust nor erroneous to 
say that the public almost scem to have conspired against the memory of 
these two illustrious builders of the British Empire in the East.......... 
We should be really surprised to know that a thought extremely un- 
complimentary to the citizens of Bombay—Anglo-Indian citizens especially 
—did not cross His Excellency’s mind when he gazed on these statues 
and beheld the signs of vandalism that already appear there........... If His 
Excellency gets these statues removed to some more suitable site—the 
crounds of the new museum would certainly be a better place than where they are 
now-—-and simultaneously tries to bring out of the Royal Asiatic Library and 
the Town Hall the fine pieces of the sculptor’s art in which the memory of some 
of Bombay’s old worthies is enslirined, he will have done an important service to 
the city. Why should statues intended to preserve the memory of popular 
benefactors be kept shrouded from the gaze of the masses? We wonder if 
one out of every hundred inhabitants of Bombay knows what sta‘ues there are 
in the Town Hall and of whom they are.’’ 


is, “His Excellency Lord Lamington is endowed with uncommon 
courtesy and a feeling heart; and never, we believe, 

His Excellency Lord have these qualities shone more brightly in his 
Lamington's ae aoe the speeches than when at the inoculation demonstration 
te + “Prabish (43), "32, at Government House, Parel, the other day, he 
Nov., Envy, cols. appealed to the general public, and the Native Press 
Be in particular, to support the inoculation campaign, 

or if they could not do it conscientiously, at least to remain silent and 
carefully watch its progress. His Excellency, indeed, invited those, who 
had any doubts as to the efficacy of inoculation or had any suggestions to make, 
to address Government in the matter after due enquiry and investigation...... pie 
His Excellency was, we are afraid, a little unkind towards the opponents of 
inoculation. ‘The reason evidently is that His Excellency is not personally 
agquainted with the history of the inoculation campaign in its earlier stages, 
It was over-advocacy that spoilt the cause and evoked opposition. Even 
whilst the serum was imperfect, the doses were abnormally large, the period 
of immunity short, and there was an utter absence of precautions, enthusiasts 
raised its virtues to the skies, decried and belittled the opposition and deluged 
the public with imperfectly digested and irregularly kept statistics. Cases of 
mishaps were almost completely ignored. Add to this the fact that at several 
places the plague authorities in various ways practically enforced inoculation 
upon the people, it was on this account that the opposition to inoculation was 


intensified.’ 
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BS ni yg, _ “ We cordially support every word whichjfell from His Excellency the 
| ~ .. ©... Governor as to the duty of publicists in regard to such 
a 


indian in Social Reformer ion as inoculation against plague. No sane 
(8), th ees Peds man can think that those who advocate the use of the 
prophy have any other object in view than the saving of human life. 


‘expert opinion declares a certain remedy to be effective, it is a very 
es ility for lay critics to assume if they try to discredit it. Sir Bhal- 
ra Krishna, who is both a medical expert and a popular leader, has come 
forward to proclaim the virtues of inoculation and to earnestly recommend its 
free use by the people. We may say that we have no exaggerated idea 
of the uses of inoculation. Both as to time and quality, its protective value is 
limited, though it is difficult to say at present to what: period or in what 
measure, Where large numbers of people are concerned, we think that 
camping out is the best and most effective protection; and we should he 
very sorry if exaggerated claims for inoculation were to induce our population 
to give up their now annual habit of living in camps during the greater part of 
the plague season. But inoculation is a good second line of defence, especially 
in the case of those who cannot get away from infected localities. Now that 
the process of preparing the serum has been so carefully elaborated in view of 
the Mulkowal mishap, we think that the efforts that are being made to 

opularise inoculation deserve the support of all educated people. If Sir 

halchandra Krishna and other Indian medicoes who believe in inoculation would 
undergo the operation in the sight of the people, we cannot help thinking 
that the object which they have at heart will be easily attained. We are 
afraid that it is the apathy of Indian medical practitioners, who do not care to 
give too much importance to bacteriology, which has not been part of their 
education, that is mainly responsible for the neglect into which inoculation 
has fallen during recent years.”’ 


20. ‘‘ His Excellency the Governor has, by his visit to the Parel Labora- 

tory and his stirring appeal on behalf of inoculation, 

N Se oe (48), 3rd piven a stimulus to the prophylactic treatment, 
the effects of which will soon be found to be far- 
reaching and abiding......... The proczedings of Tuesday constitute a defi- 
nite and unmistakable step forward in the plague policy of Government. The 
head of the administration has put the seal of his sympathy and approval on 
the treatment and in so doing has indicated his unwavering determin- 
ation to help forward inoculation by every possible means that may 


suggest itseli—consistent, of course, with the policy of non-compulsion 


to which the Government has pledged itself. More than what Lord 
Lamington has thus done it would be impossible to expect from a ruler 
in his position, and now what remains to be done must be undertaken by 
the public. If the leaders of the people—at least those who were present last 
Tuesday at the Laboratory—would exert themselves as they ought to in the 
cause of the treatment, we should be, by this time next year, in a 

ition to take a more hopeful view of the future than we do now. But 
unfortunately the zeal and enthusiasm that one sees displayed before the 
Fountain of Honours and the Dispenser of Patronage are unfortunately not 
always traceable in the actions of our public men.” 


21. A contributor writes to me veel Goftar':—“ The general aversion. 

| to the use of the plague serum among the mass of the 

Pm ine y tar (84), Sth Nov., eonle is based upon a mistaken apprehension regard- 
ing its deleterious after-effects on the human system. 

veooeseee Lt is no longer the sensible and educated section of the people who 
require to be satisfied as to the perfect innocuousness of the serum, From what 
has been put forward before the public from time to time in the shape of statistics 
and public speeches to convince them of its safety, and the repeated opportunities 
offered to them of studying the méthods at present employed in the laboratory, 
much of the bias against inoculation has been now overcome. Itis the illiterate 
and uneducated people who want to be re-assured...,....... His Excellency the 
Governor referred in terms of deep feeling to that portion of the Native Press, 


whieh is never wearied of criticising inoculation adversely, It is, however, no 


ficult task to enter into the motives of such opposition. This attitude arises 
toma sincere, though it may be misguided, conviction that the use of 
eae | 


21 


the prophylactic is fraught with mischievous consequences, that those who 
advocate it are led away by the glamour of scientific heresy, and that a 
blind reliance in its efficacy might hinder the employment of such other 
remedies and preventive measures as are an acknowledged check upon the spread 
of the disease, They have a.strong belief in free access of light and air 
as the only reliable measure that can be counted upon to bring some relief, 
They smart and not without a show of reasoning, at the tardy and perfunctory 
methods of procedure and the slackness which characterize the various depart- 
ments that are entrusted with the herculean task of liberating the city from 
the clutches of the scourge. They complain, and so do we, that enormous 
expenditure is incurred and precious time and money thrown away in the pursuit 
of wild and fantasticschemes. Such precious time, money and energy, if focussed 
upon more practicable but less imposing schemes, would secure a world 
of good in bringing about the desired end.......... It is simply foolish on the 
part of some Anglo-Indian papers to characterize in language of unwarranted 
exaggeration this attitude on the part of a certain section of the Native Press. 
To talk of this attitude as tactics of pure irritation and provocative opposition 
to authority, merely for opposition’s sake, is simply fatuous baderdash.”’ 


*22. “‘ Bafiled at every stage despite the vociferous booming and frantic 
Kaiser-i-Hind (29), 5th efforts of ardent advocates of inoculation in the 
a es ee columns of papers long notorious for beating the 
nae biggest drum in their behalf, it seemed that the inocu- 
lation authorities were at their wits’ end as to what to do next. So the ‘ happy 
thought’ occurred to these depressed spirits-to take their last chance and 
play their last trump card. In their great distress and bitter dis- 
appointment they prayed the Provincial Jupiter to come to their aid, 
That deity obligingly but ignorantly responded to the piteous appeal. It 
was arranged that the function should be a grand one befitting the occasion. 
Invitations were issued to a select audience—to the City Fathers—the majority 
of whom go into hysterics at the very pronouncement of the shibboleth of 
inoculation; t2 those ostentatious ‘captains’ of indusiry whose captaincy 
chiefly consists in their incompetency to steer their bark in a gale; to other 
‘large employers of labour,’ including the Government, the Port Trust and the 
improvement Trust ; and to outside experts. But as the fates would have it 
the Parel Laboratory demonstration, instead of proving anything like a demon- 
stration, turned out to be an exceedingly tame affair, almost bordering on 
dreariness and dryness. ‘The trump card was played, but it did not win 
anything. Look at the fate which befell the tamasha! Out of the six 
dozen Municipal Councillors only eleven cared to be present, and of these 
one was in his triplicate and two in their duplicate capacity....... a 
Mirabile dictu, save Drs. Bhalchandra and Viegas, none of the members of the 
medical profession belonging to the Corporation were there!... ..... Yhe mill- 
owners, we mean the eighty and more agents of the eighty mills in Bombay— 
save three—were conspicucus by their absence, which was indeed most signific- 
ant! Of course, the Chairman of the Improvement Trust was there and other 
doctors chiefly from the mofussil of divers hues and beliefs. The residue—a 
chow-chow minority—made up-what is generally called ‘leather and prunella.’ 
After all it wasa poor show, notwithstanding the ‘august’ presence of the 
Provincial Jupiter, But never mind the show, How fared the ‘ performance’ ? 
Judging from the reports of the Press scribes, it is clear that it, too, was an impov- 
erished affair. The Provincial Jupiter thundered a bit at the hostile critic or critics 
of inoculation in a section of Native Press. They were recalcitrant and 
irreconcilable enough not to say ‘ ditto’ to the official propagandists. They had 
not sufficient servility to become johookumwalas and thus earn the smiles and 
praises of the detonating deity. We presume they are not at all disturbed by the 
stage thunder, If anything, it was in the nature of a salvo of compliment to 
the mordancy and telling character of their criticism. Evidently that critivism 
had bitten the apostles of inoculation, They had remained behind the purdah 
as befitted all stage-managers, quite content to play the part of ventriloquists. 
patible But what was the gravamen of the harangue? ‘This only. Inoculation 
was superb. It was now tried in the scale and found to be fully efficacious— 
warranted to last six months—perhaps a year! Wonderful panacea! Come 
con 1567—6 
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ome all, try it ones more.........:. Even the manin the street knows the 
as why the masses have held ‘themselves aloof from the inoculating 
~ampaigners, yet strange tosay the men who claim for themselves omnipotence, 
mniscience and infallibility séem to be blissfully ignorant of the same! 
Did they not hear of them in Gath? Did they not hear them proclaimed in 
the streets of Ascalon? Did not the daughters of the Philistines reveal them? 

It is amazing that‘even after seven long years, during which the pestilence 

has raged with virulence, they should never have discovered the causes though 

; lying on the surface. These are only two in number. First, the masses have 
. somehow no faith in the trumpeted efficacy of the serum. They ominously shake 
their heads as if to say they know better. But let alone this want of faith in 
the prophylactic. Somehow their ignorance or their illiteracy, their prejudice 
or superstition, prompts them to fight shy of it. They fly away from it as 
something worse than an evil spirit.......... Persuasion, explanation, 
demonstration, everything in turn bas been tried, but they remain irreconcilable 
and obdurate. Next and of greater importance is the fact that they have never 
forgotiem the method and manner of the plague operations which culminated 
in the Madanpura riots. Since that mournful catastrophe, for which the 
Government of Lord Sandhurst alone was responsible, the masses have fought shy 
of inoculation. Meanwhile came the Mulkowal] disaster which emphasised 
their want of faith in the serum and stiffened their backs. Hence it is that 
all efforts to resuscitate and rehabilitate inoculation have miserably failed. 
The masses have never forgotten the pre-Madanpura campaign of 
obnoxious notoriety—so terrorising and so tyrannical—and they have never 
Jorgtven it. Lt will be years before they forget and forgive. They have 
become irreconcilable on this account even more than on account ef their 
_ prejudice ugainst the serum. A sullen but deep resentment prevails in the 
heart of every man, woman and child—resentment at the erwel way in which 
they all were treated. Numerous indeed are the harrowing stories of the zudum 
of the plague authorities prior to the Madanpura riots, Since that bloody 
event, the masses have sworn by all their gods never, never to inoculate 
themselves. They fly away from the operators as they fly away from the hated 
lepers. The operators try to give their own version, but nobody believes them. 
This is the situation. The man in the street knows it, but it is amazing that 
those who lay claim to omniscience do not! The spirit which drove the masses 
to exasperation has not died, It still rankles in their heart. The flame ‘is not 
yet extinguished. It is problematical when it will be. More. ‘They are 
fatalists. . Like the Covenanters of old, they are prepared to die. They 
‘prefer to die rather than be ‘ protected’ by the prophylactic! How are you 
going to remove the resentment which still deeply rankles in the hearts of these 
stern, albeit illiterate modern Covenanters ?.......... Let us pray to Providence 
that the men in authority and power may be endowed with the gift of 
apprehending the true inwardness of the spirit that prompts the mass to be so 
unbending and stern in their resistance to the abortive nostrum. The Madan- 
pura incident has sown deep and wide in their heart the seeds of the most 
profound distrust of the Plague authorities. How can you minister to minds 
thus attuned, thus afflicted by the cruel wrongs perpetrated on them ? 
Ner for that matter can you assuage the hearts embittered and still burn- 
ing with indignation at the recollection of those cruel and inexcus- 
able wrongs. Let Lord Lamington reflect on these causes like a practical 
statesman and try to remove them if he can, instead of firing his aimless 
shots at his critics who know what they speak and write. His LFzcel- 
lency speaks without the book, but his critics speak with a full knowledge 
and a deep insight into the inmost thoughts, feelings and sentiments of the 
masses. Thisis the difference between ignorant and enlightened criticism. 
We are sorry for His Excellency’s sake, who in this matter has been thoroughly 
misled by the disappointed and baffled Plague authorities. Had he really cared 
to discover the true causes of the passive resistance, he would bave cut a differ- 
ent figure in his new attitude of Inoculation Evangelist. Let him go like 
Harun-al-Rashid alone and move among the masses with an open mind and 
he will soon learn why inovuiation is sucha failure. Lastly, it is a most 
au ed, though agreeable, revelation to the Native Press that it is now so 
influential with the masses and potential enough for weal or woe! That Press 
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was hitherto spoken of as negligible, because it neither echoed the voice of the 
masses nor possessed even a feather’s weight of influence with them! ‘That was 
the wed opinion of the governing authorities proclaimed wrbt et ordi times 
out of number. Canit be that a change has come over the spirit of their 
dream? Or is it that by some providential miracle the Native Press has all at 
one swoop gathered such prodigious strength as to-have a most powerful influ- 
ence over the masses? Oris it that this precious Press is influential and not 
influential according to the special object for the time being of the heaven- 
sent tribe of Anglo-Indian officials ! ”’ 


23. “The testimony of Native medical practitioners in favour of 


anti-plague inoculation, quoted by Sir Bhalchandra 


Sir Bhalchandra Krishna Krishna, will carry more weight with the Indian 
on anti-plague inoculation. 


tage ; public than the official reports of the results of 
eee Spectator (6), 4th + oeulation at Aden or even in the jails of the Presi- 


dency. ‘The most valuable feature of Sir Bhalchan- 
dra’s communication to the Zimes of India is his presentation of both sides 
of the question. Where risk to health and life is apprehended, special 
pleading and the suppression of that part of the truth, which peopie would like 
to know most, would defeat the end in view. Sir Bhalchandra frankly concedes 
that in cases of particular ailments, such as rheumatism, phthisis, kidney diseases 
and even general debility, inoculation is not suitable, and therefore a careful 
medical examination is necessary in every case. It is also conceded that 
abscesses nay in some cases result from inoculation. A frank, impartial; and 
full statement of the various aspects of the remedy, which the people are 
invited to try, inspires greater confidence than demonstrations whose value can 
be appreciated only by medical men, photographs, magic lantern exhibitions, 
pamphlets and lectures—all liable to be suspected as a partial statement of 
the truth that every one must know. Just imagine how common the particu- 
lar ailments mentioned by Sir Bhalchandra are: if it be true that offieials are 
anxious to save the lives of the people, it is equally true that the people care 
at least as much for their own lives, There is no reason why the people should 
be suspected of contumacious conduct even here, ‘he admitted facts are that 
the prophylactic is not an infallible remedy, and therefore those that can 
afford will be-well-advised to resort to evacuation and migration to the suburbs 
in addition to inoculation ; secondly, it may do harm to certain constitutions, 
or rather, in the case of certain ailments; thirdly, its protective value is of 
short duration. Thus the well-to-do classes have no incentive to submit to 
repeated operations themselves, and set an example to others: it is too 
much to expect them to follow in the footsteps of halalkhors. Every one knows 
the value of inoculation: what is now required is not light but leading. 
Personal example is the best way of proving the baselessness of apprehensions 
of risk—not lectures, editorial paragraphs, and photographs of spirit lamps 
and flasks. Let the members of the Corporation make a beginning. And 
why not Members of Council, Secretariat officials, Justices of the Peace, 
mill-owners, and ali leaders of the community? The example would not be 
necessary always, but only at the present juncture, when the vessel of 
inoculation is stranded and has to be launched once more. The earnest appeal 
made to the leaders of the community by His Excellency the Governor at 
the Parel Laboratory, since the above was written, is bound to bear some 
fruit. If every medical practitioner in Bombay tries to induce the persons 
he knows to resort to inoculation, what a splendid beginning would be made in 
the direction of popularising the remedy !”’ | 


24, “A word of recognition is due to the Police authorities for the 


. vigorous compaign they have inaugurated against 
Police crusade against gambling. ‘Their action has already had a salutary 


Se iti nm ee OW Se effect, though we have heard some people grumble 
Indian Social Reformer that European gamblers have not been brought to 
(5), 29th Oct. book. We do not know how far this complaint is 


justified, but even if it were true, we, for one, would 
not mind the law against gambling being pressed more severely against Indians 
than Englishmen. ‘hat is a distinction we shall not resent, ‘The equality of 


a ey ae: 8 


the law, however, must be i cn a and. we are sete 4 the Police will not 
“miss their opportunity when Europeans violate the law. e are glad to read 
ee ‘that the Commissioner of Police has declined to issue any licenses for 

a - “eertain games at the ensuing People’s Fair, viz., French croquet, race games, 
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25. Lotteries, bogus companies and such other concerns meant for 
swindling the ignorant people are at present 


: Bogus companies and gpringing up like mushrooms in certain districts of 
aida, ing concerns in Na- QGyjardt, Our Nadidd correspondent has drawn our 

Hind Vijaya (58); 25th attention to one such concern started in that city 

- Oct. and going under the imposing name of the Friendly 


Trading Company. The manager of this company 
is one Chunilal, who has made himself notorious in the local bazar as a 
member of the golden gang. He daily receives money orders to the extent of 
Rs. 40 to Rs. 50, but the entire stock in his shop is not worth even that 
amount. ‘The concern is a fraud pure and simple. Our correspondent assures 
us that of the numerous articles catalogued in the price-list of the company 
not even one sample of each is to be found in the shop. It is strange that the 
Police allow such a fraudulent concern to flourish in the city. Our correspondent 
further informs us that the Indian Trading Company, the Victoria Agency, 
and some other companies at Nadiad are also concerns of a similar type. We 
hope the Collector of Kaira will take prompt steps to suppress such concerns in 
the interests of the public. 


26. The Broach Samdchdr complains of the insecure condition of the 
ie ee a locality situated between Idagah and Kali Talavadi 
Cok: gp Nig a ‘City ang 1 the vicinity of Broach City. It enumerates several 
some suggestions to the local instances of theft that have recently occurred there 
Police authorities. and suggests that the Police force stationed in the 
Broach Samdchér (67), locality should be increased and roused to greater 
ane Sev, vigilance in detecting and putting down crime. It 
further prays the District Superintendent of Police, Broach, to posta Police party 
permanently in the neighbourhood, as past experience, it says, has shown that 
a temporary watch does not result in the complete suppression of thieves who 
begin to carry on their nefarious practices as soon as the watch is relaxed. 


27. “The announcements made about the recent appointments of Special 
_ Mukhtyarkars in connection with the Record of Rights 
PP ror gasp tvs Beis Act are astounding in so far as nota single Muham- 
pointments 0 : 
b' Special Mrkhtyarkars in Madan has come in fora share of these newly filled 
. Sind. appointments. One Muhammadan was appointed, but 
Al-Haq (53), 28th Oct., his appointment was subsequently cancelled. What 
AEs OOls. is all the more astonishing is that the choice has 
mostly fallen on men who, in experience and other qualifications, as well as in 
respect of seniority in service, were very much inferior to many whose claims 
to promotion have been over-looked, Some of the fortunate recipients of 
" Special Mukhtyarkarships were only acting as Mukhtyarkars. Their services 
: hardly extend over 2 or 3 years and their only recommendation seems to bea 
University degree. But a careful preparation of the Record of Rights requires 
far more ability and experience. ‘This leads us to the more important question 
whether graduates in general prove successful in vernacular offices. If 
an impartial and disinterested enquiry were held, it would be found that a 
majority of them have proved failures and have been found out to be unable 
even to write an ordinary letter in their own vernacular. ‘That this has 
at least been partially admitted is evident from a circular issued by the 
Commissioner in Sind not long ago to the effect that it had been found 
that the English-knowing Mukhtyarkars seldom disposed of correspondence 
a in their own hand, while Sindhi-knowing Mukhtyarkars generally did so. 
a _ he circular contained instructions for the English-knowing Mukhtyarkars to 
H° dispose of all papers in their own handwriting as far as possible. Despite 
this, the Sindhi-knowing Mukhtyarkars are allowed to stagnate in inferior 
ces on petty posts, In this way this useful class of public servants get 
ouraged ‘and a disregard of their claims furnishes them with a strong 
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ground for discontentment. The discontent becomes keener and much more 
widespread, when it is seen that competent Muhammadans, who not only 
know English but have passed all the qualifying tests, are often, for want 
of influence at head-quarters, allowed to be superseded by Hindus of much 
inferior qualifications.......... A solitary Muhammadan in an office full 
of Hindus finds himself surrounded by all sorts of open and underhand 
tricks, It is owing to these contrivances and not so much owing to their 
educational backwardness that Muhammadan representation in the public 
service is greatly suffering. The impression produced upon Huropean officials 
that Muhammadans are incapable, indifferent, lazy, or iadolent is altogether 
false and it is only the anti-Muslim atmosphere surrounding these officers which 
is responsible for this false impression.”’ 


28. Referring to the abolition of the license system for the sale of salt in 
Larkhdna and Sukkur districts, a correspondent writes 
Prayer for the abolition to the Sind Journal: “Government have apparently 
of the license system for the yealized the hardships resulting from the license system. 
sale of salt in all districts of B : : 5 ag . 
Sind. ut why differential treatment has been sanctioned in 
Sind Journal (18), 1stNov. favour of only two districts of the Province is not 
intelligible. Why should not the unwarrantable 
license system be done away with in other districts as well? I am strongly of 
opinion that the same conditions prevail elsewhere, and the slight danger that 
may be anticipated in places bordering the sea-coast could be overcome by 
the continuance of the restrictive measures heretofore observed under. the 
Transport of Salt Act. Let Mr. Aitken, the present energetic Collector of Salt, 
signalise his tenure of office by moving Government to extend the concession 
to the whole Province and thereby earn the heartfelt gratitude of the ceneral 
public, particularly of the poor.”’ 


29. ‘‘ Are the Hyderabad policemen aware of a certain system of trade by 
lottery which is going on under their very nose? 
Lotteries in Hyderabad ‘The thing is done in the open bazar and in broad day- 


Sayre Jared (8), Ik light. The conclusion is that either the policemen 
ae es sae : on duty are blind as bats and stupid as donkeys, or 


that they receive hush-money. The system is this, 
A person, generally a child, takes a pie, a pice or other coin and hands it to the 
‘shopkeeper. He is then allowed to pick out one cr more numbers from a 
certain group and receives an article or articles represented by the numbers, 
By this means, of course, the ‘trader’ makes large profits; one such lottery 
establishment exists between the Dunhi and the Fouzdari lanes.”’ 


Education. 


*30. ‘ Lord Curzon is not content with officialising the Indian Universities, 

ici sila aaiiiadilé It has been proclaimed ad nauseam that the object 
and the age limit for Of the new University legislation was to place the 
Matricolation at the Indian Universities under the guidance of educational 
Universities. ‘experts,’ and bring them into closer contact with 
| Gujarati (24), oth Nov. Schools and Colleges and the Educational Department, 
car, ea That the Director of Public Instruction will in future 
be in a position to dominate the officialised syndicates is certain, especially in 
view of the experience already gained. But what we haye to strongly protest 
against is the dictatorial intervention of Lord Curzon’s Government in Univer- 
sity matters, after they have succeeded in forcing upor the country a measure 
for officialising Universities and converting them into departments of the State. 
Was it necessary for the Indian Government to issue a fiat to all the local 
Governments that the minimum age limit for Matriculation shall be 
sixteen? Ifthe Punjab University fixed the limit at 14, was it not open 
to the Punjab Government to advise that University? Where was the 
necessity of declaring that ‘it is equally to the interests of the Schools, the 
Colleges and the Universities themseives throughout the country that the age 
for Matriculation should not be fixed at less than 16 years, and they trust 
that the Senates will realize that the modification in their proposals upon which 
the Government of India feel bound to insist will operate to the advantage of 
the students.’ The peremptory character of the mandate speaks for itself. 

Con 1567—7 ; 
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¢ intervention of the Government of India seems to us to be wholl uncalled- 
, the Universities Commission recommended that the 
Sone ery be 15. Secondly, the Provincial Governments should have 
heen left to decide the yw according to the circumstances of each province. 
Thirdly, Lord Curzon’s Government pon to have shown greater faith and con- 
adanee | in the official ‘ experts 1 in whose hands the destinies of the Universities 
‘have now been placed in the interests of efficient education and true culture.’ 
It is absurd to apply one uniform rule to all the provinces in India. Lord 
Curzon’s love of symmetry and uniformity has once more asserted itself in 
this matter, as in others, and the uncalled-for intervention of his Government 
proves that those who have on principle protested against the officialisation 
of Universities were right, and that the Indian Universities will in future 
have to quietly carry out the mandates of the Provincial and Supreme 
Governments. We are against encouraging precocity. But we are in 
favour of allowing each University toe determine the age limit according to the 
general standard of educational progress and the intelligence of the students 
within its jurisdiction. For our own part we are disposed to think that if 
the age limit were fixed at 15, it would most probably meet the soxpos 
requirements of most of the provinces.” 


31. It is the experience of all that the education imparted at present 
i in our schools and colleges is utterly worthless and 
U Necessity for founding @ that it does not foster the sentiment of patriotism in the 
niversity independent of : 
Santee AAR minds of students. There are, indeed, a good many 
Bhala (107), 1st Nov. mercenary teachers, who impart a superficial knowledge 
to our boys, but teachers who instill the virtue of patrio- 
tism into the minds of their pupils are very rare. Our schools may be grouped 
under three categories—Government schools, aided schcols and private unaided 
schools. As the teachers in the schools coming under the first group have sold 
themselves as slaves to Government, if is no wonder that slavish principles, 
instead of patriotism, should be taught inthem. The education imparted in the 
schools coming under the second group is equally worthless, because the 
teachers in them are indebted to Government for the grants given by the 
Jatter and cannot afford to displease the authorities. In the schools ¢ coming under 
the third group an atlempt is made to infuse a patriotic spirit into the minds of 
thescholars. But the recently passed Universities Act threatens to visit these 
schools with the penalty of disaffiliation. Though the ostensible object of Gov- 
ernment is to liberalise the boys’ minds by means of higher education, any one 
can easily see from the Act itself that the real object of Government is merely 
to qualify them for holding minor posts under Government. It seems to be 
the fixed determination of Government to suppress independent private 
schools falling under the third group under the pretext of alleged ineffici- 
ency. The results of the University examinations, however, show that private 
schools are really more efficient than Government institutions. It would, 
therefore, be cowardly on the part of Government to make covert attacks 
on those schools under such idle pretexts. ‘the Government of Bengal has 
issued a circular to the effect that studer.ts in Government and aided schools 
should not join the swadeshi movement. It is highly probable that the 
éxample of tlie Government of Bengal will be followed by the other Provincial 
Governments. In that case the aided schools would be converted into 
manufactories for turning out Government servants. ‘Those aided schools 
_that refuse to give effeot to the above order will be deprived of the right of 
‘sending candidates for the University examinations, Under these circumstances 
there would be only two courses open to the peuple; either they should close 
private schools, or found a University independent of Government. The need 
for such a University is very pressing just now, and the present is the 
best time for founding it. It is certain that persons, who may pass the 
examinations of this University, will not be admitted to Government service 
or allowed to practise as pleaders. But the schools and colleges affiliated to 
this University would be at liberty to impart first-rate medical and technical 
education. or the present, one such University would suffice for the 
‘whole country. When sufficient experience of the working of this University i is 
ae the number of such Univermtes may be increased. 
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Railways. 


32. <A correspondent writes :—‘“ Those who have travelled a long dis- 
tance by rail, especially to and from the Punjab, can- 
A grievance of native rail- not but have been struck by the absence of adequate 
Western Raleey. the North- yefreshment arrangements for native gentlemen at 
estern Railway. , 
Karachi Chronicle (s), Stations on the North-Western Railway........... I 
29th Oct. recently travelled from Kardchi by the up-Punjab 
Mail, and early next morning reached Rohri Junction, 
where tea and biscuits were procurable. From Rohri to Léhore I could not 
gee a single refreshment room for native gentlemen, although such rooms were 
provided for the convenience of European passengers at most of the intermediate 
Junctions. I was thus left to live on whatever eatables could be had at the 
station-vendor’s. This was nothing more than hard bread, ill-cooked mutton and 
sweets prepared with bad ghee...... . The Railway authorities are running dining 
cars on mail trains and have thereby duplicated the refreshment arrangements 
for Europeans; but the native community has been neglected in a way that is 
hardly creditable to the present day administration. Important stations in Sind, 
like Sukkur and Hyderabad, ought to be provided with decent refreshment 
rooms for native gentlemen. At both these stations, there is always a great 
rush of passengers at all hours of the day. I place these suggestions before 
the Railway authorities and trust that prompt stepsin the matter will be 
taken.”’ 


Municipalities. 


33. Weregret to observe that the proceedings of the meetings of the 
Matherin Municipality are not conducted in an orderly 
Affairs of the Matheran and business-like manner. The very first meeting of 
Ke PE sep the body was enlivened by the conduct of a European 
dm-e-Jamshed (28), 2nd : 
aa Sed Hive. member, who spoke some harsh words to one of his 
native coniréres. Recently there was a fracas in 
the Municipality in connection with the proposal to levy a tax from 
house-owners on the hill. ‘The Superintendent had fixed the tax at 10 per cent., 
but owing to the arbitrary valuations of property the actual incidence 
was as high as 14 or 15 per cent. ‘This was quite inequitable, inasmuch 
as the house-tax even at Mahdabaleshwar does not amount to more than 
4 per cent. Several members of the Municipality raised a strong protest 
against the proposed step. The Municipality having ultimately passed a 
resolution to fix the tax at 8 per cent., these members drafted a petition 
protesting against this exorbitant impost and requested the President to forward 
it to Government. ‘The President refuse: to do this, whereupon Messrs. Ritchie, 
Rustomji Byramji Jijibhboy and ‘Tribhowandas Varjivandas tendered their 
resignations. Further resignations are expected to follow. ‘The members, who 
have resigned, say that it is not proper to expect them to cry jo hookum to the 
Superintendent in such matters. ['The Jdm-e-Jamshed, in commenting on the 
above incident, says:—We cannot too strongly condemn the action of the 
Superintendent of Matheran in refusing to forward to Government the protest 
of the dissenting members, Such high-handed attitude is apt to degrade the 
Municipality to the level of third-rate Municipalities in the mofussil. The 
incident in question is a further illustration of how the ‘desire of Government 
to expand local self-government is frustrated by the thoughtiess conduct of 
officials. Government should institute careful inquiries into the protest of the 
members who have resigned and mark their appreciation of the work done by 
them so far by requesting them to withdraw their resignations. | | 


34. An unusual incident took place at Mdtheran last week. It is well-known 
that as the residents on the hill obtain their supply 

Pollution of the waters of of drinking watcr from Charlotte Lake, bathing or 
eereee al ta washing clothes in the lake, or otherwise polluting 
Ce ee he? the water thereof, has been strictly forbidden under 
Jam-e-Jamshed (28), 2nd . : ove 
Nov. the orders of the Superintendent of the hill. Despite 


| this prohibition, a European gentleman the other day 
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; eg 28 
vent to bathe in the lake. He was remonstrated with by the sentry posted 
there, but to no pr rp On coming out of the lake, the sentry demanded his 


the saheb stared him in the face, lifted up his stick and went away. 
‘the sentry do when black sepoys have orders not to touch or detain 


European offenders? It is said that the police has been endeavouring to 


get a trace of the European, but so far without success. | 
_ 86. “For the last nine years Mr. Tahilram Khemchand filled the office of 

| _ President of the Kardchi Municipality with conspi- 

The vacant Presidentship yous success.......... His death, as our late Collector 
of the Karachi Municipality. Mr RP. BRB ; : , 

Phania (14), 28th Oct. r. KR. P. Barrow wires, is a ‘great loss to the 

Municipality,’ and it is’ essential for the welfare of 

that body that the best man available should be appointed to the vacancy....... 
Speculation is naturally rife as to who Mr. Tahilram’s successor will be. There 
is one person who is generally regarded as best qualified to take up the work of 
Mr, Tahilram, and that person is the Honourable Mr. Webb. It is feared that 
Mr. Webb may plead pressure of business and beg to be excused, But for 
the sake of the city, the welfare of which he has at heart, we hope he will 
suiler himself to be induced to take up the additional task, onerous and 
thankless though it may be........... An additional reason for the appoint- 
ment of the Honourable Mr. Webb is the fact that Their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales will shortly visit the city, and the task of 
welcoming them cannot be better performed than by Mr, Webb.” 


36. ‘ We learn from the annual administration report of the Hyderabad 
Municipality that as many as twelve of our Municipal 
Alleged apathy of the (Councillors failed to attend two-thirds of the number 
pare fag Councillors in Hy- of meetings held during the year. Some of these 
” Prabhét (64), 24th Oct., Gefaulters are nominated members, and some elected. 
Eng. cols. May not the Government and the public call them to 
: account ? Of what use are they to the Municipality, 
if they thus keep away from mectings and do not take part in the discussion 
of questions affecting the welfare of the town? It should be clearly impressed 
upon them that, if they wish to enjoy the privileges of Municipal Councillors, 
they should show themselves ready and willing to fulfil their obligations too....... 
If we have to complain now of the non-attendance of Municipal Councillors, 
it is party because both the Government and the people have not been 
doing their part well, Why, they have in some cases encouraged this non- 
attendance by re-nominating or re-electing members, who had been unseated 
owing to their failure to attend the required number of meetings. If this is not 
putting a premium on absenteeism, we do not know what is. So if Govern- 
ment and the electors wish that their representatives should make it a 
point to attend meetings, they ehould, instead of over-looking absenteeism on 
their part, visit it with the utmost displeasure, and make it plain fo them 
that they cannot expect to be. re-nominated or re-elected, if they do not give 
a better account of their stewardship.” . 


Native States. 


37. ‘The restoration of the powers of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Kashmir and Jammu will place the British Govern- 

Restoration by the Gov- ment of the day in a most favourable light before the 
ernment of India of the public and the Native Chiefs........... It shows that 
dag js “aga pretty of if the paramount Power is at times constrained to 
7; ites Spt ctator (6), 4th take away, it is also willing to give back, the right 
Nov. of rulership in cases of proved capacity and loyalty. 
We should like to see the precedent followed, 

so that even a misguided Chief may have a chance in life again, and 
the bond fides of the British Government in the matter may be establish- 
ed beyond cavil........... Maharaja Pratap Singh’s fate has called forth 
periodical wails from the Press during the last fifteen years or more, 
with variations as to the ulterior designs of the Government of India and 


British monopolists generally, winding up with appeals to their national 


"a th 


* 


29. 


righteousness, “Last year, however, when it was understood that Lord Ourzon’s 
Government had mooted the subject of giving additional powers to His High- 
ness, the public were regaled to a fresh outburst of indignation at the Govern- 
ment’s supposed attempt to wring out of the Maharaja a number of concessions 
to European greed as price of the extended powers to be conferred upon him, 


It is needless to explain that Government could not possibly think of making 


terms and conditions in a commercial spirit while consenting to an act of pure 
. ® 93 
justice, 


38. “In his speech at the Durbar at Jammu Lord Curzon has not lost the 
opportunity to take for himself and the Government of 

Lord Curzon’s speech at India the credit of being the true friends and benefactors 
~~ Prakish (43), 30th of our Native Princes and Chiefs, We will frankly 
Oct. Eng. cols. ~~ admit that Lord Curzon has been no Dalhousie, and 
such thanks as are due for even actively dis- 
countenancing all projects for taking further territory from the Native States, 
or for paving the way for their being swallowed up wholesale in the course of 
time, must be ungrudgingly given to him........., But when His Lordship 
claims that nothing is dearer to himself than to raise the dignity and prestige of 
our Princes and Chiefs, he has either strange notions of dignity, or he is again at 
his usual game of gilding with gold what is hard steel below. When, 
for example, credit is taken for giving greater powers to the Maharaja of 
Jammu and Kashmir—full powers are not yet given, be it remembered, 
as there is the dead weight of his brother and the Resident round the 
half-emancipated Maharaja’s neck still—may we not ask why these powers 
were summarily taken away at all? Moreover, put in one scale this restoration 
of powers to the Maharaja of Kashmir, and put in the other scale the Imperial 
Durbar in which the biggest Native Chiefs had to grace the ‘triumph’ of the 
great Satrap of the East and their scions had to serve as body-guards, put in also 
the permanent appropriation of the Berars, the deposition without public trial of 
the Maharaja of Panna, the mysterious resignation of the Holkar, the ex- 
travagant contributions to the All-India Victoria Memorial, the forcing up of 
the Imperial Service Corps system, and the discriminating on-looker will easily 
see on what side the balance turns. The ‘friends’ and ‘dosfs’ by treaty 
of the British Government have all during these years sunk to the position 


of humble ‘Lords anl Vassals,’ and the phrase ‘ British India” muy 


conveniently be dropped altogether from use. It might be that the inevitable 
has come to pass, but let us not be deluded into the belief that this has meant 
anything but a decided fall of several of our Princes and Chiefs.”’ 


*39, ‘* Lord Curzon must account himself happy in the thought that his 
last political act of supreme importance in this 
country is the restitution of powers to the Maharaja 
of Kashmir. His Highness has earned by his loyalty 
and devotion the esteem of the Paramount Power and the Viceroy, whose 
personal relations with him have been very pleasant, and who is sure that 
there will be no occasion to regret the powers bestowed upon the Maharaja. His 
Highness seems to have atoned for the past by faithful subserviency, of which 
he has now reaped the reward. The Viceroy reminded his distinguished host 
that the British Government was far happier in restoring to its feudatories 
what is their own than in filching from them tempting slices of territory. The 
days of confiscation have gone by long since. The Indian Empire has been 
raised upon a solid foundation, and, indeed, the mighty superstructure needs no 
enlargement. ‘The policy of confiscation has no reason for its existence. The 
_ future policy should be toimprove the status of Indian princes and to raise 
them from the position of subserviency to that of useful and self-respecting 
allies, The Native States must occupy a subordinate position in relation to the 
Paramount Power. ‘hey form an integral portion of the empire and cannot, 
having due regard to their interests, be allowed absolute freedom to do what 
they choose. But between this position and that enjoyed generally by the 
Indian chiefs, there is a gulf which, we hope, will gradually be bridged over.’’ 
con 1567—~ 8 | . ied 


Rast Goftar (34), 5th Nov., 
Eng. cols. 
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Phew, “Phe © speech made by His Excellency the :Viceroy while confer- 
make alte age Be aia: enhanced powers of administration upon the 

ir Fines @), Sst Chief of Jammu and Kashmir, deserves the special 
interested in the 


~~ © attention of all those who are, in one way or other, 
7 well-being of the Native States of India. It has been said 
that Lord Ourzon has been rather imperious in his ‘treatment of Native 
States, that he has ridden rough-shod over their feelings and susceptibilities, 
Be that as it may, none will deny that few Viceroys have been more 
erethette. more courteous or more liberal in giving wise counsel to 
hese ‘ territorial magnates.’ It has always been H. E.’s aim throughout his 
long and dazzling career in India to convince the Native Chiefs that they are 
rtners in the British Empire......... His speeches everywhere, touching the 
elicate subject of the existence and well-being of the Native States, are always 
marked by a repetition of the assurances given to them before, and by a desire 
to make them profit by his own example and precept. There is not a single 
important Native State in India which His Excellency has not visited; not a 
Native Prince is there who has not derived some advantage from his sage 
advice. His zeal to make the Chiefs-fit partners of the British Empire has 
manifested itself in the reform of the Rajkumar Colleges, the establishment of 
the Imperial Cadet Corps, and the employment of trained Kumars in the Indian 
Army........-. At Jammu His [Excellency firmly reiterated the policy of the 
Government towards the Native Princes as declared in various Proclamations, 
and showed the futility of the wanton rumours that were current before as to 
the intention of Government to secure the picturesque valley of Kashmir for 
themselves. Lhe policy of Government, as His Excellency said, was ‘ to retain 
the Native States cf India intact, to prolong and fortify their separate existence, 
and to safeguard the prestige and authority of their rulers’............ The 
concluding words of advice administered by Lord Curzon to the Maharaja 
should be remembered by the rulers of all Native States.” 
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41. The Kdthidwdar Samdchar bitterly criticises the alleged maladminis- 
tration prevailing in Dhrangadra and attributes it to 
Affairs in Dhrdangadra the unfitness and inefficiency of the responsible officers 


State, of the State. It says:—Most of the higher officers 
sil 9), ) 9 2 
9 Soe aap Samache'r (9 have been elevated to their present posts in 


recognition of the distinction to which they had once 

attained in the profession of acting. The Diwan 

of the State, Mr. JKaranshinhji, is not an educated nor an able officer, and 
his only recommendation is that he is the father-in-law of the Chief. 
Mr. Harilal Pranlal, who was formerly an actor, has been pitchforked into a 
high office in the State. Mr. Gordhandasbhai is also an incompetent officer, who 
has risen to be Revenue Commissioner from a very humble position. He ig 
mismanaging the finances of the State, and we have grounds to believe that 
some very ugly disclosures would be made, if Government instituted inquiries 
into the condition of the State treasury similar to those now made at Palitdna. 
Mr. Devshankar Jekrishna, who is Chief Judge of the State, has done grievous 
injustice to the eight leading Brahmans of Halvad, who had gone to Wadhwin 
and Rajkot to represent their case to the Agency authorities in respect of 
their pasaitun giras, but who, on their return to Halvad, suddenly resigned their 
rights in the giras. We cannot believe that they could have given away their 
rights of their own accord and without any wire-pulling from behind. In view 
of the helpless condition of these Brahmans, we pray Government to appoint 
a Civilian to protect their rights against the unjust encroachments of the 
Durbar. The authorities of the State are also endeavouring to trample upon 
the rights of the bhayats. Some bhayats, it is said, have gone to Rajkot to 
represent matters tothe Agency. Mr. Malubha, the Police Superintendent, 
having not agreed to the scheme of depriving the bhayats of their giras has 
been. dismissed. Balsinhji and other servants of the State have also been 
dismissed for a similar reason. The Durbar should not hug the belief that 
Dhréngadra being » First Class State, Government will not interfere with its 
, th Mr. Lee-Warner and Mr. Tupper have stated in their 


, 


3l 


respective books on Native Chiefs that Government can interfere with the 1] | 
administration of a First Class State, and there are precedents of Government ry 
having done so before in the case of Dhrangadra. iF 


42. Referring to the theft from the P4litana treasury, the Kdthidwar 
a Samdchdr congratulates Mr, Tudor-Owen on the vigil- 
eceaulis ony alleged suspi- 8208 and adroitness with which he conducts the investi- 
cion against Mr. Laud, gationinto the affair. It alludes to the alleged suspi- 
Administrator of Rajkot. cion attaching to Mr. Laud, Administrator of Rajkot Z| 
oan” Samachar (79), and says:—We have come to know that Mr. Laud , | - 
‘es has submitted his resignation, which, however, has | 

not been accepted by the Agent to the Governor, We hear further that Mr. 1p 
Laud has been ordered not to leave Rajkot for the present. Several other | 
rumours against him have also gained currency, but we reserve comments | 
thereon until we have satisfied ourselves that they are well-founded, 


» Intelligence extracted from the Press, 


43, A public meeting of the citizens of Bombay was convened at 8-30 p.m. a 
Pyke RO TE the 2nd November under the auspices of the 
celebrating the 48th ety, Fi swadeshi mandal in the open space opposite Dr. Desh- 
sary of the Proclamation mukh’s house for celebrating the 48th anniversary of ae 
Day. __ the day on which the Proclamation of 1858 was issued | 
j pone Samachar (6°), by Her late Majesty Queen Victoria. About 2,500 oe 
ee people attended the meeting. These were mostly if 
Hindus, and there was also a sprinkling of Hindu ladies in the audience, Seats 
were provided forthe President, Mr, Ali Muhammad Bhinji, and other speakers 
on a raised platform, which was improvised for the occasion, A portrait of the | 
late Queen was hung near the platform and was decorated with flags and i 
bunting. ‘The proceedings of the meeting were characterised by the utmost, 
enthusiasm. Mr, Maniar briefly referred to the object of the meeting | 
which, he said, was no other than to keep the memory of the gracious | | 
Proclamation green in the minds of the people. He wound up by exhorting i 
the people to use swadeshi goods. He was followed by Mr. Ravishanker M. | 
Bhat, who alluded to the swadeshé agitation and pointed out that Queen 
Victoria in her Proclamation had promised to foster and develop indigenous ah 
industries. The President then read out the English, Gujarati and Marathi : 
versions of the Proclamation, This recital was interrupted by frequent applauses 
from the audience, who thereby manifested their approval of the words of the i 
Charter and their: loyalty to the Crown. ‘The meeting dispersed late at | 
night after passing a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 


44.  Swadesht meetings are reported by the Native Papers of the week 
Swadeshi meetings at to have been held at severai places in the Presidency, 


Hasso places in the Presi- such as Chiplun, Gondal, Rai, Kaira, Mehmadabad, 


Bombay Samdchér (65), Jambusar, Bhavanagar, Bet-Sankhodhar, Pandharpur, 


28th and 30th Oct. aud 2nd ° i Z ” y , 
and tod Moves Dasda Pee Alandi (Poona), Dharwar, &. At the Dhérwar 


kash (41), 3rd Nov.; Indu meeting it is said that some of the audience cast away 


Prakash (43), 3)st Oct.; . : : 
Dhérwks “Veiite (117), 2nd their clothes of foreign. manufacture on the spot 


Noy. and gave the same to the poor. 


45. Onthe “Lucky night” of Friday, the 27th October, European 
firms in Bombay failed to secure the usual orders 


“Lucky night” sales in for Manchester goods from native merchants. In i 
mass 4 see oP view of the present situation in the country the “a 
on tant ae (©), native merchants are unwilling to give further al 

orders, until the goods they have on hand are disposed Wh 
of. While there has been an appreciable decrease in the orders for English q 
goods, several local mills have obtained large orders for the supply of native- 4 


made articles. | 


fe ee 
TALS 


f Mr, Tahilram Khemchand, C.1I. E., 
SR gia fied u the public with the suddenness of 4 
so Ate ful shoc p had taken such a prominent 
i (24), 20th | nd active part in the municipal affairs of Kardchi 
_Kateer-i-Hind and imspired so much confidence in his colleagues 
oo eee eo by his sound judgment and practical insight that : 
‘és On, =~ he was elected President of the Municipality and 

TRE Bec for nine years he has held that position to the satis- 

of both the European and Indian communities of that city. He was one 

leading pleaders in Sind, president of the Hindu Sabha and a respected 

tine : r of Karachi Port Trust.” [Most of the Sind papers as well as . 
Bes ee oo the Congress organs in the Presidency deplore Mr. ‘ahilram’s death and 

eee make appreciative remarks about his public services. 
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9 M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
. Secretariat, Bombay, 8th November 19065. 


* Reported in advance. 
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_ Collectors and District Magistrates and Political pee 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the 


action, if any, is being | taken ; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what 4 is 
believed to be the origin ‘of the report and what the: correct facts are. 
REPORT 
‘ ON f. 
| 
ss WATIVE PAPERS ' 
PUBLISIIED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDLNOY fl 
,For the Week ending lith November 1905. i 
CONTENTS. i 
, PARAGRAPHS, 
Politics and the Public Administration— ) 
Bombay Legis'ative Council: A plea for the nomination of a Sunni Muham- 
madan to the — sea cas coe : oe =r 36 | 
British rule in India: ‘iy 
Character of British policy in India... sks 34. tik 
The Tsar’s manifesto to his subjects and a plea for an end being put to | | i) 
the alleged bureaucratic system of administration in India cee 25 a 
Congress: Indian delegates in England ... oes es seo 35 i} 
Japan and Russia: Probable influence of the course of events in— upon the | 
future destiny of India ... ace ne oes vee 29 & 24 1} 
Plague: The inoculation campaign _ see ve 2. 37 & 38 H 
Police: A dacoity at Satara and the local — eee eee ee 39 | 
Royal tour to India: 
A plea for a boon to the masses in India in commemoration of the Royal | 
wee sn ie + ioe eee 20 
Alleged dissatisfaction among Native Chiefs regarding their treatment. 
by the Bornbay Government during the Royal visit... ae 18 
Alleged uuvimpressive character of the procession formed for escorting | 
Their Royal Highnesses to Government House on the day of their - aa 
arrival ... 504 + ed .o eee 16 iB) 
. Complaints about over-crowding at His Royal Hichsess the Deines of i 
: sual Wales’ Lerée sia aT one or sid ee i 
His Royal Highness’ reply to the Bombay Municipal address vee Lome : 
Outburst of enthusiastic loyalty on the occasion of the Royal visit -. 1—6 
Police arrangements in Bombay on the occasion of the Royal visit ove 19 
The Bombay Municipal Corporation and the ceremonial reception of Their : 
Royal Highnesses at Apollo Bandar i ose eee 1O—15 
Visit of the Prince of Wales regarded as a misfortune of the Indian 
people ... ose ser eee oe 22 
Will His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales be enabled to obtain a true 
insight imto the condition of the Indians siilities his tour through 
the country ¢ wai eee eee ene cee 21 ; 
Sind: Assault upon a European at Kardchi tes eee eee 40 
Swadesht movement: ; 
Alleged spread of the swadeshi spirit in the Native Army and the lessons 
to be learnt therefrom by the British Government o00 ove $3 
Circular issued by the Bengal Government for preventing students from 
taking part in the — eas eee ove gee SOum 32 
Swadeshi agitation in Bengal eee eee eee eee 29 
aon 1626—1 
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are requested to 


complaint which 
facts are as stated; what 


7 | PsRAGRAP BS, 
dministration—continued. 


ed fear entertained by Lord Curzon of danger to his person at the 
ands of Bengalis and Marathas vee “i <h ae 


Curzon’s reply to the address of the Bombay Chamber of 
merce ete eee eee e © 27 


& 


limit for the Matriculation 3 ‘da i 00 42 & 43 
Financial condition of the Dayaram Jethmal College, Sind, and the contem- 
plated increased grant from Government to the institution ... ae A, 


Proposed distribution of the educational grant made by the Government of 
India to the local Government a9 eee a0 “a ee 


Municipalities— 


Karichi : 
The new President of the — Municipality eee 46 & 47 
The vacant Presidentship of the — Municipality asi 45 


Native States— 


Anandpur: Indebtedness of the Talukdar of — (Kathidwar) 
to place the Taluka under Agency management ... 

Kolh4pur : The Vedokta controversy at — 

Mysore: Liberty of the Press in the — State 


and a suggestion 


Intelligence extracted from the Press— 


Proceedings of the meeting of the Bombay Municipal Corporation in connec- 
tion with the arrangements for the ceremonial reception of Their Royal 
Highnesses at Apollo Bandar nee 200 se 

Swadesht meetings in Bombay and the mofussil 

Swadeskt meetings in Sind ... 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist October 1905.) 


No, | Name of Publication. | Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
— : ; e. er ee a maces - — 
ENGLISH. | | 
1 | Bombay East Indian we Bombay... .| Weekly .. ...| Ee J. de Abrao ; East Indian; 42 _ coe $00 
ad 
2 | Cosmopolitan Review ; DO. + a -e»| Monthly... = Sayyad Ibrahim Sayyad Ahmed ; Muhammadan 480 
| | (Konkani); 23. 
. 3 | Daily Telegraph and| Poona .| Daily... oes Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 49; formerly 550 
Deccan Herald. | | employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
4 | East and West Bombay... »»+| Monthly vee .| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Pdrsi; 52; J. P.| 1,000 
5 | Indian Social Reformer...| Do. «| Weekly ... .| A. Natarajan; Madrasi Br4hman ; 37 500 
6 Indian Spectator, Voice of Do.  ... coe} Do. ave .|Behramji Merwadnji Malabari; P&4rsi; 52;| 1,000 
India and Champion. J. P. 
7? | Indian Textile Journal vos) Do. eee| Monthly -+| John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer oe 809 
8 | Kardchi Chronicle | Karachi ..» -| Weekly ... ...| Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana); 51  .. 400 
9 | K&thidwdr Times ...| R&jkot ... veo] Daily oo ...| Pratdpr4i Udeshankar, B.A.; Hindu 200 
, (Nagar) ; 38. | 
10 | Mahrat ta... .| Poona | Weekly... | Narsinh Chint#@man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;} 1,000 
| Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman); 31. 
11 | Men and Women of India.) Bombay ... .| Monthly bee! “3.1 sap won Ratn@égar; Parsi; 40; and 500 
| RK. D. Hughes. 
12 | Oriental Review eal OS ee woe) Weekly eee ...| R. 8. Rustomji; Parsi; 35 si pen 400 
13 | Parsi cat ove coe) - DOr ene »»»| Mouthly sou Jehangir Sor#bji Talayarkhan; Parsi; 80  .../ 1,000 
14 |Phoenix ...  .... «| Kardéchi.., _...| Bi-weekly _... JAffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 52 ..| 350 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ... ; Daily  . al Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 49... ane ove 100 
and Military Gazette. | | 
16 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... a Weekly ... ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 43 ..{ 1,000 
17. | Sind Gazette ie ves| Kardchi eee .-.| Bi-weekly eee) Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 41 500 
18 | Sind Journal (formerly| Hyderabad = ..., Weekly ... “e Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 864 
named Hyderabad Jour- | 39. 
nal), | 
19 | Sind Times .| Karachi ... soo, Bi-weekly »-- Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 88... 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. | 
20 | Arya Prakash ... a Bombay oo. -| Weekly ... .... Dr. Kalidndds Jaikisondis Desdi, B.A., L.M.| 1,000 
& &; Hindu (Lad Bania); 30. 
. 21 || Bharat Prakash ...| Baroda «. Do. ove .... Nandlal Chhotaélél; Hindu (Bania); 22 eee} 1,000 
993 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad Do. eee) OR Pranjiwandis Shethna; Hindu 726 
ania) ; 30. | 
99 | Evening Jdme oo .».| Bombay ... soe] Daily — ove .«| Jehangir Behramji Marzban; Parsi; 54 ee} 1,000 
| 
o4 | Gujardti pa gen rE as Ichhérém | Surajram Desi; Hindu (Surti 4,500 
ania); 51. | 
95 | Gujar4t Mitr’... | Surat os ool DOo .-»| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 45 oa on 700 
96 | Gujarati Punch ... | Ahmedabad ./ Do. ss —++-| Somal4l Mangaldas Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 850 
97 |HindiPunch _..,. ...| Bombay a ak ee ee Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Pdrai ; 45 ‘i 800 
99 | Jdm-e-Jamshed «1 oe Do. ooo sed Daily —-s» oes Jehangir Behramji Marzh4n ; Parsi; 54 3,000 
| | 
99 | Maiser-i-Hind ,., ion a oe | Weekly ... ...| Framji C owasji Mehta; Parsi; 54 ,,, woo] 2,000 
69 |-Karachi Sam4char eo | Kardchi... he ...| Balkrishna Kashindth Malvankar; Hindu 100 
(Maratha) ; 81. } 
91 | Kaéthidwdr News... _...| Rajkot ... | Do. 0° +] Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 42 ... - o 400 
99 | Kathidwdr Times oe ae ee .»-+| Bi-weekly “ gp nee Jayashankar ; Hindu (Nagar Brah- 600 
| man); 39. — 
99 | Praja Bandhu .. ...) Ahmedabad... Weekly... _—...| Jeth4lél Umedrdm; Hindu (Mewdda Brah-| 1,100 
| man) ; 39. 
g4 | Radst Goftér = .--| Bombay a ce: ess -| Pallonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi; 52... vo} =—:1,B50 
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Name, caste and age of Editor, 


owt ees 


Surat... at 


Bombay ss¢ tee 


Poona see “w 


Dnyén Prakésh ... _... 
| Dny&n eee ss 
Indu Prakash ... abe 


88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
48 
#4 | Mar&tha Deen Bandhu .,. 
45 | Native Opinion ... eos 
46 | Samarth .., 000 0 te 
47 | Shri Saydji Vijay bee 
48 | Subodh Patrika... ., 
49 | Sudhdarak ... see ied 
50 'tyayensciicarsha Ae een 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
61 | O Anglo-Lusitano a 
52 | O Bombaense ... ee 
ANGLO-SINDI. 


58 | Al-Hag _.. “an 


54 Prabhat eee eee eee 
Bindhi _... vi aa 


q 


Anaio-Urpv. 

56 : Muslim Herald eee ove 

Exouise, Mara'THI and 

| Qusaza'TI. : 
67 | Baroda Vatgal ., See 

68 Hind Vijaya eee “eee 

Enatisn, Marita anp 


KANARESE. 
Karnétak Patré ... ens 


Enetisx, Portvcurss 


rig * 
; L 
KS A eee aoe. ooo 
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| 


59 
60 Karnatak Vaibhav cool 


| Bombay... one 
| Poona bike es 
Do. eee oe: 


Bombay... =e 


Kolh&pur eee 
Bombay... ies 
Kolhapur on 
Bombay... Sie 
Poona .., ove 


Bombay... ... 


Bombay... coe 


a obi 


ay Ore 
(Sind), 


Do. ee 
Sukkur (Sind) ... 


Bom bays. ees 


Baroda ee ee- 
Do. eee eee 
Dharw4r des 


Do. 
Do, 
Do. 


Monthly... 


Weekly ... 


Do. 


Weekly ... 


Bi- weekly 
Weekly ... 


Daily 


Weekly ... 


Do. 


Weekly... 


ee 


bees 


Keshavlal Harivithald4s ; Hindu (Das ShrimAli 
Bania); 39. 


Umedrim Nagindxs Dfy&bhéi; Hindu 
(Bania) ; 25. 


Saddshiv" Vishvandth May4dev; Hindu 
a Brahman) ; 28, 
aman Govind S4pkar; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brdbman); 47. 
Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott... aes 1° 


Hari Na&rayan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brdhman); 38. 
Do. Do. see 


Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager being Damodar Savldram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 89. 

J — Raghunath Ajgaonkar; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brahman); 24. 

Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe; Hindu (Chitp4- 
wan Bréhman); 33. 

| Vinayak Nar@yan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 36. 

Dadmodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha); 
39. 

Dwarkanith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
30. 

Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 

Ganesh N4ardyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman) ; 80. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 ... vee] 


A. Gomes; Goanese; 44... ses aoe oes 


(1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatallah, 
B.A., LL.B. 

(2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 
Muhammadan ; 386. 

Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 oes 


Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 32 ove 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir ; 
Muhammadan ; 31. 


Ramji Santuji Xvte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 ..: 


Dahyabhai Karsandas Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 
Bania) ;, 88. 


alts Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 
yat) ; 306. , 

Anndji Gopél Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Vaishnav Brahman) ; 43, 


Lawrence, Dantes DeSouza; Christian (Goa- 


M4nekl4l Amb4rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26. 


; nése); 32, 
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4,200 


500 
625 
250 
1,100 
600 


850 
500 
750 
4,000 
600 
1,700 
600 


900 
1,000 


1,600 


45) 
1,000 


1,100 


1,100 
609 
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| Sharman Samdchir 


char. 


Shri Venkateshvar Sam4- 


Bombay ... 


Do, 


Name of Publication. Where Pablished. Name, caste and age of Editor. 
, 7 : | 
GUJARATI. 
62 | Akhbér-e-Islém ... __...| Bombay... ...| K4zi Ism&il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
39. 
68 | Akhb4r-e-Soudagar Do. .| NénAbh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi ; 48 
64 |Aryavir .. ave «>| Dohad .| Weekly ... ‘e-) Krishnaréo Mangeshr4o Fadnis; Hindu 
(Shenvi Brahman) ; 30. 
65 | Bombay Samachar .. ; Bombay... os .».| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.; 
P4rsi ; 36. 
66 | Broach Mitra... .| Broach ... -e+} Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 
Kshatriya) ; 23. 
67 | Broach Samfchér... ...! De. 1s --| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 50 ... 
68 | Cutch Kathiawdr Varta-| Rajkot ... coe ees} Kalidas Motiram ... i oe sys nee 
man. 
69 | Deshi Mitra pes -o.| Surat .) Maganlal Kik&bhai; Hindu (Shrawak) ; 36... 
70 | Din Mani ,.. -| Broach ... .| Nathalal Rangild&s ; Hindu (Mathur Kayastha 
Bania) ; 26. 
71 | Dnyanottejak e»| Ahmedabad .| Fortnightly .| Chhotalal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 
72 | Friend of India ... «e-| Do. .| Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Bréhman) ; 5). 
73 =| Hitechchhu eee Ahmedabad  «. .| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 46 ... see! 
74 | Jam-e-Jaha#nooma ..-| Bombay ... .| Ratanshaw Framji Acharia ; Parsi; 29 oes 
75 | Jivadaya .| Surat .» | Monthly... .| Dhirajrém Dalpatrém Vaid; Hindu (Andich 
| Brahman); 36. 
76 =| Kaira Times ..| Nadiad . - -»-| Anopsi M4necklal Des#i; Hindu (Visa Srimali 
Bania) ; 36. 
77 +| Naira Vartaman ... ».| Kaira .| Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 
Shravak Bania) ; £5. 
78 | Kathiaw4r Mitra ... | Ahmedabad a. .Jadurim ShAmji Dave; Hindu (Audion 
Brahman). 
79 | Kathidwar Sam4chér _ ...| Ahmedabad ved .| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 
man); 44. 
80 | Khedut © coe | Bhavnagar oil Fortnightly | Dulabhrim Ri: 3; Hindu (Jain) ... ove 
| 
81 | Loka Mitra soe} Bombay ... see .| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A; 
Parsi ; 35. 
82 | Mahi K4atha Gazette ...| Sadra ee-| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
| Brahman); 45. 
83 | Navs4ri Prak4sh ... woe} Navs@ri .. -| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 56... 
84 | P raja Mitra .| Karachi... -«©| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Br4hman) ; 
| 31. 
85 | Praja Mitra coe .| Baroda . ..| Fortnighily -| Vy4s Jivanlél Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 
25. 
86 | Praja Pokar oo ooo) Surat .| Weekly ... .| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 45 
87 | Prak4sh and Gadgad4t ...| Bombay... , .| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 
| 38. 
88 | Punch Dand eo} Do, -- | Jamndda@s Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 
43, 
- 89 | Samsher Bahadur... -».| Ahmedabad .| Savaibhai Raichand; Hindu (Jain); 62... 
| 7 
$0 |Sdnj Vartaman ... »».| Bombay ... .| Messrs. Ardeshir & Go, Partners being— 
(1) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; P&4rsi; 
38. 
(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. 
91 | Sind Vartaman eee} Karachi ... | Weekly ... --| Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohana); 39... 
92 |Surat Akhbar § o. ...| Surat a ...(| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49... an 
98 | Svacesh Bandhu ... .| Mahudha ...| Anopram? Mdnekld4l Visashrim4li; Hindu 
(Shravak); 36. 
HINDI. : 
04 |Pandit ... co ee) Poona rol Weekly oes ee} Govindrao Gangdram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 


j4ri) ; 43; and T'arabai, wife of the above ; 32. 


.| Shambhuan4th Sharma ; Hindu ; 45 ‘na eh 


Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar 


Brahman ; 39. 
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125 
126 
127 
128 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


| Lok& Bandhu 


Loka Mitra 
RAjahansa... 
Rasik Ranjini 
Marita. 
Arunodaya 
A’rydvart ... 
Baku] 
Bhala 


Belgaum Samachar 
Bhu’t wi 


Brahmodaya 


Chandrak 4nt 
Chandrodaya 
Chikitsak ... 
Dakshin Vritta 
Deshakalavartaman 
Dharma. ... 
Dharwar Vritta 
Dnydn Sagar : 
Granthamala 
Hindu Punch 
Jagadddarsh 
Jagadhitechchhu 
Jagatsum4char 


| KAél a 


Kalpatarnu ... 
Karmanuk 
Keral Kokil 


Kesari eee ‘ee 


| Khandesh Chitragupta 


Khandesh Vaibhav 
Kumtha Vritta eee 


| Loka Bandhu 


Thana ... 
Dhulia ... 
Ratnaéyt 


Poons .i. 


| Belgaum... 


Bombay 
Mahad ... 


Chikodi ... 
Chiplun ... 
Belgaum 
Kolhapur 
Erandol ... 
Wai 
Dharwar 
Kolhapur 
Do. 

Thana ... 


Ahmednagar 


Poona .,.. 
Thena ... 
Poona ... 
Shol&pur 
Poona... 
Bombay:.. 
Poona ... 
Dhulia ... 
ee 
Kunntha,.. 
Taésgaon... 
Vengurla 


Do. 
Do, 


a Tri-monthly 


Weekly ... 


vee, Weekly ... 


Do. 


.«:| Fortnightly... 


q 


Weekly 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


ve 


Weekly 
Do. 


) 


| Monthly 


Monthly 
Weekly ... 


| 


ere 


MA4dhavanand Saraswati; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 47. — 

Shankrapa Gadiap Basrimarad; Hindu 
Devang, Lingkyas) ; 37. 

(1) Shivram Mahddev Khédnolkar; Hindu 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 34, 

(2) Anndcharya Bal4chdérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 

Gurur@éo R4gtavendra Mamd4pur ; 
(Deshasth Brahman); 41. 

Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; 
Brahman) ; 38. 

Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar 
h4da Br&ahiian); 41. : 

Gaurishankar R4mprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 

| Br@hman); 41. 


Hindu 
Hindu (Deshasth 


| 
Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 
Brahman); 23. 
Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 
shasth Yajurvedi Br&hman); 34. 
Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu(V4ni); 37... 


bo 
.»-| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A. LL.B. ; 
| Hindu (Karh4da Brahman); 30. 


.| Sadd@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 


Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 
Narayan Balwant Hardikar: Hindu (Karh4da 


Brahman). 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawen Brahman) ; 40. 


Brahman); 40. 

Abaji Ramchandra Savant; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
42. 

Sadishiv Vitbal Parasnavis ; Hindu (Chandra- 
seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 67. 

Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 32. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele ; 
Brahman) ; 48. 

Sadishiv Hari Shahane ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 


Hindu (Chitpdwan 


man); 41. 

Vishnu Govind Bij4purkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman); 41. 

Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke, Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 38. 
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K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
piwan Brahman); 52. 

| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd- 
wan Brahman) ; 75. 

Trimbak A’baji Raje; 
Prabhu); 41. 

Shivrdm Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 

| (Chitp4wan Brahman); 39. 

Gevied Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 46. | 

Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp4wan) 
Brahman) ; 38. 

Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brdéhman) ; 49. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A.. LL.B.; Hindu 


| 
Hindu = (Kayasth! 


(Chitpawan Brahman); 48. 
Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 26. | 


Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 39. 


Bhikdji Gopal Bhide ; Hindu (Chitpdwan aia 


man) ; age 35. 
R4amkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
_ Brébman); 27. ; | 
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Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ;|}300—400 
\ 41. 
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No Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. thon, 
efits as - 
MaritHi—continwed. | 
184 | Lokaseva ... eee ve. | NAsik os. ooo] Wapkly ooo «| Ganga@dhar Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
: ) | Brahman) ; 37. 
135 | Madhukar ... .».| Belgaum DO. eee sei $00 ce. 
136 | Mahdrdshtra Vritta 1 | SAthrAa oe. an” De ae we — Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha); 150 
3 
187 | Moda Vritta we | Wal Do. ove .| Kaéshingth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpawan 650 
Brahman) ; 48. 
| —~ 
188 | Mumbai Punch ... ‘| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly .| Anandrao Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 100 
, giri). Saraswat Brahman); 30. 
189 | Mumbai Vaibhav .».| Bombay... | DALY — eee .»| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
pawan Brahman) ; 43. 
140 | Mumbai Vaibhav Do. .| Weekly .,.. soe Do. do. 1,250 
141 | Nagar Samachar... .| Ahmednagar Do. Ne | Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 24 200 
142 | NAsik Vritta .| Nasik i we || Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 450 
| Brahman) ; 28. 
143 Nyay Sindhu pre Ahmednagar Do. “as Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| Bréhman); 31 
144, | Pandhari Mitra ... eo) Pandharpur ee aon Govind Sakhdrém Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 109 
| Brahman) ; 42. 
145 | Parikshak ... i Belgaum Do. : ad, Vaman Raémchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 300 
| wat Brahman). 
146 | Poona Vaibhav ... .| Poona Do. .|Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
Brahman) ; 36. 
| > 
147 | Prabodh Chandrika .| Jalgaon ... Do, .| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| Brahman); 39. | 
148 | Prakash | Sdt&ra i te vee, Ganesh Ballal Phans@lkar; Hindu (Karhida 500 
| Brahman); 32, 
149 | Pratod _... ees ..| [slampur oy. | Ganesh RAmchandra; Hindu en 200 —360 
| Brahman) ; 23. 
150 | Raghav Bhushan... ...| Yeola Do. cee .| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42.. 100 
151 | Satya Mitra a M4legaon Do. | —— Hirachand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) | 200 
| 6 | 
152 | Satya Sadan ...| Alibag wool WO. as .oe| Raoji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdb-| 150 
« man); 63. 
153 | Satyi Shodhak ... | Ratnagiri Do. ..| Hari Narayan Limaye; Hindu 3Onitpawan $50 
| Brahman) ; 60. | 
154 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari,| Poona .| Fortnightly | Nominal Editor :—Ganesh liens Sahasra- 300 
) : buddhi; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman). Real) 
| Editor :— Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar ;) 
| Hindu (Karhdda Brahman); 45. 
155 | Sholapur Samachar «| Sholapur .| Weekly ... .| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kaméati) ; 46 400 
156 | Shrigonda Vritta... .| Shrigonda ees gr ee Janubhai; Muhammadav (Shaikh) ; 150 
4. 
- 157 | Shri Shahu 7 ve Sdtdra soe coo} D0. . cee ses gen a Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 100 
man 2 
158 | Shubh Suchak eee Ae: one By eae .| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 160 
| Brahman); 61. 
159 | Sumant | Karad ees wank, ot soo| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
shasth Brahman); 33. 
160 | Vidya Vilas ee -e-| Kolhapur ' Bi-weekly .| Ganesh. avg 7 Gokhale ; ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
_ Braéhman l 
161 | Vih4ri .| Bombay... .| Weekly ... .., Balkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hinda (Chitpé- 500 
| wan Brahman); 35. 
162 | Vividh Dnyan Vistdér ...) Do, on .| Monthly... es} (13 ) Ninagek Balkrishna Nadkarni... 600 
| 3 (2) Ramkrishna Raghun4th Moramkar ; : 
| Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
163 | Vrittas@r ... ee sl ee ae woe} Weekly ... .»-| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| pawan Breéhman) ; ol. 
164 Vritta Sudha eee eee SAtara ece Do. eee eee Laxman Vaman Pht heleas's ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman); 38. 
165 Vyapari eee eee ese Poona eee Do. eee eee Nana pAdaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth | Brah- 500 
| man) ; 39. 
y } 
166 | Vydpdr Samdchér,.. | Ahmednagar ...| Do, 00 ows ee oe Punamchand Mutha Hindu(Mar-| 1,200 
wadi); 30. 


see ERB Shamsuldin walad Mahomed; Muhammadan 
aa 88. 
vee) Ldrkhima =) Do a. |. Hakim Dharmsing Tabilaing ; Hfindin (hate!) siAbows, 
ot ~«+| Hyderabad (Sind). Ma. a eee Térachand Tahilsing; Hindu (Amil); 20 ...| 1,000 
og) Karachi... mon E> |” ee -++| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 38... 500 
one ae a a bee -eo| Asatuumal Reghumal ; Hindu (Lohana); 42 ... 200 
ae w+] ShikArpur oe} Dow os -».| Qheléram Ma&nghirmal ; Hindu (Luhi na); 40, 100 
ae 's sam 
«878 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai eoo| Bombay... ...| Monthly ...| Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan] 2,000 
cae ey : (Sunni); 32, 
me 174 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. .., .».| Weekly os ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;} 65,000 
ee ee. Muhammadan ; 50. 
175 | Jém-i-J ahdnnuma eos} Jalgaon ... os ee «oof Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 50 
* | Muhammadan. 
“  -176 | Saltén-ul- Akhbar soo] Bombay ooo = oes) Daily 0  ...| Hakim Mahomed* Abdul Hamid Farrakh;} 1,000 
: ; -Muhammadan ; 50. 
177 | Tohfa-i-Decean «. -s| Poona .., soo} Weekly oe eo! Shaik Abdulla walad Shaik Mahomed ; Muham- 250 
[ | madan (Shaik); 31. 
‘ Gusaka'tt axp Hiwt. 
ae 178 | Jain sco = cee——tsétnwof Amedabad = ....| Weekly .. _... ee Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindu (Jain) ;} 1,400 
é. Mana'rHI AND Ka’NaRese, 
en 179 | Chandrike ,.. toe e-| Bagalkot vos] Weekly eos «| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
ee Brahman, Smidrta) ; 32. 
e PoRTUGUBSE-KONKANI. 
— 180) Aur” .. «.. «| Bombay... «| Weekly. —...| Antone Fernandes; Goanese; 23... | 1,000 
: , Pree 
ye | Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
| in italics. | 
sod B. The names of Newspapers are printedin the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
XE list is printed in brackets after the name. 
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rag C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
ud fast of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S/[ or d) is the last letter of a word, 


< ant the accent is left out; and the short: a (S{ = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
ae trictly f owed except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


= 3 a > ‘The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
ao "proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
: es ne ioe : 


Additions to, and 


alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


1664 


Name of Publication. 


ANGLO-MARA’ THI, 


Christian Citizen ... 
Sardesdi Vijaya 


MaRA THI. 


Warkari ... cas 


HINDI. 


Shri Dnyansagar 
char. 


Where Published, 


Poona see 


mt S4avantvadi 


Sama- 


Pandharp ur 


Bombay eee 


Edition. 


Mouthly.., 


Weekly ... 


}ortnightly 


Mouthly... 


A TT 


} 
eee) 


——— 


Bhaskar Nanaji Kotak ; 


32. 


Vishnu 


Vaman Thakur; 


Brith man) ; 55. : 


Vithal Keshav Limaye ; 


Briithman); 35. 


*eescae 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Native Christian ; 


Hindu 


Hindu 
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(Chitpawan 
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 Polttéioe ani the Public Administration. 


1. “As wego to press Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, the future Emperor and Empress of India, 
Oatburst of enthusiastic gre within the territorial waters of India, and by 
loyalty on the oceasion of the evening thoy will Jand on our historic shores and 
vn Prakésh (43), th receive, on behalf of our City and the teeming 
Nov., Hug. cols. millions of this country, a hearty and enthusiastic 
welcome........... For the moment we forget our 
parties and divisions, our little quarrels or grave differences on issues of 
vital importance, and for once the official and the non-official worlds 
have their hearts animated and their life-blood quickened with the one 
predominating sentiment of love and loyalty to the son and heir of the augast 
Sovereign, who embodies the might and majesty of the British Empire.......... 
His Royal Highness will have ample opportunities of drawing closer still 
towards himself and his country the grateful and susceptible hearts of 
the Indians,......... We trust His Royal Highness will make if a point, now and 
then, to break up the official ring that will hedge him and know at first hand 
the feelings and sentiments of the people from their trusted representatives 
and natural leaders........... If Mis Royal Highness is able to read the 
hearts of his future Indian subjects, we have no doubt that he will have 
opportunities enough to so influence the leading statesmen that guide the 
fortunes of the political parties of England as to bring about a reversal of that 
fatal policy of retrogression and reaction, which, culminating in the Viceroyalty 
that is coming to an end, has done so much to strain those strong but at the same 
time tender and delicate ties which bind a subject nation to an alien 
conqueror,” 


2. ‘To-day, before the heir to the Throne to which they have vowed, 
for all time, their united worship and unquestioning 
allegiance bow in affectionate and reverential homage 
India’s hundreds of millions, laden with memories 


Jam-e-Jamshed (28), 9th 
Nov., Eng. cols. 


of countless blessings received under the auspices of British rule in the past. 


and expectant of far greater and more numerous benefits in the days to come. 
Not even in that dim and distant past her so-called Golden Age, when the 
country was ruled by her own indigenous princes and was inhabited bya 
people more closely allied in race and religion, there could have -gone 
forth, to the heir of her sovereign lord, greetings, blended with blessings and 
prayers, so spontaneous, so hearty, so sincere and so loyal, as those which are 
to crown the advent of the Prince of Wales and his illustrious consort to these 
shores this evening.............. The-secret of this rare and unique spectacle lies 
in the history of India of the last fifty years. The spontaneity and the sincerity 
of India’s worship of her alien King and her almost unexampled loyalty and 
_ fidelity to the race and country under whose sway she lives are the result of 
the conviction in their righteous intentions towards her, of the memory of the 
innumerable blessings she has already received at their hands, of the belief 
that under no other human agency could she have become what she. is to-day 
or be what she hopes to be in the future. Freedom of conscience, protection 
of life and property, equal justice and equal opportunities for all—these are 
blessings whose value is bound to be increasingly appreciated every day.......... 
India has never faltered in her affection and reverent admiration for the 
occupant of the Throne and the Royal Family of England, and this has been 
in the main due to the feeling that the influence of the Sovereign and the 
Royal Family has been all along consistently exerted for the maintenance of 
peace, the dispensing of equal justice, and the .giving of fair and generous 
treatment to the subject nationalities. The people have come to realize that 
the Sovereign und the members of the Royal Family are their greatest and 
most influential protectors, that they are unfailing in their sympathy and good- 
will towards them and that in the whole British constitution there is nothing 
which makes so much for their security against the unlawful encroachments of 
power on the part of the dominant race as well as for the fulfilment of the 
many pledges that Britain has given them of generous and equal treatment 
‘than the vigilant care and watchfulness of the King over the doings of his 
Ministers and Vicegerents,”’ 


11 
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1. “As we go to press Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, the future Emperor and Empress of India, 
Oatburst of enthusiastic gre within the territorial waters of India, and by 
te Slane ofthe eyening they will Jand on our historic shores and 
"Indu Prakésh (43), %th Teoeive, on behalf of our City and the teeming 
Nov., Hug. cols. millions of this country, a hearty and enthusiastic 
welcome.......... For the moment we forget our 
parties and divisions, our little quarrels or grave differences on issues of 
vital importance, and for once the official and the non-official worlds 
have their hearts animated and their life-blood quickened with the one 
predominating sentiment of love and loyalty to the son and heir of the august 
Sovereign, who embodies the might and majesty of the British Empire.......... 
His Royal Highness will have ample opportunities of drawing closer still 
towards himself and his country the grateful and susceptible hearts of 
the Indians,..,...... We trust His Royal Highness will make it a point, now and 
then, to break up the official ring that will hedge him and know at first hand 
the feelings and sentiments of the people from their trusted representatives 
and natural leaders.......... If lis Royal Highness is able to read the 
hearts of his future Indian subjects, we have no doubt that he will have 
opportunities enough to so influence the leading statesmen that guide the 
fortunes of the political parties of England as to bring about a reversal of that 
fatal policy of retrogression and reaction, which, culminating in the Viceroyalty 
that is coming to an end, has done so much to strain those strong but at the same 
time tender and delicate ties which bind a subject nation to an alien 
conqueror,” 


2. ‘To-day, before the heir to the Throne to which they have vowed, 
for all time, their united worship and unquestioning 
allegiance bow in affectionate and reverential homage 
India’s hundreds of millions, laden with memories 


Jam-e-Jamshed (28), Ith 
Nov., Eng. cols. 


of countless blessings received under the auspices of British rule in the past. 


and expectant of far greater and more numerous benefits in the days to come. 
Not even in that dim and distant past her so-called Golden Age, when the 
country was ruled by her own indigenous princes and was inhabited bya 
people more closely allied in race and religion, there could have -gone 
forth, to the heir of her sovereign lord, greetings, blended with blessings and 
prayers, so spontaneous, so hearty, so sincere and so loyal, as those which are 
to crown the advent of the Prince of Wales and his illustrious consort to these 
shores this evening.......... +0 The secret of this rare and unique spectacle lies 
in the history of India of the last fifty years. The spontaneity and the sincerity 
of India’s worship of her alien King and her almost unexampled loyalty and 
fidelity to the race and country under whose sway she lives are the result of 
the conviction in their righteous intentions towards her, of the memory of the 
innumerable blessings she has already received at their hands, of the belief 
that under no other human agency could she have become what she. is to-day 
or be what she hopes to be in the future. Freedom of conscience, protection 
of life and property, equal justice and equal opportunities for all—these are 
blessings whose value is bound to be increasingly appreciated every day.......... 
India has never faltered in her affection and reverent admiration for the 
occupant of the Throne and the Royal Family of: England, and this has been 
in the main due to the feeling that the influence of the Sovereign and the 
Royal Family has been all along consistently exerted for the maintenance of 
peace, the dispensing of equal justice, and the giving of fair and generous 
treatment to the subject nationalities. The people have come to realize that 
the Sovereign and the members of the Royal Family are their greatest and 
most influential protectors, that they are unfailing in their sympathy and good- 
will towards them and that in the whole British constitution there is nothing 
which makes so much for their security against the unlawful encroachments ot 
power on the part of the dominant race as well as for the fulfilment of the 
many pledges that Britain has given them of generous and equal treatment 
than the vigilant care and watchfulness of the King over the doings of his 
Ministers and Vicegerents,”’ 


oe Sn 

3. ‘The day after Poe poke all goes .well, me. a “gir - 

y Bombay of the Prince and Princess of Wales, and the 
ete ne noha | will) ;déubtless be memorable both to the 
Royal visitors and ‘to all their future’ subjects, both European and [ndian, in 
this ‘country.......... The affectionate loyalty felt throughout India towards 
the reigning family is as.deeply rooted as at the time of the visit of 
the’ present King-Emperor, and the. spirit of criticism brought. about ‘by 
the advance of education, while it beats fiercely on the administration, is 
never directed against the Throne........... The time to be spent by the Prince 
and Princess of Wales in India is far too short to enable them to get an idea 
of more than a very small portion of: the country........... But at the same 
time we believe that the Royal visit will be very beneficial in reminding. the 
people of this country how great an interest in their livesand destinies has been. 
and is being taken by their Sovereign. Her late Majesty gave special proof 
of this in the industry with which she studied Hindustani, the téingua franca of 
the country, keeping up her knowledge of it till her death and writing her 
private diary in that language, and the warm sympathy she felt with the 
peoples of this portion of the Empire was recognised throughout the length and 
breadth of India, But what is needed at the present time is that the Indian 
“¥ $ should once again be brought into personal contact with some member 
of the Ruling house, surrounded with all the pomp and circumstance of royalty, 
in order that the ties which unite the poorest peasant on Indian soil with the 
Sovereign may be strengthened, and the warm currents of love and loyalty, 
of good-will and sympathy may flow frecly through ‘ the electric chain where- 
with we are darkly bound,’ ” ba aid 


4, ‘‘ Bombay offered a loyal, enthusiastic and joyous welcome to heir 

Judian Spectator (6), 1i¢) Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
No. Son. Thursday last. From morning till midnight the 
Royal visit was everywhere the topic of conversation, 

and there was no part of the streets, no nook, no corner, along the whole route 
from Apollo Bandar to Government House, from which a glimpse of the 
procession and the principal figures therein could be caught, which was 
not utilised by eager spectators who knew that only once in a generation could 
such a sight be seen, ‘Those who were prevented by limitations of space from 
securing a look at the Royal faces on the day of their arrival will no doubt 
manage to avail themselves of other opportunities for the purpose during the 
next few days, when their Royal Highnesses will be moving about in different 


parts of the city......... By a happy coincidence we had to greet the Prince and 
hear his gracious reply on the birthday of his august father : it was a coincidence 


which served as a fine setting to His Highness’s proud and graceful avowal that 
he had inherited from his father, and from our late beloved Sovereign, our 
first Queen-Empress, a love for India and for Indians, When we are still 
under the spell of that speech, so brimming over with sympathy and yet so 
restrained and dignified, so comprehensive in its survey of the larger interests 
of the Empire and yet mindful of the problems of streets and healthy quarters 
for the poor, it would be almost like a sacrilege to suppress the rising sentiment, 
and to comment in detail, even in the most flattering terms, on the first 
admirable utterance of His Royal Highness in India, Suffice it to say how 
deeply we realise that the Prince comés on a mission of love and good-will, 
and in the hope of acquainting himself with the various classes who are 
labouring in this land to one end—the well-being of India and the happiness 
of her peoples.” as 


*5. “Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales are now 
Si Old Belen in our- midst and they have been welcomed in a 
(5), 12th Nov, vo"e* manner quite worthy of Bombay. Is there anything 
in their visit and the welcome which will be extended 
to them all over the country beyond the pageantry of an Imperial ritual? We 
believe that there is, and that the popular mind has been quick to appreciate 
it, The presence of their Royal Highnesses is regarded asa renewed pledge 
of the liberal principles of Indian administration which the late Queen-Empress 
had embodied in the Proclamation of 1858. The Royal Family is the only 


. i, ti link that exists between the earlier and later periods of British rule. 
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Kinglish-political parties have greatly modified their. principles and policies, 
but: the traditions of the Royal Family remain the same as before; and, strange 
to say, at thie moment, the strongest bulwark against I[mparialistic excesses in 
Great Britain is His Majesty the King-Emperor, who by his personal influ- 
ence has been bringing about a closer understanding among the na‘ions of 
the world. Within the limits of a, perhaps, somewhat antiquated constitution, 
both the King-Emperor and the late Queen-Empress have taken every 
opportunity of evincing their sympathy and good-will for the Indian people. 
Whatever tends to bring the Sovereign and his House nearer to the Indian 
people is, therefore, to be welcomed as bringing them nearer to the goal of 
recognition as partners on an equal footing with the British people in the 
opportunities and possibilities of the greatest Empire that the world has known. 
Such is the aspiration of the Indian people. The hearty manner in which the 
masses as well as the educated classes have entered into the pleasant duty 
of welcoming Their Royal Highnesses must dispel for ever the notion which the 
enemies of India and of England have tried to foster, namely, that there is a 
desire anywhere here to put an end to British rule, All the great leaders of 
Indian thought and aspiration since the days of Raja Kam Mohan Roy have 
agreed in recognising the British position in India as a dispensation of Divine 
Providence for the good of the country. Onthat point there has never been 
and there is not the least difference of opinion. India recognises the immense 
good which British rule has already conferred on her. And not the least 
valuable of the results of that rule is the very strong desire that is felt by an 
increasing number of our countrymen that India should be recognised as an 
integral and autonomous unit of the Kmpire just in the same manner as the 
Colonies, and freed from the humiliation of being regarded as unworthy of 
the confidence which is extended to the latter.......... We trust that Their 
Royal Highnesses will acquaint themselves, as muchasthe rigid etiquette 
which surrounds Royalty allows, with the actual feelings and condition of 
the people, so that on returning to their native land they may be able to 
follow the course of affairs in India in the right perspective.” 


*6. ‘The brilliant and indescribable scene presented at the Apollo Bandar 
on Thursday afternoon vividly recalls to our mind the 
reminiscences of the magnificent spectacle, which in 
the prime of our youth we witnessed on the occasion 
of the landing on India’s soil of the present King-Emperor ....... More than 
all the pomp and pageantry of State, more than all the Royal salutes’ fired 
from Fort and fleet were the thundering cheers from a million people, who 
greeted Their Royal Highnesses as they drove through the principal streets of 
the city. Those were no empty and conventional cheers. They emanated 
from loyal and loving hearts. ‘They were the outward and spontaneous manifesta- 
tions of great joy on the part of the people at seeing in their midst another 
Heir-apparent to the throne of England after full thirty years almost toa day. 
That joy was not a little heightened by the gracious presence of the lovely 
Princess of Wales, a Princess indeed in very gait and look, and the personifica- 


Kaiser-t-Hind (2!), 12th 
Nov., Eng. cols. 


tion of all that is womanly and queenly, who set her auspicious foot for the . 


first time on the sunny soil of Ind......... It was a source of the highest gratiti- 
cation to the citizens of Bombay to hear from the Royal lips at the stately 
function at. the Bandar the words of love and sympathy, which were uttered 
with such princely grace, dignity and sweetness on the historical landing-day. 
The entire reply of His Royal Highness: was conceived in excellent taste and 
pitched in the happiest key, which left nothing but a most gratifying 
‘impression on the minds of his audience. It was expressed in language, which 
was at once chaste and simple, bearing on the face of it a ring of candour and 
sincerity which went straight to the heart......... The exquisite tribute of 
praise so generously paid to the men of Bombay, the earnest and disinterested 
‘workers for the welfare of the city, is greatly appreciated.......... But the 
further message which the Prince delivered, as it were, to all India is even of 
greater supernal grace. It is full- of bright promize and hope and the 
harbinger indeed of tie return of good times which India, so long afflicted, has 
been wistfully praying for. ‘I hope and indeed I am confident that the 
same loving interest in this great continent which: was inspired in my 
con 1626—4 


14 
father’s heart by his visit. to India; and which has never abated, will 
equally come to us.’ So did Prince George make his first declaration of 
“yoyal polioy............... India fully appreciates -it.. And we have. not the 
— doubt that the sincere wish of Their Royal Highnesses will be amply 
realised during their tour through the various parts of the empire, and that they 
will mag ly win the sympathy and good-will of the people. May we 
say that the sympathy and good-will are already there. So far as. the 
illustrious scions of the good Queen Victoria are concerned, those remain unabated 
‘in their cordiality and genuine sincerity. Only the people wish that similar 
Re genuine < fag ane and good-will may be inspired in the men, whom the 
ae Crown sends from time to time to govern its greatest and most priceless 
| Dependency. Well and nobly did the Prince say, and India expresses her 
warmest gratitude for those noble words, that ‘from my youth I have 
associated the name of India with qualities of kindness, loyalty, courtesy 
| and bravery; and I doubt not that these early ideas will be confirmed and 
| strengthened by the experience which awaits me in the next few months......... 
We both hope to carry home with us not only a warm sympathy. and 
affection fcr the people of India, but an increased and abiding interest in India’s 
wants and problems and an acquaintance with the various classes, official and 
non-official, British and Indian, which under God’s Providence, are labouring 
to one end—the well-being of India and the happiness of her peoples.’ So 
may it be} Amen! May the beneficent British rule, despite its many serious 
deficiencies and defects, the result of bureaucracy and autocracy combined, 
be long and lasting, and may, in the words of the late Poet-Laureate, England 
give us rulers of the blood of Victoria as noble as herself till the latest day, 
and‘may the children of our children say that they wrought their people lasting 
good ! ”’ 


*7, “The reply of His Royal Highness the Printe of Wales to the address 
His Royal Highness’ reply presented by the Corporation was noticeable for its 
to the Bombay Municipal warmth of feeling, grace of language and practical 
address. sagacity and insight...,....... As was but natural, 
. Gujardts (24), 12th Nov, thoughts about the past, the present and the future 
ae oom seem to have crowded upon the mind of His Royal 
Highness, and he gave expression to them with a becoming sense of respon- 
sibility. He seems to have been fully conscious of the part his House has 
already played and has yet to play in the destinies of the Indian empire, and 
of the position he occupies in relation to it........... Their Royal Hizhnesses are 
anxious not only to carry with them a warm sympathy and affection for the 
people, but also an increased and abiding interest in India’s wants and problems 
and an acquaintance with the various classes ‘ which, under God’s Providence, 
are labouring to one end—the well-being of India and the happiness of her 
people.’ ‘Ihese words remind us of the noble and loving message despatched 
by His Majesty the Emperor of India on the eve of the Delhi Durbar. It is 
the happiest passage in the ‘Prince’s reply and is well calculated to have a 
re-assuring effect upon the minds of the Indian people.” 


*8, “In its warmth of feeling, its quiet thoughtfulness, and in its studied 

nie . purity of word and phrase, His Royal Highness’ speech 
india ect i Boni, reoalls the admirable speeches of the King-Emperor 
(43) 10th ae Eng. ts ty on the all too few occasions when His Majesty addres- 
3 aed ses the public........ Not aword more is said than 
a what was strictly appropriate, and not a word left out that would have been 
felt as an omission by the millions whom he was addressing in this the 
very first speech His Royal Highness made on Indian soil. The cordiality 
and the magnificence of the reception which the whole city accorded to 
the Royal visitors will be remembered for a long time as without a parallel 
in the annals of Bombay. It is clear from His Royal Highness’ words that 
the Princess and he desire and intend that their visit should be of no mere 
. formal character. They want to acquaint themselves with the feélings and 
i: aspirations of the people, and considering that the personal influence of the 
mae ‘Sovereign is again becoming a dominant factor in the British constitution, 
he ‘no more pleasing message could have been conveyed to the Indian a atl 
= . {The Indu Prakdsh writes:—“ His Roya] Highness’ reply to the Muni- 
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15 
cipal address’ of welcome: captivated the hearts of those who beard aim 


There was in that speech the ring of a Royal heart, the frankness of an FE; ] h- 


man, the true and genuine appreciativeness of a gentleman, and above all> the 
wisdom of a statesman. It was a speech worthy of a grandson of Queen- 
Empress Victoria.......... His Royal Highness has promised to carry home ‘ an 
increased and abiding interest in India’s wants and problems and an acquaintance 
with the various classes, official and non-official, British and Indian, which 
under God’s Providence are labouring to one end—the well-being of India and 
the happiness of her peoples.’ The heir to a constitutional monarchy could 
do no more than make such promises and express such wishes. May they be 
realised in the course of time !!! ’”] 


9, ‘The words uttered by His Royal Highness in replying to the Bombay 
ee | Municipal address could not have failed to go deep 
into the hearts of the people. The whole speech will 
ever be one of the most cherished possessions of the 
EGON G iis das i: They will find in it much more 
than a pledge of sustained sympathy, good-will 
and protection from His Imperial Majesty........... They will trace in 
it a keen and carnest desire on the part of their future King to appreciate 
their love and loyalty towards their Sovereign.......... They will discover 
in it abundant evideace that their unshaken fidelity and allegiance to 
the British ij are heartily recognised and acknowledged by their beloved 
Sovereign and the Royal Family of England. All this means an additional 
gain to India and her peoples. The words of gracious condescension, which 
fell from His Royal Highness, constitute a most important and valuable 
token of the sympathy and regard entertained by India’s Sovereign and his 
Family towards her people.......... What people, situated especially as the 
Indians are, can fail to be deeply touched by this generous message of 
assurance and hope? Not only to the present generation of the people 
of India, but to future generations as well, will the speech of His Royal 
Highness prove a2 source of constant encouragement and hope.......... The 
consciousness that His Royal Highness has an ‘abiding interest in India’s 
wants and problems’ must prove a source of immense consolation to her sons, 
especially in those dark and perilous hours when they are seized with despair, and 
the wretchedness and misery of their lot, aggravated by political and natural 
calamities, seem too heavy for them to bear.”’ 


- Jdmec-Janished (25), 11th 
Nov., Eng. cols, 


10. ‘* What does His Excellency the Governor in Council mean ?’—'This 
die Mani is what everybody, who is proud to be a citizen of 
Canpenaiion ind she-cocemes Bombay and is regardful of the civic importance, 
nial reception of Their Royal position and prestige of this great island city, will ask 
Highnesses at Apollo Bandar. himself and ask others, when he comes to realize the 
Jém-e-Jamshed (28), 7th full sivnificanee of the treatment accorded to the 
Hoy.» Hing, Orr claims of the President of the Municipal Corporation 
in-connection with their Royal Highnesses’ reception at the bandar on the 9th 
instant. The persistence with which the representations of the President of the 
Corporation have been ignored and brushed aside in this matter may well 
justify one in asking what His Excellency the Governor in Council means by 
so deliberately excluding the Lord Mayor of Bombay from the ranks of ‘the 
high officialg? who are to receive Their Royal Highnesses at the bandar ? 
There is a noteworthy precedent in favour of the claim put forward by the 
President of the Corporation to be included among such ‘high officials’. 
In the programme of 1875, drawn up by the Government of the day, due 
place was given to the Chairman of the Corporation. .This fact was brought 
to the notice of the Government by the President of the Corporation under 
the evident impression that his name was left out of the programme 
through oversight and that the mistake would be promptly mended.......... 
The reply to this representation of the President was a mere curt official 
acknowledgment of the representation ten days later. The matter was 
more directly brought to the notice of His Excellency the Governor on 
30th October by a letter from the Acting Municipal Secretary to His 
Excellency’s Private Secretary. The response to this has come in the 
shape of the announcement of Ist November, in which, besides the President 
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_ ofthe Corporation, ‘the Municipal ‘Comminissioner and the Sheriff of Bombay 
gre found ‘to lave been excluded: from ‘the: ranks of the ‘high officials’ 
-- appointed for the reception of the Royal visitors at the bandar!. It is hardly 
likely that any self-respecting inhabitant of Bombay, who is conscious of 
the civic importance, position and prestige of his city among the cities of 
India and of the world at large, will fail to resent this almost studied slight. 
The inhabitants of Bombay will naturally be loath to say anything that may 
savour of disrespect towards the Government and their officials, but they would: 
feel themselves justified to assert: ‘Their Royal Highnesses come out here to 
receive the homage of the people and not of the Government, and indeed who are 
the Government and their highest officials compared with the President of the 
Corporation on an occasion and in a function like this? Who are they toclaim 
to solely represent the people of Bombay in a matter like this ?......... Weshould 
under no condition consent to either the Vorporation or the citizens of Bombay 
doing aught that might mar tlie festivities on such a joyous occasion, or help.to 
give their action a sinister and unpleasant aspect. But wecannot help observing 
that if the'rights of the President of a Corporation, that is tosay of the Mayor 
of a City and all that is being embodied in the person of such a functionary, 
had been so unceremoniously treated in any other part of the Empire, only one 
reply would have been deemed appropriate to such high-handedness—with- 
drawal of the Mayor, the Corporation and the accredited citizens of the place 
from participation in all the public functions of the occasion. The present 
Royal yisit is, however, too unique and important an event to permit the 
assumption of such an attitude. ‘The people love the Royal visitors so well, 
they revere their Sovereign so deeply, and consider the visit such a precious 
privilege that they would much rather see their spokesman and their represen- 
tatives bear such an indignity than do aught that might savour of disrespect 
towards the Imperial couple, want of due reverence for the person of their 
august Sovereign, and even disloyalty towards the British Throne.”’ 


11. “It is a thousand pities that the harmony and spirit of unanimity 
and co-operation that existed among the Bombay 
Oriental Review (12), citizens should have been disturbed, and that the 
8th Nov, recent action of the Bombay Government should have 
ruffled the spirit of the most influential men in the city 
and thus tended to mar the magnificent welcome that was prepared for 
Their Royal Highnesses, We feel we must protest strongly against the deliberate 
insult and slight Government has hurled at the citizens. We contend that the 
way in which the President of the Bombay Municipal Corporation, the 
Municipal Commissioner, and the Sheriff of Bombay have been huddled out of 
the first reception to the Prince by the official hierarchy of Bombay is nothing 
but an insult—a deliberate and gross insult to the people of the city. It is 
all very well to explain that no insult is meant, as the official Europeans 
only go to welcome the Prince on board the Renown, and that the President 
of the Corporation will be given a prominent placein the reception cere- 
: monies on landing. We ask how are Their ovat Highnesses to know at all 
that the city is anxiously and most earnestly waiting to accord them a hearty 
and enthusiastic reception? Whois toask the Prince and Princessin the 
name of the people of India to land and honour this city with their august 
presence? The official heads only represent the English domination over India, 
and a welcome by them is meaningless as every one of them is in the pay of the 
British Indian Government.......... This omission is much to be deplored. It is 
freely mentioned all over the city that the insult so impolitically hurled at the 
= Municipal Corporation emanates from the heights of Simla for the sin of 
os: omission to present a farewell address to Lord Curzon. We hardly like to give 
: -_ eredence to this rumour. All sorts of constructions have been and will be put 
apon the omission, and the result will be unfortunate.......... We appeal to 
is Excellency the Governor not to do anything or allow anything to be 
undone to mar the unanimity of the reception of tre Royal Visitors. It is 
. certain that the Corporation will not receive the insult lying down. It must 
‘be remembered that Sir P, M. Mehta is not fighting for himself, but for the 
dignity of the office he holds....,.,,... We cannot for a moment believe that 
Excellency Lord Lathington was personally responsible for the sad blunder. 
a 
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He is far too noble and generous to think of insulting the city and its citizens, 
of whom he is so proud and in whose progress and improvement he is taking 
such a keen and personal interest. Outside influences, higher or lower, must 
have overpowered His Excellency.”’ 


12. “ Having animadverted rather strongly on the attitude of the Bombay 
Government towards the claims of the President of 
Jém-e-Jamshed (28), 10th the Corporation, the Sheriff and the Municipal Com- 
ra ro 79a, gg missioner to being invited to receive Their Royal 
ve 9)» 7S" Highnesses at the Bandar, we feel ourselves called 
| upon to record our appreciation of the way in which 
the Government of His Excellency Lord Lamington have settled the difficulty. 
It would be impossible to praise too highly the extremely conciliatory manner 
in which they conducted the negotiations at a moment, when the situation 
appeared to have become. almost critical in the eyes of the public.......... 
Nothing could exceed the generosify of their conduct in explaining the true 
position, satisfying the Corporation in regard to their attitude, and yielding 
to the wishes of that body on a point which it felt to be of extreme importance 
to its prestige and position. ‘The incident, we trust, will not be without its 
effect in enhancing the mutual good-will and respect, which have always 
subsisted between the Government and the Corporation. It would not be 
inappropriate to conclude this note by a word of praise and admiration for the 
dignity, self-restraint and firmness with which Sir Pherozeshah Mehta fought 
for the rights of his office and for the dignity of the entire city.” [The Kaiser- 
i-Hind in a lengthy and vituperative article blames the Chief Secretary to 
Government for deviating from the precedents of 1875 by not including the 
President of the Municipal Corporation and the Municipal Commissioner 
among those who were admitted to the shamiana for receiving Their Royal 
Highnesses. It also strongly condemns the arrangements made for the accom. 
modation of the general public and asserts that those who were admitted to 
the enclosure were exposed to the fierce rays of the sun in consequence of an 
order issued by the Commissioner of Police that they should take their seats 
by 2-30 p.m. | 


13. “The omission of the names of the President of the bombay Corpora- 

Indien Bpentator (6), 11% tion, of the Municipal Com missioner and the Sheriff 
ga fal (6); from the original list of citizens receiving the Royal 
guests at the Bandar had heen noticed in Native 

circles before the correspondence between the Municipal Secretary and the 
Chief Secretary to Government was published in the papers—not because the 
public had any recollection of the procedure of 1875, but somehow there was a 
general expectation that the persons concerned would figure prominently on 
the occasion. People priding themselves on their intuition shrewdly guessed 
why the President was ‘cut out.’ ‘The Heir-apparent to the Crown of 
England, as explained by Mr. Disraeli in 1875, comes to India as a guest of 
the Indian Government, and not as a representative of the Sovereign. ‘The 
present President of the Corporation, though not in such official capacity, had 
recently opposed the presentation of ar address of welcome to the head of the 
Indian Government, and the Government was supposed to have assumed that 
he would not care to assist at a ceremony held under the auspices of a Governor- 
General whom he did not want in India. ‘This theory, however, was obviously 
inadequate to explain the omission of the Sheriff, except on the supposition that 
he was bracketed withthe President of the Corporation for reasons-similar to 
those which induced the President to plead on inis behalf. The unsoundness 
of all these hypotheses was proved when the correspondence was published, 
wherein the Municipal Secretary states that the omission complained of was 
not novel, but has consistently occurred in recent years at the arrival and 
departure of high personages, We have not yet been told what the practice 
was before the Prince of Wales’ visit in 1875, and whether the practice of 
recent years has repealed any precedent. The whole affair ended satisfactorily : 
in response to a representation from the Corporation, the President, ths Com. 
missioner and the Sheriff were invited to be present at the reception. It was 
explained that the precedent of 1575 had been carefully considered and 
departed from so as to limit the number of ‘ official receivers ’-and propor. 
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pnately magnify the importance of the semperencn s reception. The recent 
~ general practice will perhaps also be modified: the habit of attributing small 
eelings to Government will, we suppose, be eternal.” 


i ras *14, “Government et ce be congratulated on the excellent a ~ 
ae Penne! which they met the somewhat petulant protest of the 
coe Reformer (9), Municipal Corporation against a procedure which, 
ene as Sir Pherozeshah Mehta afterwards handsomely 
acknowledged, was dictated by motives of the greatest good-will and generosity 
to the body. That the Municipal body is entitled to a leading part in the 
reception of Their Royal Highnesses is a proposition» which nobody will 
dispute, and the programme settled by Government, as is now,.admitted, 
was framed specially with a view to meet this end. There was no sudden 
change in the practice at similar receptions, as had beer sought to be made 
out, Former Presidents of the Municipality had not thought that the inte- 
rests of the city and the dignity of the Corporation were jeopardised by the 
procedure followed. It is a good thing for the Municipality to be jealous of its 
own dignity and of the interests of the city. But there are other ways in 
which the feeling can-be usefully exercised than imagining slights which were 
never intended and imputing motives which were never entertained by Govern- 
ment. That the Government were more mindful of the dignity of the Corpora- 
tion than the Corporation itself was plain to every one who witnessed or read in 
the papers the proceedings at the Apollo Bandar. It is a good rule for 
Corporations, no Jess than for individuals, not to be too ready to assume insults, 
especially from tried and proved friends, like His Excellency the Governor, 
of popular movements and their leaders.”’ 


*15. “Allis well that ends well. The dignified yet forcible representation 
of the Corporation against the omission of the name 
of the President from the list of gentlemen who were 
to receive Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Walcs on their landing at the Apollo Bandar has, we are glad, been 
favourably considered by Lord Lamington’s Government, The omission was 
misinterpreted throughout the city by many people. The attempt to defend 
the arrangement settled by the Government on the ground that the city recep- 
tion was different from the Presidency reception was quite unfortunate. Those 
who settled the arrangement seem to have been under the idea that the recep- 
tion by the Corporation would be the crowning function and that the President 
of the Corporation was to be given the most prominent position in the perform- 
ance of that function, For our part we do not think that this was a very 
convincing ground for ignoring the President of the Corporation. But we are 
glad to find that the Honourable Sir Pherozeshah was able to inform his 
colleagues and the public that, after going through the papers in connection 
with the subject, he was satisfied that the Government did not mean to cast any 
slur upon the Corporation. That is, indeed, a highly gratifying assurance, 
As a result of the representation of the Corporation, the Municipal Commissioner 
as well as the Sheriff of Bombay were invited to the Bandar along with 
the President of the Corporation to receive Their Royal Highnesses. That 
is, indeed, a welcome concession to public opinion. We sincerely congratulate 
Lord Lamington’s Government and the Corporation on the extremely satisfactory 
decision that was arrived at and on their having avoided a very unpleasant 
controversy on the very day of the landing of Their Royal Highnesses.”’ 


Gujardtt (24), 12th Nov., 
Eng. cols. 


17. “Yesterday evening there was one more Royal procession, Their 

- Royal Highnesses driving from Government House, 

Alleged unimpressive cha- Malabar Point vid Girgaum Road, to open the new 

racter Of the procession form- : r 

ed for escorting Their Royal magnificent Improvement Trust Road, to be named 
Highnesses to Government after the Princess, and thence vid Crawford Market 
peee on the day of their to the People’s Fair. The procession of the day was 
arrival. almost identical with that which escorted the da 
ec the wo (), 11th before Their Roya] Highnesses from the Apollo 
é Bandar.......... On at least one of these occasions the 
ion ought to have been a grand and impressive one, batitting the dignity 

\ of the Heir-apparent to the British Throne, _ But the public was disappointed 
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eon: Why did. not the Viceroy and the Governor and the numerous 
ative Chiefs precede or follow, each with his suite, their Royal Highnesses’ 
carriage and form part of the procession either of the 9th or the 10th instant? 
Why were their carriages wheeled away and cut off from the procession and 
driven across by Queen’s Road on the first day? A different course altogether 
was followed on the occasion of the visit of the present King-Emperor thirty years 
ago. And quite different were the processions of that grand melo-drama.of Lord 
Curzon’s regime, the Imperial Coronation Durbar at Delhi. In the fitness of 
things the processions in honour of the heir to the British Throne should have 
been at least as magnificent as those with which a fleeting representative 
of his Imperial Majesty was glorified at Delhi. But of a different tenor 
was the official mandate, and we Indians can only gape in wonder and 
amazement and contemplate with pain and disappointment this new Anglo- 
Indian differentiation between the Viceroy and the direct vepresentatives of 
the Royal Family. His Royal Highness the Duke of Cannaught came to the 
Delbi assemblage to represent His Majesty and according to Indian notions 
received but a poor treatment. The son and heir of the King-Emperor has 
not, so far at least as Bombay is concerned, fared much better.” 


17. “Those who attended the Prince of Wales’ Levée at the Secretariat 
last night and had not the good -fortune of 
Complaints about over- being in tl svat trd ixclaauth ] 
ices os Bits Bonet Wat g ie private entrée circle ose alone can 
ness the Prince of Wales’ Know and realize what terrible pains and penalties 
Levée. had to be paid for their loyal desire to do homage 
Indu Prakash (43), 11th tg His Royal Highness, They were literally suffo- 
Nov., ng. cols,; Sdn} ; SAE 
Vartamdn (90), 11th Nov. cated, pressed and elbowed and each must have 
given out at least a pound of perspiration. And then 
the shoving in ofthe Military through the thick mass almost amounted toa 
large scandal. Surely, Government officials should foresee and remedy this 
Calcutta-Black-Hole-like treatment of people who attend Levées. Let the 
numbers be reduced if larger accommodation can not be provided for. 
Or, let there be two Lerées. But the crushing together of persons which 
has become the common feature of all Lecées and which was intensified 
at last night’s Levée can possibly have no defence whatsoever.” [The Sdnj 
Vartamdén makes a similar complaint and suggests that in view of the great 
crush, which always takes place at the Levée, the function should be held 
at the Town Halli instead of at the Secretariat. | 


18, It is much to be deplored that certain shoricomings in the arrange- 
sie alcaide ments made forthe reception of the Royal visitors 
ee ee SE should have offended the feelings and susceptibilities 
spy, Sy ite eo by the of the public at large as well as of the guests invited to 
Bombay Goverzment during meet Their Royal Highnesses. We have already 
the Royal visit. , referred to the keen disappointment, which has been 
dns pattems (on), He felt by the public of the city owing tothe exclusion 
4g ali amsied (2°) of the President of the Corporation and the Municipal 
Commissioner from the ceremonial reception at the 
steps of the Bandar, We now learn with regret that the Chiefs invited to meet 
Their Royal Highnesses are also dissatisfied with the arrangements. In con- 
nection with the public arrival of the Viceroy it was notified that those Chiefs 
who “ wished ’’ to attend at the station should apply for “‘ cards”’ through their 
respective Political Officers, Such an arrangement was of doubtful pro- 
priety and was rightly interpreted as an insult ‘by the big Chiefs, some 
of whom preferred to keep away from the function rather than humiliate them- 
selves by applying for cards. Further, it was at first arranged that the Prince 
should return the visits of the big Chiefs at their own residences, and that the 
other Chiefs would be received collectively by His Royal Highness at the 
Secreturiat. The lesser Chiefs have undertaken a costly journey to Bombay 
in the hope of participating in this honour. But it has now transpired that 
the exchange of visits will take place between the Prince and only the bi 
Chiefs. ‘Lhis has greatly disappointed the Chiefs who have been exclude 
from the honour. It is said that some of these Chiefs intend to leave 
Bombay as soon as the above arrangement is officially announced. . (The 
Jém-e-Jamshed, referring to the above, says:—-Government appear to have 
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could to accord to the Native Chiefs all the honours befitting 
a, nor do the Chiefs seem to have made any complaint on this 
The Prince will receive and return the visits of all First Class Chiefs. 
-It:is not. custc to accord the honour of a return visit to Chiefs of lower 
oo ‘xank, but it does not follow that these will not be brought face to face with 
‘Royal Highness during his stay in Bombay. It appears from the 
a programme supplied to all newspapers in the Presidency that there 
is. to be a reception at Government House on the 11th instant at which all 
Athe lesser Chiefs will have the honour of being received by His Royal Highness. 
As ds the alleged dissatisfaction of the Chiefs on the occasion of the Viceroy’s 
‘arrival at Victoria Terminus, we may explain that the object of Government 
in asking the Chiefs to send for cards was to arrange for their being accom- 
‘modated in block A in a manner befitting their high position; otherwise, if the 
Chiefs came without intimation, it would not be possible to give them promi- 
nent seats. It is not customary on such occasions to send cards to the Chiefs 
unless they intimate their desire to be present; for if Government sent cards 
of their own accord, ‘it would look like enforcing compulsory attendance 
upon the Chiefs whether they wished to be present or nof. | 
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19. The duties which have devolved upon the Bombay City Police in 
connection with the Royal visit are of a peculiarly 
- Polico arrangements in arduous and exacting character, but it is very satis- 
ray ane = factory to observe that the entire force has acquitted 
Jém-e-Jamshed (28), 9th itself admirably on the occasion, and that the Police 
Nov. arrangements in connection with the various functions 
have left nothing to be desired. The credit for this 
is due largely to our energetic and popular Commissioner of Police, Mr, Gell. 
The press has special reason to be grateful to the Police Commissioner for the 
facilities he has given,to its representatives in discharging their duties. We are 
glad to observe that Mr, Gell has acted upon our suggestion to issue permits to 
ress reporters so as to enable them to easily follow the movements of the 
Royal visitors. These permits have entitled the holders thereof to several 
‘concessions and advantages, which have greatly smoothed their task of giving to 
the public a faithful and accurate record of the doings of Their Royal Highnesses 
-and of the various functions and celebrations held in their honour. 


*20. “Many people are asking if the British Government are going to 
confer some boon upon this country by way of com- 
A plea for a boon to the memorating the visit of their Royal Highnesses........ 
masses in India in comme- Qo fay as the higher classes of the Indian population 

moration of the Royal visit. S : ae 
Guiaréti (24), 12th Nov., ®Fre concerned, they are in a position to understand 
Eng. cols. the object of the visit and the constitutional status 
of the British Sovereign and his sons. But most of 
the people at large cannot have an opportunity of even seeing Their Royal 
Highnesses, and they would, no doubt, be pleased if they received some tangible 
mark of Royal favour. The oriental feeling is in-favour of some such Royal 
‘ | concession on great occasions. In fact, such favours are traditional with 
oriental potentates. We are afraid the absence of any boon to the population 
at large will be productive of some disappointment among the masses of the 

‘ population.” | 


21. Itis significant that the people of India are not evincing as much jo 

Ate = and enthusiasm over the Royal visit as they did when 

B he obser toe ha Sep the present King-Emperor visited India in 1875, 
— | obtain atrue insight into the his apathy can be attributed to the ill-advised 
2 condition of the Indians during policy cf Government,’ which has resulted in the 


his tour through the country? gteady decline of Indian loyalty during the last fifty 


prehban ThAbL th i * Bud vears. Itis to be fervently hoped that the Prince 


Vartamén (91), 3rd Nov. will on his return to England acquaint the authorities 
eo | there with the true state of the public mind in 
ay » India. Government, however, have so planned the programme of the 


Royal. tour as to prevent His Royal Highness from getting an _ inkling 
_ +@f popular grievances against the British rule. Their Royal Highnesses’ 
Nx + progress through the country will be attended by illuminatiops, fire-works 
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and pompous processions,- and such outward manifestations of joy ‘will 
eteata in their minds a false impression.as to the happiness and contentment. 
of the Indians. . More, the public have been interdicted from approaching. the 
Prince. with their grievances. It bas been ruled that the Prince will not 
regcive ‘addresses from any public bodies except Municipalities, and it is well 
known that Municipalities in the mofussil are well-nigh officialised bodiest 
Further, the mandate has gone forth that Munieipal addresses to Their Royal 
Highnesses should steer clear of controversial topics. Ibis will effectually 
prevent the Prince from becoming acquainted with the needs and real sonti- 
ments of the people. [The Prakdsh and the Sind Vartamdn make similar 
comments and express a hope that the Prince, instead of accepting the statements 
ofthe officials surrounding him, will look into all things for himself and 
endeavour to get a first-hand knowledge of the condition of the people. | 


22. The saying “ misfortunes never come singly ”’ is being fully exemplified 
er in the case of our aca Plague, famine and 
"Visit of the Prince of Wales earthquake have harried us beyond measure, and our 
wegarded as a misfortune of miseries have been intensified by thc selfish policy of 
geome Cre G t, which results in a steady drain of 
Chikitsak (113), 8th Noy.; Government, which results in a steady drain of our 
Vihari (161), 6th Nov, wealth to foreign countries, We are thus growing 
: poorer day by day, and costly demonstrations of loyalty, 
such as the pageants on the occasion of the Jubilee and the Delhi Durbar, 
tend to aggravate our poverty still further, Uhe expected arrival of the 
Prince of Wales will add one more item to our sources of misery. It is un- 
fortunate that we should have to characterise the advent of our future Emperor 
and his gracious consort in our midst as a public calamity, but we are 
helpless in the matter. We aro reduced to such dire destitution that such auspi- 
cious occasions, instead of producing joy ia our hearts, make us miserable as the 
‘expenditure necessitated by them is absolutely beyond our means. ‘The pro- 
gramme of the Royal tour is out and consists of balls, banquets and similar other 
items of festivities and nothing else. It is said that the Prince is coniing out to 
this country to acquaint himself with the true condition of the people and their 
wants and grievances, but bitter experience tells us that such Royal visits, far 
from benefiting usin any way, merely entail huge expenditure on our shoulders |! 
Whether we wish it or not, the august visitors will receive a right royal welcome 
and we cannot but deplore their visit as a public misfortune. Crowds of Native 
Chiefs are flocking to Bombay and Javishly spending their subjects’ mony 
on the Prince’s reception. Alas! these subjects are starving in the mean- 
time for want of food. The money in the Government Exchequer will also 
be freely spent on according a magnificent welcome to the Prince, but none 
spares a thought for the poverty-stricken rayat from whom the money is 
extorted. Alas, our misfortunes do not end here, Our people must raise separate 
funds to give a loyal reception to the Prince. In the city of Bombay alone the 
people’s fund has reached the total of four laklis and a quarter, and the whole 
of this amount will be spent in four or five days. Our past sovereigns 
used to signalise their tours through their dominions by giving presents to 
the poor or making concessions to the people. But they were oriental rulers. 
Our more civilised rulers from the West must needs follow a different policy. 
The Prince of Wales, instead of making any presents to the people, will graci- 
ously condescend to accept presents from them; this clearly shows that 
we are now in the grip of an evil fate! [The Vihar makes somewhat 
similar comments and adds:—The hopes entertained by some of our country- 
men regarding the beneficent results of the Royal tour are destined to be 
disappointed. The poor rayat, who fondly. expected the remission of the 
galt tax in honour of the Royal visit, will be grieved to loarn that the boon 
he anticipated is not after all to be conferred on him. It is again a wonder to 
us why our people should be anxious to have a look at the Prince when tliey 
are sure to be tratmpled under foot or otherwise maltreated by the Police,] 


25. ‘There would seem to be periods in history when the air is im- 

sf hires pregnated with certain ideas which, wafted on the 
a events in Japan Wings of every breeze, take root and fructify in 
‘and Russia, upon the future Minds prepared to receive them, and result 
destiny of India. in the world-movements which lift humanity one step 
Indian Social Keforner higher in its upward. progress.,......... We feel that 
(5), 3rd Novs it is our privilege to live at such a period of the 
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--Anats Leherasii There is electricity i in the air, and convictions ‘seem té 


prce.themselves on-men, ‘who had hitherto fought shy of them, with an intensity 
lich is truly mysterious.’ The rise of Japan wasitselfa marvel. The defeat of 
issia was a greater marvel still, But-the résurrection of Russia, culminating 
ih the Constitution proclaimed on Monday last, is the greatest marvel of all: 
Only a month ago wr people, including ourselves, would have argued that 
the illiterate, impoverished and superstitious Russian peasant-was most unlikely 
to care for ginatibational rights, which he could not understand and was unfit’ to 
exercise, * But, to-day, nobody would say so, The Tsar and’ his advisers who 
are deeply interested.in taking that view and would give anything to maintain 
it have iaded to a logic which they cannot ignore. The logicof history is 
not as the. logic of books. It speaks straight to the despot or the autocrat, 
who feels the force, though he may not see the truth of it because he is 

much too interested in his own position, But the Constitution given to Russia 
is only a token: the inner. fact is the great and sudden awakening of the 
active elements of Russian nature. We still think that the masses of the 
Russian people are indifferent to political rights. But it is a great mistake 
to suppose that the active elements of a people’s life reside in‘ the 
Yhasses, who are inert. atoms swayed by the current of the hour. It. is 
the intelligent and energetic few in every nation that make its history. 
When the intelligent and energetic minority, the men and women who gare 
for ideas and do not live by bread alone, “begin to think of common aims, 
‘scattered millions leap to nationality, just as ; dissolved atoms are erystallized 
round a little nucleus, There is no knowing what afew hundreds of deep- 
feeling men may do. It is easy to speak slightingly of fanatics, but fanatics 
have changed the course of history, when the voice of sober reason has long 
gone unheeded. It sometimes seems to us that political authority is only 
another name for the temporary right to make the worse appear the better 
reason. We.say temporary, because i in the nature of things facts cannot be 
ignored for ever, and autocracy or. despotism must live on a constant 
misunderstanding of facts, if it is not to become contemptible in its own eyes. it 
would be a culpable closing of the eyes not to see that the movements ushered in 
by the present century will not pass unheeded in this country.:...... We earnestly 
Arust that our rulers may have the insight to discern the true state of things and 
the wisdom to devisc the proper remedy forit. If they do so, they will be 
still in the van of history. If they do not, bistory will move forward all 
the same. The next twenty years are fraught with tremendous destiny to both 
rulers and the ruled in every country under the sun. Moderation, forbearance 
and generosity will find their constant fruit in peaceful and beneficent prozress, 
Hatred, fury and uncharitableness will breed disaster. Both popular leaders 
and rulers have a solemn duty in this hour of crisis. It is easier to destroy 
than to build; but it is nobler and better for humanity to build all the good 
that has been into the better and the best that shall be.” 


24, The Gujardtc in its vernacular columns moralises on the manifesto 
lately issued by the Tsar granting liberty and re- 
gine cP sh (20), 5th Nove presentative government to “his subjects it says :— 
‘the moral of the recent events in Russia is that a 
Government, which exercises power arbitrarily and does not concede independ- 
ence and equal rights to its subjects, is bound to crumble to pieces one day. - 
The Tsar’has averted this catastrophe by issuing his recent manifesto, Other 
autocratic Governments should bear in mind that a similar fate is also in store 
for them. . When a subject race takes the law into its own hands, its onward 
march becomes irresistible, Cannon and armed troops cannot avail to impede 
its progress, and it ultimately reaches the goal of victory. [The Arve Prakash 
makes somewhat similar remarks. ] 


25 «A retired Anglo-Indian officer of the Civil Service, writing from 
| “St. Petersburg to the London Times, told us some 

The Tsar’s manifesto to months ago that Russian despotism was worse than 
bis subjects and a plea foran the bureaucratic rule in-India. The statement was 
ane prs. pet Se. “yee then zealously circulated by the Anglo-Indian Press 
a ertte se tn Ende. in-the hope that we may be convinced of the mildness 
* Mahodtta (10), Sth Nov; and justice of the British Indian administration. 

- But unfortunately: for these critics the autocratic 

~ ene of all Russias has been pleased to surrender a material part of his power 


fea ~ good of bis subjects, and Russia is now a freecountry. Weare told that 


23. 


the Tsar has declared in his manifesto that the. prevalent troubles hayo filled his 


heart with great sorrow, and that it is his duty to efface himself. and put.astop to 
them. It isnot surprising that the manifesto produced a marvellous,effect on the 
people and was received with great popular rejoicings, crowds of people cheering 
for liberty and the Tsar. Some of the Anglo-Indian papers affect to believe 
that. the rights and concessions granted so suddenly may not prove a permanent 
foundation for constitutional liberty. But fears like these seem tous to be utterly 
imaginary. This cannot bo the last struggle for constitutionalism, but that should 
not deter us from congratulating the Russians on the victory they have 
secured and the Tsar on the liberal sympathy he has shown with the. aspirations 
of his subjects. We do not know if the retired Anglo-Indian above alluded to 
ig still in St. Petersburg or likely to visit it again. But if he does, he will have 
to admit that the despotism of the Indian bureaucracy is now without a parallel 


among the civilised nations of the world. Even the Tsar, the autocratic Tsar, of 


all Russias, the embodiment of powers spiritual and temporal, has thought it: fit. to 
respect the wishes of his people for freedom and liberty. The concession we 
know was not quite voluntary, still we cannot ignore the fact that it 
was made with good grace and to a certain extent in a spirit of 
sympathy with the people. - Will the Indian bureaucracy take a lesson from 
this, and without waiting for strikes or other disturbances of the kind, 
spontaneously consent to surrender a part ofthe power by which they hold in 
chains 80 millions of His Majesty’s disirmed but loyal subjects in India. 
Prudence consists in submitting to the inevitable and not driving the people 
to desparation.”’ | 


*26. “In a few days [L@&d Curzon hands over the administration to bis 


Adaisation of Lod and starts on his return voyage....... What 
Chssintisien: ig the judgmentof thoughtful men on His Excellency’s 
Indian Social Reformer administration? ‘This falls under three heads. The 
(5), 12th Nov; /wn-e-Jan-  Vigeroy has appealed to India as a man, as an adminis- 


shed (28), 6th Nov. trator and as a statesman. We think it is not far 


from the exac: feeling of thinking people to say that while under the 
first two heads Lord Curzon has evoked sincere admiration, they are far from 
satisfied as to the righteousness of his conception of the essentials of the British 
relation with India. His exemplary industry, his high ideal of personal and 
public duties, his loyalty to his friends and his devotion to fixed principles, 
have left their impress on Indian thought. like President Roosevelt, 
Lord Curzon has diffused the ideal of the strenuous life in several places 
in this country. We are inclined to count this as being not the least of his 
services tothe country. Weare sorry to think that the seven years of his 
Indian career have told appreciably on his health. Physical prudence alone 
might have tempted him to take things more easily. But how can a man with 
his ardent conception of his own work yield to the call of mere physical 
prudence ?.......... Lord Curzon in the terminology of Hindu philosophy is a 
Karmayogi, a man united to, and indissoluble from, his work. As an administra- 
tor, his personal qualities had full play. He infused his spirit into large parts 
of the administration, recognised merit and efficiency in preference to seniority 
and mediocrity, initiated large reforms for the benefit of the people, added 
some new departments to bring the administration up to date, and generally 
tried hard to leave things better than he found them. Nothing was tos smali 
to merit his attention, nothing so great as to frighten it,............. The 
educational reforms set on foot by Lord Curzon’s Government are, in our 
view, among the most important and valuable reforms of the last few 
years, We have consistently heid that view from the very first and are 
confident that the public at large will share it also in course of time. Already, 


there is a distinct shange for the better in the tone adopted towards these re- 


forms by some of the strongest-critics of the administration, We believe it is 
the simple truth to say that whenever any grievance of the poor was brought 
to his notice, Lord Curzon has earnestly striven to find out the truth of it and 
to remedy it effectively. ‘The latest instance is the order that all replies to 
petitions from private individuals should be sent pre-paid to the petitioners from 
all Government offices. His famine policy, his courageous grappling with 
Police reform, and bis aetive encouragement of primary education, are largor 
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— Lord Ourzon’s attempts: to raise the 
, it is ae fact that some of the most infelligent 
| to think “that they ‘have really lowered it. And their view is 
| trmae weight..2......0... We are grateful to His Excellency for what 
8 d regret the ciroumstances of his’ departure. India has good. 
| Of having had a man of so much intellectual power as her 
”  [A_Parsi correspondent writes to the Jdm-c-Jamshed :—It is incum- 
bart pin he Parsi community of this city to give a hearty and enthusiastic send- 
Curzon on his departure from India. The Hindus may have their 
noes against the Viceroy, but that is no reason why the Parsis should not 
ow their sense of gratitude to His Excellency for the untold benefits hé has 
conferred upon this country during his seven years’ strenuous vegime, It is to 
be hoped Sir Jamsetjee Jejecbhoy will arrange for the presentation of a farewell 
address to Lord’Curzon on behalf of the Parsi community on the eve of His 
Excellency’s departure from these shores. | 


7 * Once more a mutual adulation performance has been enacted, and 
ca! we do not grudge Lord Curzon such pleasure and. 
ras te ne gratification as His Excellency may derive from having 
x Bord Garson’ rel Char. bis praises sung by a microscopical body of his own 
tee ak Cearinates . countrymen, particularly benefited under his regime, 
indu Prakdsh (43), 10th like the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. This 
cep ag fag siggy arm address and the dinner at the Byculla Club are the 
r gay 4D (65) Nov. «(Only two functions with which His Lordship will 
_ have to content himself in Bombay. ‘That they will 
by no means expre&s the sentiment of Bombay, it 
need not at all be specially emphasized. Of course, glowing accounts of these 
two functions will be wired by His Lordship’s admirers to ignorant Britishers, 
and attempts will be made to make capital out of it. ‘The character of 
the honour done to His Lordship by the Chamber of Commerce, however, 
we in Bombay know full well, ial it was in the fitness of things that the 
function was performed ata sombre- -looking, out-of-the-way and thoroughly 
officialized place like the Reception Hall of Government House.......... 
‘Lord Curzon, indeed, passed high eulogiums on his worshippers of the Chamber 
‘of Commerce. There can be no doubt that both in the eyes of Lord Curzon 
and of the European mercantile interests represented by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, it is our foreign trade of exports of raw material and imports of 
manufactured goods, which is of the most vital importance to the country, and 
that in the growth and expansion thereof lies the economic salvation of the 
country. It was commerce which was at arm’s length from the Government of 
India before, and which has now been drawn _close to the heart by the creation 
of the new Department of Commerce and Industry.......... The services 
rendered in this behalf by means of new departments, educational institutions, 
co-operative credit societies, increased irrigational activity, partial remission 
and suspension of taxation, have indeed to be gratefully acknowledged. But 
the gratification India feels in this regard is seriously counteracted “and over- 
balanced by the deep consciousness of the extremely injurious results that are 
house to follow from that fatal policy by which the agriculturist has been 
rived of his time-honoured right of proprietorship in the land he cultivates 
- his credit completely destroyed. ....,... Lord Curzon gioated over certain 
Agares, and declaring himself an opiimist justified his optimism on the strength 
of increased Post Office deposits and other Bank investments, the greater 
absorption of gold, the larger rupee circulation and greater Indian investments 
in Government paper. Curiously enough Lord Curzon included in the list of 
‘these indices of the growing prosperity of the country increased State loans 
for Railway and Irrigation purposes and -even the exploits of income-tax 
‘collectors in finding out more persons liable to taxation. The incréases under 
‘the above heads within the last 10 years, argued Lord Curzon, have been 
‘out of all Te cod to the 4 per cent. increase in the population. It isa pity 
| the argument did not disclose itself to His Lord- 


25 


Mostly they are middle class men and represent the middle classes in our more 
prosperous trading towns. That these are growing richer may be. admitted, 
but the question is whether the bulk of the population—whether the teeming 
millions— are growing richer, May we suggest to His Lordship that he should 
employ his leisure in England to study the problem of Indian poverty from this 
standpoint and say whether his optimism must not, on account of the new light 
that will then dawn upon his mind, be materially modified........... By means 
of such figures as Lord Curzon quoted Burke and other apologists of the 
Bourbones were able to prove that France had been very prosperous under thie 
monarchy before the Revolution of 1789. Why, even in the worst days of 
Muhammadan rule in India, the glory and wealth of the Imperial Court and 
their Durbaris might as well have been appealed to as sure proo!s of the general 
prosperity and well-being of the country,’ |The Jdm-e-Jamshed in its 
vernacular columns and the Bombay s amdehdr adversely criticise Lord Curzon’s 
speech before the Bombay Chamber of Commerce and allege that the picture 
depicted by His Excellency of the condition of the country is over-drawn. | 


ad 

28, A Bengalicorrespondent of the Indu Prakdsh writes :—“ The impres- 
sion has prevailed in Bengal for some time past that 
Alleged fear entertained Lord Curzon had a strong desire to come to Calcutta 
by Lord Curzon of danger to to be feted and entertained at a farewell party by the 
alae age ra of Kuropean merchants and officials, but a deep 
Indu Prakdsh (43), &th ®Pprehension of personal danger dissuaded him from 
Nov., Eng. cols.; Gujaréti giving effect to this wish. This popular impression 
(24), Sth Noy. was, however, believed to be only a conjecture till 
the other day, when a letter appeared in the Bengalee, 
written by two Bengalis, who asserted that two days before the Viceroy was 
due at Jammu they paid a visit to the city, but were compelled by the Resident 
and the Maharaja to quit the place on the ground that the Viccregal order 
was not to permit Bengalis and Marathas tu be present at the capital of 
Cashmere during his stay there. It is also affirmed that the police have bcen 
ordered not to allow members of those two races to approach the Viceregal camp 
or line of route within a distance of 2,000 feet. After this,can Lord Curzon on his 
return home conscientiously grow grandilcquent over the pax Britannica that he 
boasts reigns in British India as the result of his humane and wise administra- 
tion?’ |The Gujardti referring to the above says :—After the murder of Mr. 
Rand and Lieut. Ayerst in 1897, it is quite naturalfor an autocratic Victroy 
like Lord Curzon to entertain apprehensions of falling a victim to the fury of 
an excited fanatic. The precautions which His Excellency has been taking for 
self-protection are an eloquent commentary on the praises of the Curzonian 
administration, which he is never tired of singing. The fears with which 
Lord Curzon is haunted constitute a just and well-merited punishment to him for 
his self-willed and arbitrary method of governing India, Rulers actuated by 
noble and benevolent motives, like Lord Ripon, have no reason to apprehend 
danger to their person at the hands of the populace. .The incident clearly shows 
how public feeling in the country has been intensely embittered at present 

against the British rule. | | 


29, The agitation in Bengal continued unabated during the last fortnight. 
| Phe Proclamation Day, ¢.e., the 1st of November, was 
B Rueceey agitation in solemnly celebrated in Calcutta. ‘There were proces- 
"atte (128), 7th Nov. sions of students, recitations of the national song “ Vande 
mataram’’ and public meetings at which resolutions 

to keep. up the agitation in connection with the partition of Bengal were passed. 
The place of the meeting was the open space near the proposed Vangabhawana 
where fifty thousand people had congregated, and Mr. Surendranath preached a 
homily on patriotism and self-sacrifice. A high-handed circular about the part 
taken by studenés in the swadesht movement has been published by the Bengal 
Government through the District Magistrates. One or two meetings were 
held at Calcutta to protest against the above circular, and resolutions were 
adopted in favour of the swadeshi agitation. If students belonging to the 
English Universities are allowed to take part in political matters, why should 
their Indian confréres alone be put under a ban in this respect P ‘his was the 
query put by the President of one of the protest meetings, ‘he circular is 
— oon 1626—7 ae ie ae as os ae 
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outside the city of Caloutta, <A similar circular 
tenant-Governor of the new Province of Eastern 


sas been Need i the 
: $0, Ka The recent attempt of the Government of Bengal to suppress the 
. swadeshi movement by withdrawing grants-in-aid to 
oe trae, ied neuaallig _ schools, the students of which take part in the move- 

preventing students from ment, has been characterised by the Sfatesman as the « 
peice ay in the swaderhi outcome of an ‘imbecile ’ brain. So far the swadeshi 
itation has been carried on in the most peaceful 
"sae 2 ag (8), Sth saat, and that evidently has worn out the patience 
. of Sir Andrew's Government. The last measure to 
which it has now resorted is to threaten the schools, the students of which 
| take _ in the movement, with disaffiliation to the University! Is this to be 
“ the first result of the officialisation of the Indian Universities? The people 
4 of Bengal, we are glad to see, are, however, rising equal to the occasion, and 
Sir Andrew Fraser's threat is likely to result in the establishment of an 
independent University backed by the whole populace of Bengal. Independent 
Universities with the higher ideal of creating better men than mere drivers of 
pen are an urgent necessity, and we are happy to learn that such a step is 

being seriously considered by our Bengali brethren.” 


31. ‘“ Every one interested in liberai education in India will, we doubt 
: not, feel offended by the circular which, under the 
— orders of the Ehud: Mhoternee of Bengal, has been 
recently issued to the heads of Schools and Colleges in Bengal anené the 
t taken by students in the swadeskt movement. It is impossible to 
condemn the circular too strongly, and we are glad that the Bengal press has 
attacked it as wrong in principle and highly tyrannica! in practice. It is also 
illegal and unjusé........... Twenty years ago such a circular would have been 
an “impossibility ceakemiens Liberty in educational matters was then a freely 
nised principle. It is needless to say that private education thrived 
well at the time along with other local institutions which were established 
during the administration of Lord Ripon. But unfortunately for us the 
horizon which was so bright and clear in those days has gradually come to 
assame a darker and darker aspect until at last almost on the eve of Lord 
Curzon’s departure we have a circular which threatens to give a death-blow to 
independent private education in the country........... There can be no doubt 
that the circular has emanated from a Government irritated with the spread of 
the swadeshi movement in Bengal and anxious to put it down by hook or crook. 
--e-eeeee Itisa vain hope to check the growth of national aspirations in the minds 
of the younger generation by circulars like these. Physical disarmament of the 
has already been effected, and this has probably given rise to tie mad 
hope tbat the middle classes of the country could be intellectually disarmed by 
similar means. But, as stated above, this is a vain hope........... We fail to see 
what sin a student commits if he takes a vow to use swadeshi cloth, as far as 
possible, or preaches to his comrades the importance and the advantages of 
the swadeshi movement. What breach of discipline does he commit?.......... If 
Government wants education to be dominated by political considerations, be Crs 
by the political ideals of the bureaucracy in the land, let the position be taken 
up Loldly and unequivocally. But the device of indirectly achieving what it 
does not venture to do directly is both illegal and impolitic even when the 
attempt is confined to its own institutions,and much more when under the 
name of discipline and in the alleged interest of the students themselves an 
- attempt is iene to extend the same rule to educational institutions conducted 
and maintained des private agency. We hope the circular will be withdrawn, 


or if that is not just now possible, its execution will at least be suspended 
sine die,” 


32. The action of the authorities sommaener in the issue of the circular is 
— 7 ighly unjust and shows their mean-mindedness, ‘The 
a PP a 50 st) Trl ae Times of India which publicly announced some time 
“—_ cdo that Government were in favour of the stoudeshi 

Ne movement must be of its silence about tle above circular. Students are 
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the life and soul of the swadesht movement, and it is the height of imprudence 
to thwart them in their zeal on behalf of theircountry, It behoves the students 
in the Bombay Presidency to enter a public protest against the circular. [The 
Moda Vritta remarks that the result of the circular will be to inflame popular 
sentiment against Government and not to damp the enthusiasm of the people 
about the swadeshi movement. | | 


33. The swa/eshi movement is gathering greater strength évery day. It 
i is not, therefore, surprising thatthe swadeshi spirit 
pilin on £ spirit in the native S20uld have permeated the ranks ofthe army. It was 
army and the lessons tobe recently reported in the newspapers that the soldiers 
learnt therefrom by the of some regiments in Bengal requested the Military 
British Government. _ authorities to allow them to wear native-made cloth. 
Sajordss (38), O48 Nov. This report has been officially contradicted from Simla, 
but we know how to take such contradictions at their frue worth. We for one 
have not the least doubt as to the correctness of the original report. The native 
army is no doubt under the control of Government, but it is seoadeshi at heart. 
Government servants, too, of all ranks, whether employed in the Police, 
Railway, Post or Telegraph Departments, are actuated by the same spirit. It is 
incumbent upon Government in the interests of the country, which it is pledged 
to protect, to foster and not put down the swzdeshi spirit among its employés, 
If Government fails to do so, it becomes guilty of treason a2zainst the country. 
Another lesson to be learnt from the spread of swadeshism in the army is that 
the existence of the British Indian Empire depends solely upon the will of the 
people and not upon the strength of the army: The authorities in England 
should, therefore, put an immediate end to the policy of reaction and repression, 
which has been inaugurated by Lord Curzon and which has done so much to 
widen the gulf between the rulers and the ruled. 


34, Since the advent of the British in India, the people have not enjoyed 

“a _ prosperity. The burden of taxation has grown 

_ Character of British policy heavier, Agriculture has declined and vices have been 
in India, , 4 ; : 

Dharma (116), 9th Nov. 00 the increase. ‘Lhe Indians have been reduced to 

the condition of beasts of burden. They have sunk 

deep in the mire of poverty, and their physique has deteriorated. The rulers 

are creating discontent among the subject populatioa by trying to extort money 

from them by unjust means and spending it on improper objects. Such 
policy on the part of our rulers is suicidal and is sure to bring about their rain. 


35. ‘ We are glad to learn that both Mr, Gokhale and Mr. Lala Lajpat 

: pees Rai have been well received in England, and that 

; — delegates in Hng- Professor Gokhale has created an excellent im pression 
a hrdtta (10), 5th Nov. by his bold and lucid statements regarding the boyeott 
: movement and other matters.......... We heartily 

congratulate Mr. Gokhale on what he has been able to do for his country. 
Mr. Gokhale’s denunciation of Lord Curzon’s rule seems to have produced the 
desired effect on his audience. His interviews with the representatives 
of the Dautly News and the Manchester Guardian are also marked by vigour 
and plain-speaking. Mr. Gokhale rightly described the present situation 
in India when he informed the representative of the latter paper that the 
people of India have lost faith in the promises held out to them by the 
Sovereign, that they have lost faith in the constitutionai agitation owing to the 
partition of J’engal which was carried out in the face of universal opposition, 
and that they have lost faith in the system of administration under which they 
are and the grip of which has been made more firm and tight by the 
seven years Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, The only effectual remedy for these 
evils is the grant of Home Rule to India. Nothing short of it can satisfy the 
people or remove the evils complained of. How this Home Rule can be 
granted, and whether it can be granted at once, are questions of detail. The 
impression which Mr. Gokhale and Mr, Lala Lajpat Rai have created only 
oes to confirm our view that a permanent deputation of Indian 4d to 
ngland is urgently needed, especially when by the swadeshi and the boycott 
movement we have been able to strike at the only vulnerable point ia the 
armour of our antagonists,” 


pte, 


| outside the city of Calcutta, A similar circular 
| Lieutenant-Governor of the new Province of Eastern 
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mos ellied =" schools, the students of which take part in the move- 


stndents from Ment, has been characterised by the Statesman as the 
in the swadeshi outcome of an ‘imbecile’ brain. So far the swadeshi 
agitation has been carried on in the most peaceful 
manner, and that evidently has worn out the patience 
of Sir Andrew's Government. The last measure to 
which it has now resorted is to threaten the schools, the students of which 
| | take part in the movement, witli disaffiliation to the University! Is this to be 
i the first result of the officialisation of the Indian Universities? The people 
of Bengal, we are glad to see, are, however, rising equal to the occasion, and 
Sir Andrew Fraser's threat is likely to result in the establishment of an 
. independent University backed by the whole populace of Bengal. Independent 
Universities with the higher ideal of creating better men than mere drivers of 
pen are an urgent necessity, and we are happy to learn that such a step is 
being seriously considered by our Bengali brethren.” 


2 as 


preventing 
taking 


Subodha Patrika (48), 5th 
Nov., Eng. cols. 


31, ‘* Every one interested in liberai education in India will, we doubt 
er i not, feel offended by the circular which, under the 
— orders of the Tish, Sheveibies of Bengal, has been 

recently issued to the heads of Schools and Colleges in Bengal anent the 
part taken by students in the swadeski movement. It is impossible to 
condemn the circular too strongly, and we are glad that the Bengal press has 
attacked it as wrong in principle and highly tyrannical! in practice. It is also 
illegal and unjusfé,......... ‘Twenty years ago such a circular would have been 
an impossibility.......... Liberty in educational matters was then a freely 
recognised principle. It is needless to say that private education thrived 
well at the time along with other local institutions which were established 
during the administration of Lord Ripon. But unfortunately for us the 
horizon which was so bright and clear in those days has gradually come to 
assame a darker and darker aspect until at last almost on the eve of Lord 
©urzon’s departure we have a circular which threatens to give a death-blow to 
independent private education in the country.......... There can be no doubt 
that the circular has emanated from a Government irritated with the spread of 
the swadesht movement in Bengal and anxious to put it down by hook or crook. 
..ceeeeee L6isa vain hope to check the growth of national aspirations in the minds 
of the younger generation by circulars like these. Physical disarmament of the 
country has already been effected, and this has probably given rise to tie mad 
hope that the middle classes of the country could be intellectually disarmed by 
similar means. But, as stated above, this is a vain hope.......... We fail to see 
-whiat sin a student commits if he takes a vow to use swadeshi cloth, as far as 
possible, or preaches to his comrades the importance and the advantages of 
the swadeshi: movement. What breach of discipline does he commit?......... If 
Government wants education tov be dominated by political considerations, 4. ¢., 
by the political ideals of the bureaucracy in the land, let the position be taken 
up boldly and unequivocally. But the device of indirectly achieving what it 
does not venture to do directly is both illegal and impolitic even when the 
attempt is confined to its own institutions, and much more when under the 
name of discipline and in the alleged interest of the students themselves an 
- attempt is made to extend the same rule to educational institutions conducted 
and maintained by private agency. We hope the circular will be withdrawn, 
or if that is not just now possible, its execution will at least be suspended 
sine die,” 
_ 82. The action of the authorities concerned in the issue of the circular is 
i highly unjust and shows their mean-mindedness, The 
siaietoan aah? he ha Times of "India which publicly announced some time 


PE ae ago that Government were in favour of the swadeshi 
movement must be ashamed of its silence about the above circular. Students are 
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the life and soul of the swadesht movement, and it isthe height of imprudence 
to thwart them in their zeal on behalf of theircountry, It behoves the students 
in the Bombay Presidency to enter a public protest against the circular. [The 
Moda Vritta remarks that the result of the circular will be to inflame popular 
sentiment against Government and not to damp the enthusiasm of the people 
about the swadeshi movement. | a | 


¢ 


33. The swadesht movement is gathering greater strength évery day. It 
is not, therefore, surprising thatthe swadeshi spirit 
eniakl Gold ta the wative should have permeated the ranks ofthe army. It was 
army and the lessons tobe Yecently reported in the newspapers that the soldiers 
learnt therefrom by the of some regiments in Bengal requested the Military 
British Government. authorities to allow them to wear native-made cloth. 

SagOreer (28); SER evs This report has been officially contradicted from Simla, 
but we know how to take such contradictions at their true worth. We for one 
have not the least doubt as to the correctness of the original report. ‘be native 
army is no doubt under the control of Government, but it is seoadeshi at heart. 
Government servants, too, of all ranks, whether employed in the Police, 
Railway, Post or Telegraph Departments, are actuated by the same spirit. It is 
incumbent upon Government in the interests of the country, which it is pledged 
to protect, to foster and not put down the swadeshi spirit among its employés, 
If Government fails to do so, it becomes guilty of treason a2ainst the country. 
Another lesson to be learnt from the spread of swadeshism in the army is that 
the existence of the British Indian Empire depends solely upon the will of the 
people and not upon the strength of the army. The authorities in England 
should, therefore, put an immediate end to the policy of reaction and repression, 
which has been inaugurated by Lord Curzon and which has done so much to 
widen the gulf between the rulers and the ruled. 


Alleged spread of the 


34, Since the advent of the British in India, the people have not enjoyed 

a prosperity. The burden of taxation has grown 

_ Character of British policy heavier, Agriculture has declined and vices have been 
go (116), 9th Nov. 00 the increase. ‘Lhe Indians have been reduced to 
the condition of beasts of burden. They have sunk 

deep in the mire of poverty, and their physique has deteriorated. ‘The rulers 
are creating discontent among the subject populatioa by trying to extort money 
from them by unjust means and. spending it on improper objects. Such 
policy on the part of our rulers is suicidal and is sure to bring about their ruin. 


35. ‘* We are glad to learn that both Mr, Gokhale and Mr, Lala Lajpat 
Rai have been well received in England, and that 
Professor Gokhale has created an excellent impression 
by his bold and lucid statements regarding the boycott 
movement and other matters.......... 
congratulate Mr. Gokhale on what he has been able to do for his country. 
Mr. Gokhale’s denunciation of Lord Curzon’s rule seems to have produced the 
desired effect on his audience. His interviews with the representatives 
of the Daily News and the Manchester Guardian are also marked by vigour 
and plain-speaking. Mr. Gokhale rightly described the present situation 
in India when he informed the representative of the latter paper that the 
people of India have lost faith in the promises held out to them by the 
Sovereign, that they have lost faith in the constitutional agitation owing to the 

artition of /’engal which was carried out in the face: of universal opposition, 
and that they have lost faith in the system of administration under which they 
are and the grip of which has been made more firm and tight by the 
seven years Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, The only effectual remedy for these 
evils is the grant of Home Rule to India. Nothing short of it can satisfy the 
people or remove the evils complained of. How this Home Rule can be 
granted, and whether it can be granted at once, are questions of detail. The 
impression which Mr. Gokhale and Mr, Lala Lajpat Rai have created only 
goes to confirm our view that a permanent deputation of Indian delegates to 
England is urgently needed, especially when by the swadeshé and the boycott 
movement we have been able to strike at the only vulnerable point in the 
armour of our antagonists,”’ 


Indian delegates in Kng- 
land. 
Mahrdtta (10), 5th Nov. 


We heartily © 
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gi $6. As the terni of office of the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla as 


> 


awash: Ss | &dditional Member of the Bombay Legislative Council 
“© A plea for the nomiitiation will shortly expire, we beg to offer some. suggestions 
$4 Suoni Muhammadan to to Government for nominating his successor. 
Coy nal, hata _ Legislative Mfr, Ibrahim has been a member of the Legislative 

Bombay Punch Bahddur Oouncil for an unconscionably long time, and we 
(174),$Gth Nov, do not think he would like to be re-nominated. We 

BP Te Tag a fervently ‘hope his successor will be an educated 
Muhammadan holding independent views. It will be observed that all 
Muhammadan gentlemen, who have hitherto held seats in the Council, 
have been drawn from the Shiah sect, or rather from the sub-sect thereof 
known as the Khoja community. Equity demands that a Muhammadan of 
the Sunni persuasion should now be appointed. There is not a dearth of 
capable Sunni Muhammadans, who could hold the office with credit. We 
may mention in this connection the names of Messrs. Kazi Kabiruddin and 
Nasrulla Khan. Their influence, high social position and thorough knowledge 
= of the needs of the community eminently qualify them for a seat in the 
| : Council. By nominating either of these gentlemen to the Council, Govern- 


ment would be redressing a long-standing grievance of the Sunni Muhammadans. 


37. ‘‘ A letter from Sir Bhalchandra published in his favourite paper the 
Times of India and the speech of His Excellency 
The inoculation compaign, the Governor at Parel have served to bring the 
Mahrétta (10), 5th Nov.; subject of inoculation once more tothefront. But 
Kesari (128), 7th Nov. we think that Sir Bhalchandra is after all right 
when he states that ‘so far as the educated natives 
are concerned an appeal for inoculation is just now little short of a cry 
in wilderness........... Unhappily it must be owned that they have had 
good cause for such stoic indiffererce.’ For once Sir Bhalchandra has truly 
described the real state of things, and we do not think that his logic 
or array of second-hand facts would shake the view of the educated classes 
about inoculation. There are strong reasons why this remedy is not likely to 
come in popular favour, and it is no use disregarding these reasons or pooh- 
poohing them, The serum prepared at the Parel Laboratory is undoubtedly 
@ poison, and people can only agree to use it provided it is proved to be 
absolutely innocuous. We do not think that it is soeven with the latest 
- improvements in its manufacture. The appeal to the Native Press made by 
His Excellency is based on a misconception. or misinformation. The writing 
in the Native Press were not the products oi careless or ignorant brains. The 
process of manufacturing the plague prophylactic at the Laboratory was fully 
explained in the native papers, and its temporary protective value was freely 
admitted. But moving amongst the people the conductors of the Native Press 
could not shut their eyes to the numerous instances of the harmful after-effects 
of inoculation witnessed by them or brought to their notice, and they could 
not, therefore, conscientiously recommend the remedy to the people. The 
Mulkowal disaster has.proved, if- proof were needed, the justness of the 
remarks appearing in the Native Press about inoculation, And we do not 
think that people can be now induced simply by a graphic description of the 
improvements made in the preparation of the serum at the Laboratory to get 
all the members of their families inoculated twice a. year until the plague lasts © 
in India. That istoo muchto expect from the people, whatever the doctors 
or the authorities may think and say.on the point. Again, the wholesale 
inoculation of the masses that was practised some years ago has rightly made 
them shun the remedy which theoretically may be the best one available. 
It is unfortunate that His Excellency was not properly informed regarding 
the nature of the difficulties of the people.” |The Kesart makes similar 
comments and adds:—There are certain admissions in Sir Bhalchandra’s 
letter. about inoculation, which show how the operation becomes risky 
under certain contingencies. If these had been explained to Lord Lamington, 
‘His Excellency would not have made the appeal he did at Parel to the Native 
Press: The serum is after all a virulent poison, and as the protection conferred 
by it is only temporary, the remedy. can never be expected to be popular. 
| After the Mulkowal mishap, the people have become very suspicious about the 
safety{of inoculation. If these things had been properly laid before His Excel- 
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lency by the present Oriental Translator, Lord Lamington’s speech would 
have been couched ina different vein. Wemay incidentally remark that the 
channel through which the comments of the Native Press are conveyed to 
Government is full of Muhammadan turbulence and the subtlety of a 
Konkanasth. Unfortunately for us, though the channel should be changed 
once in five years, it has remained unchanged for as many as fifteen years, 
and the “wicked man in the courtyard “of the King ” still sticks to his 
post. It would be desirable both in the interests of Government and the Native 
Press if His Excellency were to give a thought to this question before making 
any appeals to the Native Press, ] 


38. It needs no mention that the support which Sir Bhalchandra accorded 
; to inoculation procured for hima knighthood. It is 
Fs orgy oh weg (eT), fut astonishing to find that though so much has been 
A acai te oe said against inoculation since the Mulkowal disaster, 
Sir Bhalchandra should have made himself ridiculous 
in the eyes of the people by once more undertaking to support the Times of 
India in its advocacy of inoculation. We ask Sir Bhalchandra whether ex pes 
rience has shown inoculation to be the only and the safest remedy against 
plague. We for one have no faith in inoculation. When medical experts 
like Drs, Spencer and Thornton warn us against the evil after-effects of inocu- 
lation, and when the experience of the inhabitants of the Belgaum and Dharwar 
districts tells a horrible tale, we are extremely sorry +0 see Sir Bhalchandra so 
blinded by his inordinate desire for titles as to advise people to take a leap in 
the dark. |The Broach Saimdachir, on the other hand, vigorously supports Lord 
Lamington’s appeal to the public to resort to inoculation as the only scientific 
remedy known to be efficacious as a preventive of plague. | 


39. The house of one Mr.-Godbole, a clerk in the Huzur Account Office, was 
= broken into and theft of property committed therein 
A dacoity at Sétira and about a fortnight ago in our town. The inmates of 
the local police. : 
P rakieh (148), 8th Nov, the house were very severely beaten by the thieves, 
though the police station was not far from the scene 
of the dacoity and an alarm was duly raised. ‘The police has taken no action, 
though four or five houses were broken into in the same street during the course 
of one month; the present dacoity will remain untraced like many others 
committed in the past in the town. It is our misfortune that the autho- 
rities should have no idea of the responsibility resting upon the Chief Constable 
and the local police in such matters. Does not the inability of the police to cope 
with such crimes prove the necessity of employing armed police for the protection 
of the lives and property of the people? The confidence of the people in the 
police will be shaken if such offences continue to be committed with impunity. 


40. A correspondent writes to the Phenix :—‘ Last night a case 
of assaulf on a Kuropean by three men occurred 


Assault upon a Huropean jn the vicinity of the North-Western Hotel, the 


t Karachi. : ) 
Phonia ( 4), 4th Nov. gentleman being most severely beaten and rendered SO 


helpless as to be taken to hospital for treatment where 
he will very likely be laid up for some time. ‘The details of the case are not 
yet known, but the fact that a Kuropean has been severely assaulted cannot be 
denied, ‘This is the second case of assault upon a EKuropean, but the Kardchi 
Police do not seem alert in preventing such assaults or bringing the assailants 
to book. Under the circumstances, it is unsafe for Huropeans to go about. at 
night. Cannot our energetic Superintendent or our popular Deputy Inspector- 
General move in the matter and personally investigate the circumstances 
leading to these assaults? One can understand assaults of this nature 
being ‘committed in Frontier stations like Peshdwar or Quetta, but such 
occurrences are scarcely to be expected in a peaceful city like Karachi,”’ 


* 


Education. 


41, ‘Qut of the grant of five lakhs made by the Government of India to 

} setei bats the local Government, only one lakh is to be dis- 

ha eae eas aa tributed this year among the Local Boards for the 
by the Government of India expansion of primary education and the remainder, 
to the eager ay =, vi» four lakhs, is to be utilized for the extension 
Nov. Bus se ga rh eee improvement of the existing Training Colleges. 
Paes We must express our warm approval of the latter 
con 1626—8 
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step as being at’ once thoughtful and. necessary. The extension of education 
means the opening of new -schools, but new schools: cannot. be opened 
anless.a sufiicient number of trained teachers is made available...,...... The . 
Fs diggens of Bombay sanction te general scheme of: a nbaticn 

T t nt proposed by the Government of India, with the 
remark that while cor caorere of the principle of giving preference to rural 
: areas over Municipalities, the scheme is liable to modification hereafter if 
“ - considered desirable. We must confess we fail to see any good reason why 
2 Municipalities are to be wholly excluded from the benefit of the additional 
ee grant made by the Government of India. Some of the smaller Municipalities 
3 are in essence not distinguishable from rural areas, and hardly any Municipality 
is in & position to take undivided care of primary education within its limits. 
: We are glad that the Government of Bombay have not implicitly adopted the 
‘ recommendation of the Director of Public Instruction to distribute the grants 
4 on considerations of the comparative poverty of the Boards, but adhered to 
4 the principle that they should bear a certain definite proportion to local 
i provision. The principle that grants-in-aid to local bodies should bear some 
7 proportion to local means is, as the Government rightly observe, ‘a very im- 
3 a portant’ one, and we may add that. any departure from it must open the 
a door to the free play of official partiality, freaks and fancies,......... The 
condition that the additional grant should be utilized as far as possible 
in opening new schools where they are needed is unexceptionable. The 
addition of Rs, 25,000 to the resources of private primary schools. seems rather 
large. In rural areas these are, we believe, mostly missionary institutions, 
which. being proselytizing establishments hardly deserve so much State en- 
couragement. The Government of Bombay lay it down that the sum of 
one /akh of rupees for primary school buildings and equipment should be 
regarded as a reserve from which increased grants-in-aid may be made to 
private and public primary schools. Suitable and model school buildings, 
well-furnished and equipped, are a pressing necessity, and we wish it had 
been practicable to set aside a definite sum every year for the purpose. ‘The 
promise of the Government to make unspent balances available must be 
welcomed as broad-minded and liberal. We fail to notice in the note any indic- 
ation that the pay and the prospeets of the vernacular school-masters will be 
improved. ‘T’he subject is one of vital importance to the growth of education 
and must be commended tothe early consideratiou of the authorities. While 
the prospects of every class of trained labourers have improved, our vernacular 
school-master stands where he was twenty years ago. He is naturally discon- ) 
tented <nd has lost zeal and energy which are essential to the success of 
education. We are informed that the primary teachers are leaving the schools 
in considerable numbers, and that the department has to be content with 
untrained and unpassed men. The educational authorities must be aware of 
this unwholesome disturbance, and it is to be hoped that they will set them- 
selves in earnest to remove its cause, A school will be what the teachers will 
make it. The best method of teaching will ke lifeless and mechanical in the 
hands of men who have no heart in their work and no incentive to devotion....... 
We fail to mark any reference in the Government Resolution to the subject 
of female education.......,.. It seems the department does not intend to take 
any special measures for the extension or improvement of this branch of 
education. ‘he Municipalities and Local Boards can spare only a small sum 
for this purpose. The best and most promising field for opening model girls’ 
schools are the largetowns. Even there owing to the want of due appreciation of 
its importance by the wealthy classes, the girls’ schools are far from being 
what they ought to be. The Government of India have laid down that the 
direct action of Government will be exerted in cases where that of the 
Municipalities and Local Boards does not suffice., Asa matter of fact, it does 
not suffice anywhere. The Government should step in and set an example by 
establishing model girls’ schools, thoroughly well-equipped, in large centres 
of population like Ahmedabad and Poona,” 


42, “ The Government of India in a letter to the Punjéb University have 

=. a sked the Universities of India to fix 16 as the 
Ps limit for the Matricu- a pge limit for the Matriculation geen. 
, ation. The reasons given for putting down 16 
os Pe ona rape e (48), he as the limit are :—(1) About this age students are 
re A) aes expected to prepare themselves for the ‘larger res- 
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ponsibilities and greater freedom: of. -collegiate life,’.-(2) The necessity of a 
uniform age limit to remove obstruction in the way of boys who pass their 
Matriculation in one University and join another for the College course. (3) 
To guard against Government service being crowded in by immature young- 
sters. ‘To even the most superficial observer these reasons will not appear to be 
in any degree convincing. If a boy passed the Matriculation at 14 and joined 
Government service, is he in any way inferior to one who passes the examination 
at the age of 16? Our impression is that those who pass their examinations 
early are in point of intelligence superior to those who pass late, and therefore 
though young in years they are likely to serve Government better. It must 
also be remembered that young and intelligent students hardly join any service 
before completing their College course unless they be exceptionally poor, and 
to put this obstruction of a high age limit in their way is to subject them 
to unnecessary hardship. So far as adapting to collegiate life is concerned, 
we think there is very little to choose between those who pass at 14 and those 
who pass at the age proposed by Government. We are of opinion that the 
fixing of an age limit for the Matriculation was altogether uncalled-for, and 
if at all a limit was to be fixed, older Universities like those of Bombay, Madras 
or Calcutta should have been consulted on the question instead of being asked 


to adopt the standard proposed by a comparatively junior University like that 
of the Punjab.” 


43. Nothing can be more untenable than the position taken up by 
Indian Sooial Rejormer(s),- S°™Me of our contemporaries that the Goverament of 
os ie J" Thdia, having promulgated certain reforms, have no 
further duty in respect of them and that any assump- 

tion of such a duty is an unwarranted interference. ‘The Government of 
India’s circular letter on the question of an age limit for the Matriculation 
has been criticised mainly on this ground. Unfortunately, some of our 
publicists are too fond of deducing general principles from momentary feelings, 
or they would have realised that the position was one which, if accepted, would 
be fraught with many mischievous possibilities. Famine policy is an Imperial 
question, and those of us who have not forgotten Sir Antony Macdonnell’s Com- 
mission and the events that led up to it and followed it are not likely to assent to 
such a proposition without the strongest protest. It is obvious that if the Govern- 
ment of India promulgates reforms, it is bound to see that nothing is done to thwart 
them. Whether the present circular was necessary and whether the opinions 
set forth in it are right are different questions. -On both these points we 
have no hesitation in giving a negative answer. Because the Allahabad 
University has fixed 16 as the age limit—a contemporary gives a curious 
account of the proceedings of the Senate on the question—it does not follow 
that all others should fix 16, any more than that they should fix 14, because 
the Punjab University had named that period. Whenever uniformity is 
essential, consultation among the Universities should precede the adoption of 
common rules. One of the reasons against fixing a high age limit for the 
Matriculation Examination is that it reduces the chances of graduates 
appearing for the Civil Service Examination, the rules for which are made 
without any regard to Indian conditions, to say the least of it. But an even 
more important circumstance is that the average duration of human life, 
especially in this country, does not allow of the preparation of life being 
extended indefinitely. We have to do whatever we have to do rather quickly.” 


44, “ We note with satisfaction that the Director of Public Instruction 
as <a ~ gargs “rr Board of ugg tla whi 
asking for information regarding the most urgen 
St una ie sekieamanes needs of the College with iy to the utilisation of 
inercased grant from Govern- the Imperial grant for the benefit of aided colleges. 
ment to the institution. The Board at their last meeting resolved that in their 
eat Gasete (17), 3rd opinion an English Professor on Rs. 500 rising to 
AS Rs, 750 a month was most necessary, both as Professor 
of English literature and as Superintendent of the Hostel, and that a sum of 
Rs, 30,000 should be asked for to enable a house to be built for him near the 
Hostel. The proposal is undoubtedly a good one as an additional European 
Professor would be a great help to the Principal in his heavy duties and would 
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leave him more time to devote to the science side of the educational course. The 
Closer supervision of the students would also be beneficial. We should, however, 
much like to see a greater stimulus being given to scientific and practical 
subjects and should, therefore, be inclined to advocate an increased expenditure 
thereon, for we do not think that science, which might open out more satisfac- 
tory careers for the youth of Sind than does a purely literary education, would 
receive the encouragement it deserves. We understand that the grant must be 
spent on some extension or improvement of the working of the College, other- 
wise it would have been wiser, in our opinion, to ask that the amount to be 
Hida should have been simply added year by year to the existing Endowment 

und or to the ordinary income without the imposition of any restrictions as 
to the use to which it should be put. The College ought to-be more independ- 
ent than it is of the grants from Provincial Municipalities and Local 
Boards, which may fluctuate or be stopped altogether according to the state of 
the finances of those bodies. ‘[he interest on the present Endowment Fund 
amounts to only Rs. 5,825 a year and the Budget for 1906-07 shows an estimated 
balance on 31st March 1907 of Rs. 3,787. These figures are far too low for an 
institution of this kind, especially when it is remembered that in order to avoid 
a deficit the expenditure on immediately necessary repairs has had to be spread 
Over two years, some Rs. 5,000 being spent in 1905-06 and the remaining 
Ks. 1,500 put down in the Budget for 1906-07. Moreover, these figures do not 
include the cost of putting the College Buildings into thorough order, for 
which the estimate is, we understand, between twenty and thirty thousand 
rupees. The College is perpetually hampered in its ordinary work by want of 
funds, and much anxiety is caused to the Board in managing its finances. 
This unsatisfactory state of things can only be remedied by a considerable 
increase to the Endowment Fund, and we much regret that the additional 
help sanctioned by Government should not be applicable to this purpose.’’ 


Municipalities. 


45, ‘lhe vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Tahilram has given rise 
: to a deal of speculation as to who will be his next 
The vacant presidentship successor in the Municipality, Already a contem- 
0d 7 Mahi. Chronic, © porary has taken upon itself the task of recommending 
sik Nov. omer “” the Honourable Mr. Webb. So farashis competency 
is considered, we have nothing to say, but we should 
think the choice of a native gentleman to fill the vacancy will be more 
in accordance with the practice hitherto prevailing in Sind and elsewhere 
of appointing native gentlemen to preside over Municipalities, All the im- 
portant Municipalities in the Bombay Presidency are so presided over, and we 
understand that when local self-government was granted to India, the measure 
was understood to be a whole-hearted one. Nor can we find fault with Gov- 
ernment in respect of its choice of presidents, Whenever it has been possible 
a native gentleman has been honoured with the Municipal presidentship. Not 
dissimilar should be the case now. It is always invidious to name names, but 
if the local Government were to set itself to the task of finding a president, we 
feel sure that some suitable gentleman will be found amongst the sons of the 
soil, though we frankly own that the choice of Government will be extremely 
limited.” 


46. “We learn with considerable satisfaction that the Presidentship 
| i of the Kardéchi Municipality has been offered 
Bc Pb gem e of the to and accepted by the present Vice-President, 
Bind Caseite (7), yh Nov, Mr. T. L. F. Beaumont. So far as we can 
judge there is no one else at the present moment 
in the Corporation who combines so many of the essential qualifications 
for the office, or who commands so much confidence among all sections of the 
different communities. Mr. Beaumont has very great experience of, and takes 
a deep interest in, Municipa) affairs, and his tact in dealing with delicate 
questions is generally recognised. He has a good grasp of the financial position 
nd requirements of the city and of all the chief problems connected with its 
\. Welfare and progress.” apa jp 
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47. “We feel no hesitation in supporting the candidature of Mr. Beaumont 
for the office of the Municipal President, as in our 
ahanmgnn doe? Bes Pape opinion next to Mr. Webb his selection will be the 
best. It is rumoured that as Mr. Webb has too many irons in the fire, his 
acceptance of an office which will demand so much of his time is in the highest 
degree improbable. Mr. Beaumont’s career in the Municipality has been long 
and useful. He has frequently served on the Managing Committee and taken 
an intelligent interest in all Municipal affairs. He was one of the trusted and 
loyal colleagues of Mr. Tahilram during the trying times of the first plague 
and the appointment of the Plague Committee. We feel pretty certain that if 
the authorities fix their choice on him, he will discharge his duties with credit 
to himself and satisfaction to the public.” 


Native States. 


4&. ‘* We have already referred to the summary expulsion of the repre- 
| sentative of the Mysore St:ndard from the Mysore 
Liberty of the Press inthe Assembly, and have now to record the issue of an 
Mysore State. official order of the Government of His Highness the 
_JSam-e-Jamshed (28), Sth Mahara; ee ) ti bo whv th ; 
Nov., Eng. cols. ja giving an explanation as to why the paper 
has fallen under their displeasure and ordering the 
discontinuance of the supply of official information to it,. ‘For some time 
past’ we read, ‘the Government of His Highness the Maharaja have 
been noticing the frequent publication in the columns of the Mysore 
Standard of articles lacking in good faith and truthfulness, With a view 
to arresting the demoralizing influence that the gross misrepresentations of 
the acts and intentions of His Highness’ Government indulged in by 
this newspaper are likely to exert cn the uninformed people, the Gov- 
ernment feel it obligatory to direct, as a mark of their displeasure, the 
discontinuance of the supply of official information to the said newspaper.’......... 
We wish the punishment thus meted out to the Bangalore paper by the Gov- 
ernment of Mysore will not be without a lesson for Indian publicists............. 
It would be interesting, however, to learn if such a step adopted by the British 
Government in regard toapaper published within their jurisdiction would 
have been as easily and quietly endorsed by the Congress publicists and Con- 
gress organs. No habitual reader of the native newspapers would deny that 
the language which many of the native journals published in British territory 
employ towards the British authorities is at least as irritating and annoying as 
that often employed by this particular paper towards the Government of 
Mysore, and yet the attitude of the British authorities has been invariably 
found to be characterized by greater forbearanct than has been evinced by the 
Government of Mysore—certainly the most advanced, progressive and enlightened 
Native State of India, If the British Government had chosen to thus 
punish an offending journal within their territory, how the whole country 
would have rung with the cries of indignant patriots! What thunders would 
have been launched forth by the champions of freedom against the intolerance 
and the tyranny of the alien masters of India!- What tears would have been 
shed on the downfall of the liberty of the Press! But the fact is, we all 
of us have learnt to have what is called a sneaking fondness for Native 
Chiefs and their States. It has become a cardinal principle of our 
patriotism to bawl the loudest against what is called the alien Goverament 
of. the country, and to be blindto the most glaring defects and short- 
coniings of even the more progressive Native States. ‘lhe Congress Press would, 
week after week, thunder against the rulers who administer the country from 
the hills and call earth and heaven to witness the heartlessness of the British 
masters of India, who are alleged to extort, from an exhausted and famishing 
populace, taxes which sap their very life-blood. But the Congress Press is 
discreetly silent about the failings of Native Chiefs, A Viceroy is abused for 
going to the hills, but persistent absenteeism on the part of some Native Rulers 
seldom, if ever, calls forth a remark, and, while sheets after sheets are devoted 
to the criticism of the incidence of taxation in British India, not a word is 
being said about ten times more objectionable methods pursued by our idols 
among what are called the patriotic and indigenous-rulers of India!......... 
The incident shows that the British Government is after all a more liberal, 
tolerant and forbearing Government than India might have had even if she 
con 1626—9 
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@-ruled by the. more progressive and enlightened of her own gons.......... 
jans. in, authority, no matter what their education or enlightenment, are 
prone to fret more under hostile criticism than the men nurtured in the free 
ere of England. It must take not decades but generations before the 
forbearance, the magnanimity and the tolerance of the one is successfully 
imitated by the other.” pe 


_ \/49, The Samarth publishes the following order said to have been sent by the 
| . Shankaracharya to the Brahmins of K>lhapur ve the 
Pe cpg controversy. decision given by the Shishya Swami four months ago 
Samarth (46), 8th Nov. in the matter of the Vedokta dispute in that town :— 
The order passed by my disciple Shri Vidyanarsinha 
Bharati on the application of three Brahmins of Kolhapur has been brought to 
my notice, The matter does not seem to have been properly inquired into by 
him, Nay, itis doubtfui whether he held any inquiry at all. I twice sent him 
an order to submit the papers of the case to me, but he has not done so and has 
decided the matter arbitrarily as desired by the Maharaja of Kolhapur, It is 
thus clear that the matter has not been inquired into in the manner I wished, 
and I have received letters from various persons praying that the matter be 
decided in accordance with the Shastras. I, therefore, direct that the matter 
should be fully inquired into de movo and hereby cancel the order passed by 
the Shishya Swami sanctioning the performance of Vedic ritual in the family 
of the Maharaja of Kolhapur. 


50. We desire to draw the attention of the authorities concerned to the 
Indebtedness of the heavy liabilities of Deho Khachar, the Talukdar of 
Tatahdey .. of Avandpur Anandpur (Kathidwar). Deho Kbachar owes Rs, 
(Kithidwar) anda suggestion 33,000 to Government, while suits against him for 
to place the taluka under the recovery of Rs. 15,000 in all are at present on 


Agency management. ao, _ the file of the Political Agent, Jhélawad. Further, the 
PE ag seer Samachar (39), jachir of Jethsur Khachar, which he has inherited, is 


encumbered with a debt of Rs: 60,000. ‘Che total debts 
of the Talukdar thus amount to over one lakh of rupees. The annual income 
estimated to accrue from the two jaghirs is only Rs, 15,000, and we wonder 
how the debt could be cleared away out of this paltry income, unless strict 
economy is practised in the expenditure. We, therefore, beg to suggest that the 
jaghirs should be kept under the management ci the Chotila Thanalar, until 
the liabilities have been cleared. We hope the Volitical Agent, Jhdlaéwdd, will 
give due consideration to our suggestion. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


51. Some interesting correspondence appears to have passed between the 
: Bombay Government and the Bombay Municipality 
ea of the meet- yegarding the omission of the name of the President 
ing of the Bombay Mupicipal : : 4 
Corporation in connection Of the Corporation from the list of high officers usually 
with the arrangementsforthe invited on the occasion of the public arrival and 
ceremonial reception Se departure of high personages. ‘The Municipal Secre- 
a i, pgm at Apolo tary at the desire of the President wrote a letter 
Bombay Samichér (65), Gated the 14th October to the Chief Secretary, Politi- 
ye Mew ey ey cal Department, drawing the attention of Govern- 
(28), 7th and vith Nov-; ment to the omission in question. It was 
i ted (69), 7h observed in their letter that the present practice 
.' | constituted a departure from the precedent of the 
ceremonials of arrival and departure during the Royal visit of 1875, 
aud Government were requested to revert to the old practice of inviting the 
President of the Corporation on the occasion Of the arrival of Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales as well as on similar oecasions in 
future. A formal acknowledgment of this letter dated the 28rd Oetober was 
sent to the President by the Chief Secretary to Government. Onthe 50th 
October Mr. R. P. Masani on behalf of the Municipal Secretary forwarded 
to the Private Secretary to His Excellency the Governor a copy of the letter 
of the 14th October requesting him to -place the correspondence on the 
subject before His Excellency. ‘T'wo days later, 4. ¢., on the 3st’ November, 
‘Government issued the notification regarding the arrival of Their Royal 


. 
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Highnesses, The names of the President of the Corporation, the Municipal 
Commissioner and the Sheriff of Bombay were not included therein among 
the high officers invited to receive Their Royal Highnesses at the Bandar. An 
urgent meeting of the Corporation was thereupon convened on the 6th instant 
by Sir Pherozeshah Mehta to consider the matter. After some discussion it 
was resolved by a majority of 26 against 16 votes to conduct the proceedings 
of the meeting with closed doors. The object was to enable the speakers to 
express their views on the subject without any resorve. ‘The reporters as well 
as the spectators in the gallery having left tle hall, Sir P. M, Mehta explained 
the object for which the meeting had been convened and strongly protested 
against the departure made by Government trom the precedent of 1875 in not 
inviting the President of the Municipality, the Municipal Commissioner and 
the Sheriff of Bombay to take part in the ceremonial reception of Their Royal 
Highnesses atthe Bandar. He was aware, he said, that latterly it had not been 
the practice to invite the President of the Municipality on the occasion 
of the arrival and departure of Viceroys and Governors, but an omission of this 
kind on such a unique and important occasion as the visit to India of tie Heir- 
apparent to the British throne was nothing short of culpable. He was fighting 
for the rights of the Corporation. It made no difference to him personally 
whether the President as such was invited or not, inasmuch as in-his capacity as 
Additional Member of the Legislative Council he (the speaker) would in 
any case take part in the ceremonial reception of Their Royal Highnesses, 
He had convened this meeting, as the question affected the dignity of the 
Corporation and as it was desirable that he should act in concert with 
his colleagues in protesting against the treatment they had received at 
the hands of Government. \Sir Pherozeshah further objected to the 
arrangements in counection with the seating accommodation provided for 
the Corporation at thé Bandar. ‘The space reserved for the Corporation 
was behind the shamiana provided for guests invited from other parts of the 
Presidency. ‘This was very objectionable. The city occupied the premier 
position inthe Presidency, and as such its representatives should have been 
allotted front seats and not shoved on to the rear. Sir Bhalchandra 
Krishna spoke in the same strain and suggested that the Corporation should 


submit a respectful protest to Government in the matter, Mr, James Mac- 


Donald observed that when he was President of the Corporation he had raised 
an informal objection against the exclusion of the President from ceremonial 
receptions on the occasion of the arrival and departure of Viceroys and Gover- 
nors. If they submitted a unanimous protest to Government, he was sure 
the rights of the Corporation would be recognised. Mr, Ibrahim Rahim- 
tulla contended that the President, the Commissioner and the Sheriff formed 
the three principal representatives of the city, and that the greatest importance 
should be attached to their presence on such oceasions. He suggested that a 
deputation consisting of the President, the Municipal Commissioner aud the 
Secretary should wait upon Government t9 express the feelings of the Corporation 
in the matter. Mr. Manmohandas Ramji thought that after the reply of Gov- 
ernment to their letter of the L4th October it would not be dignified on the part 
of the Corporation to approach Government once more on the subject. 
Mr. Dwarkadas Dharamsi took the same view. Mr. Harrison, Accountant 
General, said he did not hold a brief for Government, but so far as he could 
see, the exclusion of the city’s representatives from the reception was due 
to no-more serious reason than want of space, Government, he thougit, had 
endeavoured to make the most convenient arrangements and to assign to every 
person his right place. ‘There was no intention on their part to lower the 
dignity of the Corporation. The idea which they appeared to have kept in 
view was that a welcome to Their Koyal Highnesses should be first accorded by 
the representatives of the Presidency, ¢.¢., the Native Chiefs, Sardars and high 
officials, and afterwards by the city’s representatives, ¢.e., the Corporation and 
the general public represented by the 4,000 spectators admitted to the enclosure. 
Hence it was that the space allotted to the latter was behind the shamiana provided 
for the former. In the opinion of the speaker, however, the view taken by 
Government of the relative position of the City and the Presidency wasa 
mistaken one, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta remarked that as Bombay formed 
by far the most important. part of the Presidency, its representatives 
should be given precedence over representatives from the rest of the Presidency. 
Mr. Dinshah E, Wachha remarked that India had for some time past been 
under the influence of an evil destiny of which the action of Government 
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Dr, Katrak, Mr. Baptista; Dr. Sukhia and Dr. Lilaunwala also took 
discussion 


mdeér discussion was the latest’ symptom. He opined that as Government did 
bt ware to accord suitable honour to the first citizen of Bombay, the latter 
juld be consulting his own dignity if he kept away from the formal reception. 
part in 
the disc . The Municipal Commissioner then made a pithy speech in the 
course of which he remarked that it was necessary to submit a strong protest to 
Government with a view to maintain the dignity of the Corporation, The 
explanation given by Mr. Harrison of the attitude of Government was, in his 
opinion, not satisfactory. Looking to the eagerness and enthusiasm which had 
been displayed by the city and its Corporation in welcoming Their Royal 
ighnesses, it would not be surprising if some irritation were produced in the 
ublic mind owing to the exclusion of the President from the formal reception. 

finding that his name was omitted in the Government notification, he 
(the speaker) personally went to the Secretariat to make a complaint in the 
matter, but he was told that only officials up toa certain rank had been 
invited and that the names of those who held a lower position had been struck off. 
However that might be, there was no question that Bombay being the first city 
in India, it was incumbent upon them to make a strong stand for a prominent 
position being assigned to the President of the Corporation and the Municipal 
Commissioner in the ceremony of welcoming Their Royal Higbnesses at the 
Bandar. It was not necessary, he thought, to send a deputation to Government ; 
the purpose could be as well served by submitting a representation. He was 
sure it was not the intention of Government to lower the dignity of the 
Corporation. The omission was due to inadvertence, and if the attention of 
Government were drawn thereto, he had no doubt that it would be rectified. 
A resolution was unanimously passed authorising the President to submit a 
representation to Government expressing the views of the Corporation on 
the subject. (The Gujarati dailies give a report of’a subsequent meeting of 
the Corporation held on the 8th November at which Sir Pherozeshah Mehta 
is-said to have announced that the Corporation’s representation had been 
disposed of by Government in a most gratifying manner. Sir Pherozeshah 
said that he had an interview on the subject with the Honourable 
Mr. Edgerley, who frankly explained the circumstances under which 
the notification was issued. From the papers he had gone through he was 
quite satisfied that Government had not the slightest intention of insulting, or 
lowering the dignity of, the Corporation, Sir Pherozeshah then read extracts from 
the reply of Government to the Corporation’s letter and stated that Government 
had met the wishes of the Corporation in a most liberal spirit and permitted 
the President of the Municipality, the Municipal Commissioner and the Sheriff 
to be present at the ceremonial reception of ‘Their Royal Highnesses at the 
steps of the bandar. Mr. Jehangir Petit pointed out that no mention was made 
of the matter in the Government’s reply. Sir Pherozeshah explained that he 
had talked over the matter with the Honourable Mr, Edgerley, and that 
owing to pressure of time it was not possible to issue a supplementary 
notification. Mr. Edgerley, however, had promised during the interview 
to lay the wish of the Corporation before His Excellency the Governor for 
orders and to communicate the result to Sir Pherozeshah by telephone or tele- 
gram before the meeting of the Corporation commenced. Accordingly Mr. 
Edgerley had just telephoned to him that the three officials would be allowed 
to be present at the ceremonial reception at the steps of the bandar, Sir 
Pherozeshah wound up by expressing the Corporation’s thankfulness to Gov- 
ernment for the satisfactory ending of the whole affair. Several members 
having expressed satisfaction at the reply of Government, the proceedings 
terminated. | 3 


52. The Bombay Samdchdr gives reports of two more swadeshi meetings 
| _ held in Bombay, one at’ Pydhowni under the presi- 
Pi topennd Pe "dency of Mr, Girdharrai Vaikunthrai Majmudar, and 
2 ashes Samdchér (65), the other at the Fort Free Reading Room and Library 
7th Nov.; Sénj Vartamdn - under the presidency of Rao Bahadur Vasanji Khimiji. 
(90), 7th Nov.; Jém-e- The meetings are said to have been held under the 
pee (48 Ne ge eae auspices of the Anand Bhuvan Club and the Aryan 
Nov.; Praja Bandhu (38), Social Union respectively. The usual resolutions 
4th Nov. are said to have been passed at both the meetings. 
PUES So Ser ‘. [Phe native papers of the week give reports of similar 
gs at Karéchi, Ahmedabad, Umergaum, Atarsumba (Baroda), Sarkhe}, 
ppur, Jodia (Kathidwér) and other places.] ™ a 
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53, The Kal publishes brief accounts of meetings held at various places 
such as Sinnar (Nasik), Pandharpur, Raichur, Inda- 
_ pur, &e., in connection with the swadeshi movement. 
joceal Veae (461) = The paper understands that efforts are being made at 
Nov. ; Kesart (128), 7th Noy. Sholapur to start new cotton mills and expand those 
already existing. It-further learns that it is under 
contemplation to start an oil press in Khdandesh, 
Pledges for boycotting foreign piece-goods and other manufactures are reported 
to have been taken at some of these meetings. One Narayen Vaman Barve is 
said to have delivered lectures on the swadeshi movement at Pandharpur, 
while Mr. Krishnaji Abaji Guruji to have toured in the Khed Taluka 
of the Poona District for over a month with a view to popularise the 
movement among the masses. {The Shri Sardesdi Vijaya gives an account 
of a swadeshi meeting held at Savantvadi on 2nd November, at which the 
local traders are said to have taken pledges not to order foreign plece-goods 
for sale in their shops. ‘Those who violate this pledge, it is said, will be fined 
to the extent of one-fourth of the price of the articles sold by them. The paper 
considers the day of the meeting as a red-letter day in the annals of Savant- 
vidi. The Kesari writes:—A meeting of the students who appeared for the 
Matriculation this year at the Poona Centre was held last Saturday. Messrs. 
Tilak, Paranjpe and Bhopatkar made speeches explaining what the duty of 
students towards the swadesht movement was and in what manner they could 
help the movement. ‘The proceedings lasted two hours, and tho number of 
students assembled at the meeting was about two thousand and a half. ] 


54, ‘A swadesht meeting under the presidency of Mr. Tirthdas Chandu- 
mae mal was held in the Cloth Market Hall, Karachi, on 
eat fe roy Fak Friday, the 3rd instant, at9 pM. The meeting was 
mg ai micte (©), 9th convened at the instance of she Lokamal Chelaram. 
Quite a goodly number of people were present, many 
of them being merchants. The object of the meeting as explained. was to 
ascertain the views of those assembled in the Hall with regard to swadeshism 
preparatory to convening a public meeting. Most of those who attended the 
meeting expressed their Willingness to join swadeshism. Pledges were thereupon 
taken and a committee formed out of those who had given the pledges. A 
meeting of the committee has again been called on Monday, the 6th instant, to 
consider questions of detail. It i is, however, the anxious desire of some of the 
members of the committee to start at once an emporium of swadeshi goods. 
This, we hope, will soon be an accomplished fact. ‘The committee includes 
amongst its members men of all professions to represent all classes of people. 
We wish the mosement every success. 


55. “We are gladto note that the swadeshi movement bids fair to 
flourish in our midst, A meeting was held at the 
hants (3%), Fem Favs instance. of Shet Lokumal Chelaram last Friday 
evening at the Cloth Market Hall, when Mr, Tiruthdas Chandumal was in 
the chair. The meeting was fairly attended, the merchants being in the 
majority. A committee was appointed to take steps for furthering this move- 
ment in Karachi, The utmost enthusiasm prevailed at the meeting. Pledges 
for cordially supporting’the movement were readily taken by many of those 
present,” 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 16th November 1906. 


* Reported in acwance, 
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CONFIDENTIAL. } 


| No, 46 oF 1905. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 


action, if any, is being taken; and, ifthe facts alleged are incorrect, what Is 


believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 
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No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
- cilahions sick pine 
< : aaa oe 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian _...} Bombay,,, | Weekly «.. ...| EH. J. de Abrao ; East Indian; 42 oo ove 800 
2 | Cosmopolitan Review J Dey. wes eee} Monthly... ...| Sayyad Ibrahim Sayyad Ahmed ; Muhammadan 480 
(Konkani); 28. 
3 | Daily Telegraph and) Poona ... flee eos| JOSeph Lewis ; ; Englishman; 49; formerly 550 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
4 | East and West Bombay... »»-| Monthiy eee .| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabari; Parsi; 52; J.P.) 1,000 
5 | Indian Social Reformer «.| Do. ; »oe| Weekly ... ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Br4hman ; 37 500 
6 | Indian Spectator, Voice of Do. ... ee .| Behramji Merw4nji Malabari; P4rsi; 652;| 1,000 
India and Champion. J.P. : 
7 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. oe -eo| Monthly eoe| John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer sen 800 
8 | Karachi Chronicle Karachi .. .o+| Weekly ... «| Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana); 51 400 
9 | K&thidwadr Times .| Rajkot ves| Daily * «. .».| Pratapr4éi  Udeshankar,  B.A.; Hindu 200 
| (Nagar) ; 38. 
10 | Mahrat ta... ...| Poona .., ...| Weekly... ---| Narsinh Chint@man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;} 1,000 
: Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman); 31. 
11 | Men and Women of India.) Bombay ... | Monthly one — Havhes Ratn@gar; Parsi; 40; and 500 
ughes 
12 | Oriental Review cat: 2 Sen wo.| Weekly eee mee & F Rustomji ; Pérsi ; 35 pie a ee 400 
13. | Parsi eee ae ue »o»| Mouthly ---| Jehangir Sor#bji Talaya4rkhan; Parsi; 80  ...; 1,000 
14 | Phenix ... van .«-| Karachi... .».| Bi-weekly »..| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 52 ..| 350 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ... wet Daily a0 ee:| Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 49... ote oce 100 
and Military Gazette. | 
16 | Railway Times ..| Bombay... +) Weekly ... ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 43 ..{ 1,000 
17 Sind Gazette see ees Karachi eee ses Bi-week ly eee Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ; 4l eee 500 
18 |Sind Journal (formerly, Hyderabad ci Weekly ... | e«»| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 864 
ae Hyderabad Jour-' | 39. 
na 
19 | Sind Times see ...| Karachi ... see, Bi-weekly -»/ Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 88 __... 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. ) 
20 | Arya Prakash .. ee} Bombay eve ve Weekly ... .| Dr. Kaliandas Jaikisondéis Des4i, B.A., L.M.| 1,000 
& S.; Hindu (Lad Bania); 30. 
91 | Bh4rat Prakash ... .| Baroda ... od Do. — ove | Néndlél Chhotalal ; Hindu (Bania); 22 ees} 1,000 
92 | Coronation Advertiser .,.| Ahmedabad Dy. ses 22 menos Pranjiwandis Shethna; Hindu 725 
nia) ; 30. 
93 3 Evening J Ame eoe coe Bombay e080 eee Daily eee <ee Jehangir Behr@mji Marzb4n ; ; Parsi ; 54, - T,000 
94 | Gujardti ... see an ae ie »-| Weekly ... ove Iehhérém Surajrém Desai; Hindu (Surtij 4,500 
ania); 51. 
95 | Gujarat Mitr’... ade} SUTRAS ace vee] Doo ase one Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi ; 45 ane cee 700 
26 Gujarati Punch .., ooo} Ahmedabad eee, Do. - ces ---| Somal4l Mangaldas Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 850 
27 Hindi Punch ere eee Bombay eee Do. ese -o° Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 45 eee 800 
93 |Jdm-e-Jamshed w. of Do. «ww. «| Daily, .. — ...| Jehangir Behramji Marzh4n ; Parsi; 54 3,000 
99 | KMaiser-i-Hind .,. » ..| Dow o va] Weekly nee .».| Framji C owasji Mehta; Parsi; 54... ooo} 2,900 
0 Karachi SamAchar eo} Kardchi... Do. eve pus *(Mavathe — Malvankar ; Hind 100 
aratha) ; 81. 
93 | Kathidwdér News... ..] Rajkot .. «| Do» «6 «| Jamshedji-Fraémji; Pérsi; 42... .. J 400 
39 | Kathidwdr Times | Do. ... © ++| Bi-weekly ove go rae Jayashavkar ; Hindu (N&gar Brah-| 600 
man); 3 
93 | Praja Bandhu ... ...| Ahmedabad _...| Weekly ... .».| dethalél Umedrdm; Hindu (Mewdda Brah-| 1,100 
, {| tan); 39. : 
94 | Rast Goftér .s ~~ owe | Bombay | Dor se ove] PAllonji Barjorji Deséi ; Parsi; 52 ... vet | 1,550 
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Tie Potties __ Hallion, Name, caste and age of Editor, Ciroale- 
tosh? ; re PoP | , : | 
Bombay... w.| Fortnightly ...| Keshavl4l Harivithald4s ; Hindu (Das Shrim4li 
Bania); 39. | 
oes} BATOdA ove »».| Weekly... sah MéneklAl Ambirém Doctor; Hindu (Bania) ; 26.) -- 4,200 
eee Surat eee ee Do. eee eee | Umedram Nagindas D&y4bhaii ; Hindu 
(Bania) ; 25. 
| 
eee Bombay tee tee Weekly are eee Saddahiv Vishvanath ed Hindu 00 
(Chitpdwan Bréhman) ; 2 
«| Poona ... wit’ Dov - ove ree| Waman Govind S4pkar; Hinda (Deshastha 500 
Brahman); 47. 
a needs a oe r».| Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott... see e 625 
Dnydn Prakésh ... ...{Poona ...  ...| Daily ..  ... Hari N&rfyan Apte;- Hindu (Chitpiwan| 260 
Brahman); 38. 
Dny4n Prakash ... ie. ae. wee -»-| Weekly ... Pre Do. Do. oot . 30 
Indu Prakdsh ... -»-| Bombay... i ae ...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 
: | Manager bein ng Damodar Savldram Yande; 
Hindu F(Maré a) ; 39. 
Maritha Deen Bandhu ,,.| Kolh&pur ...| Weekly ... ..., Jagannath Raghunath Ajgaonkar; Hindu 850 
(Saraswat Brahman); 24. 
Native Opinion ... »».| Bombay... | DO. sn ev| Vinfyak B4lkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 500 
wan Brdhman); 33. 
Samarth .., eee ees} Kolh&pur a Sh oe 08 | Vindyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 750 
Brahman); 36. 
Shri Saydji Vijay »».| Bombay... oe eee vee wr oes Sévléram Yande; Hindu (Maratha);} 4,000 
39 
Subodh Patrika 06 I ee eo Met Seger ee, Dwarkanith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
30. 
Sudhdrak 2. ss | Poona .., se] Doe ... ose] Win&yak Rémchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu Ohit- 1,700 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 
Udyamotkarsha ...| Bombay... —...| Monthly... .-.| Ganesh gl Joshi; Hindu ( Deshastha 600 
Brahman) ; 
ANGLO-PoRTUGUESE. 
O Anglo-Lusitano »s.| Bombay ee ...| Weekly... «| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese; 46 ... vee, 900 
OQ Bombaense _... 2 oS | aa me eee ...| A. Gomes; Goanese; 44... an i | 1,000 
ANGLO-SrnpI. 
Al-Haq ... bot | Hyderabad! Weekly.., ...| (1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatallah,} 1,600 
(Bind), B.A., LL.B. 
(2) Sindhi—Abdu] Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 
Prabhat ... ate eh ...| Bi-weekly ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 42 bos 45) 
Se Oe ...| Sukkur (Sind) ...) Weekly ...| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja) ; ooo} 1,000 
Anaio-Urpv. 
Muslim Herald .-| Bombayees oaely. .. ...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;} 1,100 
Muhammadan ; ol. | 
_ Evouiss, Mara’THI AND 
GusaRa'TI. : : 
Baroda Vateal ... ve.| Baroda s »-.| Weekly ... »».| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 71 ,100 
Hind Vijaya eee eee Do. eee eee Do. tee eee a. “ae Shah ; Hindu (Shriwak 600 
Bania) ; 
Ena@uisn, Marita anp 
| KAw 
«| Weekly ... _ or Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 300 
yat . 
wort DO see nee Anndjt Go Jorébur; Hindu (Deshasth 800 
bse Vaishnay man) ; 43, 
% Arar : Sta: . } | 
2 Bete eH | 
Weekly... | ...| Lawrence Dantos DeSouza; Christian (Goa-} 1,000 
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Aryavir eee 
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Deshi Mitra 


Din Mani ... 
Dnyanottejak 


| Friend of India 
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| Hitechchhu 


'divadaya ... 


Kaira Times 
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| Kathidwar Sam4ch4r 
| Khedut eee soe 


| Loka Mitra 


| Mahi K4ntha Gazette 


GUJARA'TI. 
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: Punch Dand 


Samsher Bahadur... 
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wicks, 
1 Sind Vartaméa 


Surat Akhbar 
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oon 1488-2 


Pandit  ... 


| Svacesh Bandhu 


HiInpi. 


| Sanj Vartam4n ... 


7 Sharman Samachar 


Gutch Kathi4war Varta- 


2 88 


Shri Venkateshvar Samé4- 
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.| Nath4l4l Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathur Kayastha 
.| Chhotalal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42... 


.| Ratanshaw Framji Ach@ria ; Parsi; 29 ove 


.| Kahandas 


|Jadurdm Shdmji Dave; Hindu (Audich) 
Brahman). 

Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 
man); 44. 


.| Rustamji Jimaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 56... ‘a 


| Shambhun4th Sharma; Hindu;45 os 
Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Négar| 


r 


K4zi Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan}; 
39. 

Nan4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi; 48 ous 

Krishnardo Mangeshrfo Fadnis; Hindu 
(Shenvi Br4hman) ; 30. 

Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.; 
P4rsi ; 35. 

Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 


Kshatriya) ; 23. 
Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi; 50 ... ins 


Kalidas Motiram ... ae sii ay wéie 


Maganlél Kikaébhai ; Hindu (Shrawak) ; 36... 
Bania) ; 26.. 


Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitp4awan 
Brahman) ; 5. 


K dlidds Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 46 ... aes 


Dhirajrém Dalpatrém Vaid; Hindu (Andich 
Brahman); 36. 


Anopsi M4neckl4l Des#i; Hindu (Visa Srimali 
Bania) ; 36. 

Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad| 

Shravak Bania) ; £5. 


Dulabhram R } ; Hindu (Jain). ove 

Kaikhosru Mdanekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A; 
P4rsi ; 35. 

Motilal Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
Brahman); 465. 


Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 
SI. 

Vy4s Jivanlal Chhaganl4l ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 
25. 

Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 45 si iis 


Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa bide 


38. 

Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 
43. 

Savaibhai Raichand; Hindu (Jain); §2 vr 


Messrs. Ardeshir & Co, Partners being— 
(1) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; P4rsi; 
38 


(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. 

Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohana); 39... 
Phirozshih Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49... ie 
Hindu 


Anopram Maneklal Visashrim4li; 


(Shravak); 36. 


Govindrao Gangd4ram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 
j4ri) ; 43; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 32. 
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| Where Pablished. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
i =| AN ess} Hubli... ..-| Weekly ... ..| Madhavanand Saraswati; Hindu (Deshasth 104 
oo 9B TT Digs oa wh éi oe weet  DOe ave e pa lap Basrimarad; Hindu i 
di bisa Koo eee Stare, 
“diva 09 | Karnatek Vritta... ...| Dharwar wel = DO. eee * es) (1) Shivram Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu) 825 
on a (Karh4da Bréhman) ; 34, 
; (2) Ann&charya Béldchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
; eee pat (Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 
100 | Lok& Bandhv es... ee} Do, cee peel Os ses ...| Gurur@éo R4gtavendra Mamd4apur; Hindr 300 
; (Deshasth Brahman); 41. 
101 | Loka Mitri wee «=i Haveri (Dhér-| Do. ..  ...|Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
| | Brahman) ; 28. 
an 102 | R4jahanss... eos —— ee] Dharwar eee| DO. oe | o| Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 100 
Tae ee | h4de Brahiian); 41. 
3 (103 | Rasik Ranjini ...  ...;Gadag .. «| Do .,, | Gaurishankar Ramprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
| Bra@hman); 41. 
ManriTat. | 
104 | Arunodaya ast ...| Théna ... »+| Weekly ... a Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 615 
Brahman); 23. 
106 | A’rydvart ... js «os| Dhulia ... me Do. «ee es} Ramchandra Krishna Thombre ; Hindu (De- 300 
| | shasth Yajurvedi Br&hman); 34. 
106 | Bakul ae iol --| Ratadgt im: an: ve Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 27... 500 
107 | Bhéla sbi Be 2 EeOes és ves! Tri-monthly ...| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 900 
| Hindu (Karh4da Brihman); 30. 
108 | Belgaum Samifchér ...| Belgaum... .«e| Weekly ... vel Hari Bhik4ji Sdmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ;|300—400 
7 | 41. 
109 | Bhu’t ‘at Soi .»-| Bombay 1 Be ...| Anandrao Rdmehandra Dharadhar; Hindu 1,500 
| : > (Pathare Prabhu); 42. 
~ 110 Brahmodays. ove ooo} Mah4d ... «| Fortnightly ...| Narayan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karhada a 
| Brahman). | 
111 | Chandrak4nt oe .«-| Chikodi ... | Weekly .,.. ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
pawen Brahman) ; 40. 
112 Chandrodaya ave -.| Chiplan ... re ee ee ...| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan 975 
Brahman); 40. 
113 | Chikitsak ... ote »»| Belgaum tae ...| Abaji Ramchandra SAvant ; Hindu (Maratha); 1,000 
| 42. : 
114 | Dakshin Vritta ... ...| Kolhapur ee Ba. ane .»-| Saddéshiv Vithal Parasnavis ; Hindu (Chandra- 100 
seniya K4ayastha Prabhu); 67. 
115 | Deshakdlavartam4n ...| Erandol ... it a ee . | Mah4dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
: | Brahman) ; 32. 
116 | Dharma ... cee 2 awe a. a ee -+| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,000 
one % : Brahman) ; 48. 7 
117 | Dherwir Vritta ... eee| Dharwar vee| a i .. | Saddshiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 600 
118 | Dnydn Sagar gp «>| Kolhapur a. a aie = bbe Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 350 
i : man); 41. 
119 | Granthamala - pak ...| Monthly | Vishnu Govind Bij&purkar, M.A.; Hindu 700 
(Deshastha Brahman); 41. 
120 | Hindu Punch be ye .» | Weekly wo eos| Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke;, Hindu(Chitpd4wan| 1,500 
: eg : Brahman); 38. 
| Bie Ad dorsh ss ..| Ahmednagar ... Mma ...| K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu “iii 280 
‘ , pawan Brahman); 52. 
; Jagadhitechchhu ... -ee| Poona... ot a ae oo Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitp4-} 2,000 
wan Brihman) ; 75. 
SagatsumAchér Sceemcene) RMD, cog og sep mR e--v9ee i ea Ba Rees” Binks (Kay ast 500 
: Prabhu); 41. | 
124 | Kal mM os ss| Poona ... ok ak ...| Shivrdém Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu! 6,400 
: | 3 ) wee gh te Brahman); 39. | | 
ed Kalpataru ... * .».| Sholapur aah 3: Ee ape «| Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 420 
| Bréhman); 46. gy 
Karmanuk on. vee} POONA~ os ia. oe fee ..| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpéwan) 4,100 
Brahman) ; 38. 
127 | Keral Kokil ve .--| Bombay... ...| Monthly 4} Ts = Athle; Hindu (Karhdda} 2,000 
| . man); 49. 
128 : Kesari__... “ae oof FOOMA ... .e.| Weekly oc ...; B&l Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu} 17,500 
= (Chitpawan Brahman); 48. 
| Khandesh Chitragupta...| Dbulia ... ..., Do. .. 9 os —. ea Hindu (Deshasth 300 
: | rahman) ; 26. 
i ioe, ae Eee ..:| Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth 600 
| Brahman) ; 39. | 
oe} Kumthases te Do. eee oT) eesese ove 
: eee Tdsgaon... eee Do. eee eee nm med Hindu (Chitpdwan en 200 
et ce 7 | », Man); age vo. 
: ‘swe ve Vengurla = ws] «dD... ~—...| BAmkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud| 80 


Brdbman); 27. 
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184 pireees sil wi cee | NA&sik eee ses] Weekly ooo ...| Gang@dbar Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
| | Brahman) ; 27. 
135 | Madhukar ... sue »».| Belgaum ¥i Do. we 


136 | Mahdrdshtra Vritta  ..| Satara ..., — a a oes es Babaéji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 1650 
| 38. 

187 | Moda Vritta _... soo] WEE os soo] Doo coe ..| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 
: Brahman) ; 48. 


188 | Mumbai Punch ... .»-| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly ...| Anandrao Balkrishna © sexonkde Hindu (Gand 100 
| giri). Saraswat Brahman); 30. 


139 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay..: sic] DGUY ce .6| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 1,650 
pawan Brahman) ; 43. 


140 ) Mumbai Vaibhav yok Se Say ...| Weekly ... coe Do. : do. 


141 | Nagar Samfchér... --.| Ahmednagar ,,.| Do 4. ...| Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 24. 200 


142 | Nésik Vritta ......|Ndsik ... ....| Do. ..  ...| Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp4wan 450 
| Brahman) ; 28. 


143 | Nyay Sindhu __,., | Ahmednagar ...| Do... ».| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| Bréhman); 31. 


144 | Pandhari Mitra ... ee} Pandharpur ....{_—~ Do. 


; 


ba eo} Govind Sakhdram Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 109 
Brahman) ; 42. 


145 | Parikshak... - ... -o-| Belgaum vce] DO. ‘000 »eo| Vaman Rémchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 300 


wat Brahman). 


146 | Poona Vaibhav ... ses] POOTR =... a ae ae ,..| Ganesh Mab&adev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
Brahman) + 36. 


147 | Prabodh Chandrika ..+| Jalgaon ... | Do. .. —.,.| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
: Brahman) ; 39. | 

148 | Prakash ... i occ] RURER . see soak Se Sele »ee| Ganesh Ballal Phans@lkar; Hindu (Karh4da 500 
Brahman); 382, 
149 | Pratod ... ee .«+| Islampur ek Se)” ee ..| Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu (Karhddaz00 —360 
: Brahman) ; 23. 

150 | Réghav Bhushan... cast WO ss ee: wea ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 


151 | Satya Mitra oe ves M4legaon om oe hee ...| Balchand Hirachand; Hindu (Gujar4ti Jain) ; 200 
26. 
152 | Satya Sadan bad - Alibag ... ee! ee ad Raoji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdh- 150 


man); 53. 
153 | Satya Shodhak ... woo} Ratnagiri .| Do. ... | «| Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu .(Chitpdwan 950 
154 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari. 


Brahman) ; 60. 
Poona ... ...| Fortnightly — ...; Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 300 
buddhi; Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman). Real 


| Editor :— Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 45. 
155 | Sholapur Samachar ees} Sholapur ...| Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kaméti) ; 46 one 400 
156 | Shrigonda Vritta... ...| Shrigonda ct af ...| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan, (Shaikh) ; 150 
44. 
157 | Shri Shéhu eee vee Sdtdra se oct Doron ~e ‘om. rg Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 100 
man 2 


158 | Shubh Suchak .... ee oe »| Do. se «e-| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 160 

| | Brahman); 61. 

159 | Sumant .... a pect RATA . cos aa Dit. eee} Mahddev Démodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 

_ |. shasth Brahman); 33. 

160 | Vidya Vilas sie -ee| Kolhapur ..s| Bi-weekly cas vo mang if Gokhale ; ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 

| réiman l 

Sees Wee gts os ...| Bombay... «| Weekly... ~..., Balkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hinda (Chitp4- 500 

| ioe -| wan Brahman); 35. 

162 | Vividh Dnyan Vistir ...) Do. os ...| Monthly... eee} (13 seh Balkrishna Nadkarni eve ses 600 

| : |(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath j#Moramkar; 

: Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). ) 

| Wai ss nee ooo| Weekly ... ...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 

! | pawan Brahman) ; 51. 

164 | Vritta Sudha sw ooe| SAtArAa coe Sesh: A ae we} Laxman Vaman Khat4vkar ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 

Bre&hman) ; 38. 

200 | Nana Dadi Gund; Hindu (Deshasth | Brah- 500 

man) ; 39. 


163 Vrittas¢r eee eee 


165 Vydpari eee eee eee Poona eee eee Do. 


166 | Vy4pér Samdchér... --.| Ahmednagar...) Do, ... — «+| Rutunchand Punamehand Mutha Hindu (Mar-| 1,200 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Urpv. 


* 


Ajaibat-i-Bambai eee 
Bombay Punch Bahddur ... 
J&m-i-Jah4nonuma ove 
Sultdn-ul- Akhbar. ses 
Tohfa-i-Decean ... -« 


GusaRa’TI AND HINDI. 


Jain eee eee eee 


Mana’rHL AND Ka'NARESE. 


PortuGcoEsE-KoNnxKANI. 


A Luz | sie iia cua 


Hyderabad (Simd). 
Karachi... ove 

aa oe 
Shikérpur oe 


Bombay... iis 


Poona ... oot 


Ahmedabad... 


Bagalkot eee 


Bombay... ces 


Monthly 


Weekly ... 


Daily <oe 


Weekly oor 


Weekly 


Weekly cas 


Weekly. 


_— walad Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
Hakim Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 
Térfchand Tahilsing ; Hindu(Amil); 20... 


Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 38 _... 
Asaumal Reghumal ; Hindu (Lohana); 42 «+. 
Chel4éram M4nghirmal ; Hindu (Luh4 na); 40, 


Mahamad Ali 
(Sunni); 32, 


Hakim, Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Anvar Ali; Muhammadan 


Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 
Muhammadan. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Shaik Abdulla walad Shaik Mahomed ; Muham- 
madan (Shaik); 31. 


—— Fatechand K4rbhari; Hindu (Jain) ; 
hy. & 


Baniao Trimbak Kerur; 


Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman, Smarta) ; 82. 


Antone Fernandes; Goanese; 23 are ali 


2,000 
5,000 

50 
1,000 


250 


1,400 


150 


Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


in italics. 


-B The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Reporé in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 


list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S/f[ or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (3{] = w in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 


in Arunodaya or the well-known Mira, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


=D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies fublishec of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
Ko, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age cf Editor. 
om : . 
AneLo-MaRa’THL, 
| 
374 | Christian Citizen ... scot COOMA ce .««| Monthly... se Bhaskar Nandji Kotak; Native Christian ; 
) | , 
46a | Sardes4i Vijaya ... .. SAvantvidi | Weekly ... | Vishnu Vdéman Thakur; Hindu (Karhadp, 
Bréhman) ; 56. | 
Mapa THI. 
Brdhman); 36, 
HinDI. | 
964 | Shri Dnyansagar Samé4-| Bombay...  ..-/ Monthly... ave jain 
char. 
‘: : The publieation of Nos. 38, 44, 50, 88, 89, 101, 114 and 152 has been temporarily suspended, 
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Potitées:and the Public .Administratéon. 


1. “Phe reception of the ‘Prince and :Prineess of Wales at the Gate of | 


India, the Corporation address and the .Prince’s reply, 
the laying of the Foundation Stone of the Museum and 


the ceremonies connected with the laying of the first 


Complaint about the Royal 
| beg in Bombay not 
ing sufficicntly grand and 


impressive. stone of the Alexandra Docks were all carried out. with 
. _— Review (12), 15th great success. But the first procession through the 


City? It was poor and disappointing. It might 
easily have been better, and that is why we regret the poverty and dis- 
appointment which marked a great historical movement. . Lord Lamington’s 
Government have done so many things well that we felt sure His Excellency 
and those who form his Government could have had liftle share in organizing 
a pageant which was meant to impress the classes and masses alike with. 
the splendour and greatness of the Empire, but which degenerated into a 
second hand show of sweating so!diers and jaded horses.......... We | pitied 
the poor Hussars and Artillepymen, who were called out in the full blaze 
of the noonday sun to form a procession which was taken all the way to 
Government House, Malabar Hill, and were then made to form the Viceroy’s 
escort from Government House to Apollo Bandar. ..... We should like to know 
why thjs double duty was cast upon them. We ask the King’s chosen and 
trusted representatives in this land whether it was a proper thing. that the King- 
Emperor’s son and daughter-in-law, whose visit and reception were the event of 
the day, should be served with only a second and faded edition of the pomp and 
pageantry of which the first and fresh edition was reserved for the Viceroy ? 
Was it right that the Viceroy should have the first meal and the 
Prince of Wales a cold collation from the same dishes that were served before His 
Excellency ?......... And was it a wise thing on such an occasion to make the 
mailed fist the only emblem of British sovereignty ? Generals and Major- 
Generals, the staff and Hussars and Artillery, Rajkumars and Imperial Service 
Troops, Lancers and Queen’s Cavalrymen were no doubt properly there, but 
was this the only display proper to the occasion ? Where were the Rajas and 
Feudatories and their retinues? Where the Governor and his Councillors? 
The Commissioners and Secretaries—the Politicals and Civilians? Where were 
the leaders of our community, our Shethias and Mahajans? Are not these fit, 
and appropriate accompaniments to a procession, welcoming and escorting to 
their home among us the Emperor’s son and daughter-in-law ? Were these 
not the proper and necessary parts of a great Royal pageant. What a pageant. 
of colour and richness and wealth and pomp and nobility and intellect and. 
power we could have easily formed !’’ : 


*2, “It is said of Julius Cassar that he went to a certain province, saw and 
conquered it. In words equally laconic it may be 


Doings of the Royal visit- recorded of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 


crs in Bombay and a plea for 


a member of: the Royal fa- 
mily being sent out as Viceroy 
of India. - ’ 

Gujarati (24), 19th Nov., 
Eng. cols. 


Princess of Wales, that they came to Bombay, saw it, 
and captivated the hearts of the entire population 
numbering at. present a million souls,.......... For the 


time that the Royal visitors were in their midst our 


citizens forgot their political affliction, and specially 
the scurvy manner in which the Political Secretary had originally contemplated 
to treat them ‘at the first day’s official reception. .They allowed their grievances 
to be thrust in the back ground. The feeling most dominant in their 
hearts: for the time was to show by outward demonstrations their deep 
affection for and attachment to the person and throne of their beloved 
King-Em weoe.eeees E'rom the very moment that the Prince and Princess 
put their fodt on the shores of beautiful Bombay they bewitched and 
captivated all hearts, The magnetic attraction was something marvellous, 
To the people they were the highest and most altruistic embodiment 
of what a great and omnipotent Monarchy should be. he ideal in the 
abstract was: concretely realised in ‘the persone of the grandchildren of 
Victoria the -Good,: the “Empress-Mother, who, whilst living, evoked most 
enthusisstically and spontaneously not only veneration, but deep affuctioa 
among ‘millions of her Indian :subjects........... The courteous demeanour, 
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s charming affability; andthe beautiful simplicity of. the Prince and his. 
yueenly Consort at once magnetised the people. It was the first conclusive 
evidence of the training and traditions which they had undergone and the 
lessons they ‘had learnt as to how to behave with the Indian people. These 


traits won the heart of Bombay. Literally, they were the subject of the 


highest praiseamong theni. Turn where you will, in, the market place or 
the square, in the humble hut or in the hall of. the princely merchant, 
in official or non-official circles, in church or pagoda, temple or mosque, 
in club or society, in this community or that, there was heard naught but 
a& symphony of praise, jubilant praise, for the son and daughter of Edward 
ne Great, as History has already emblazoned him on her page.... ........ 

ose who were privileged to hold an interview with them at Government 
House on the eve of their departure tell the same pleasing tale. The Honour- 
able Sir. P. M. Mehta, who was doubly privileged, in that he had a most 
gracious audience of both the Prince and Princess one after the other, 
returned only to emphasise in a remarkable degree the popular impression. 
He found the Prince most affable, talking with a freedom which was as 
agreeable as the information he possessed about India and the Indians was some- 
thing unique. And how gentle, amiable, and perfectly womanly did he find 
the Princess! What a delicate royal compliment both paid to the citizens of 
the first city in India by asking their first and most distinguished representative 
to inscribe his name in their Birthday book! Thus it was that the Prince and 
Princess came to Bombay, saw it, and conquered the hearts of the people 
as their illustrious parent had done thirty years ago!.......... ‘This visit has a 
deeper significance which needs to be pointed out on this occasion. By immemo- 
rial tradition and usage the idea of Kingship is held most sacred in India. It 
is associated with patriotism as much as with religion. The King is the very 
embodiment of both Church and State... ....... The religious sentiment raises 
him to the dignity of a mortal god on earth; while the political sentiment 
inculcates the sacred duty of loyalty and fidelity. ‘For my King and 
my country’ has not been an idle shibboleth in India. For ages past, 
it has had a living genuine significance about it. Centuries before the 
civilised, West emerged from its naked barbarism, Indians actively carried 
into practice this sentiment to reverence their King and to shed blood in his 
defence.......... Thus it is that Indians have submitted loyally to their foreign 
lords of whom the British are the latest. The beneticence of that rule, despite 
its many weeful deficiencies and defects, coupled with Western civilisa- 
tion and education, has strengthened more than ever the sentiment of reverence 
and profound respect for the Sovereign. ‘The long and marvellous reign of 
Queen. Victoria, emphasised the idea as it never was emphasised a thousand 
years before. Her great love for her Indian subjects made her the object of 
the most altruistic veneration, The millions who had never seen her conjured 
her as a Divine Figure. She was considered to have been designedly ordained 
by an all-wise Providense to spread her protecting gis over the childern of the 
soi]. This sentiment was deepened when she, out of her royal affection for the 
Indians, deputed her eldest son and Heir Apparent to the throne, our present 
King, to visit India thirty years ago...,...-..- It was the same affection and 
attachment for the noble house of the noble Queen Victoria, the Empress- 
Mother, which prompted the people to receive so cordially and with such warm 
enthusiasm her grandchildren. Thus it is that the Monarchy of England, so 
historica], and yearly growing in power and influences, has brought Indians closer 
and closer in unity with their rulers. They made a wide and marked distinction 
between their Sovereign and his children on the one hand, and the servants of 
the Sovereign, who administer the country, on the other. There is a growing 


feeling that much of the gulf now existing between the bureaucracy in India 


and the people of the land might be bridged over with some competent and 
capable scion of the Royal House of Victoria at the head of affairs in India. 
uch of the friction, much of the bitterness and much of the_ prevalent 

perity might then be easily removed, Better and more cordial relations 


VOuId signs of ‘insolence of office’ and autocratic autlio- 
rity which have been so painfully transparent these five years past. Aye, 
more; Indians under those circumstances would feel gonmfident that the Gov- 
oe oy 
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ernment of the countfy will be carried on fully and faithfully in the spirit 
of the gracious Proclamation of 1858 which it is the fashion-of some un- 
wise rulers, of' whom the departed Viceroy is the most prominent, to speak 
airily, as if it were so much waste paper; and the contentment and happiness 
of which they have been bereft these many years past would once more reign 
supreme in the land, with a hundred thousand expressions of vratitude to the 
Sovereign. -May the present visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales result 
in that happy event, so essential for the better welfare of the people and the 
permanence of the mighty British Indian Empire.” 


3. “ We offer our most sincere congratulations to Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim 


| and to Sir Sassoon J. David upon the great honour 
Honours conferred on cere that has been conferred upon them by His Majesty 
tain Bombay citizens and tha Kings? wey : .%, 
officers of Government by the King-Bmperor in commemoration of the visit of 
His Royal Highness the Their Imperial Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
Prince of Wales before leav- of Wales. Both these gentlemen deserved the 
ing Bombay. honour, for in various ways they have both contri- 

Oriental Review (12), 1oth eiae Sa tl ia df : 
Nov.; Bombay Samachar (65), ute O tne progress an ame of the City of 
15th Nov.; Akhtdr-i-Soudé- Bombay.......... Sir Currimbhoy’s charities are 
gar (63), 16th Nov.; Akhbar- munificent and unostentatious....... ise He has 
i-Lslam (62), I/th Nov.; established orphanages and schools and done much 
Sénj Vartaman (90), 14th f "HA. ' ; 
Nov. or the good of his people. His munificent generosity 

culminated in the gift of three lakhs of rupees for 

the Bombay Museum. Sir Currimbhoy has thus not only won the affection 
of his community, but also the esteem and regard of all the inhabitants of 
Bombay, and the honour the King-Emperor has conferred upon him is but a 
hall-mark of approbation and respect in which the only Bombay Muhammadan 
Knight is held by all classes and communities in this city. We 
have had occasions to differ strongly from, and oppose stoutly, Sir Sassoon 
J. David, but leaving those things behind we ‘press forward’ to congratulate 
the new Knight.......... Sir Sassoon is an estimable gentleman, kind-hearted 
and generous, always wishing to do well.......... He is as popular amongst 
Europeans as among Indians, and the news that he has been knighted has 
given satisfaction to all classes and communities: in Bombay.......... -If 
strenuousness Of activity, application and hard work entitle a man to public 
honours, the Honourable Mr. 8. W. Edgerley, C.I.E., deserves them, and 
the conferment of the honour of Knight Commander of the Royal Victorian 
Order upon him is well earned....... .« He has worked hard in drawing up the 
programme of the Royal visit to this city. He had to work by night 
and by day, conflicting interests had to be reconciled and difficulties 
unknown tv the public at large had to be overcome. He has played his 
part well, and he deserves the honour which has been conferred upon him.......... 
‘The honour of the fourth class of the Royal Victorian Order, which His Majesty 
the King-Emperor has conferred upon Mr. Herbert George Gell, Commissioner 
of Police, Bombay, in commemoration of the visit of Their Imperial High- 
nesses, has also given satisfaction to all classes and communities of Bombay; 
for no man, official or unofiicial, has.had to work tarder and has _ had 
greater responsibility thrown upon him than the Commissioner of Police.’’ 
| the Gujarati dailies express unstinted approval of the honours conferred 
.by His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales upon Sir 8S. W. Edgerley, 
Mr, Gell, Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim and Sir Sassoon J. David. They recognise 
that the programme of the Royal visit. was carried through without a hitch 
mainly owing to the tact and indefatigable exertions of the Chief 
Secretary, and that the excellence of the Police arrangements on the occasion 
‘was due to the energy and organising skill of the Commissioner of Police. Most 
of the papers observe that Mr, Gell deserved a much higher distinction thaa 
that conferred upon him by His Royal Highness. } 


4, ‘the divine right of Kings now subsists but in name, and if there still 
- be within us a glimmering of the reverential awe 
Outburst of loyalty and hig the Orientals regarded roy alty of old, the 
enthusiasm on the occasion luminous rays of education and civilisation have 
‘of the Royal Visit. = dispelled all lingering  vestigés thereof and royalty-is 
__ Rast Goftér (34), 12th as niuch human to us as we are liuman to ourselves, 
Nov., Eng. cols. _. °. How can we explain, then, the sight we witnessed on 
roy * 5 othe 9th of November,.as bundreds ‘and’ thousands 
inundated the streets to accord spontaneous homage and loyal greetings to their 
con 1654—4 
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future King-Emperor?...... Here was every man upon his legs, cheering lustil 
his wildest huzgas, as his heart beat and responded to the warmth of his 
feelings. And this he did because he knew that the rdyalty he adored 
was no mysterious being- from the Heavens, but a mortal like himself that 
took as much interest in” mundane affairs as he himself did, and whom 
Providence had placed in a unique position as the head of a nation of that 
governed them on the lines of justice and righteousness and had showered 
on them the blessings of peace and prosperity unknown in the history of 
their country. Here then we have the clue to the outburst of genuine 
enthusiasm and deep loyalty of which the city gave such an unmistakable 
demonstration while bidding welcome to the Royal couple on its first land- 
ing on the shores of India.......... That we have not been slow in our appre- 
ciation of the good which has been done to the country by the British must 
have been visible to any casual observer, who felt the pulse of the people as 
they congregated in thousands to offer their greetings on Thursday last. What 
a strength was here, what a latent power, what a bulwark lay in this surging 
mass of humanity, stronger and more invincible than the mightiest armament 
the greatest nation has ever placed before the world? May this armament 
be ever at the back of the nation that has after a hard-fought struggle brought 
peace and prosperity in a land that was ever perturbed by internecine troubles 
and perpetual warfare. The country was never more happy in the enjoyment 
of the blessings of liberty of thought and action, of prosperity and peace, 
never more enlightened by virtue of education and civilization, never more 
secure in the safety of life and property, never more confident in the admi- 
nistration of justice, never richer in its commerce, its industries and material 
prosperity, Let our countrymen give a most tangible and unmistakable 
evidence of their loyalty in appreciation of the immense good which the British 
rule has conferred upon theirland. Ingratitude is the least snortcoming in 
Indiancharacter. Let the Indians seize this opportunity to mark their sense of 
gratitude to those on whose good-will and grace their future greatness and 
prosperity depend, as it has done for the last hundred years and more.”’ 


5. “Educated Indians have not seldom been misunderstood or misre- 
Oriental Review (12), 15th presented, because they disdain the vulgar task of 
Nov.; Sultén-ul-Akhbér (176), bespattering the British rule with hollow and high- 
lith Nov.; bombay Punch gounding praise in season and out of season. They 
Bahddur (174), 13th Nov. know that they could afford the misunderstanding 
and the misrepresentation because their loyalty is deep and of superior worth 
as could be proved when the occasion came. Such an occasion has now 
presented itself, and we-challenge our detractors to say if in the fervour of 
feeling, in the display of deep-seated loyalty, in the enthusiasm of enlightened 
appreciation and in indefatigable endeavour to make Bombay’s reception of 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princes of Wales surpass all legitimate 
expectations, and exceptional in the harmony, unity and sustained zeal which 
characterised it, the better and the greater part was not that of those who 
represent and lead the educated Indians of the Western Presidency ? ......... 
For this dec p-seated and universal loyalty there are two causes. Firstly, th 
conviction that our Government is good. Secondly, the personal character 
of the Sovereigns in whose names and on whose behalf this country has been 
overned since the Mutiny........... Personal attachment to the occupant. 
of the Throne is our pleasure and our pride. In few countries—we are 
almost inciined to say that in no other country—in Europe is there such 
knitting together of loyalty to the Throne and attachment to the person of 
the Soverzign. ‘lhis is due entirely to the personal character of the revered 
and beloved Sovereign, who was our first Queen-Empress, and of her successor, 
the present King-Emperor, ‘The knowledge how largely we owe that Great 
Charter of our Rights and Liberties—-the Proclamation of 1858—to Her Majesty’s 
personal views and wishes is for educaed Indians almost a sacred possession....... 

“We have welcomed the King-Kmperor's son and heir with the feelings which 
‘such loyalty and personal attachment can alone engender and shall alone make 
durable, No portion of the Prince of Wales’ reply to the address of the 
‘Bombay Corporation has touched the hearts of the people of this Presidency, 
“and indeed of all India, so much as that in which His Royal Highness 
"emphasised the link of personal attachment that binds us ‘so closely to the 
 'Phrone.......... Long may the King-Emperor ruleoverus! And long may His 
Majesty’s son and heir live by his side—his hope and ours—the hope of an 
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united and ever-prosperous and ever-devoted Empire!” [The Sultdn-ut-Akhbdr 
and the Bombay Punch Bahddur express sentiments of enthusiastic joy and 
loyalty over the visit to India of Their Royal Highmnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. } 


6. ‘There are several features of the programme of the (ltoyal tour 
which cannot be purely accidental and which indicate 
Programme of the Royal an extremely narrow-minded political vision on the 
tour and the alleged boycott Hart of those who finally settled it. We wiil note 
of Marathas and Bengalis. , : 
Indu Prakésh (43), 13th these unsatisfactory features whilst yet Their Royal 
Nov., Eng. cols, Highnesses are amongst us. The three old and great 
Presidencies see the least of Their Royal Highnesses. 
In our Presidency, Bombay and Karachi are the only two cities where Their 
Royal Highnesses make a halt.......... Disguise the fact as you may, there is 
in this programme a partial boycott of the Bombay, the Madras and the 
Bengal Presidencies, and we suppose this is the reward for their being so loud 
and.so clamorous and so much to the forefront in the political movements of the 
day. Whilst the frontier tribes are the pets, there is a total boycott against the 
Marathas and the Bengalis, Calcutta and Bombay alone excluded, evidently 
because it was impossible to except them......... The Marathas have equanimity 
enough to bear pinpricks and petty-minded slivhts of this kind...,...... The 
Marathas have not forgotten—they cannot forget—the glorious achievements 
of their lilustrious fathers, achievements which had placed all India at their 
feet. ‘They cannot forget that they were the predecessors of the British power in 
the race for political supremacy India.......... On the other hand, they will 
not lightly swerve from their devotion and reverence for the Royal family of 
england will never abate a jot owing to the reactionary measures of fleeting 
Viceroys or Governors. ‘There are extremists and irreconcilables amongst them, 
no doubt, as there are amongst every section of the British Empire, in India 
and out of India—aye even in the British Isles. But the bulk of the 
Maratha nation is unaffected by the preachings of these extremists, so 
far as substantial attachment to the British rule is concerned.,......... 
That is the Maratha nation of the day, loyal indeed, but most unjustly suspected 
and distrusted by those who cannot understand manly opposition and cannot 
brook a bold front even from honest adversaries. But supposing the Marathas 
and the Bengalis do not come up to the standard of loyalty which will satisfy 
rulers of the Curzonian type, are pinpricks and slights the best remedy to 
win them over completely in favour of the British raj? A true statesman 
would have given-to them more of the Royal visit than to any other peoples 
of India. But the hobby of the day is in favour of the North-West of 
India and of the Frontier tribes. Let them be favoured and petted and patted 
on the back to their heart’s content. We are not jealous of it. We may, how- 
ever, declare it as our deep conviction that in the hour of trial it will be the 
Marathas and the Bengalis and the more enlightened and educated and -there- 
fore appreciative people under the direct rule of the British in the older 
Presidencies who will stand closely and fight for Britain than any other 
communities of this Empire on this side of the frontier or that. The day will 
yet dawn when even our bureaucrats will realize this fully.” 


7. ‘‘ Weare extremely sorry to have to notice that though on aceount of 
stile eae strong public feeling Government yielded so far 
Gupieelian uc tho ceremo- t© the representation made by Sir Pherozeshah 
nial reception of the Prince Mehta as to send invitations to him as President of 
and Princess of Wales at the the Corporation and to the Municipal Commissioner 
Apollo Bandar. : and the Sheriff to be present in the main Reception 
and’ tith Nov sios is Pavilion at the landing of Their Royal Highnesses the 
. Prince and Princess of Wales, things were sub- 

sequently managed in such a manner that what was given tardily with one hand 
was effectively taken away with the other. Our information is that no special 
supplementary notification in the Government Gazette was published notifying 
the inclusion of these three representatives of the city. Further, though they 
were allowed to go into the Povilian, words were whispered into their ears just. 
before ‘heir Royal Highnesses’ landing to the effect that the Prince had desired 
them tove at the place allotted to the Corporation. Thus they were forced 
to quit the Pavilion and were in fact not at ali introduced to the Prince 
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there.’ Substantially, theti,’ the: original: programme was adhered to. The 
gracelessness of the procedure needs no comment: We may also express our 
astonishment as to how it came about that the Prince sent word in regard 
to a matter of such trivial detail as to the place where these three boy- 
cotted representatives of the city should stand. If the Prince did send word to 
that effect, it must have been the result of special coaching....... There has been 
something extremely wrong and undignified in some quarters, where we do 
not care to enquire.” [In its issue of the 17th November the paper writes :— 
We regret tlfat on further enquiry we find that there has been some inaccuracy. 
in regard to the facts on which the editorial note appearing in our issue 
of the 14th instant was based. It appeais that Sir P. M. Mehta, when 

uestioned as to what he would do, himself voluntarily gave up introduction at. 
the Pavilion. for otherwise he would not have found an easy way to his brother 
Corporators outside. There are different versions as regards the exact words 
whereby the Sheriff and the Municipal Commissioner were effectively sent away 
from the Pavilion without introduction, That all three were not introduced 
to the Prince is certain and equally certain that two were oo ge to give 
up the honour........... Thus our remarks are substantiated, though in fairness 
we have thought it our duty to correct what appears to have been inaccurate. 
We confess we have found it difficult to find out. the exact truth in the 
matter.’’ | 


8. The Bombay Samdchar contradicts the report circulated by the Indz 

i ae ge Prakash about the alleged treatment of the President 

16th Nov. achar (°°), of the Municipality in the shamiana at Apollo Bandar 
on the occasion of the landing of Their Royal High- 

nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales. It says :—In response to the representa- 
tion made by the Corporation, His Excellency the Governor was good enough to 
send the Honourable Sir 8. W. Edgerley to talk over the matter with Sir Pheroze- 
shah Mehta. Sir 8. W. Edgerley, on behalf of Government, verbally assured 
Sir Pherozeshah as well as satisfied him by documentary evidence that the autho- 
rities in making the arrangements objected to had no intention whatsoever of 
lowering the dignity of the Corporation. As regards the seating arrangements 
made for the members of the Corporation, Sir Pherozeshah was asked not to 
press the matter, as there was no time for mending matters in that direction. 
Invitation cards, however, were issued to the President of the Corporation, the 
Municipal Commissioner, and the Sheriff for taking part in the ceremonial 
reception of Their Royal Highnesses at the Bandar. Accordingly, all these three 
functionaries were present in the shamiana. Before the Prince landed, 
however, Sir Pherozeshah asked the permission of the Governor to go through 
the archway to the space reserved for the Corporation so as to make 
preliminary preparations for the presentation of the Municipal address, This 
course was absolutely necessary in the circumstances, because if Sir Pherozeshah 
and the Municipal Commissioner had waited in the skamiana until they were 
presented to the Prince, it would not have been possible for them to be in their 
respective places with the Corporation before Their Royal Highnesses were conduc: 
ted to the dais for receiving the address and perhaps they would not have been able 
to make their way to the enclosure at all. Several persons being unaware of the 
exact position have circulated a silly rumour to the effect that the whole corres- 
pondence between the Corporation and Government on the subject was placed 
before the Prince and that His Royai Highness rejected the prayer of the Corpor- 
ation and ordered-that the programme should be carried out as originally arranged. 
We think it is the height of disrespect towards the Prince to import his name 
into this controversy.. The unusual marks of honour that Sir Pherozeshah has. 
received at the hands of the Prince during His Royal Highness’ stay in Bombay 
goto show that the rumour in question is quite unfoundel. It appears that. 
before the Prince landed at the Bandar, the Honourable Sir 8, W. Edgerley, by 
way of a good-humoured joke, told the Sheriff and the Municipal Commissioner 
to cross the road and go back to the enclosure by a circuitous route. Both these 

entlemen took his words quite seriously, and one of them having informed Sir 

herozeshah of the fact, the latter set matters right in the Chief Secretary’s 
presence and told them that it was not necessary for them to go tothe enclosure 
by a circuitous route, but that as soon as the Prince approached the Bandar 
they could go through the archway constructed for the Prince. 
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9, -“ The claim of Bombay to be called urbe prima in Indis has often. 
been questioned and questioned with reason. If the 
The Bombay Political De- rivals of the city were to cite the inefficiency of our 
poner and the Royal visit. Political Department as one reason why we should 
ndu Prakdsh (43), 15th , ; . . ; 
pe cease to pride ourselyes on being the first city in 
India, we suppose we shall have to plead guilty 
to the charge, It was this Department that had in its hands the arrange- 
ments of the details of the reception of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. And how has it acquitted itself? It has insulted 
the Corporation and created great dissatisfaction amongst the people by the 
shabby treatment accorded to their accredited civic representatives. The 
Department has further disappointed the city by the poverty and meagreness 
of the Royal procession. It failed to make good arrangements at the Levée 
and the Reception, There was little to show that the Reception was a grander 
affair than ordinary gubernatorial receptions. Lastly our itajkumars were 
badly lodged, badly dressed and badly mounted for the escorting duty entrusted 
tothem, Of the treatment accorded to Native Princes and Chiefs the less said 
the better. The Department has blundered and bungled and, what is worse, has 
shown an obstinate and unyielding spirit of which bitter memories must long. 
survive in the minds of different persons and different classes of people. What 
a pity that the Department should have come off so badly in this not very 
difficult matter of making satisfactory arrangements for a five days’ stay 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales!.......... [Elsewhere the paper writes :— 
After finding fault with the Department over which the Honourable Mr, (and 
now Sir) 8S. W. Edgerley presides, it isso odd to have to congratulate him 
upon the honour of a Knight Commandership of the Royal Victorian Order, 
conferred upon him by the Prince of Wales. We grudge it not, and perhaps 
the arrangements made by him so far as Their Royal Highnesses were directly 
concerned were very good, ‘Those who have grievances against him are the 
people, their representatives and our Native Princes and Chiefs. Let us hope 
that now that the gentleman has been made a Knight of a high Order, 
true chivalry and chivalrous generosity will be planted in what seems to be 
an unimpressionable heart. | 


*10. ‘The cryptic Reuter cabled for the edification of India on the eve of 
the arrival of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
London Times on the Royal Princess of Wales in Bombay that in a long article 


he sert-Hind (29), 19th the scribe of Printing House Square reminds Indians 
Sov, ae: willing 2 cares — that though Viceroys and Commanders-in-Chief come 


and go, the Government of India goes on ‘for ever’ 
and that ‘ mistakes, if made, are not irrevocable.2 What may be the import 
of this broad hint? Are we to interpret it as a sign of the change of views in 
the Ministerial organ? Is it the golden bridge which it is now attempting 
to jump over and thus achieve a feat in political somersault? Can it 
be that after all the blundering Viceroy is found out? Can it be that 
it is now tacitly admitted that he has made mistakes—serious mistakes—which, 
however, are not so irrevocable as not to be repaired? If this be the true 
meaning the brief contents of the cablegram would lead us to infer, then it seems 
that Lord Curzon is about to find his level at last in spite of all the magni- 
loquent opinions about hisown greatness as the paragon of Viceroys which 
he so seaulously and with ‘demoniacal energy’ strove to ‘ manufacture’ 
throughout the term of his mischievous viceroyalty. But we must await the 
arrival of the full text to fairly fathom the significance of the oracular pro- 
nouncement of the discredited oracle of Printing House Square, -After all, the 
British people are seeing through the failures, and something worse, of the 
hollow sgunding and utterly. insincere Viceroy, and that the Government in 
England are opening their eyes to the enormity of the mischief already done to 
the Empire.” : 


11, ‘Nothing could exceed the proce venees a the special demonstra. 

a tion of Parsi loyalty towards the British raj and 

lo os - “on , Ln attachment to the "Thee and the person of his 
the Parsi community in Majesty the King-Emperor that was ‘made on ‘Friday 
Bombay. evening at Dhobitalao. ‘The Dasturs, the priests, 
Jém-e-Jamshed (28), 13th and the laity assembled thick outside their Fire 
Nov., Eng. cols. Temple to invoke God’s blessings on the Royal pair 
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-gnd all that is dear to them, and it isto be trusted that this formal act of 
-henediction was duly appreciated by Their Royal Highnesses. Asa special 
mark of their attachment, loyalty and devotion, nothing better could be 
conceived or done. The Parsis are in a special sense Farzand-i-Khas- 


Doulat-i-Pnglishiai. Their prosperity dates from the dawn of British rule 
in India, their prosperity has been built on the success of British sovereignty 
in India, and their prosperity depends on the existence of British authority in 
India. Their vut-look is entirely dependent on the maintenance of British 
influence, and it was but meet and proper that the Parsi community should 
evince their loyalty and devotion to the British raj by such a special ceremony 
as was performed on Friday evening. Indeed the King-Kmperor and his 
Family live every day in the prayers of the Parsis. AsSir Jamsetjeo Jeojeebhoy 
has said in his article in the current number of the Parsi, ‘ obedience to the 
Government of the country and loyalty to the person and throne of the monarch 
are enjoined by its religion. In the invocation a Parsi has to make at the end 
of his morning and evening prayers he beseeches Providence to shower His 
blessings first upon his sovereign and thereafter upon those nearest and dearest 
to him.’ In whatever the Parsis may lack, they can never lack in their 
appreciation of the benefits derived from British rule and the sense of gratitude 
they owe to the British rulers for the blessings they have enjoyed and do enjoy 
under their protection. We may also say that they can never lack in their 
sense of dependence on British rule, and in this lies the greatest guarantee of 
their devotion and love towards the British Throne and raj.” 


12. “The Native Chiefs, who at heavy expense and no small incon- 
venience came downto Bombay to do homage to 
Treatment of Native Obiefs qu, oi, Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
y the Lombay Government , , : 
during the Royal visit. Wales, will carry away along with pleasant memories 
Indu Prakésh (43), 14th many a disappointment and heart-burning. At the 
Nov., Eng. cols.; Jusn (178), landing they got far from what was their due. None 
12th Hov. of them was included amongst those that had the 
honour of giving the first welcome to ‘Their Royal Highnesses in the harbour. 
On landing on our shores the Members of Council were the first to be introduced, 
and after that came the turn of the Chiefs. Then they were not allowed to 
form part of the Royal procession on any occasion. Lastly, at the Levée 
precedence was given to certain bigh British officials, and the Princes 
and Chiefs were mixed up pell-mell with many others in the second private 
entrée circle. At the Reception at Government House they got no better 
treatment and had to undergo something like a drill at the hands of this drill- 
teacher or that master of ceremonials. We are informed that whilst driving to 
and from the Secretariat on the day of the Levée, they were subjected to treat- 
ment of no edifying kind. On the occasion of the grand-functions at the 
Crescent, the Docks and the Princess Street, they were provided with no 
separate or special accommodation and were baked up in the sun like the 
common folks. The process of levelling down could no further go. May we 
ask who is responsible for all these slight: ?”’ [The Jain writes :—The Native 
Chiefs have come down to Bombay at great expense and personal sacrifice out of 
sentiments of loyalty tothe King-Emperor, But the scurvy treatment they 
have received at the hands of the Bombay Government shows how these senti- 
ments are reciprocated by His Majesty’s representatives in this country. Lord 
Curzon, when he arrived in Bombay, showed no marks of respect towards the 
Chiefs and treated them as if they were all his protegés. Again, Government 
have asked the Chiefs to apply for cards of admission to the various functions 
arranged in honour of Their Royal Highnesses, This has been regarded as an 
insult by First Class Chiefs, who had raturally expected more considerate treat- 
ment at the hands of the Bombay Government, the head of which in writing 
letters to them addresses them as “My friend.’ Weare convinced that Lord 
Ourzon must be at the bottom of these insults. It remains to be seen what fur- 
ther humiliation isin store for these Chiefs. We may take this opportunity to 
congratulate those Chiefs, who have wisely preferred to remain in their own 
territory instead of coming down to Bombay and suffering indignities at the 
hands of the Paramount Power.] | | 
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13, “An elaborate programme of the Royal tour that extends over four 
ea wi tale wk months has been arranged by the authorities in this 
the Prince of Waks b, Country, and there is little doubt that wherever 
énabled to obtain a true -eir Royal Highnesses go, they will have a hearty 
insight into the condition reception at the handsofour countrymen. The entire 
of the Indians by his tour tour consists almost wholly of a round of gaioties that 
== our (33), 12th have been carefully selected by the authorities, and 
Nov. Ean. ae which cannot fail to afford pleasure to the Royal 
visitors. The basal idea of a visit like this by the 
future King-eEmperor to the greatest dependency of England is no doubt 
excellent, but we are afraid that the way in which the authorities generally ~ 
organize the details of the tour is not such as to allow the Royal visitor to see 
and knowas muchas they wish. In fact the visitor sees artificial India, 
which is quite distinct from real India, The Native Chiefs, bedecked with 
costly jewellery, and attired in rich and gorgeous costume with their splendid 
retinue, that have assembled to welcome the Royal visitors, cannot give any 
idea of the real situation inthe country. Itis only when they freely mix 
with the real representatives of the people, as distinct from those that are 
generally found to crowd the Jerées and receptions at Government Houses, 
that they can come to know the real India, It is, of course, futile to hope that 
anything out of the common like this will happen on the present occasion, for 
the authorities in this country will take all possible precautions against it. 
In spite of all this, even a visit undertaken in this manner deserves to be 
welcomed because it enables the Royal visitor to form at least some idea about 
the people and the country whose destiny he will be called upon to control in 
the fulness of time. Circumstanced as weare at present, we should be 
satisfied if India found at least a warm corner in the Royal visitor’s heart.” 


14. In its issue of 15th November the paper writes :—‘‘ It was a happy 
thought whereby Their Royal Highnesses’ visit, ‘is 
Indu Prakésh (43), 15th to be associated with three unique works, calculated 


Nov., Eng. cols. to immensely benefit the city and to mark that 

unabated progressiveness which has been Bombay’s 
chief characteristic...... It isa pity ‘Their Royal Highnesses’ time was too much 
taken up in Bombay with formal functions.......... They had thus no oppor- 


tunities of coming in close contact with the representatives of the general public 
and knowing more of us. We trust they will be able to do so at other places. 
Of course, the officials would try to monopolize all their time, and theirs can never 
be drawn up the programme to bring the future King-Emperor of India and his 
subjects face to face. ‘lheir Royal Highnesses would not in that case be fulfilling 
their mission half so fully as it should be unless they cut off now and then the 
meshes of official formalities and insist upon seeing at each place something of the 
normal life of the people and learning something of their normal feelings and 
sentiments. Occasional deviations from the settled programme, surprise visits 
to unprepared towns or villages, imcognito excursions, these and others are 
some of the means whereby the real truth about India could be learnt. But 
if these be impossible, the Prince may at least make it a point to devote an hour 
or so every day to interviews with representatives of the people at each place’ 
he visits. No official should be present at such interviews. Sir Walter 
Lawrence could surely arrange for such highly desirable novelties in the Indian 


official programme.’’ | 


15. ‘The grand and hearty reception with which their Royal Highnesseg 

the Prince and the Princes of Wales wera greeted on 

Mahrétta (10), 12th Nov. Thursday last on theirlanding in Bombay, the first 
City in India, is sure to create a permanent impression on their minds of the 
loyalty and enthusiasm of the people of this country.......... In ancient days 
it was customary for the Emperor or his son to go over the uifferent parts of 
the country under his rule and become acquainted with the condition of his 
subjects. hese old Emperors even went so far. as to travel occasionally 
incognito and thus learn first-hand the real sentiments of the people under 
their care......... . But the blessings or otherwise of the personal Imperial rule 
are now generally replaced either by the rule of an elected assembly of representa- 
tives or- that of an official bureaucracy invested with almost absolute powers, 
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Thidia falls under the latter categofy, ard the virtual rolers of the land have it 
in their” lands ‘to organise such demonstrations and receptions as would bring 
only the pleasant and the bright side of the picture to tlie notice of the Royal 
rsonage that may graciously be pleased to visit this part of the Empire. 
uminations and decorations, grand Civil and Military displays, assemblages of 
Ohiefs and Landlords sweating in kinkhad to receive the Royal personages, &c., 
will form the prominent features of the demonstrations everywhere in India, 
| and it would surely be no fault of their Royal Highnesses, howsoever kind and 
 ——. sympathetic they may be, if they fail to notice the real condition, material and 
| -motal, of the people who would be attracted by the grandeur and magnificence 
of the reception to the places visited by their Highnesses. If the present tour 
of the Prince and Princess, the future Emperor and Empvyess of India, is 
intended only for their pleasure and the glorification of the official rulers 
in India, we have nothing to say against the nature of these demonstrations. 
We are loyally. bound to do our best to: please the Royal visitors, and the 
people will do it ungrudgingly. But if Royal visits are intended to make the 
Visitors acquainted with the real: condition of the people, then we humbly 
submit that the present demonstrations are not only not calculated to serve the 
object, but on the contrary likely to mislead Their Royal Highnesses,”’ 


16. The city of Bombay was the centre of extraordinary bustle and activity 

last week on account of the advent of Their Royal 

Kesari (128), 14th Nov. |§ Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales. There 

can be no doubt that the reception accorded to the 

Royal visitors was a grand one, befitting the dignity of the occasion. It is 

also meet that the people should manifest their loyalty to the Heir-apparent of 

their Emperor. But we think that the significance of such visits lies deeper than 

mere ceremonial observances and demonstrations. The object of such tours, 

aocording to immemorial usage, is to enable the ruler or his heir to understand 

ae the condition of the subject population and not merely to afford him an opportu- 
‘ 3 nity of selfindulgence. Canit besaid, however, that the deeper object of such 
visits just indicated has been kept in view in the arrangements of the Royal pro- 

gramme in Bombay orelsewhere? We have had full and lengthy descriptions 

of brilliant processions and other elaborate functions arranged in honour of the 

Prince and Princess. We have further been toid everything about their dress, 

their demeanour and general deportment. We envy those people who were privi- 

leged to witness the Royal procession escorted by a squadron of Rajkumars and 

detachments of cavalry. But what isthe practical gain to the public from such 

a brilliant procession? In olden days rulers used to acquaint themselves with 

the grievances of their subjects by mixing freely among them, but in these days 

of Parliamentary and bureaucratic rule the British Sovereign wields only a limited 

power, and it is not possible for him todo much for the people. A motto on 

one of the decorations in Bombay says “ Tell papa we are happy.”’ Wes would 

like the Prince to convey a different message to his Royal father. We would 

: tequest him to draw the King-Emperor’s attention to the unbearable hardships 
7 to which we are subjected under the rule of his representatives in India. We 
| would also warn the Prince not to gather his impressions about the condition 
: ) 6f the people from the signs of prosperity and joy that greet his eyes in the 
streets, but to look deeper below the surface of things and to cast his glance. 
beyond the immediate circle of his official advisers if he wishes to know 


ee 


the truth. | 
«© 17. During the past fortnight two places in the Presidency had attracted 
GL (124), 17th Nov. very large crowds. In Bombay, a large concourse had 
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: congregated to catch a.glimpse ‘of the Prince of Wales. 
and to witness the decorations and illuminations in his honour, At Pandharpur 
the votaries of the god Vithoba had also gathered in large numbers to render 
pious homage to the deity. The spectacle in the latter city was much nobler 
and more elevating than in the former. The people in Bombay were bowing 
before a mortal from whom they cannot expect the boon of emancipation, while 
the -votaries of Vithoba are sure of going to heaven if they will only surrender 
themselves‘to their favourite god. Apart from this contrast between the homage 
\.  Pendered to man and God, let us see what the object of the Royal tour is and 
how far that object is likely tobe gained. It is said that the main object of the 
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visit is to enable the Prince te become acquainted with the ¢ondition of the 


Indian people. We doubt very much whether thisobject will be seoured at all, 


because the published programmes of the Royal itinerary consist wholly of a . 


round of gaicties and festivities, such as banquets, processions, ceremonial 
visits, hunting excursions, andsoon. Ifthe Prince only wanted these things, he 
need not have undertaken a long voyage to India at all. He could have com- 
manded all of these without moving out of England. It is also. unfortunate 
that the Indian mind should not be tranquil but in a state of fervent and excite- 
ment at the time of the Royal visit. The Swadeshi movement and the boycott 
agitation are in full swing and the Indians, forgetting their past differences, are 
fast rallying round the common cause of Swadeshism. 


18, The present condition of India resembles that of England in the 
ee beginning of the 15th century as described b 

¥Ghbré (161), 238m Mov. Shakespeare in King Heury V. The Prince of Wales 
has come to pay a visit to our country, but India is unable to bear the 
strain likely to be imposed upon it in consequence of the Royal visit. The 
Prince of Wales has come to pay a visit to India. But the country is now in 
the same plight as the hen in Adsop’s fable. Brother fox expressed an ardent 
desire to see his dear sister and offered to examine her pulse, but she had to 
decline his advances with thanks, India is silently giving the same reply . to 
the Prince to-day by maintaining a sullen attitude towards his visit. The 
authorities have taken a good many precautions to keep the true condition of 
the country from being brought to the notice of the Prince, but its chronic and 
notorious poverty will hardly fail to attract the attention of the Royal visitor. 
The Prince is bound to know that, beneath the superficial pomp and pageantry 
witnessed by him upon his arrival at each place, there lies concealed deep-rooted 
and carking poverty. Even the cost of the decorations in the city of Bombay had 
to be met out of Municipal funds as the people could not bear the expense them- 
selves. The Indians are noted for their loyalty to the British Crown. Is it not 
then strange that the authorities should allow such a loyal population to die 
of starvation by the million on an auspicious occasion like the present? Low 
can any one, with:a grain of humanity in him, enjoy a round of merry-making 
and illuminations, when the people are dying of hunger in large numbers? 
The best mode of signalising the Royal visit would be to grant a 
remission of taxation. ‘The people are at present groaning under oppression, 
and if things continue in the same state for some time more, we shall have in 
India a repetition of the scenes now being enacted in Russia, The autocracy 
of the Lritish has surpassed the zoolum of the Moghuls. If our rulers are 
really desirous that there should be spontaneous manifestations of loyalty on the 
part of the people on the occasion of the Prince’s visit, let them first conciliate 
the people and win their good-will by every means in their power. 


19. The Prince and Princess of Wales landed on Indian soil on the 9th 
| instant, and many foolish people among us flocked 
Nn P aig He Fe (130). to Bombay to have a sight of royalty and to witness 
ie oe. ’ the tamasha got up in honour of the Royal visitors. 


There were several Native Chiefs among the number 


and also well-to-do merchants and others. We wonder why these men 


went to Bombay at all. Our Sovereign is an alien, living in a far-off 
land and caring little for our welfare. If our Emperor had really been 
solicitous: about the well-being of his countless Indian subjects, would he not 
have paid us a visit and sympathised with us in our miseries and misfortunes? 
He would in that case have seen for himseli how tyrannically the people are 
governed by his officials and how intolerable their sufferings are. Nay, he would 
have committed suicide on being convinced that he was powerless to relieve such 
profound distress. Our present Emperor has done nothing of the kind after his 
accession to the throne, but has merely commissioned his son to visit the country, 
Perhaps, the object of Englishmen in holding grand processions in honour of the 
Prince is to increase the loyalty of the people. The crowds of spectators, witnes- 
sing the processions, the mass of gorgeous decoratious aud the handsome sub- 
scriptions to the Reception Fund may make Englishmen think that the Indians 
are throbbing with loyalty. But they are making a great mistake here, 
The vulgar multitude is attracted by any éamasha. Even if a man is being 
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taken. to: bi ed,’ a ‘crowd will gather’ to watch ‘the ‘melancholy | spectacle. 
were TF. the ‘0 $ @ joyous and nof a sorrowful one and a prince and 
ee | . his ‘consort ate being taken in a bondage procession through the public 
es strests,°a ‘auch larger crowd is sure to be attracted by the gorgeousness. 
on : and. brilliancy of the eant, The Indians will derive no real benefit from 
the Royal visit. They will merely be sight-seers. It.is the Englishmen, who 
wield all power, that will form prominent figures in the Royal entourage and 
enjoy real pleasure. The loyalty of the people is much weakened by the 
hiigh-handed rule of Anglo-Indian bureaucrats. Our loyalty to the British 
b vag now consists only in this, that we do not think of overthrowing 
ia British rule. Our Anglo-Indian officers may wish to dazzle the Indians 
} by a display of the pomp and majesty of the lritish Empire, but such 
a display can never make the people love their rulers. [The Hindu Panch 
writes :— The Prince landed in Bombay last week and left the city last night to 
enjoy hospitality elsewhere. Flattering scribes have published Jengthy accounts 
of the doings of the Royal couple, but we cannct follow their example as weare 
ce totally unaccustomed to tread the path of servile sycophaucy. We can merely 
; unfold India’s grievances to the Prince, but it is doubtful whether he can spare 
i time to hear us and may at the most assure us that he will lay them before his 
Royal father. What is the use then of enlightening the Prince on the subject 
of our woes, when he has not the power, under the British constitution, of 
‘ mInitigating them. Thus the visit of the Prince will, in our opinion, be produc- 
tive of no practical good. 


20. It is the duty of the loyal subjects of this country to accord a suitable : 
reception to the Prince of Wales. But it would not 
Bhala (107), 11th Nov.; be right to squander public money recklessly on that 
: eamgag Patrika (48), 12th soeount. Famine is staring usin the face, and it 
Nov.; Arunodaya (104), i2th . ve ' é, 
Nov.; Lrahmodaya (110), Would be well if the money which is to be wasted 
10th Nov. on banquets, illuminations and fire-works were 
reserved for the relief of the famine-stricken. As the 
Prince will be surrounded by wealthy folks and pass through Bombay by 
well-decorated routes, it would be impossible for him to obtain an insight ‘into 
the real condition of the people. His five days’ stay in Bombay will lead him to 
think that India is still the golden land of ancient times. If the Prince really 
wishes to know the real condition of the people, he should travel through 
villages, and he will there finda starving population clad in rags. If His 
Royal Highness does not redress the grievances of the people and grant. them 
some political right in commemoration of his visit to this country, the people 
will be greatly disappointed. [The Subodha Patrika and the Arunodaya make 
similar remarks. The Brahmodaya writes:—As the Prince is accustomed 
to live in great luxury in his own couztry, he is not likely to derive much new 
pleasure from the elaborate preparations made for his reception at Bombay. 
Moreover, he will not fail to see that these preparations are made at the 
expense of an enslaved people. If he peeps behind the glitter and the show 
of the welcome accorded to him, he will see that the people are being starved to 
death and are cursing the British rule. A glance at his father’s diary written 
30 years ago will show him that towns and villages, which were then in a 
prosperous condition, are now desolate and that 35 crores of people have died 
of starvation during the last decade. | | 


——— ad 


21. “ Lord Minto comes to India with an unblemished record of public 
7 : ; _ service, In the bigh office he has already held he 
3 re new Viceroy of India. has proved himself to bea statesman possessed as much 
4 am:e-Jamshed (28), 17th ; a 

: Noy., Eng. cols, of tact, sympathy and forbearance as firmness and 
ae | courage. His ability to handle important questions 
of State policy has been most amply revealed.........; There can be no doubt 
that India will watch the new Viceroyalty with eager and anxious intcrest. 
She would, first of all, anxiously watch how Lord Minto manages to settle the 
difficulty that so abruptly brought about the resignation of Lord Curzon, 
A soldier himself, will he succumb to the temptation of setting up a military 


dictatorship in India, from the very thought of which his predecessor, an. 
utocrat thongh he-seemed to be, recoiled with fear and trembling for the 
?* Or, seeing the danger that threatens both England and India, with a 
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true soldier’s courage and a true Briton’s instinctive abhorrence of. military 
despotism, no matter how varnished or covered, battle to prevent the passing: 
of the control of the Government of India into the hands of the Com+# 
mander-in-Chief ? Lord Minto will have indeed to perform a most difficult: 
task. He will have to choose whether the supreme authority shall remain: 
vested in reality as well as in name in the hands of the Viceroy, or whether the: 
insidious influences which have been at work for some time past to destroy. 
the independence of the Viceroy and his Council shall be allowed to prevail, 
and the Commander-in-Chief set up as the ultimate arbiter of the destinies: 
of the people of India......... This most important question being settled, 
Lord Minto’s attention will naturally be directed to that long series of pro ’ 
bleims whose solution has engaged thetime and attention of Lord Curzon for’ 
so many years. The growth of the trees that Lord Curzon has planted and 
their fruit will depend upon the care with which Lord Minto waters and 
prunes them. It would, it has to be admitted, be no very dagzling and heroic 
achievement to confine his energies to this modest and unpretentious task; 
but more blessings and gratitude are thus likely to come in his way than from 
the more ambitious pursuit of undertaking further radical reforms. To be 
frank, India wants some repose, some cessation of that Titanic activity 
which has signalised the regime that is to close to-day. India would be content 
if Lord Minto setties the military controversy satisfactorily ; provents the revival. 
of military excursions on the frontiers; devotes his attention to the successful 
working of the changes and reforms inaugurated during his predecessor’s: 
regime; protects the weak from the attacks of the strong and guards against 
the miscarriage of justice with the unceasing vigilance and unyielding firmness 
of Lord Curzon ; husbands the resources of the State and fosters the industrial, 
materia! and intellectual activity of India’s children; and finally, confirms by’ 
his words and deeds the public belief that the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858; - 
India’s Magna Charta, was not a mere ruse, but an instrument of grace whose’ 
value will never be lessened in the rulers’ eyes, Every attempt to laugh out’ 
that Proclamation or to explain it away meansa blow to the supremacy of 
England in India, the loosening of the bonds of Empire, the undermining of 
that reputation for integrity and honesty of purpose which is Briton’s most’ 
valued and cherished possession as a nation. Let Lord Minto guard against 
this danger, let justice, sympathy and forbearance be his watch-words, and the 
blessings of a united and conte1ted people will not fail to crown his toils,” 


22. ‘* It is no customary or merely formal welcome that we offer to 
egieaa Lord Minto. His Excellency comes to India with. 
Indvan Spectator (6), 18th an established reputation. And though the condi-, 
Nov. tions of the parts of the Empire wherein he made. 
his reputation vary from those prevailing in this 

country, the essentials of humanity are the same everywhere. Lord Minto 
need not, therefore, allow the larger responsibilities of Empire to fetter his 
personal freedom of thought or act... ....... Lord Minto is known to be a 
‘Tariff Reformer and as early as August last we hada note of warning from 
a non-party English friend, saying: ‘If you consider Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposals likely to do harm, it will be your duty to keep the new Viceroy in’ 
the straight path.’ Well, we shall trust to His Exceilency’s own good sense 
in this matter, as also in the matter of the Military controversy which is likely 
soon to engage his attention. We have to doubt that in handling such 
questions Lord Minto will feel and act like an Indian. Above all, we expect 
quiet times under him after the stress and strain of the last seven years. India 
wants rest, time to assimilate the tonic doses administered to her with an 
unsparing band by a physician, who, now and then, instead of shaking his 
bottle, sheok up the poor old patient whose ailments he had so cleverly 
diagnosed,” . see 


*23. ‘Lord Curzon has gone and Lord Minto has come to take his place: 
i The event has not excited any special interest or 
x oro (24), 19th Nov., feeling of regret, nor is the second likely to arouse 
a exceptional: enthusiasm. The reason is not far to 
seek, Lord Curzon has been tried and has failed to rise to the expecta- 
tions formed about him. In fact his general- policy and attitude have 
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od d ‘of ‘dina ppolutitvent cind irtitation, and all the best hopes have 
ity “dotatatien in epi ot_beliont ‘prontises “and glorious orations. 
xperidticd has taviglt a lesion to the people, and hence it is but natural 
iat ‘a¥é not prepared to commit themselves to any view regarding 


histfation of thé ineoming Viceroy.......... Lord Minto might not 
Able to deliver rations ‘calculated to rival Qicero’s best performances, But 
if hie is moédest enough to know his own limitations and sympathetic enough 
to treat the people and their views and feelings with consideration, he will 
find that the machinery of Government can be run with less friction than 
has béen caused during his predecessor’s time. Lord Minto has the advantage 
of ripe yerts and ripe experience of the world on hisside. These are likely 
to save him from the indiscretions of impetuous youth and unbounded vanity. 


_seesseeee The work lying before Lord Minto is sufficiently arduous. There 


is &' general feeling of irritation throughout the country, and Bengal is visibly 
smarting undera sense of deep resentment, That hasto be appeased by a 
statesmanlike policy of conciliation, We beg to offer Lord and Lady Minto 


_ a @ordial welcéme and wish them a successful Indian career.”’ 


24. “ Within a few short hours will come to an end the longest, the busiest 
. _ andthe most impressive Viceroyalty that India has 
Fre ct of Lord Ourzon’s hitherto witnessed. The late Mr. Gladstone was once 
ministration, er , 
Jém-c-Jamshed (28), 16th ‘old by one of the most brilliant and successful of his 
Nov., Eng. cols. younger Lieutenants: ‘Sir, when your life comes to 
be written it will have to be undertaken by a limited 
joint-stock company.’ What was here tried to be conveyed about the variety 
and extent of Mr. Gladstone’s achievements and interests in life may, with 
some modifications, be said by a newspaper reviewer about the phenomenally 
energetic regime of Lord Curzon.- The record of such an administration can never 
be adequately summed up in a newspaper article.......... Lord Curzon has 
been by birth, training, temperament and circumstances destined by Provi- 
dence to play no other réle than that of an Imperial statesman —imperious, 
domineering, impatient of restraint and control.......... The East, according to 
Lord Curzon’s own admission, had thrown its enchantment over him from his 
earliest years, and those who have closely watched his career during the last 
seven years may, with good reason, assert that, in the course of his rambles in 
the East, he must also have imbibed the love of Oriental methods of governing 
India........-. To say this does not, of course, mean that he has been either an 
unscrupulous or oppressive ruler. Far from it.......... If he has displayed the 
qualities of an Oriental autocrat, he has not at the same time failed to 
prove an intensely sympathetic and benevolent autocrat—a ruler who lives 
for his people, who ungrudgingly spends himself in their service, who 
tries to deal justly and generously with all, who is magnanimous and 
forbearing, who protects the weak and feels for the poor, who leads a pure 
and stainless life, who seeks, in sbort, to see the blessings of Providence laid at 
every man’s door and enjoyed by all.......... It has, no doubt, been generally 
admitted that the motives dictating his actions have been excellent, and that 
he has been prompted in his dealings with the people by nothing but the 
desire to secure the greatest happiness of the greatest number. But his faith 
in the superior genius of his own people for administration and command, 
his firm conviction in their integrity and rectitude of purpose, and his 
apparent belief that by nothing but an indefinitely long process of training 
and apprenticeship in subordinate positions the Indians could be fitted to bear 
the brunt of Government, have most effectively prevented him from looking on 
the problem of the future administration of India in the light in which Lords 
Canning, Mayo, Ripon and even Dufferin and Landsdowne did. ‘ India, for 
India’s good no less than of Britain, must be, for very long, if not for ever, ruled 
and administered by none but the British.’ This is what Lord Curzon has held 
as the cardinal tenet of his political faith. The despair that has seized the edu- 
ated classes in consequence of this attitude of indifference to their claims has 
Minded them to the virtues that he has otherwise displayed, and, though year 
after year, strenuous efforts have been made for the promotion of India’s welfare, 
they have been either misunderstood or inadequately .appreciated, When the 
a of battle hassubsided and the atmosphere has been cleared, we doubt not 
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that the full measure of justice duefto Lord Curzon will be done:to:him...... ... 
Taken as a whole, we should hold that the future generations of Indians will 


bless the name of the ruler who is laying down his high office this week. They. 


will recognise in him an upright, high-souled, devoted servant of the Crown, 
an intensely sympathetic and generous Pro-consul striving heart and soul for 
the. material and moral welfare of the hundreds of millions. over whose destinies 
he was called upon to preside. They will admire his courage, his humanity 
and his self-sacrifice in protecting the weak from the outrages of the 
strong, and they will remember the thousand and one ways in which 


his care, good-will, sympathy and generosity towards the people, especially © 


the poor, were displayed. They will no doubt regret that in such a ruler 
were not also combined that strong, keen and ardent desire to widen the 
opportunities of the subject races to train themselves in the art of self- 
government, which was evinced by some of his predecessors. But they will 
also remember the circumstances which wmilitated against his adding this 
to his many titles to fame and gratitude, and may even seek to condone it 
in the fact that, after all, the concessions already made to the people by his 
predecessors were not proved to have been so well used as to justify the 
of extension of further ones during his regime.” 


25. To-day is Lord Curzon’s last day in India as Viceroy and Governor- 
Indian Spectator (6), 18th General. Whatever view may be taken of particular 
ee measures of administration, it will not suffer as a 
whole in comparison with the work of the greatest of 

his predecessors. ‘Time will justify much in his strenuous Indian career, which 
this generation stands too near to for a just perspective. Time will also heal 
sores that rankle in more than one heart to-day. Meanwhile we have no reason 
to doubt that the retiring Viceroy will think of India kindly, leaving all regrets 
behind, India has been the centre of his political hopes, the key to his future 
career ; and we believe it will have the same fascination for him still, to which- 
ever sphere of activity he may hereafter be called in the interests of the Empire. 
In this belief we say good-bye to him and to the gracious lady who has shared 
with him the trials as well as the triumphs of public life, with a strength of mind 
seldom vouchsafed even to the ideal helpmeet.” [Elsewhere the paper writes :— 
‘‘ For nearly seven years past the newspapers have told the public what Lord 
Curzon has been doing for India......... Shall we not bestow a single thought 
upon what India has donefor him? It isnot ayearning for symmetry or the 
law of action and reaction, or even a habit of turning things topsyturvy, 
just to see how they look, that prompts us to ask the somewhat unexpected 
question. It is rathera desire to pry into the possible future of an active 
and distinguished person to whom we have to bid good-bye to-day. Have 
we in any way helped him to win the laurels of life, as he has helped us in 
grappling with the eternal problems of national well-being and progress? He 
has given the best part of his life to the service of India. We suppose he 
will have a statue in the Victoria Memorial Hall or elsewhere in Calcutta, 
We are indeed glad that a movement has been started to perpetuate the 
memory of his Indian career, though we are not inclined to magnify the 
importance of such honours, seeing that persons who are nof worthy to unloose 
the latehet of his shoe are not infrequently commemorated......... It is true, 
as he said at the Byculla Club, that we shall now have to turn our thoughts 
to the new Viceroy, but we are not so selfish as to forget the old one. We are 
sure that he will not forget India, and we have asked ourselves what India has 
done for him, because we shall continue to feel the deepest interest in his career, 
and we are anxious to satisfy ourselves that, in spite of all the opposition and the 
agitation which must have an educative value upon every statesman, he will 
still play an influential and noble part on the stage of English history. We are 
deeply thankful for his generous assurance that no Englishman will be more 


resolved to continue to do justice in England to India—India, as he said, ‘who | 


after two hundred years still stands like some beautiful stranger before her 

captors, so defenceless, so forlorn, so little understood, so little known. We 

-warmly reciprocate these feelings by expressing the hope that the stormy times 

through which the retiring Viceroy has passed will have seasoned and prepared 

him for a more distinguished career, and will have established his claims to 

higher honours and to growing appreciation at the hands of his countrymen,” | 
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‘dikappointiivent and frritation, and all the best hopes have 
ied in ‘spite of brilliant’ profiises ‘and glorious orations. 
‘Was tatigit a lesson to the people, and hence it is bat natural 
hat they aré not prepared to commit themselves to any view regarding 
thé adihihistration ‘of the incoming Viceroy.......... Lord Minto might not 
We able to deliver orations ‘calculated to rival Cicero’s best performances, But 
if he is moédest enough to know his own limitations and sympathetic enough 
to treat the pedple and their views and feelings with consideration, he will 
find that the machinery of Government can be run with less friction than 
has Been caused during his predecessor’s time. Lord Minto has the advantage 
of fipe yéafs and ripe experience of the world on his side. These are likely 
td save him from the indiscretions of impetuous youth and unbounded vanity. 
.ts...0¢ The work lying before Lord Minto is sufficiently arduous. There 
is & geteral feeling of irritation throughout the country, and Bengal is visibly 
smarting undera sense of deep resentment, That hasto be appeased by a 
statesmanlike policy of conciliation, We beg to offer Lord and Lady Minto 


. 8 Gordial weledme and wish them a successful Indian career.” 


24. ‘ Within a few short hours will come to an end the longest, the busiest 

; _ and the most impressive Viceroyalty that India has 
sareriew cf Lord Ourzon’s hitherto witnessed. The late Mr. Gladstone was once 
Jém-e-Jamshed (28), 16th told by one of the most brilliant and successful of his 
Nov., Eng. cols. younger Lieutenants: ‘Sir, when your life comes to 
be written it will have to be undertaken by a limited 

joint-stock company.’ What was here tried to be conveyed about the variety 
and extent of Mr. Gladstone’s achievements and interests in life may, with 
some modifications, be said by a newspaper reviewer about the phenomenally 
energetic regume of Lord Curzon.-. The record of such an administration can never 
be adequately summed up in a newspaper article.......... Lord Curzon has 
been by birth, training, temperament and circumstances destined by Provi- 
dence to play no other réle than that of an Imperial statesman —imperious, 
domineering, impatient of restraint and control.......... ‘The East, according to 
Lord Curzon’s own admission, had thrown its enchantment over him from his 
earliest years, and those who have closely watched his career during the last 
seven years may, with good reason, assert that, in the course of his rambles in 
the East, he must also have imbibed the love of Oriental methods of governing 
India........-. To say this does not, of course, mean that he has been either an 
unscrupulous or oppressive ruler. Far from it........... If he has displayed the 
qualities of an Oriental autocrat, he has not at the same time failed to 
prove an intensely sympathetic and benevolent autocrat—a ruler who lives 
for his people, who ungrudgingly spends himself in their service, who 
tries to deal justly and generously with all, who is magnanimous and 
forbearing, who protects the weak and feels for the poor, who leads a pure 
and stainless life, who seeks, in short, to see the blessings of Providence laid at 
every man’s door and enjoyed by all.......... It has, no doubt, been generally 
admitted thut the motives dictating his actions have been excellent, and that 
he has been prompted in his dealings with the people by nothing but the 
desire to secure the greatest happiness of the greatest number. But his faith 
in the superior genius of his own people for administration and command, 
his firm conviction in their integrity and rectitude of purpose, and his 
apparent belief that by nothing but an indefinitely long process of training 
and apprenticeship in subordinate positions the Indians could be fitted to bear 
the brunt of Government, have most effectively prevented him from looking on 
the problem of the future administration of India in the light inwhich Lords 
Canning, Mayo, Ripon and even Dulferin and Landsdowne did. ‘ India, for 
India’s good no less than of Britain, must be, for very long, if not for ever, ruled 
and administered by none but the British.’ This is what Lord Curzon has held 
as the cardinal tenet of his political faith. The despair that has seized the edu- 
ated classes in consequence of this attitude of indifference to their claims has 
linded them to the virtues that he has otherwise displayed, and, though year 
alter ‘year, strenuous efforts have been made for the promotion of India’s welfare, 
Y pave been either misunderstood or inadequately appreciated. _When the 
attle has subsided and the atmosphere has been cleared, we doubt not 
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that the full measure of justice duefto Lord Curzon will be done to: him...... ... 
Taken as a whole, we should hold that the future generations of Indians will 
bless the name of the ruler who is laying down his high office this week. They 
will recognise in him an upright, high-souled, devoted servant of the Crown, 
an intensely sympathetic and generous Pro-consul striving heart and soul for 
the material and moral welfare of the hundreds of millions. over whose destinies 
he was called upon to preside. They will admire his courage, his humanity 
and his self-sacrifice in protecting the weak from the outrages of the 
strong, and they will remember the thousand and one ways in which 
his care, good-will, sympathy and generosity towards the people, especially © 
the poor, were displayed, ‘They will no doubt regret that in such a ruler 
were not also combined that strong, keen and ardent desire to widen the 
Opportunities of the subject races to train themselves in the art of self- 
government, which was evinced by some of his predecessors. But they wilk 
also remember the circumstances which wmilitated against his adding this 
to his many titles to fame and gratitude, and may even seek to condone it 
in the fact that, after all, the concessions already made to the people by his 
predecessors were not proved to lave been so well used as to justify the 
of extension of further ones during his regime.” 


25. To-day is Lord Curzon’s last day in India as Viceroy and Governor- 
rae General. Whatever view may be taken of particular 
_ Spectator (6), 18th jy oasures of administration, it will not suffer as a 
whole in comparison with the work of the greatest of 
his predecessors. Time will justify much in his strenuous Indian career, which 
this generation stands too near to for a just perspective. ‘Time will also heal 
sores that rankle in more than one heart to-day. Meanwhile we have no reason 
to doubt that the retiring Viceroy will think of India kindly, leaving all regrets 
behind. India has been the centre of his political hopes, the key to his future 
career ; and we believe it will have the same fascination for him still, to which- 
ever sphere of activity he may hereafter be called in the interests of the Empire. 
In this belief we say good-bye to him and to the gracious lady who has shared 
with him the trials as well as the triumphs of public life, with a strength of mind 
seldom vouchsafed even to the ideal helpmeet.”’ [Elsewhere the paper writes :— 
** For nearly seven years past the newspapers have told the public what Lord 
Curzon has been doing for India......... Shall we not bestow a single thought 
upon what India has done for him? It isnot ayearning for symmetry or the 
law of action and reaction, or even a habit of turning things topsyturvy, 
just to see how they look, that prompts us to ask the somewhat unexpected 
question. It is rather a desire to pry into the possible future of an active 
and distinguished person to whom we have to bid good-bye to-day. Have 
We in any way helped him to win the laurels of life, as he has helped us in 
erappling with the eternal problems of national well-being and progress? He 
has given the best part of his life to the service of India. We suppose he 
will have a statue in the Victoria Memorial Hall or elsewhere in Calcutta, 
Weare indeed glad that a movement has been started to perpetuate the 
memory of his Indian career, though we are not inclined to magnify the 
importance of such honours, seeing that persons who are nof worthy to unloose 
the latchet of his shoe are not infrequently commemorated......... It is true, 
as he said at the Byculla Club, that we shall now have to turn our thoughts 
to the new Viceroy, but we are not so selfish as to forget the old one. We are 
sure that he will not forget India, and we have asked ourselves what India has 
done for him, because we shall continue to feel the deepest interest in bis career, 
and we are anxious to satisfy ourselves that, in spite of all the opposition and the 
agitation which must have an educative value upon every statesman, he will 
‘still play an influential and noble part on the stage of English history. We are 
deeply thankful for his generous assurance that no Englishman will be more 
resolved to continue to do justice in England to India—India, as he said, ‘who . 
after two hundred years still stands like some beautiful stranger before her 
captors, so defenceless, so forlorn, so little understood, so. little known. We 
-warmly reciprocate these feelings by expressing the hope that the stormy times 
through which the retiring Viceroy has passed will have seasoned and prepared 
him for a more distinguished career, and will have established his claims to 
higher honours and to growing appreciation at the hands of his countrymen.”’ | 
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“26, . “Bombay City eaihelweys retain in = heart a warm Eere for on 
en ot ie al ..). departed Viceroy, who has served the country with 
3 “Ween ng coin, (54), 19th Gevoted loyalty and sincere regard for her welfare. 
eee ot Jt is really a great man whom we bade god-speed 
yesterday, a great Viceroy whose like we have not seen for the past several 
decades. A gifted politician, an efficient administrator, a masterful orator, he 
-gombined in him the virtues of a:straightforward, magnanimous, kind-hearted, 
eonscientious and assiduous worker, an earnest devotee at the shrine of ‘ Duty 
the Deity.’ If with the latter motto as the guiding angel, even talent of a 
much inferior order can assert itself and make a figure in the world, little 
: wonder that, with his inexhaustible energy and untiring industry, a man with 
such a colossal genius and high ideals as Lord Curzon, should shine forth before 
the world and be esteemed and respected as a greatman. In all his deeds and 
actions Lord Curzon’s attitude was marked by an integrity of purpose which 
always endeared him to us, even when there was some material difference of 
opinion as regards the fundamental principles underlying the measures and 
ideals which he pushed forward with characteristic courage and vigour. 
With his phenomenal tact, powerful personality, and persuasive eloquence, 
what an opportunity lay here for Lord Curzon to seek popularity, a temptation 
to which a man of less conscientious motives and a feebler temperament than he 
would have readily yielded. By this time our Congress friends would have dedi- 
cated him statues of real gold and worshipped him as an idol, had Lord Curzon 
worshipped them in turn. But empty and, therefore, ephemeral popularity and 
noisy ostentation are what His Lordship studiously avoided. He had a duty to 
perform, and like a man, an honest man, he performed it right conscientiously to 
the last. Through good report and evil report, he worked quietly with a patience 
and forbearance that were marvels in themselves, surviving all opposition and 
agitation with superhuman courage and dogged pertinacity. ............Lord 
Curzon was, of course, not infallible. Mistakes he made, but they were the 
mistakes of a great man, But, we too are not infallible. In fact it remains 
not with us but with history to decide, after it has collated the various pros and 
cons, if what are now viewed by some critics as blunders are real mistakes 
or the outcome of sagacious forethought and prudence,” 


*27. “Yesterday witnessed the close of Lord Curzon’s Indian career. One 
cannot but regret that a Viceroy who was expected 

oe marry sa) Ibuh ov. to depart from these shores amidst popular demon- 
ey tl : °""? strations had to bid good-bye to the country 
3 without any such recognition from the representa- 

tives of the people. ‘There is nearly a consensus of opinion that the 
extension of his term of office was in many respects an unfortunate 
mistake. ‘Vs do not think that he has since then in any way added to his 
reputation as an administrator or statesman. The present condition of Bengal 
and the feeling of irritation he has succeeded in arousing throughout the 
country is the unfortunate legacy he has left to his successor............. 
With the passing of the Official Secrets {jill and the Universities Bill, whatever 
moral prestige he commanded over the people in the earlier period of his 
Viceroyalty ceased to be an influential factor in his administration, This moral 
influence is the most important instrument for advancing the best interests of 
the rulers as well as the ruled, and it was that precious instrument tbat Lord 
Curzon succeeded in destroying by his high-handed policy. It would be absurd 
and contrary to truth to contend that he has done nothing for India and her 
people during his long reign. But his beneficent measures cannot make up 
for the diminution of the moral prestige which the British Government have 
suffered under his regime, nor for the subversion or reversal of the enlightened 
principles of British policy for which his Viceroyalty is responsible. It is 
grossly fallacious to cite this and that beneficent measure as against the far- 
reaching consequences of the spirit of retrogression and autocracy he has 
introduced into the administration. We ourselves are not, for example, disposed 
to deny that if the recommendations of the Irrigation Commission were given 
effect to in a liberal spirit, the country would gain not a little by the construc- 
_ tion of irrigation works. But it should be borne in mind that during the last 
thirty years and more the Indian public had been pressing upon the attention 
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of the Government the importance of irrigation and the unwisdom of pushing: ' 
forward costly but unprofitable schemes of. railways at the expense of: 
irrigation. The prevalence of an unprecedented and terrible famine forced: 
the question upon Lord Curzon’s mind, and_be it said to his credit that hei 
appointed a strong Commission for investigating the whole question..........! | 
We are quite ready to give such credit as may be due to Lord Ourzon in this’ os 
and other matters. But the gravamen of our complaint is with reference to: 
the spirit and tendencies of his administration and their far-reaching con-.: 
sequences upon the future government of the country. Even a capable and’ 
‘brilliant’ autocrat like him has succeeded not in winning the heart of the. 
people, but in making the whole country smart under a sense of irritation and 

dissatisfaction. A less capable and less scrupulous autocrat might become a 

genuine source of political danger. The idiotic circulars now issued in- 
Bengal, the way in which students are being treated by the Police and 
fined by some Magistrates in that province show how easy is the transition 

in India from political sanity to political insanity and from an enlightened 

regime to despotism. One of the most courageous features of Lord Curzon’s 

administration was his righteous intervention ina well-known class of cases. | 
But we pointed out at the time and still maintain tnat the real remedy lies in’ | 
treating the Indian people with greater consideratio& and in a spirit of more 
 liberal-minded sympathy and equality in all matters, and not treating them 

with insolence or contempt in Council Halls or outside.......... Has Lord 

Curzon by his own example inspired his countrymen witha sense of respect. 
for the people of India? Has the attitude of his countrymen, official: 
and non-official, towards the people and their representatives undergone 
a change for the better during his regime? Have the latter been raised . 
or lowered in their estimation? ‘These are the crucial questions that the 

future historian must answer in judging of the work of Lord Curzon. ‘The: 
problem of Indian reform would become easier of solution, if our ali?n rulers 

are disposed to listen to our representations with consideration and sympathy, 
Otherwise, the difficulties are likely to increase. The Curzonic spirit and 
methods are not the instruments of true and far-seeing statesmanship...... Rice: 
It is the spirit of vain-glorious and aggressive imperialism and racial domi- 
nation, centralisation and officialisation, distrust towards the Indian people 
and contempt for Indian opinion, coupled with unbounded personal ambition 
and irrepressible vanity and love of show, that has wrecked the reputation and 
moral prestige of what ought to have otherwise proved a brilliantly successful, | 
and popular administration....... India has afforded to Lord Curzon a most. 
splendid training ground, and let us sincerely hope that after his return to 
England he will calmly ponder over his errors of the past and continue to take 
a truly sympathetic interest in Indian affairs....... We wish Lord’ Curzon the 
righteous career of a God-fearing statesman in the service of the British Empire, 
and health and happiness to him and Lady Curzon.” . 


28. ‘The Viceroyalty which at its opening gave excellent promise to the ear 
but broke it to the hope at its end concluded its 
chequered career yesterday, brilliantly from the point - 
of view of the chief actor himself, but most mischiev- 
ously, if not disastrously, from the point of those hundreds of millions, who for 
seven long and eventful years, the like of which, it is to be devouty hoped, 
they may never experience again, have been its innocent victims. In his 
valedictory performance, poor, aS it was, and so full of affected humility on 
the surface while there thickly flowed all through the undercurent of exalted 
egoism, Lord Curzon asked India to be his judge. It is superfluous to 
say, and Lord Curzon knows it as any man in the street, that the country 
has already” judged him most impartially, making every allowance for the 
good, great and small, which he has claimed for himself. His Lordship 
was told in clarion notes that he had been fuily and fairly weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. Moreover, India has still to know the reason why 
he kicked its people downstairs while all along he said he passionately loved 
them. It wasa singular love, indeed, the key of which still seems to remain locked 
jn the viceregal heart alone. Be thatasit may, the verdict pronounced. two 
years ago is not only re-iterated but doubly emphasised by the further 
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lacquifed) by the people of his second term of viceroyalty. The 
that the India he loveth was the ‘Imperial’ India of his ‘ Imperial’ 

: ms—quite @ different’ India from the India of the Indians. It was 
becanse His Lordship was passionately in love with the first India, of which he 
has now. made’ an open declaration of faith in his Byculla Club address, that he 
forgot the second. Nay, he did his best, in pursuance of that unconquer- 
able love, to throttle it to the best of his power and ability. To him the India 
ofthe Indians was as naught. It was dust. The India he strove with his 
‘demonaic energy’ (we use the phrase of his most abject panegyrist) to 
upraise, to place on a permanent ‘Imperial’ basis, and glorify among the 
countries of the world, was the India conjured by his ardent imagination. It 
was the India which was to be maintained by British bayonets, British 
bureaucracy, British capital, and British people. It was for this glorified ideal 
that: he worked like the veriest coolie in the coal-pit. His fertile imagina- 
tion, untoned and unsobered by the intoxication wrought by his irresponsible 
and masterful viceroyalty, that he forgot the real, every-day India of practical 
busimess. His reforms so-called, and we have yet to judge of their fruit some 
years hence, were simply a means to an end. Lord Curzon’s grand ideal was 
to lay the foundation of a vast British empire in Asia, a counterpart, so to say, 
of the Byzantine empire whith the successors of Augustus built when they found 
that the glorious one founded in Imperial Rome by that emperor had begun to 
crumble and decay. It was this bizarre ideal conjured by his Imperial 
imagination, which Lord Curzon had most sedulously endeavoured to realise in 
his own person in India. Had it been permissible, he might have remained 
a permanent Viceroy in the country to fulfil that ambitious design. His 
notorious reluctance to retire from the viceroyalty had for its true inwardness 
this fact. But Lord Curzon, profiting by the history of the Roman Empire, 
knew well enough that it would be impossible to found such an empire without 
a great proletariat. But great proletariats are hydra-headed. The monster 
had to be appeased. Some kind of sops had to be thrown to it to keep it quiet. 
The sops were thrown and are now magnified as ‘remission of taxes’ and 
so forth. But somehow his performances fell grievously short of their 
design. The proletariats were dissatisfied, Indeed in this bizarre aitempi, 
he so overshot the mark that instead of appeasing the populace he only inflamed 
them and in tle end sowed the seeds of the widest discontent, unparalleled 
in the annals of British India. No wonder this discontent, and the unrest 
which accompanied it, found their first articulate but most robust expression 
at the end of the first term of his viceroyalty, and his subsequent acts only 
emphasised that expression and his second viceroyalty was condemned in terms 
severer than the first. Indians can hardly be grateful to a Viceroy entertaining 
the wild notions which he did and which in his unbridled and irresponsible 
autocracy he strove to carry into effect. Indian people are not deceived. They 
have found him out, They have known what his ulterior aims and objects 
were. In reality the Indian people to him were so many pawns on the chess- 
board to be moved for his own highly ambitious purposes. But the pawns 
refused to be moved. They were obdurate, No wonder this modern Cesar 
discovered himself a brilliant failure despite his refined dissimulation and 
unrighteous diplomacy. No wonder that all his wild cat schemes are already 
dead with the death of his viceroyalty. It is to be devoutly hoped that 
sober Britain will realise the immense mischief he has done to India 
while foolishly trying to raise a second British Empire in Asia. Let its future 
Vioceroys be directed to turn their attention to remove the undoubted unrest 
and discontentment that prevail in the land, restore confidence among a loyal 
and grateful people and so upraise them in the scale of nations as to make 
them proud and at the same time place the empire on an enduring basis without 
stretching its arms east and west. Let not the British nation be carried away 
by the legendary tale which was specially ‘ manulactured’ in the last of the 
valedictory addresses for his own ‘Imperial’ glorification. The ‘Imperial’ 
India, dominated by the insane Imperialists of the day, with the Indians 
erushed to the ground and no better than helots, must be allowed to remain 
buried.in the heated imagination of the inflamed personage who conceived it. 
Wehen.all the passion and panegyric, all the declamation and high falutin, all 
exaggeration and belittlement, all accusation and apology or defence, and all 
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climax and anti-climax have been swept away and the ground cleared for eold 
and impartial history to ascend the judgment seat, there could be no 
two opinions on the verdict it will pronounce.. It will be this and this only, 
that Lord Curzon as Viceroy and Governor-General of India was weighed in the 
balance and found miserably wanting. He found India free, progressive, 
peaceful and contented. He left it enslaved, sullen, discontented and 
indignant. This will be the epitaph which Indian history will inscribe on Lord 
Curzon’s Viceroyalty.” 


29. Lord Curzon will finally set sail for England by next Saturday’s mail 
steamer, Noother Viceroy before him must havé 
Native Opinion (45), 15th felt the pang of regret at laying down office so keenly 
Noy. as lie. No other Viceroy also enjoyed the pomp and 
splendour of his office so much as did Lord Curzon, 
and the seven years of his viceroyalty are bound to be the most memorable ones 
in his life. The people of India have obtained, during his regime, the fullest 
experience of the tortuous character of British policy. In fact, during his 
seven years’ rule, India may be said to have been under the influence 
of a malignant planet. We do not mean to pass in review the various 
measures of His Lordship’s administration. Our -Anglo-Indiar contemporaries 
are discharging that task, and the Zimes of India in particular, in the 
course of an article of porteatous length, has brought the bright side of 
Lord Curzon’s rule to tlhe notice of the public. ‘There are some features 
in Lord Curzon’s regime, which will command universal approval. There can 
be no doubt that he worked hard and has left his impress indelibly upon several 
branches of the administration. He over-hauled the whole machinery of 
the administration and proved himself the most talkative of all Viceroys. We 
only regret that the general trend of his policy was not beneficial, but positively 
harmful to the people. Lord Curzon flatters himself that his so-called reforms, 
for which the people are denouncing him now, will evoke popular applause in 
future, As his Anglo-Indian admirers have dilated at length upon the bright si le 
of his regime, we shall content ourselves with drawing attention to a few salient 
foibles which disfigure it. He constantly defied public opinion. He lowered the 
dignity of Native Chiefs at the time of the Delhi Durbar, took Berars from the 
Nizam and compelled the Holkar toresign. His reyime thus proved harmful to 
Native Chiefs. The people at large fared no better under it. The right of local 
self-covernment was curtailed, higher educatiou was strangled, the doors of the 
public service were more rigidly closed against the people than before, the 
high-handedness of the bureaucracy was in the ascendant, and while the exche- 
quer overflowed with fat surpluses, the poverty of the people was deepned and 
aggravated, In short, we entertain a poor opinion of Lord Curzon’s regime, 
despite the fulsome adulation showered upon it both by Lord Curzon himself 
and Anglo-Indian journalists, Some among us will even heave a sigh of relief 
that Lord Curzon’s mischievous regime has at last come to an end, 


30. For nearly seven years and a half India had been under the 
seri (128). 14th Nov,  WDiluence of a malignant planet in the shape of Lord 
Rene Leet sae tere Cuca bal during all this time no one was found 
powerful enough to check his evil influence, but about four months ago the Vice- 
roy had to fight against a more powerlul combatant and having got worsted in 


the encounter determined to close his career: Just before his departure he cruelly _ 


broke Bengal in twain, He will finally bid adieu to this country from Bombay 
at the end of the current week. During the last few days of his Viceroyalty, 
Lord Curzon delivered a number of honeyed speeches, abounding in self-praise, 
In his speech at Jammu, he boasted of the liberal policy of the British Govern- 
ment towards its feudatories, but at the same time gently reminded the. ruler of 
Kashmir that Native Chiefs succeeded to their gadis not so much by right as by 
their loyal devotion to the paramount powerand their solicitude to promote the 


. ‘welfare of théir people, From Jammu, Lord Curzon went to Libore, where he was 


presented with an address by the local Municipality. But the public of Léhore 
rotested openly and emphatically againstthe action of the Municipal Councillors, 

In spite of this, Lord Curzon had no scruples in accepting the address. In his 

reply to it, he waxed eloquent over the useful and practical character of the right 

of local self-government and enjoined his audience not to care for more pretentious 
‘CON 1654—8 : ; 
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Fights, He also alluded to the martial spirit of the Sikhs, but it’ is a pity 
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| om ‘that in. spite of the marked fidelity of the Sikhs to the British Government 
ea gt the critical time of the mutiny, they cannot hope to rise higher than a 
| (aes Subedar Majorshi in the Army and are compelled to serve under beardless 
and ties Bistenced European officers. Lord Curzon was prevented by indis- 
Corp to visit Indore, where he wished to receive the homage of some sixty 

ative Chiefs. The written speech of the Viceroy that was read over at the 
Indore Durbar is also full of egotistic sentiments. He proudly alluded to the 
4 favours conferred by Government upon the Native Chiefs in times of famine 
)~ and expressed. keen regret at the severance of his official connection with the 
administration of Native States. 7 


31. “It was indeed a magnificent speech in which Lord Curzon delivered 
he aha Oy his farewell message to the people of India day before 
ee ani ails India, yesterday. For stateliness of diction, heartfelt sincer- 
Jém-e-Jamshed (28), 18th ity of sentiments, and unaffected moderation, it will 
. Nov., Eng. cols.; Indian be one of the best remembered of the retiring Viceroy’s 
Social Heformer (4), 19th many eloquent and impressive speeches. It will 
atl appeal as much to the native section of the popu- 
lation as to the European, and confirm them in the conviction that, whatever 
his failings and shortcomings, Lord Curzon has never spared himself in the 
service of India and has never been wanting in sympathy and good-will towards 
the great mass of her population, Differences of opinion are bound to exist as 
to individual acts of his administration, but none who reads and ponders over 
the parting words of the great Pro-Consul will fail to concede that, on the whole, 
India is richer for the service that he has rendered her, and that taken all in all 
a richer service no other Viceroy hefore him has done to her ‘ patient, humble, 
silent millions’. It would be impossible not to be touched. by the kindliness 
of the sentiments given expression to by His Excellency in this final pronounce- 
ment, and it would be cynical and worse to question the sincerity of these senti- 
ments. We should not wonder if ten years hence the Bengali patriots them- 
selves, who are so virulently denouncing Lord Curzon to-day, take to quoting, 
on the political platform, passages from this speech with the same fervour with 
which they quote the words of Burke, Macaulay, and other ‘ friends’ of India in 
support of their battles for the poor........ At the conclusion of his speech 
Lord Curzon sketched a lofty ideal of an Englishman’s duty in India; and, 
whatever His Lordship may have done or undone, his most persistent opponent 
must admit that he himself has, at every step of his career, kept that 
ideal constantly before him. Could such a speech have come from any but 
him who loved India sincerely and well, could it have been uttered by one whose 
chief aim and purpose has been the exploitation, the degradation and the ruin of 
India? No, even that section of the Indian public which believes itself to be 
the most patriotic will have soon enough to revise its judgment of him, unless, 
of course, in the frantic attempt to send down Lord Curzon’s name as an 
unsympathetic, ungenerous and reactionary ruler, it wants to immortalize 
itself as the most purblind, narrow-minded and unscrupulous set of public 
critics that any country has possessed.” [The Indian Social Reformer 
writes :——“‘In an eloquent speech full of feeling, Lord Curzon bade farewell 
to India at the banquet given in his honour by the Byculla Club. He has given 
the country of his best, and he can look back on his Indian career with pride 
and satisiaction. We print elsewhere the passage in which he spoke of his 
internal administration with special reference to the masses and the educated 
classes. He declared he had no hostility or ill-will to the latter. In conclusion 
he promised to champion the cause of India whenever occasion should arise. 
This was one of the most touching passages of the speech. Lord and Lady 
Curzon have the best wishes of India for their future welfare and happiness.’’] 


$2. “Itis not possible to deal at length this week with Lord Curzon’s 
iets fas. som oration at the Byculla Club. As aliterary production 
Saga (24), vs it is almost a masterpiece, but as a political pro- 
“ nouncement we wish it had remained unuttered at 
least in some of its parts. The influence of the Ego pervades the whole speech, 
That was, of course, to be expected. Lord Curzon could not be anything 
. but @ Curzon of his University days. But even then we expected him to 
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be a little more modest and willing to give credit to some at least of his 
predecessors for grasp of principle and for working on some systematic lines, 
The entire oration is castin the usual mould. It is full of his characteristic 
egoism and vanity and full of the conqueror’s theatrical display of love for 
India. We are not prepared to doubt the sincerity of his avowal. But it is a 
strange kind of love that has convulsed and exasperated the largest province 
in the country and compelled Lord Curzon to publicly acknowledge that 
he has incurred the hostility of the educated classes. That he worked very 
hard and hada lofty conception of his own duties in his own way cannot 


be denied. But it must not be forgotten that he had youth on his side’ 


and that there have been other Viceroys whose conception of duty 
towards this country and its people was even more broad-minded and 
statesmanlike. If Lord Curzon and his. fearful panegyrists were less carried 
away by feeling and could be at all persuaded to view the situation in a dis- 
passionate spirit, they would have to admit that the Byculla Club should not 
have been the locale of the demonstration in his honour, ‘if he had the whole 
country at his back,’ But the greatest objection to Lord Curzon’s last oration 
is the inexcusable mis-statements and misrepresentations it contains regarding 
the attitude of the educated classes towards him and his measures. Lord 
Curzon is not such a dull-headed administrator that he could have possibly 
misunderstood their attitude. If he did, that alone is sufficient to prove once 
more that he has the defects of his race to the full and is absolutely incapable 
of placing himself in the situation of the governed. It is a gross perversion of 
the truth to represent that the educated classes have been opposed to him 
because he gave them no political concessions, and it is, indeed, deplor- 
able that such a flagrant misrepresentation should have ever found a 
place in Lord Curzon’s farewell performance. We expected His Excellency 
to make a more conciliatory and statesmanlike speech on the eve of his 
departure. But our hape has been disappointed, Weare afraid his farewell 
oration, at least some portions of it, will evoke strong criticism through- 
out the country. His somewhat contemptuous and offensive reference to 
the ‘Bengali patriot’ was simply unfortunate, and the oration would not 
have suffered in the slighest degree in its literary effect if Lord Curzon had 
not dragged him into it for the purposes of a transient oratorical triumph. 
Lord Curzon, despite the lavish and extravagarft praises showered upon 
him by his enthusiastic admirers and panegyrists, is not endowed with those 
statesmanlike instincts, with that breadth of mind and catholicity of political 
thought which could enable him to appreciate and sympathise with the noble 
and subtle workings of the mind of New India, and which enabled Lord 
Macaulay to anticipate the future of educated India in a sublime passage that will 
be quoted as long as educated Indians continue to use the English language. 
Lord Curzon’s peroration was a masterpiece of its kind, though it is resonant 
with the triumphant tones of the conqueror. In the case of a more popular and 
sympathetic Viceroy it would have electrified the country with a fresh impulse, 
though its sentiments do not reach the lofty dignity, quiet simplicity 


and noble sympathy which marked Lord Ripon’s last utterances in this . 


city. Once a Viceroy ceases to command any moral prestige, even the 
most magnificent oration becomes devoid of all soul-stirring influence. What 
Lord Curzon has said or done is now past recall. He has acted according to his 
lights strenuously and indefatigably, though it is a pity he could never see 
things with the eyes of the educated classes. But he has pledged his word of 
honour that on his return home it would be his duty to see that ‘Indian 
interests are not bartered away or sacrificed or selfishly pawned in the financial 
or economic adjustments of the Empire.’ For this emphatic and solemn 
assurance the country will be grateful to him, We need hardly say that our 
countrymen in their turn will watch his future political career in England with 
sympathetic interest. ‘ Forgive and forget’ is a divine rule of human conduct 
—and let both the parties endeavour to abide by it in all future criticisms and 
discussions in regard to his administration.” | 
33. ‘The disappointment which the Indian Princes must have expe- 
rienced in. the frustration of their hope of paying a 
Rast Goftér (34), 12th Nov» farewell visit to Lord Curzon at Indore can_ be better 
a - imagined than described. The retiring Viceroy has 
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promote ‘the welfare of Indian Pritices as a class, that 


‘the natural courseiof things that they should display ap eager 
des n the compliment, ‘Lord Curzon has done more than any of his 

decessors to raise the prestige of the Native Princes, which is fast losing 
ground in these days of progressive civilisation and education. With the 
subjection of India by the British, if there is any class of the aristocracy that 
has’suffered most in point of prestige and influence, it is the Indian Princes and 
Chiefs. But for the slow and steady deterioration they have to thank none but 
themselves. It is not owing to the all-powerful predomination of the Supreme 
Government, nor through any malignant contrivances in the political machi- 
nery, that this downfall has been brought about. ‘The good old days are gone 
when the native potentates were respected and reverenced simply for the merits 
of their distinguished ancestors or for the glory of their lineage. With the 
growth of education, a liberty of thought and speech is created, which declines 
to do homage to nobility of birth or wealth. No sight is more piteous than a 
procession of Native Princes or a congeries of them in a so-called Durbar, figuring 
asso many puppets and dummies. Whata sad change the relentless hand 
of time has worked in the prestige of these descendants of a distinguished nobility 
now reduced to the unenviable state of panjandrums of a puppet show, because 
they have not advanced with the times! If Native Princes want to make 
themselves a power in the Jand and regain their past fame and prestige, nothing 
but a determined effort at moral and mental self-improvement would bring 
about the desired consummation. Lord Curzon’s last words of counsel to our 
Native Princes are indicative of the genuine sympathy which has always 
characterised his attitude towards them. The old-fashioned Thakor or Nawab, 
who left every department of his small State to the mercy of designing 
administrators and Divans, whilst he played ducks and drakes with the hard- 
earned money of his poor rayats and led an effete and effeminate life in the closed 
precincts of his zenana, must remember tbat his days are now numbered. The 
only way out of what threatens to be a complete extermination of their prestige, 
if not of their race, is through the docr of learning. The various Colleges which 
have been established of late years for the education of Chiefs—and Daly College 
is a precious addition to their list—are the only means to effect their salvation. 
So long as the Princes’ Colleges have upon tieir board and teaching staff a 
predominant element of distinguished European professors, we can rely upon 
a very wholesome influence being exercised upon the character and moral 
stamina of the Chiefs,” 


34, Last Monday, the Bombay Chamber of Commerce presented a 

: farewell address to Lord Curzon at Government 
omnes Sinan Eee Fae House, Bombay. . Lord Curzon came to Bombay to 
welcome the Prince of Wales, and the presentation of an address of this sort was 
rather a move calculated to tickle the egoism of Lord Curzon than to fit in 
with general programme for the reception of the Prince of Wales. ‘The 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce thus gave an opportunity to Lord Curzon to 
Sgn his personality even in Bombay, and we have the optimistic remarks of 
is Excellency regarding the economical and industrial situation of India, 
which we re-produce in the selection columns. The optimism of Lord Curzon 
curiously coincides with the hackneyed eulogium of British raj indulged in by 
persons of Dr. Bhandarkar’s school. Thirty or forty years ago Dr. Bhandarkar 
never dreamt that his after-life would pass in a comfortable jourrfey bya 
steamer from Ratnagiri to Bombay instead of walking the distance, wearied and 
hungry. Similarly Lord Curzon is pleased to inform us that ‘The standard 
of living among the poorest has gone up,’ that they employ convenience 
and even luxuries which a quarter of a century ago were undreamed of, 
thereby indicating an all round increase of purchasing power.’ By quoting 
facts and figures His Lordship attempts to prove that there is more money in 
the country, in circulation, in reserves, in investments, in deposits, and in the 
fa of the people. Lord Curzon’s description of this glowing prosperity of 

lia would have :been true, had he said ‘ Englishmen in India’ ese | of 
‘the people.’ © It is needless to state here how native bankers and merchants 
have been displaced by foreigners, and how native industries have been 
destroyed by foreign compétition during the last fifty years. There is more 
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amoney not - in the pookets‘of the natives of India, but’in the pockets of Lord 
Curzon’s countrymen, and if this means ria ery for the Indian people, well 
might we regard ourselves as masters of the whole world, because the sun never 
sets on the British Empire, of which we are, on Lord Curzon’s theory, partners, 
though of no better status than hewers of wood and drawers of water, The 
wealth of England is, in one sense, our own; for Englishmen are our rulers and 
their prosperity must be looked uponasours, Itisa pity thatin spite of seven 
years’ constant preaching by the Viceroy the cbstinate Indian has not yet learnt 
to appreciate the beauty and the force of this imperial doctrine of the unity 
of interests of the rulers and the ruled.” 


35, “* Few things, I am convinced, have done more to bring the two peoples 
together than the consciousness that the English are 
_ Relations between the devoting themselves with sincerity and ardour to the 
ee 4 a the | wan a restoration of the monuments of a race and a religion 
ma cam ntedined 400) 15th Which are not their own, but for which they feel the 
Nov., Eng. cols. } most profound respect and veneration.’ These words 
fell from Lord Curzon at Agra, while replying to the 
address of the local Municipality. We have been among the foremost in the 
expression of our gratitude to Lord Curzon for what he has done for the preserva- 
tion of Indian monuments. But we should not hesitate to point out that it 
would not do to make too much of this service to the country. Archeological 
restoration, however valuable in itself, can never be the criterion of a good or 
popular administration, and the chances are that, if the people have been given 
any substantial cause for disappointment by the existing rulers, the monuments of 
old that they have helped to restore would only serve to tinge their reflections 
with thoughts which their present rulers may not like. The people would there- 
by be made to remember more vividly their past magnificence and prosperity. 
There is no doubt a great deal of generosity and high-mindedness underlying the 
act of such restoration on the part of the ruling nation. But then, again, its 
political significance cannot be so extensive as Lord Curzon would seem to 
calculate. The relations between the rulers and the ruled in certain parts of 
the.country were, if anything, more cordial under some of the past Adminis- 
trations that used the mosques and mausoleums as barracks and stables than 
they have been found to be under Lord Curzon’s regime. Indians of a certain 
schocl of thought and aspirations loved and trusted the English in those days 
better than they do now. ‘The fact is the people’s life is not concentrated in their 
ancient monuments alone, and deeply grateful though the people will ever be 
to Lord Curzon for all his exertions in their behalf, we should hold that -when 
history sits in judgment on. the acts of his administration that part of his 
labours will, after all, form an inconsiderable part of the evidence substantiating 
his claims to have been a great Viceroy of India.’’ 


36. The Tsar has promised to give an elective constitution to his people 
; and steps are being taken to give effect to his rescript. 
Coutrast between tho atti- But in spite of this, popular excitement runs as high as 


tude of the Russians and over in Russia. This shews that the interval between 
the Bengalis towards the 


PO Ty a IE OA the passing away of the era of autocracy and the 
Kesari (128), 14th Nov. ushering in of the era of constitutionalism is bound to 
| | be marked by excesses such as riots and disturbances, 
strikes and skirmishes. The people do not mind this unpleasant episode in 
view of the noble goal of emancipation which lies in prospect before them, 
Let us now turn our eyes from Russia to India. The Bengalis have so far 
shewn themselves much more peaceful and constitutionally inclined than the 
Russians. They have had no skirmishes with the military nor commited any 
bomb outrages, The Bengali students, too, have not assumed an aggresive 
attitude nor taken part in revolutionary movements like their Russian confreres. 
The utmost *extent to which they have so far proceeded is the holding 
of public meetings, collecting funds, singing national songs, &c. In spite of: 
this, autocratic Viceroys and high-handed Lieutenant-Governors have lost 
their heads and are issuing secret illegal circulars and are trying to overawe the 
Bengali people and students alike by resorting to arbitrary measures, 


,, 87. “ While we were going'to press we received a telegraphic message 
from Calcutta that an open’air mass meeting of ‘the | 


. Students and the swadesh+ - students was héld there in’ the College Square yesterday 
eMahrétta (10), 12th Noy, - evening. when thousands of Oaloutta sttidents took a 
go pause Le ©" * solemn. vow 40 join's National University rather than 
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) gab 1d despotism. of Government officials, acting under the 

salar recently issued. by the Bengal Government. The students, we are 
Informed deter mined to leave the Calcutta University rather than give up the 
 gwadeshi cause, This is just what we e to happen, and wecongratulate 

the students on the courage and determination shown by them in this respect. 
If Government Universities are to be conducted on the absurd principles 
dictated to them in the interests of the bureaucracy or of the commercial classee 
in England, the sooner they are abolished the better. We have already expressed 
_ our opinion that it is sheer madness on the part of Government to drive people 
or students into starting a new independent University. Government pretend 
that they have always been in favour of the revival of indigenous industries, If 
$0, where is the necessity of restraining the students from taking part in the 
swadesht movement? Picketing is no offence under the Penal Code, nor is 
passive resistance of any kind. ‘But Government now seem to have lost their 
. head in the excitement of the moment, and are apparently determined to do 
their best, by fair means or foul, to put down the swadesht movement which is 
spreading like wild fire throughout India. If we mistake not, such an attitude 
on the part of Government will only go to strengthen the movement and place 
it on a secure and permanent footing. What Bengal students have done to-day, 
their Bombay comrades will be forced to do in the near future; and we doubt 
not that Madras will follow suit. The time has arrived when we must either 
march forward or allow ourselves to be trodden down for ever. ‘May God 
grant us the necessary strength to do the former’ will naturally be the prayer 
of every one interested in the welfare of his motherland. Lord Curzon, who 
introduced the policy of repression in educational matters, will shortly leave 
India, but it seems that his successor will have to reap the fruits of his 
imperious policy in this respect. We await with interest further particulars of 
the action taken by the Calcutta students. ‘There can, however, be no doubt 
that the swadesht movement has brought matters to a crisis in an unex- 
pected way, and if we behave manfully on the occasion, our endeavours 
for the betterment of the motherland are sure to be crowned with success,” 


38. A correspondent writes to the Ka/:—Very few people among us exert 
wis 1394). 19a 8 themselves for the public weal and even those few 
ht le are discouraged in their endeavours by those selfish and 
servile flatterers of the official class. The oatcry against students participating 
in political movements is raised by these very gentry, whose mental vision is 
narrow and extremely circumscribed. In such matters, the advice of English- 
men like Principal Selby is reckoned to be of higher value than that of esteemed 
patriots like Messrs, Tilak, Surendranath & Bose. The primary object of 
education is, according to Aristotle, to prepare the scholar for the duties of 
citizenship. If that is so, will it not be foolish to make students eschew political 
movements altogether? The present system of education is defective in 
many respects and tends to make our people too feeble and dependent. We 
shall only be aggravating this state of dependence by prohibiting students from 
interesting themselves in politics. If Indian boys are to be educated at all, 
they must be taught the value of patriotism and also receive physical education. 
From the point of view of Government, it may be all right to keep students 
aloof from political movements, but why should we be guided by their opinion ? 
If ever India is to be rid of her present palsy and enjoy the blessing of 
autonomy like Australia and Canada, it is necessary that our students should be 
inspired by patriotism and endewed with a strong physique. 


89. Our rulers seem to grow mad day by day. They leave the straight 

Shri Shahu (157), 8th Nov. path and wilfully go by a crooked one. They should, 

| however, bear in mind that by doing so they court 
disaster both to themselves and to the people over whom they hold sway. 
‘the spirit of Curzonign, policy seems to have permeated the entire bureau- 
cracy in the land : has engendered discontent in the public mind. 
The authorities are aware of the unwisdom of forcing a series of reactionary 
measures upon the people, but unfortunately for us, they are bent on following 
this evil course. Instead of living amicably with us and promoting our welfare, 
“they are running headlong into mischief like an infuriated bull. In Bengal, 
_ the authorities have issued a circular vesting school-masters with authority to 
crush any tendencies towards seoadeshiem among their scholars. ‘The imposition 
of guch restraint upon the student.class cannot be meekly pat up with. Even 
Government servants retain their right of participating in movements which 


_- 


‘ 35 - . . . 
tend to promote the pablid weal. By pursuing a childish in such 
matters Government merely forfeit the esteem in which they ate held by 
the people. 
40. “The Parliamentary Blue-book on the Bengal Partition scheme is, to 


tell the truth, most gruesome reading and reveals a 
Blue-book on the Bengal depth of dissimulation, intolerance of criticism and 


re ie 1.29), 12th vindictiveness of spirit. The whole personal character 
Nov., Eng. cols. of Lord Curzon comes out in bold relief, and he stands 


before the world, on his own admission, exactly as. 


depicted by enlightened India. His fulsome panegyrists, his abject flatterers 
and his blind admirers, in and out of the Press, may try to extol him to the 
seventh heaven, may shriek from the house-tops that he is a political phenomenon, 
a prodigy of talent, and the only Englishman, save Lord Cromer, who is 
unsurpassable in the wide dominions of King Edward VII; but it is evident 
from this matter-of-fact Blue-book—in spite of the careful garbling it has 
_ undergone—-that Lord Curzon is after all made of common clay and of the 
most mediocre stuff, and that he has proved himself every inch what a Viceroy 
should not be.’’ 


41, ‘ From the figures in the Land Revenue Administration report for 
is the year 1903-04 we gather that the amounts realized 
ia’ the Bowbay' Prodivacy amounted in the Presidency proper to Rs. 2,87,24,789 
oes te Shh for the year under report and Rs. 15,241,543 for former 
Phenix (14), 11th Nov.; years, makinz atotal of Rs. 3,02,49,332 ; and in Sind to 
Bombay Samdchdr (69), Rg, 83,56,316 for the year under report and Rs. 3,538,730 
eiiiaaiaad for previous years, making a total of Rs. 87,10,046....... 
The figures of the Government revenue demand bespeak a favourable season 
especially in Sind. But in spite of the excellence of the season the collections 
in the Presidency proper barely equalled the amount of the current year’s 
demand, while in Sind they fell far short of it. This is, in our opinion, but 
another indication of the chronic poverty of the agriculturist and the burden- 
some character of the Government demand. There is such a heavy load of 
arrears hanging over the heads of the rayats, and the demand for the current 
year is so large that even in a good year the rayats are not only unable to clear 
off any arrears, but go on adding to them. ‘This significant fact has been 
noticed by Government, though the reason, we are inclined to assign, is, of 
course, not admitted by Government, who prefer to think that the process of 
collection has not been prosecuted vigorously enough...... vada In respect 
of Sind, the remarks of Mr, Morison are that it is possible that the low prices 
which prevailed in consequence of the abundance of harvest led to the with- 
holding of a certain amount of revenue, but that is no reason why the 
Government demand should not have been fully realized:in such a bumper year. 
Low prices are a natural Gonsequence of abundant supply, and we are at a 
complete loss to understand why abundance should be supposed to have the 
singular effect of making the rayat less inclined to pay his debts. If the prices 


were high, they would indicate a restricted supply which would be a good - 


explanation of the rayats’ inability to pay the assessment. So it seams that 
whether the prices are high or low, whether the harvest is abundant or scanty, 
the revenue demand is more than the agriculturist can pay, and consequently the 
burden of his debt to Government goes on increasing, which is a state of affairs 
which Government cannot afford, in their own interest, to continue to disregard.” 
|The Bombay Samdchdr writes:—The year 1903-04 was not altogether free 
from the after-effects of famine, yet the amount of revenue recovered was un- 
duly large in several districts of the Presidency proper. This could not have been 
done without adopting stringent measures which were quite unjustifiable in times 
Such as the agriculturists have recently passed through. Takavi advances 
appear to have been made to the rayats during the year in :a liberal spirit, but 
the same cannot be-said of the means employed forthe recovery thereof. Even 
usurious money-lenders, whoin former years held the lands, of rayats in mortgage, 
did not acquire possession of the lands for default in repayment of loans except in 
very extreme cases. But tho policy of Government is to summarily forfeit the 


lands of agriculturists who fail to return takévi loans on demand, Im short,‘the 
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| Nov. Phenix (14), 15th Nov. 


apprehensions ) énsions entertained by the people when the Land Revenue Code: Amend; 
ment Act was Sateed have been more than justified by the attitude of Govern: 
ment as disclosed in the report. | | 


- . 42. The Shri Shdhu'in the course of a lengthy article requests the 
Be ABR oe ae Collector of Sdtéra to take into consideration the 
"Complaint about the alleg- orievances of the Inamdars in the district and to 
ed fraudulent practice. of , 
village officers in recovering ®@d0pt measures whereby their dues in alienated 
Inamdars’ dves in the Sétéra villages would be more diligently recovered by 
District. tenet! i officers. The paper accuses the latter of faith- 
N aT Wing ocke (157), 15th jess conduct towatds the Inamdars and of gross 
RMR at neglect in the recovery of the Inamdars’ dues. 
It remarks that under a Government Resolution issued in 1897 the village 
officers are empowered to recover and pay into the Taluka Treasury a 
sum equal to their remuneration and then to draw it from the Treasury 
instead of looking to the Inamdars for payment, The paper complains that the 
village officers recover just enough revenue in alienated villages to meet the 
items of Government demand, including their own remuneration, and tell the 
Inamdars to recover the rest by going to the Civil Court or applying for assist- 
ance to the Mamlatdar. This, says the paper, puts the Inamdars in a sad and 
miserable plight and makes their lot a most pitiable one. It finally requests 
the Collector to inquire into the fraudulent practices of the village officers by 
which Inamdars are unjustly defrauded of their dues. 


43. Owing to the scantiness of the rainfall in the current year, the 

vi _ agricultural prospects of our district are very gloomy, 

bb a ‘" and the cultivators are in great anxiety about the 

Madhusar (135}, 11th Noy. future. Government are fully cognisant of this state 

: of things, buf no announcement has yet been made 

ve the remissions of land revenue. It is the duty of the agriculturists to 

bring. the meagre outturn of crops in the district to the notice of the 

higher Revenue authorities. The village officers have not the courage to report 

the true condition of crops lest they might thereby incur the displea- 

sure of their superiors. Under these circumstances it would be desirable it the 

Collector were, by a personal inspection of the crops, to satisfy himself about 
the truth of the popular complaints and grant redress, where necessary. 


44, Many persons in Kaira District, including high officials, have got 
i ail en i nett phe the P serum, ~~ 
Ps stg .-. until lately nobody was known to have experience 
ia 2 any evil effects from the treatment. fowesds the 
Kaira Times (76), 12th end of last month, however, two cases occurred in 
Nov. ; Hitechchhu(73), 16th Borsad, which are likely to shake the faith of the 
oer public in inoculation. One Khima Hira, a native 
Christian, died at the local Mission House on the third day after getting 
himself inoculated. Another man, Bhogilal Bhailal, has been suffering from 
suppuration of his arm after undergoing inoculation. As no injury has resulted 
to several other persons who have been inoculated in Borsad, it follows that 
the serum is not responsible for the evil effects referred to above. As regards 
the deceased native Christian, the local Missionaries have sent his blood for 
examination to the Chemical Analyser, but the result has not yet been known. 
The Hitechchhu publishes the same report, and asks if after such results of 
inoculation it is fair on the part of Lord Lamington to blame the natiye papers 
for their attitude towards the prophylactic treatment. | 7 


45. ‘ We have to announce with much regret that the present week will 
= the departure ay among us of Mr. W. 

: a ie orison, Commissioner in Sind. ‘hough he has onl 
santiod. a held the position of head of the Province for ek 
Sind Gazette (17), 14th months, Mr. Morison, in that short time, has made us 
all feel that in him we have had a most able, just and 
, : sympathetic ruler. We are using no conventional 
‘expression when we say that Europeans and Indians are entirely united in their 
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admiration of his qualities and their regret at his departure.. The absolute 
impartiality which he displayed towards the various sections of the Indian 
community particularly excited the warm appreciation of the latter. A 
strict master as regards the work of the administration, Mr. Morison has shown’ 
himself full of sympathy for all his officials of every grade. Quietly, but none the 
less surely, by many acts of unostentatious kindness he won all hearts.......... 
The interest he took in municipal and public matters and the sympathy 
he shewed with the affairs of all our institutions is also gratefully appre- 
ciated. [The Phenix also makes appreciative remarks about Mr. Morison’s 
administration of Sind. ] 


46. ‘ Now that Mr. Ommanney has in right earnest addressed himself to 
initia tad te ie alla: the suppression of bad characters, may we ask him 
di at aoa tadmashes +0 turn his attention to Nasarpur, where, we have 
to the Hindu population of been hearing for some time past, certain Musalman 
Nasarpur (Sind). badmashes have made themselves very obnoxious to 
Prabhat (54), 3:d Nov., the Hindu population by annoying and harassing 
Eng. _cols.; Al-Haq (°°); them in various ways. What is being said is well- 
11th Nov., Eng, cols. ; . 
nigh unbelievable. The worthlessness of the police 
has rendered many strange things possible here. But we must confess we 
were not prepared for such happenings as are reported from Nasarpur. If 
there is any foundation for the reports, the Hindu inhabitants of Nasarpur must 
be feeling themselves in a veritable hell. We, of course, cannot vouch for the 
entire truth of the rumoursafloat. But such reports cannot be slept over, It 
would be well, if Mr. Ommanney orders a thorough enquiry to be made, and, if 
satisfied as to the existence of the grievances complained of, takes some effect- 
tive means for their removal.”’ {The 4Al-Haq writes:—‘‘A local paper while 
calling attention the other day, of the District Superintendent of Police, to what 
it thinks the unsatisfactory state of affairs at Nasarpur, goes the length of using 
the word budmashes while referring to the Muhammadans of that place. 
To say the least of it, this is not in good taste and is sure to injure the 
feelings of some Muhammadans. The paper should not ignore the fact that 
the Mubammadans of Nasarpur were greatly harassed by the Hindus encroaching 
upon their religious rights, but the dispute ended in a victory for the Muhamma- 
dans. In their excitement to wreak vengeance the Hindus then took to 
complaining against Muhammadans, but on enquiry the complaints proved false. 
Under such circumstances the epithet quoted above is hardly applicable to 
the Muhammadans.”’| 


47, ‘ We have received from five zamindars in Taluka Mirpur Khas a joint 
Complaint against an letter with two accompaniments which contain ver 


aaa oe Si a of Mirpur definite and specific allegations of high-handedness 
Prabhat (54), 10th Noy., nd extortion against the Canal Assistant of the 
Eng. cols. locality....... The siguatories offer to substantiate their 


statements, and we hope a thorough enquiry will be 
made, into the matter. If the statements are false, the complainants must be 
taught a lesson. In the other case, the least punishment that should be meted 
out to the Canal Assistant should be dismissal from the service,”’ 


Education. 


48, A correspondent writes to the [ndwjPrakdsh :—“ The new Marathi 

| First. Book of the revised Vernacular series is out and 
er ne’ presents a sorry contrast when compared with the 
Indu Prakdsh (43), 15th Old First Book. 1tis inferior in its external get-up 
Nov., Eng. cols. . _ | aud binding, and as regards the illustrations and 
eg A PE general contents it is disfigured by anumber of 
inaccuracies. “The -coloured pictures are common-place and in _ places 
inappropriate. The figures portrayed in the illustrations are not of persons 
residing in this Presidency, and will not, ‘therefore, be familiar to the boys 
reading the book. A number of linguistic inaccuracies have also crept into 
the book, the ‘expressions used being in various places a violation of the 
established Marathi idiom. ‘The old series was composed solely by Major Candy 
with the help of Parsharampant Tatya. The present series is prepared. under 
the auspices of a committee, and it is to be regretted that the result: of. their 
combined efforts should haye been so disappointing.” 2) 6 cs 
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10) The Shré Skdhu complains about the exorbitant prices at which the 


* fips efigeid revised Vernacular Text-books are sold and of the 


im oompulsory introduction of costly copy-books in pri- 


‘Complain about the 
‘Opeage in the cosbof primary wary schools in place of the cheap ones formerly in 


a : vogue, The paper remark b 

| ‘ per remarks that the cost of education 
"et npn a a el is othe being artificially raised to such an extent that 
many poor mén are deterred from sending theirsons to public schools at all. It 
also regrets that the prospects before educated natives should day by day become 
less and less alluring, and that the only alternative before poor parents should 


be to allow their children to grow up in ignorance. 


50, ‘Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have been unable to bring out the Sindhi 
cae text-books within the stipulated period, as the books 
¢ i Jeunel (18), g,,, have to be printed in Bombay where special types 
Ps apa eee | are being cast for the books. It seems the whole 
series cannot be brought out before the end of two 
years more. Meantime the pupils in Sind must use the old text-books. These 
have been repeatedly running out of stock, because in the hope that the new 
series will be published shortly the Education Department have been printing 
a very limited number of copies of the old series. As a result, the Readers 
have been sold at high prices. This is hard enough, but what is worse is that 
sometimes copies cannot be had at all. Why cannot Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
be expedited, and why cannot the old books be printed in larger numbers ? ” 


51. “The Government of India having placed larger amounts at the 
; disposal of the Educational authorities for the im- 
Affairs of the Dayaram provement of aided colleges, the Director of Public 
— hago 2, instruction, Bombay, has asked the Sind College 
- — Yournal (iS), “3 Board to state their most pressing wants. The Board 
has suggested that an English Professor on Rs. 500 
rising to Rs, 750 a month be given to the College. There is no doubt that the 
Sind College Professors (not the Principal only) are being overworked. But 
why necessarily an Englieh Professor? For one thing it will not be easy to 
et a good English Professor on Rs. 500 or Rs. 600....... So let us have the 
est man we Can, regardless of nationality. An Indian would cost less and 
leave a surplus to be otherwise utilised. ‘There is one more serious objection to 
a Professor on Rs. 500 being brought out now. Professor Naik has filled the 
post of Vice-Principa] for some years. Would it not be very ungrateful, to say 
the least, to deprive him of the dignity? Then, is not the extension of 
residential quarters a more urgent need than the erection of a bungalow for the 
Superintendent? Al] these questions should be well-weighed before deciding 
how to utilise the grant.” 


52. ‘* We shall be astonished if the remarks made by the Sind Prakdsh, a 
Hindu paper of Shik4rpur, on the state. of the Edu- 
_ Preponderance of Hyder- cational Department in Sind do not receive proper 


badi Amils in the Educational . : eng ; 
Department in Sind and the attention at the hands of the authorities. The editor 


alleged levy of black-mail by 0f this newly started paper was a school-master him- 
the clerks of Deputy Educa- self and professes to be in the know of most of the 
tional Inspectors from school- things which cannot ordinarily be observed by an 
a (8), 4th Nov outsider. That there is an undue preponderance 
— oy ” of Amils in the Department is a fact that has 
: _ already been made the subject of a complaint by 
Muhammadans and non-Amil Hindus, It is not only that all the four Deputy 
Educational Inspectors are Hyderabadi Amils, but what is still more sur- 
prising is that of the total number of 22 clerks in the Educational and 
Deputy Educational Inspectors’ Offices only 2 are non-Hyderabadi Hindus, 
while the remaining 20 are Hyderabadi Amils. What would come as a 
revelation to many is the allusion in the Sind Prakdésh to the black-mail 
imposed upon helpless‘school-masters by these ‘ dominant’ clerks and recovered 
‘regularly through appointed agerits, and the fact of the editor speaking of it 
by personal experienve entitles the complaint to some weight. In modern 
tmhethods ‘of-conducting ‘official business, at ‘least so far as appointments and 
promotions are concerned, an officer‘is practied)ly a non-entity, and it'is only in 
' ¥ony rare cases that officials of’exceptiona! ‘talents find it possible to avoid bein 
influenced by their clerks. -Influencitg officers ‘has Geveloped into an art an 
the tricks employed by clerks to deceive their officer and obtain ‘from ‘him:any 
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order they like have become so numerous and undetectable that it seems almost 
im possible for an European officer to fathom the contrivances of his clerical staff,” 


53. “ We have received ; letter signed by 25 Hindu eet of the 
Agricultural School who wish to dissociate themselves 
School Hydeceted (Bind). from the writer of the letter (vide paragraph 32 of 
Sind Jowrnal (18), 8th Weekly Report No. 43), which expressed alarm at the 
Nov.; Al-Hag (53), 11th gppointment of the Head Master as examiner in one 
a or two subjects. The signatories say they have no 
objection to this, but are rather pleased, They even doubt if the first letter 
came from their school. How sad it allis!” [The Al-Hag writes :—* It will 
be remembered that not very long ago the Hyderabud Journal (now known as 
the Sind Journal) took up the matter of the Hyderabad Agricultural School 
and went on publishing complaints alleged to have been received from 
some of the Hindu students of that school against the Muhammadan Head 
Master, Mr. Ali Baksh. Put a subsequent official enquiry proved the false- 
hood and the malicious nature of the complaints. The detractors of Mr. Ali 
Baksh, however, would not sit quiet even after that, but by hook or by crook 
they would like to see him suffer in some way. Only about two weeks back 
the same paper spoke of having again received complaints from some of the 
Hindu students, referring this time to the discontent said to have been caused 
among them at the news of the possibility of the Head Master being appointed 
an examiner at the coming examination. The Hindu students thereupon sent a 
letter to the Journal denying their having ever sent any complaint - to that 
paper, but the letter was not published by the Sind Journal. A copy of it has, 
therefore, been furnished to us by the students. The letter has been signed 
by 57 Hindu students, which is the total number in theschool. Any comment 
on the matter is unnecessary,”’ 


Railways. 


54. “To-day the Railway Board meets H. H. the Rao of Cutch to discuss 
and finally settle the question of the alignment of the 
The Railway Board andthe extension of the Bombay-Sind Railway through the 
pa ay railway line through §tate of Cutch. We are not aware whether His 
a race eee (17), 14th Highness has by this time modified his objections 
Nov. to the line passing through his territory, but con- 
siderable anxiety on the point is still felt by the 
educated among his subjects who are desirous that the line should take the best 
and shortest route esd Lakhpat and Bhuj.......... Considering that the Cutchi 
merchants have been agitating for the construction of this line for the 
opening up and development of their country for the last thirty years, they 
view with dismay the possibility of the Bombay-Sind connection, which has, 
owing to economic reasons, hung fire for so long, passing outside the limits of their 
territory and thus depriving them, probably for many years more, of the benefits 
and civilising influences that are the outcome of increased facility of railway 
communication,......... Fortunately the Rao’s objections to the scheme are not in 
any way sentimental but purely material, being based on his reluctance to 
sacrifice his private income to Imperial progress. The greater part of his 
revenue is’ derived from export and import duties, a source which is far 
too considerable to be given up without a guarantee of adequate compensation, 
This guarantee, however, the Government should be in a position to give by allot- 
ing to the Rao a percentage of the profits on the railway when constructed 
As far as communications between Bombay and Sind are concerned, the question 
of alignment is of less moment, but to carry the line to the north of the Runn 
would be a serious mistake from the point of view of high Imperial policy. For 
the line would not only run through a desert for a considerable portion of its 
length, and therefore be less remunerative, but it would leave unserved the rich 
and fertile province of Cutch with its trading ports and populous towns, such.as 
Méndvi, Anjan and Bhuj.” 


55. A correspondent writes to the Ay ey Punch gnu :—On the 9th 
ame .. November all the European and Eurasian employés 

ne cen berapeas of the G. I, P. Railway at Igatpuri were granted 
and Native employés by the two days’ holiday in konour of the Royal visit. Phe 
G.I. P. Railway authorities. native employés of the. Railway did .not obtain the 
freeend = Bahadur same privilege, althqugh they were willing evento 
oo .... .gacrifice their-two days’ pay in.order to enable them 
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; $6, “We complained the other day of want of expeditiousness in the 
LN gale ke ) me La of business by the Hyderabad Municipality 
and suggested. that those in charge of Municipal 
business should study matters thoroughly before they 
are om, ey up for'decision, The quarterly general 
meeting held on Friday last afforded a striking illus- 
tration of our contention. There were over forty items, but after fifteen 
minutes had been spent over three or four items of a formal or petty character, 
a whole hour and a half was wasted over the miserable question of awarding 
Rs, 1,000 to the Water Works Engineer for a device to raise water some feet 
higher, The Hyderabad Municipality has become a by-word for slowness!...... 
It is being popularly dubbed ‘a bullock cart.’ More than the slowness with 
which business is transacted at Municipal meetings—urgent applications 
standing over for six andtwelve months—the extremely wretched condition of 
the roads in the city is exhausting the patience of the people and making the 
Municipality very unpopular.” 


* 


Nov. 


Native States. 


57. “ The Hnglishman of Calcutta has done well in calling public attention 
ks salen. to the probable change in the position and constitution 
iiedah change in the constitu- of the Imperial Service Troops, The oe calls 
tion of the Imperial Service attention to the observation in Lord Curzon’s address, 


Troops. read out at Indore the other day, to the effect that he 
ae . Jdm-e-Jamshed (28), 15th would allow no change in the constitution of the 
t * Nov., Eng. cols. 


, troops while he continued at the helm of affairs, 
and indicating this as the probable outcome of ‘some such idea simmering in 
Lord Kitchener’s mind,’ our contemporary potots to the risk that would 
: attend the reforms. The constitution of the Imperial Service Troops, no doubt, 
appears to be anomalous when viewed from a certain standpoint, and one 
well calculated to ‘ offend the severely logical cast of Lord Kitchener’s mind’. 
The merging of them in the ranks of the Indian Army would, it is equally 
true, effectively increase the offensive and defensive strength of the Empire....... 
The Government of India, no matter whether led by the Viceroy or the 
Commander-in-Chief, can never afford to forget that the maintenance of the 
Imperisl Service Troops is in the main intended as a voluntary service to the 
British raj andthe Empire. Too much care can never be taken to prevent 
the Chiefs, who have hitherto so loyally and faithfully lent a helping hand 
in the defence and protection of the Empire, from considering it to bea mis- 
taken act of good-will towards the paramount Power to have volunteered such 
service. Of course, the Native Chiefs themselves would ever be ,too glad to 
listen to any reasonable proposal that may be made for increasing the 
efficiency and usefulness of these troops. But let it be remembered that they 
yalue their independence, and that the zest they now feel in the maintenance 
ef these troops. would be greatly lessened, if not completely lost, by the’ 
thought that it has ultimately become a sort of tribute in men and money to 
‘ the Imperial Government for the preservation of the British Empire in the 
East. ‘The warning sounded by the Lnglishman is, we should think, both 
timely -and* pertinent, and it is to be trusted that Lord Kitchener. and the 


new Government would be very careful in arriving at a decision on the 


subject.” < 
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CONFIDENTIAL.) 
[ No, 47 oF 1905, 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what iS 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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GUJARA'TI. 
62 | Akhbér-e-Isl4m ... -»-| Bombay .. Daily -»-| Kazi Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan;} 2,60) 
39. 
68 | Akhb4r-e-Soudagar Do. <a” ae .| NA4n&bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi ; 48 «| 3,000 
64 | Aryavir ... vee --e| Dohad ... .| Weekly «+. ‘ot Krishnardo  Mangeshréo Fadnis; Hindu) 260 
| : (Shenvi Br4hman) ; 30. 
65 | Bombay Samachar Bombay... soot SE: one »».| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,200° 
| P4rsi ; 35. 
66 | Broach Mitra... -»-| Broach ... .«e| Weekly ... -+| Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 300 
| | Kshatriya) ; 23. 
67 | Broach SamAchar... ee eee oad i ioe -»>} Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 50 ... ys 500 
68 | Cutch Kathiawdr Varta-| Rajkot ... il WK oes eo+| Kalidas Motiram ... eee is 150 
man. 
69 | Deshi Mitra se. -.| Surat af” OO. .} Maganlél Kik&ébhai; Hindu (Shrawak) ; 36...' 1,400 
70 | Din Mani ,.. -| Broach | ce Oe .| Nathalal Rangilde#s ; Hinda (Mathur Kéyastha 250 
Bania) ; 26. 
71 | Dnyenottejak e+} Ahmedabad .| Fortnightly .| Chhotalal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 800 
72 | Friend of India ... eee] DOs. coe .| Weekly ... .| Yadayrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitp&wan 400 
| Brahman) ; 50). 
: 
73 | Hitechchhu ose --| Ahmedabad .x, Do. .| Kadlidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 46 ... _ 300 
74 3 4m-e-Jah@#nooma ...| Bombay... Vt ee .| Ratansbaw Framji Acharia; P4rsi; 29 evo . 2,000 
75 | Jivadaya | Surat ee. .. | Monthly... -| Dhirajram Dalpatriém Vaid; Hindu (Andich 300 
Brahman) ; 36. 
76 =| Kaira Times | Nadiad ... e+ Weekly ... -»>| Anopsi M4anecklél Des#i; Hindu (Visa Srimali 390 
Bania) ; 36. 
77_~=| Kaira Vartaméan ... | Kaira ae .|Kahand@és Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
| Shravak Bania) ; £5. 
78 | Kathiaw4r Mitra ... | Ahmedabad | Do. oo | Jaduram Shdmji Dave; Hindu (Audich| 300 
| Brahman). 
79 | Kathidwar Samachar ...; Ahmedabad —...../._-_- Do. .| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdah- 500 
| man); 44. 
SO | Khedut eve sos ove Bhavnagar vee: Fortnightly e+! Dulabhram Ram i; Hindu (Jain)... ue 255 
81 | Loka Mitra -o»| Bombay ... a Bi-weekly .| Kaikhosru Médnekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
| | Parsi ; 35. 
82 | Mahi Kantha Gazette ...| Sadra ..+| Weeklyees ee-| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia, 800 
| | Brahman); 45. 
€3. | Navs4ri Prak4sh ... eo.| Navs@ri.. «| Do. .»-| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... bis 800 
84, ‘Praja Mitr’ .| Karachi... .| Bi-weekly +++ Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brdhman) ; 275 
| OL: 
85 | Praja Mitra ee .| Baroda ..| Fortnightly ‘| Vy4s Jivanlél Chhaganl4l ; Hindu (Brékman) ; 300 
| 25. 
6 | Praja Pokér ae ee eee | Weekly ... Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 45 in weit 500 
87 | Prakash and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... aot: Ee a .| Nagindas Mancharam ;. Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 500 
| 38. 
88 : Punch Dand ecco} Do. Do. --.| Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 
| 43. : 
89 | Samsher Bahadur... -»| Ahmedabad ....| Do. eee +] Savaibhai Raichand; Hindu (Jain); 62 159 
so | Sdinj Vartam4n ... ...| Bombay... sos} Daily — ox .| Messrs. Ardeshir & Co, Partners being— 3,600 
, (1) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; P4rsi; 
38. 
| 3 | (2) Ardeshic Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. 
91 |Sind Varteman ... we+| Karachi ... | Weekly oo .| Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohana); 39... 250 
i ye re ae we ...{ Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49 ...  ...f 00 
98 | Svacesh Bandhu ... .| Mahudha Do. eee ..| Anopram Maneklal Visashrim&li; Hindu 175 
“ (Shravak); 36. 
HINDI. 
O4 Pandit eee eee oor Poona see oe Weekly eee ses Govindrao Gan rAram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 160 
jari) ; 43; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 32. | 
95 | Sharman Samachar eos} Bombay ... --| Do. ave »»-| Shambhunath Sharma; Hindu; 45... | 1,500 
96 | Suri’ Venkateshvar Samf-| Do, ... «| Do. a. .»»| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Négar|, 6,200 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


wes} Hubli... >| Weekly ... 

os] Gadag s.. ee See) eee 

.«.| Dhérwar ste Oe es 

TCE Mende. cl Dn we ved Do. 
101 | Loka Mitrs soe = wee} Maveri (Dhér-| Dow « 
102 | Rajahansa... so — evs Dhéryés = ie ee 
208 | Resik Renjini ... ...|Gadeg .. «| Do... 

MariTast. , 
104 | Arunodaya oa ‘eek BO... dee w.| Weekly ... 
ieee... nl Dhelle .. ©...) Do. x 
106 | Bakul ~~ a woe} Ratndgt — aor 
M07 Bhilai. | Poona... en} Tri-monthly 
108 | Belgaum SamAchdr Belgaum... _...| Weekly ... 
109 | Bhu’t jie es .«»| Bombay DOs ss 
110 | Brahmodaya + —.«.| Mah4d ... Fortnightly 
111 | Qhandrak4ént ...  «...|Chikodi... — ...) Weekly... 
132 | Chandrodaya __s... ..| Chiplun ... ad wee 
113 | Chikitsak ... pes »»| Belgaum i 
114 | Dakshin Vritta. ....-«...|Kolhdpur |. -Do. a... 
115 | Deshakélavartam4n ...| Erandol ... at: Os ses 
116 |Dharma .. =... | Wai - meN ae 
117 | Dherwér Vritta son «| Dharwar " Do. 

118 | Dnydn S4gar ‘ee | Kolhapur | ee 

119 | Grantham#la ... «..| Do. ...| Monthly 
120 | Hindu Punch ... ...| Thana ... 4 Weekly ... 
121 | Jagadddarsh ...  ...| Ahmednagar “i Do. oe 
122 | Jagadhitechchhu... .... Poona ... ...| Do. ... 
128 | Jagatsumachfr ...  ...| Thana ... ...| Do. «- 
124 | Kal Sil |. ae .«-| Poona... beh 5 Da 
195 Kalpataru... ..... +-| Sholfpur ook MS ain 
126 | Karmanuk 2. ...| Poona... wet BM ws 
127 | Keral Kokil eee .--| Bombay... ...| Monthly 
128 | Kesari__..,. wed ...| Poona ... ..| Weekly oe 
129 | Khéndesh Chitragupta ...|Dhulia ... ...| Do. ... 
Khandesh Vaibhav ...| Do. ...  ...,} Dow ov 
.--| Kumtha... “oe Saree 
sos} TAsgaon... ee 
“~ Se Seer week DO --eue 
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) Anandrao Rémohandra Dharadhar ; 


.| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


: 


Ma4dhavanand Saraswati; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 47. 


Shankrapa Gadiap Basrimarad; Hindu 
Devang, ete ; 37, 
(1) Shivram ahidey Khdnolkar;. Hindn 


(Karh4da Bréhman) ; 34, 

(2) Anndch4rya BalAchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 

Gururdo R4gtavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 41. 

Gundo Nelgire Ndadgir; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 

Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 
héda Brahirian); 41. 

Gaurishankar R4Amprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 

Br@hman); 41. 


Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 23. 

Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 
shasth Yajurvedi Brahman); 34. 

Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 27 ... 

Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A.. LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhada Bra4hman); 30, 


Hari Bhik4ji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ;|300—400 


41. 

Hindu 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 

N4rayan Balwant Hardikar: Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman). ! 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawen Brahman) ; 40. 


Brahman); 40. 

Abaji Rémchandra Savant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
42. 

Sadishiv Vithal Parasnavis ; Hindu (Chandra- 
seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 67. 

Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 32. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu 
Brahman) ; 48. 

Sadishiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 


(Chitpawan 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Bréh- 
man); 41. 

Vishnu Govind Bij4purkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman); 41. 

Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke, Hindu(Chitpdwan| 


Brahman); 38. 
Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit-) 
pawan Brahman); 52. | 


Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitp4-; 
wan Brihman) ; 75. 


| 
oo 


Trimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu 
Prabhu); 41. 
Shivram Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
| (Chitpawan Brahman); 39. | 
devia Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 46. | 


Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan) 
Brabman) ; 38. | 

Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brdhman) ; 19. 

Bal Garigadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 

| (Chitpawan Brahman); 48. 

Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 26. 

Yadav Bélkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 39. ) 


Bhikaji Gopd4l Bhide ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 


- Brdhman) ; 27: 


man); age 35. | . 
Rémkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 


~_— 


200 


| w 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, ag 
pantnnarens _—— 
| Maritn1—continued. 
184 | Lokaseva ... eee N&sik vee} Weakly ooo «| Gangadhar Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
{ Brahman) ; 27. 
135 | Madhukar ... »».| Belgaum DO. cee an on oe, 
136 | Mahérdshtra 7 CU ar ee Ce ..| Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha); 150 
| 38. 
187 | Moda Vritta »| Wai Do. cee .| K4shinath Vaéman Lele; Hindu (Chitpéwan 650 
| Brahman) ; 48. 
188 | Mumbai Punch ... - Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly .| Anandréo Baélkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 100 
| giri). Saraswat Brahman); 30. 
139 | Mumbai Vaibhav wo, Bombay... | Daily... .«6| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
pawan Bréhmay) ; 43. 
140 | Mumbai Vaibhav "ae .| Weekly ... ove Do. do. i 1,250 
141 | Nagar Samachar... .| Ahmednagar Do. ss | Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 24. | 200 
142 | N4sik Vritta .| Ndsik ee | Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 450 
Brahman) ; 28. 
143 | Nydy Sindhu ..| Ahmednagar Do. w:| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshoethy 400 
| Brahman); 31. 
144 | Pandhari Mitra ... sal Pandharpur....; Do. as .«| Govind Sakhérém Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth! 10) 
| | Brahman) ; 42. | 
145 | Parikshak ... e»-| Belgaum isk Re. si V4man Ramchandra Kanvinde; Hindu (Sdras- 300 
wat Brahman). 
146 | Poona Vaibhav ... .| Poona Do. .|Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
Brahman); 36. 
147 | Prabodh Chandrika .| Jalgaon ... Do. ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deghasth 200 
| BrAhman) ; 39. 
148 | Prakash .| Satara a Ganesh BallAl Phans@lkar; Hindu (Karh4da 500 
a Brahman) ; 82, 
149 | Pratod _... ee .--| Islampur rh ee .».| Ganesh RAmchandra ; Hindu (Karhada\z00 —360 
| Brahman) ; 23. 
150 | Raghav Bhushan... : Yeola Do. eee .| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42...| 100 
| 
151 | Satya Mitra J M4legaon Do. sail eee Hirachand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ;| 200 
| 6 
152 | Satya Sadan al Alibag ece| D0. -ee| Raoji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdh- 150 
| man); 53. 
153 | Satya’ Shodhak ... eoo| Ratnagiri Do. ..| Hari Nirdyan Limaye; Hindu (ChitpAwan 950 
| Brahman) ; 60. | 
154 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari, Poona .| Fortnightly —...| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 300 
| _ buddhi; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real! 
| Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar j 
Hindu (Karhdada Br@hman) ; 45. 
155 | Sholdpur Samachar ee| Sholapur .| Weekly ... .| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Ki amati) ; 46 400 
156 | Shrigonda Vritta... .| Shrigonda ae oe Janubhai ; Mubammadau (Shaikh) ; 150 
+. . 
157 | Shri Shahu 200 vee Satara ce al oO. we es poser — Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 100 
man 2 
158 | Shubh Suchak sat 2s > nes Do, ase .| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4awan 160 
Brahman); 61. 
159 | Sumant | Karad sec A ie «SNe ool Mahddev Démodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
| shasth Bréhman); 33. 
160 | Vidya Vilas sos e+} Kolhapur .| Bi-weekly .| Ganesh ee Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Bréhiman); 21. : 
161 | Vih4ri .| Bombay... .| Weekly ... ..| Balkrishna Nar4yan Phatak ; Hinda (Chitpé- 500 
wan Brahman); 35. 
162 | Vividh Dnyan Vistér ...) Do. o .| Monthly... se| (1} Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni —o. 600 
| 3 (2) Ramkrishna Raghun4th Moramkar ; : 
4 Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
163 | Vrittasdr ... «ees ves) Wali oon ooo} Weekly ... | Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
, pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
164 | Vritta Sudha saw roe] SATATA ove Do. ewe .»| Laxman Vaman Khat4vkar ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brghman); 38. 
165 | Vydpfri 10. oe »»»| Poona «| Do, -+»| Nana baAdaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth , Brah- 500 
| man) ; 39. 
166 | Vydpdr Samdchér,., -..| Ahmednagar ...| Do, +. —++»| Rutunchand Punamehand Mutha Hindu (Mar- 1,200 


wadi) ; 30. 
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| Béitloms Naime, caste and age of Editor. 


o.| Saukkur eee eee Weekly eee ena Shamsuldin walad Mahomed ; Muham madan 3| 500 


eee .».| Larkhdna ae eas icy ae — Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu oemenads way 


Do, 
| Do. .. «| Térachand Tahilsing; Hindu (Amil); 20 ...| 1,000 
sos = ea. Karachi... +} Dow ... «| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 38 _... 500 
Do. 
Do. 


1+.  see| Asatumal Reghumal ; Hindu (Lohana); 42 «+ 200 
w« «| Ohel&rém M&nghirmal; Hindu (Luhina); 40.] 100 


eee eee Do. eee ed 


: Urov. 

173° Ajaibat-i-Bambai so»| Bombay... ...| Monthly ...| Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan} 2,000 
| (Sunni); 32, 

174 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. ... wos) Weekly wee ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;} 65,000 


: Muhammadan ; 50. 


176 | Jém-i-J ahdnnuma ooo] Jalgaon ... col D0. cee ve} Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 50 


Muhammadan. 


176 | Sultdn-ul- Akhbar wo} Bombay coe = ves} Daily oe  .../| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;} 1,000 
ena Muhammadan ; 50. 


177 | Tohfa-i-Deccan ... -o| Poona... soo] Weekly cor -e+| Shaik Abdulla walad Shaik Mahomed ; Muham- 250 
madan (Shaik); 31. 


Gusaka'tI anD Hinpt, ! 


178 | Jain ve ees nee| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly «a. Bhégubhi Fatechand K4rbhéri; Hindu (Jain) ;\ 1,400 


Mana’THI AND Ka’ NARBESE. 


179 | Chandrika... ve ons Bégalkot wes} Weekly ceo «| Bands Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
Brahman, Smarta) ; 32. 


PORTUGUEBSE-KONKANI. 


180 | ALuz s.. res .».| Bombay... vos] Weeklyees ...| Antone Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 = soel _ 1,000 


Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 

B. . The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


Cc. The system of spelling ‘vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (9 or d) is the last letter of a word, 
she accent is left out, and the short a (3] = « in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Aranodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


wo. D. The figures giving the circolation or number of copies publishec of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guarsnteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


' 
Xo, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. : rp 
nants OO i er 
AneLo-MaRa’THI, 
874 | Christian Citizen ... .-| Poona eee ...| Monthly... eS — Nanaji Kotak; Native Christian ; 300 
: ! 
46a | Sardes&i Vijaya ... .+.| Savantvadi e| Weekly ... 7 Vishnu Vdman Thakur; Hindu (Karhdda 800 
Brdhman) ; 56. 
Maka THI. , 
1664 | Warkari ... os ---| Pandharpur.... Fortnightly __... be Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 76 
rahman); 365. 
H1inDI. | 
964 ga Dnyansagar Sama&-| Bombay... -»+| Monthly... eo sekese 
char, 


The publieation of Nos. 38, 44, 50, &8, 89, 10], 114 and ]52 has been temporarily suspended, 
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 Peiitieeana thé Public Administration, 


1. “The long expected visit of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 


Princess of Wales became a realized fact in the second 
an “4 the Rosai visit ” tal of the Presidency with festivities and illuminations 
Praja Bandhu (33), 19th worthy of the illustrious visitors as well as of the 
Nov., Eng. cols. first city of the British Indian Empire. The enthu- 
siasm manifested by the masses as well as the classes 
was indeed extraordinary, and the decorations and general illuminations 
of the city designed and carried .out by the leading citizens of Bombay lent a 
splendour to picturesque Bombay, which must have deeply impressed the Royal 
visitors. The leading Anglo-Indian paper justly remarks that ‘ Bombay has 
never before witnessed such a scene of intense enthusiasm and the fervent 
loyalty of the greeting surpassed all expectations.’ We join our contemporary 
in the observation that the reception was wholly spontaneous, having been 
organised and carried out by the representatives of the people, ‘It was an 
object lesson revealing in the most s‘riking manner the genuine and sincere 
loyalty of the natives of India to the British throne. It was the unsought ana 
voluntary rendering of homage to the King-Emperor and the members of his 
family.’ It must give genuine gratification to all loyal Indians that Their 
Royal Highnesses were deeply impressed by the expressions of enthusiastic good- 
will extended to them by all classes, races and creeds of the population of Bom- 
bay, and that they carried away with them the happiest reminiscences of their 
sojourn in the city. The charm and dignity of the personal bearing of His Royal 
Highness and his graceful and eloquent reply to the address of the Bembay Muni- 
cipal Corporation will always be remembered with delight. We have no doubt 
that wherever His Royal Highness goes, the same loyalty and enthusiasm will 
await him, and that his tour throughout this once prosperous land will always 
be remembered by him as one of the happiest undertakings of his life.” 


2, ‘Since the time the visit of Their Royal Highnesses was announced up 

to the night of ‘luesday last officers of the Bombay 

Visit of Their Royal High- Government had to look tothe minutest details of the 

Paes ence .and big show from the gathering of Native Chiefs in the 

rincess of Wales to India, ; | : o anttene gee 4 
Mahrdtta (10), 19th Nov, Capital tothe setting of tiny buntings and coloure 


lights. Bombay being the gate of the Indian Empire, 


the local officials had to perform the very difficult task of producing the rosiest 


first impressions on the minds of the Royal visitors and we are glad to congratu- 
late them on having executed it so admirably. They were ably assist>d in this 
work by the Bombay Municipality and the leading men of the city who fumed the 
Reception Committee. The hearty co-operation between Officials and non- 
Officials, Europeans and natives, which was so prominently manifested in this 
exhibition of India’s loyalty towards the Royal family of England, is a cheering 
sign in so far as it shows that there is at least one sentiment which animates 
people of all classes in India. The Indians are loyal by instinct, and the sight 
of their future sovereign could not but have touched the hearts of those 
who participated in the festivities organised in his honour. ‘Thousands of 


people flocked to the city from all parts of the Presidency to wituess the. show, 


and the railway, steamer and tramway companies carried on a roaring trade. 
The Royal visit thus brought blessings to many, and although it emptied 
the pockets of thousands, it furnished unbounded entertainment to people 
which they will not forget for years tocome. The Royal visit furnished absorbing 
occupation to all classes of people, but none, we believe, looked forward t) it with 
such expectant eagerness as those who always love to bask in the suushine of 
official favour dnd think it the swmmum bonum of their existence to obtain a title 
ora decoration. Many of these worthy spirits had been preparing for months 
past for this big event. Some promised large donations to public objects such 
as the Museum or the entertainment fund, others commenced cultivating closer 
intimacy with high officers and others still set about devising novel modes of 
demonstrating their loyalty.......... Unfortunately for such people, however, 


the Royal visit to Bombay has been so far —— barren, and although 


the patient souls can afford fo wait till the next New Year’s Honours Gazette 


week of this month, and was celebrated atthe capie . 


Tet) ee. od ee 


we cannot but sympathise with them in their heavy. disappointment...,.,... 
"We must at the same time congratulate the four fortunate recipients of 
honours who were singled out for ‘Royal favour during the Prince of Wales’ 
journ in Bombay. Sir 8. W. Edgerley has got his K. C. V. O. probably for 
ecting the Native Chiefs in Bombay to receive their Royal Highnesses, 
while Mr. Gell, the Police Commissioner of Bombay, has certainly earned. his 
humble Y/. V. 0. for his excellent Police arrangements. Sir David Sassoon and 
Sir Currimbhoy Ibrahim obviously got their knighthoods for 12 lakhs (?) 
and 8 lakhs of rupees respectively, unequal prices no doubt, but deservedly 
récompensed: all the same. What have we gained? What have the people 
at large gained by these individual favours? To tlem the only tangible 
result of the Royal visit would be perhaps the reminiscences of the illumi- 
nations on Tuesday night or the discomforts of journey to and from Bombay. 
The Princes assembled in Bombay were, we understand, often treated like 
common people and the Rajkumars brought down to escort Their Royal 
Highnesses were hardly distinguishable from ordinary sowars, ‘There were 
half a dozen official functions, such as the Municipal address, the 
opening of Princess Street, the foundation of the Royal Museum, the 
laying of the first stone of the Alexandra Dock, the JLevée, the recep- 
tion and exchange of visits with Native Chiefs, and even the Indian 
ladies were brought into service to swell the chorus of loyalty. But 
where do the people come in amidst this big twmasha? Has _ the 
arrival of the Prince and Princess of Wales benefited the general tax- 
payer in any way beyond the sight of millions of oil buttees at his 
own expense? A truly Oriental sovereign would have granted a boon 
or remission of taxation or at least fed the poor on such an auspicious 
occasion, and yet our rulers who are so fond of oriental customs when they 
serve to magnify their own power or humiliate Indians forget them exactly 
when such customs are likely to touch their own pockets. Incousistencies like 
these do not go unmarked and ‘produce an effect which can never be obliterated 
by manufactured addresses or illuminations. We wish their Royal Highnesses 
during their six days’ stay in Bombay had devoted at least a few hours to see 
the real condition of the masses for themselves and to learn their wants at first- 
hand, They would have endeared themselves to the Indians far more 
effectively by going straight amongst the people and knowing their joys and 
sorrows than by carrying out the programme chalked out by officials. If our 
small voice will have any effect at all, we wish to be plain-spoken and offer a 
suggestion which their Royal Highnesses will do well to take into consideration. 
We believe the Prince ard Princess of Wales have not come to India simply to 
be carried and exhibited from place to place by Indian officials as curiosities to 
evoke demonstrations of loyalty to the Empire and to glorify the British admi- 
nistration in India; but the whole programme of their tour as announced to 
the public looks as if they have come here for nothing else. If the future 
Emperor of India really wishes to carry away with him a correct and true 
impression of the condition of the perple, he should shake himself free of all 
official trammels and endeavour to get at the truth beneath the surface.......... 
Royal visitors may come and go, and the only abiding result in the popular 
memory will, we very much fear, be the immense waste of India’s money for a 
costly and purposeless pageant.’’ 


3. ‘The visit of the Prince _* ree #. bid i India has been 
cae | duly signalised by a display of great pomp and 
Join i78) a S asag ict te. Ss pageantry, and the Prince has siehe us 
eee an excellent certificate of loyalty. Only a few short 

years ago we were branded as traitors. Will the certificate of loyalty which wo 
have just obtained from the Prince alter our position, or will it remain 
inoperative like the pledges in the Proclamation of 1858? Promises were 
generously made to the people of India in that document, but the policy of the 
officials remained as harsh and unsympathetic as ever. The people are looked 
upon as an inferior and subject race, and the faith of the public in Royal 
assurances of good-will and sympathy is thus profoundly shaken. Both 
the Sovereign. and Parliament place implicit reliance upon their sub- 
ordinate representatives in India and do not’ care to seo how the people are 
practically governed by them, The latter have turned a deaf ear to the prayers 

‘ X : 
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of the Congress and. the arbitrary administration of the country continues 
unchecked. It isa mistake to gauge the loyalty of the Indians by the vast 
crowds assembled in the streets to catch a glimpse ofthe Prince and Princess 
of Wales. The sentiments of the educated classes afford a truer index of India’s 
loyalty. Both the educated and the middle classes are no longer content with 
mere verbal expressions of sympathy and good-will, but wish to know how far 
these are translated into acts. If the Prince will bring the grievances of the 
Indians to the notice of his Royal father and thereby assist in practically 
elevating their status then only can his visit be said to have achieved. its. 
true object. [The Jain makes somewhat similar comments and remarks that 
the Prince should visit not cnly centres of wealth and prosperity but remote, 
out-of-the-way villages because, in the opinion of the paper, a visit to rural 
areas alone is likely to convey to his mind correct idea of the condition or the 
people. | 
4, The illuminations in Bombay during the past week were splendid, 
Sie f and people thronged the streets in immense crowds 
the oval visit Ane ae to witness them. Itis but natural that the hearts 
rise to sad and not joyous of Europeans should be stirred by such marks 
Ty in the minds of the of public rejoicings, but what is there in them 
“Vihari (161), 20th Nov. that appeals to the hearts of natives > Do the 
Indians consider that asthe joy of the Europeans 
increases, their own joy is bound to decrease in proportion? ‘It is a sign of 
stupidity that natives should crowd the streets to wituess the illuminations 
in honour of the Royal visitors. It seems that they like to rejoice 
at their own folly, and it is impossible to foresee to what plight they 
will be reduced hereafter. They should have felt ashamed to show their 
faces, stamped with the brand of slavery, in public on the night of 
the illuminations. The festivities were in honour of the conquering com- 
munity, not in honour of those who have been reduced to a condition of 
servitude. Should not the minds of the Indians have been filled with despon- 
dency at the sight? It is a pity that there is so little true enlightenment in 
India. If all the Indians were to awaken to their true condition, we would 
never witness such sights as were witnessed in Bombay on the night of. the 
illuminations, At present we can only pray that the day when the Indians 
would realise their true condition may soon dawn upon this country. 


0, A correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh:—*Now that the 
Win iis ess ot a Ol delirium consequent upon the Royal visit is abating, 
of Wales enablo him to ™y we inquire as to the tangible good that has 
obtain an insight into the come to the city from so momentous an event? Itis 
true condition of the people stated in high quarters that the Prince has come to 
of India? = , India to make an intimate acquaintance with the 
Boe hs boomy (45), 18th yeople and to know their real wants and grievances | 
Sa a The visit to Bombay is over, and let us see how 
far this object has been achieved. Jlas the Prince made an intimate 
acquaintance with the people of Bombay and has he known their wants and 
grievances? Is the Prince aware that more than 100,000 inhabitants of Bom- 
bay have no bedsand take the night’srest onthe footpath and the public roads 
without a roof over their heads ? Has he been made acquainted with the fact | 
that 80 per cent. of the population of this beautiful city is very poor, so poor 
that they cannot afford the expense of buying milk for their children and 
that consequently the infant mortality in the city is appalling? Does he | 
know that on account of the scanty rainfall of this year, the epidemic of plague, 
it is feared, will be more severe than in any of the previous years, and that | 
what little money the people had saved for emergencies has been spent away 
in the. ¢amasha of the Royal visit and that consequently they are in a 
worse plight than before? Does he know that more than 60 per cent. of the 
mill-hands in Bombay are in the hands of the money-lenders and grain- 
dealers? If he does not know all these things, but only sees the flags and the 
illuminations and only hears the flattery of interested parties, the visif must be 
said to have failed in its primary object. If the visit was organised to test the 
loyalty of the people, then it was absolutely unnecessary, for no sane person 
can doubt the deep-rooted loyalty of the Indian people.” — | 
con 1757-4 
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tds: Be of We are frequently asked what Karichi is going to do to perpetuate in 
me- 


ful e way the memory of the. historic. 
FA! a occasion of the visit of Their Royal Highnesses the 
‘ the~ Royal ‘tour in Prince and Princess of Wales to the capital of Sind. 
Ay pe: Sin .. ‘We have hitherto waited to see whether any sugges- 
PF sgt Gazette (17), 21st. tion would come from the people of the Province 
«pee themselves. But. though there seems to be a general: 
wish to mark the occasion in some suitable manner, no definite proposals have 
heen forthcoming, and we think it therefore our duty to come forward with a 
| ney rig After careful consideration we have come to the conclusion that’ 
| the best way of signalising our pleasure at this unique visit will be to increase 
‘ | the hostel accommodation at the Dayaram Jethmal Arts College. The College is 
= an institution which all classes of the community can join in supporting, and a 
! separate building could be erected and named after the Prince and 
| Princess of Wales. For the last two years the College Board has realised the 
utter insufficiency of the hostel accommodation, but has been unable to do 
mo anything for want of funds. From our own enquiries it would seem that there 
a is not enough room for even half the students who receive their education in 
# the College. Ifa sum of Rs. 50,000 were subscribed, it would not be difficult to 
| obtain a corresponding sum from Government, and with a lakh it would be 
possible to provide rooms for all the students who are likely to attend the Col- 
lege during the next fifty years. To effect thisobject we would suggest the 
immediate formation of a strong committee with the Commissioner in Sind as 
Chairman. The amount required would be readily realizable from the various 
Municipalities and District Local Boards, the Mirs, Jaghirdars, officials, rich 
merchants and the public bodies of Sind, as also from His Highness the Mir of 
Khairpur.”’ 


*7. Commenting on the contribution of 4 lakhs of rupees by the Maharaja 
The Maharaja of Jeypore’s Of Jeypore to the Indian People’s Famive Trust, the 
fresh contribution to the dst Goftdar writes :—‘‘ His Highness could not have 
Indian People’s Famine Trust given a happier turn to his charitable instincts which 
R. commemoration of the he hasdirected with remarkable foresight to serve 
oyal visit. : : 
Rist Goftér (34), 26th % two-fold purpose. While his donation of 4 lakhs of 
Nov., Eng. cols.; Jém-e-Jame rupees to the Famine Fund is devoted to a very 
shed (28), 25th Nov., Eng. worthy humanitarian object, it would serve, at the 
cols. same time, to enhance the loyal devotion of the people 
to their Royal guests. No monuments that would be erected to commemorate 
the Royal tour through India would be directed to a more humanitarian 
object than the one which seeks to help the starving needy in the throes 
of killing hunger...... ..«» His Royal Highness made repeated references 
to the feelings of sympathy and commiseration with which the Royal family 
views the unpleasant prospect which awaits Native States in Rdjputina and 
elsewhere, and nothing certainly could be more gratifying to the Prince 
than that he should be made a medium to alleviate the distress of the needy 
and indigent poor. _ We devoutly wish that the Government of India 
follows up the noble example of tle Maharaja of Jeypore by subscribing a 
magnificent quota of its own to the Famine Fund, which would not 
only serve to cement the bonds of unity more firmly between the rulers 
and the ruled, but would be valued as a fitting demonstration of the 
tartare and affection with which the Royal family regard India.......... 
ot that we want India to make capital out of her show of loyalty, but we 
- certainly do not wish that Government should let slip the opportunity opened 
out to*them for winning over the hearts of the people and endearing them more 
than ever to their Royal masters, Some timely remission of an odious tax or 
impost, some privileges which they will value most as. a further step in their 
political progress, some of these blessings, if not all, are what we desire Govern- 
ment to bestow upon the people as a fitting climax of the events connected 
with the Royal tour.” [The Jdm-e-Jumshed makes somewhat similar remarks 
and concludes :—‘‘ It is to be trusted that the rulers of other Native States will, 
in commemoration of the Royal visit, make it a point to send handsome con- 
tributions to the fund which, as the Prince has aptly said, is a ‘ great national 
work of mercy *.”] 
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8; Waking advantage of tle Prince of Wales’ visit to India, the Times af 
iio‘ “4. India Yias asked the question “Are thé Indians traly 
a mips | a the | people of loyal to British rule?” and has tried to give. ar 

"Bhala (107), 21st Nov. answer to it. Before informing our readers of the answer 
, given by the Times, we must see why the question 
is raised at all. There can be no doubt that India belongs to the Indians and 
not to the British. The tendency throughout the world is that the people of any 
country like to be governed by themselves and not by foreigners. India is the 
only large country in the world that is at present under alien sway, China was at - 
one time threatened with the evil of foreign domination but was luckily saved by 
the example of Japan. Chinais now able to boast of a trained army of one million 
and in a decade its strength will be raised to three millions and a half. Wealso 
see that all countries in the world, that are under foreign sway, are trying to get rid 
of it and naturally ourrulers may think that the same desire for autonomy 
animates the Indians. And consequently they must be curious to know 
whether the Indians are truly loyal to the British Government. Perhaps they 
suspect that the loyalty of the Indians is merely lip loyalty and that at 
heart they do not like British rule. There is no doubt that lip loyalty 
is utterly worthless. But it rests with our rulers exclusively to make us 
truly loyal to British rule. Indians were loyal so long but it is uncertain 
whether they will continue to beso. If Government wish them to be loyal, 
let them show a true regard for the well-being of the people. It is impossible 
that a people should be loyal to a selfish Government. The policy of the British 
Gorernment is not calculated to foster the sentiment of loyalty among the people 
of India. ‘The industries of the country have been ruined; drought and heavy 
assessments have reduced the people to a state of semi-starvation. The Arms 
Act has emasculated them and if the present policy of our rulers remains unalter- 
ed, the Indians will soon become a nation of slaves. The British have establish- 
ed peace throughout the country, but the people have lost their martial spirit. 
Peace under such circumstances is not very desirable. LetGovernment, there- 
fore, change the trend of its policy before it is too late. It was hoped that the 
Prince’s visit would stimulate the loyalty of the people, but we are now convinced 
that the Prince will not be able to do anything beyond making a few 
conventional speeches and participating in gaieties got up in his honour, 


9, There is considerable excitement among the people of Russia and India 

— _ at the present time. The Russians are bent upon a 

| Paes f onreem political revolution, while the Indians are enthusiastic 
se Kal (12 4), 24th Maw over the Swadeshi movement. The Russians are out- 
wardly praising the Tsar and denouncing his officers as 

wicked and despotic, ‘They profess to be loyal to their sovereign but are indignant 
with his deputies, As a matter of fact, the officers of the Tsar dare not 
persecute the people without the sanction of their master. The Russians pre- 
tend to love the ‘I'sar and for the present they aim their shafts at his officers. 
When the officers are overthrown, they know that the Tsar can be easily 
put down. They really hate both from their hearts and have been 
victorious over them by means of passive resistance. Strike was their 
favourite weapon of potitical agitation and the strike of railway men was the 
most formidable of all. Mr. Stead, who recently visited Russia, describes the 
Russian Government as a Government in extiemis. The possibility of a revo- 
lution in Russia was not even dreamt of afew monthsago, Thovast size of the 
country, the autocratic power wielded by the officials and the loyalty of the people 
towards the Tsar were supposed to render a revolution impossible in Russia, but 
events have falsified this supposition. The same causes exist in India 
and Englishmen cling to the -comforting belief that no revolution is 
nossible in India. It is said that Hindus will not’ make common cause 
with Musulmans, but the writer of a recent article in India has shown that 
if a revolution did occur in Russia in spite of the circumstances 
mentioned above, it cannot be said to be impossible in India. The writer 
quotes the testimony of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale and says that there 
is seething discontent throughout India, that Government are pursuing a 
retro e policy and that the growing alienation of sympathies botween 
Englishmen and Indians bodes evil to the Empire. - The writer in India asserts 
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that the Congress is uniting the people of India. He. is at the same time of 
ion that the Indians’are loyal to British rule. Now, it is inconceivable 
how Indians should be loyal to their rulers in spite of the oppression practised 
upon them by the official class. The Indians are but mortals and how is it 
for them ‘to love their tormentors? Again, with the increase of 
telligence among them, loyalty is sure to decrease. The crowds of spectators 
that flocked to Bombay at the time of the Prince’s visit cannot be cited as a 


‘proof se aaet cat loyalty. Most of them went there as mere sight- 
seers and wished only to witness the illuminations. 


Loyalty did not prompt 
them to go there at all. : 


10. “ We welcome Lord Minto as our new Viceroy. Lord Minto is not 
sic kaise Whee gifted with the sweet tongue of his predecessor, 
Mahrétta (10) 19th Noy, Dut during the last seven years the head of the 
| : Indian administration has inflicted so many orations 
and after-dinner speeches on the Indian public that two or three more Governors- 
General can afford to run the Government without delivering a single speech, 
for during the next ten years India will not forget the present satiety of 
viceregal utterances.......... We welcome Lord Minto, because his previous 
career is not characterised by the ambitious vapourings of a high-handed states- 
man of the imperialistic school, Our new Viceroy is nota statesman of the 
Curzonian type, and that in itself is an excellent recommendation............. 
Lord Curzon has taught India to distrust every Englishman, who indulges in 
high-sounding platitudes, The more a Viceroy declares his love for India, the 
more the aspirations of the educated classes are to be trodden under foot; this 
is the lesson imprinted on our hearts by the seven years of Lord Curzon’s 
administration. hen Lord Curzon said he loved India, he meant he loved 
the idea of the permanent enslavement of India by England. This idea of 
everlasting slavery enforced on India was the dream of Lord Curzon’s 
boyhood, and during his manhood he has worked honestly and incessantly 
to translate his dream into the actual realities of the world. Fortunately 
for us, Lord Minto has not such devilish dreams to realise; he has come 
to India with an open heart. Our new Viceroy has no pre-conceived ideas to give 
effect to; he comes with an open mind; this, too, is good news for India; 
for India has suffered much during the last seven years owing to the ex-Vice- 
roy’s head being full of the dreams of boyhood and the ambitions of youth. 
Anybody but Lord Curzon is now acceptable to India, and so we once more 
welcome Lord Minto as our new Viceroy.” 


*11. ‘ We have waited a week in the expectation that we may have some 
ee _. Indication of the policy of the new Viceroy, but His 
an pene a bay Excellency has been very guarded in his speeches at 
26th Nov., Eng. pot ’ Bombay and Calcutta; and we cannot, therefore, add 
to our word of welcome any useful comment on the 
policy which he may probably adopt, ‘The Bengal anti-partition agitation will, 
no doubt, claim Lord Minto’s early attention. It has lasted long enough, and 
nothing is to be gained by ignoring its genuineness, apart from its reasons, His 
Excellency will find the Bengali leaders very willing to be conciliated. And 
if, as we believe, conciliation can be attempted without any possibility of 
derogation from principle or the prestige of Government, it will be hardly 
statesmanlike not to attempt it. If Lord Minto had kept as close a touch with 
the Indian Press during the last few days as his predecessor used to do, he would 
have noticed that small things play as greata part in the conciliation of 
Indian leaders as great things—if, indeed, not a greater part in some cases, 
Since His Excellency’s arrival two events have happened to invest his position 
with peculiar interest. One is Mr. Chamberlain’s speech calling upon the . 
majority of the Unionists not to sacrifice their convictions to a half-hearted 
Ministry, and the other is the message that one of the results of the Duke of 
Connaught’s tour of inspection to South Africa is likely to be the revival of the 
proposal to locate troops intended for the defence of Indiain that Colony. Both 
these incidents are calculated to raise far-reaching issues of Indian administration, 
and His Excellency’s possible attitude in regard to them, in view of the circum- 
stances of his appointment, is likely to be the subject of anxious expectation.” 
[The Gujardti writes :—“ The first Earl of Minto stilled the warfare between 
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the various races striving for mastery in India by a policy of moderation and 
‘wise conciliation. The present condition of Bengal demands the exercise of 
the same qualities in a pre-eminent degree, and the growing unrest and 
dissatisfaction in the two newly formed provinces is due to the lack thereof 
on the part of the responsible authorities. We trust Lord Minto will carefully 
consider the whole situation and do his utmost to appease the feeling of 
irritation which the adoption of un-British methods and measures has 
provoked amongst the Bengalis.’’ | 


12. “ We trust the new Viceroy will fulfil the expectations formed of 


him by his admirers. He is looked upon as a robust 
type of those Englishmen who have made England 
great and glorious by their tact, foresight and 
wisdom. We hope that His Lordship will signalise his administration by a 
series of reforms, calculated to contribute to the welfare and happiness of the 
governed, and that the apprehensions of the establishment of a military 
despotism in India on his assumption of the reins of office may prove untrue 
and unfounded. We are not prepared to judge lim now. Promises and words 
mean little unless converted into concrete deeds and actions. Let us wateh 
and wait till the end of his veg?me to pronounce a final and correct judgment 
upon his administrative and executive acts, his principles and policy.” 


Gujardtt Punch (26), 19th 
Nov., Eng. cols, 


13, ‘Let us all try to work together for India and do our_level best for 
her.” This has been the burden of Lord Minto’s first 
message to the country. ‘The reply to the address 
presented to the new Viceroy at the Bandar contained 
no promise, no expression of hope, no announcement of policy. None can 
venture to prognosticate from Lord Minto’s first speech in the land he has 
come to govern what he would do, what line of conduct he would pursue, 
At least his first public utterance on Indian soil will give no excuse 
to any of the critics of his administration to say that he gave specious 
promises to the ear and broke them to the hope. We all know by 
experience what heart-burning and disappointment result in _ conse- 
quence of the misreading of the ‘ promises’ and assurances given by new 
Viceroys and Governors when standing on the threshold of their careers in the 
country, and it is perhaps best that Lord Minto has been so studiously silent as 
to what he hopes to do for the welfare and advancement of the country.’’ 


14. ‘* Yesterday Lord Curzon left the shores of India. Leaders of public 
cacscaus of Leal Sosnes ptt “ opinion in Bombay - wee * sp the 
; : " departin iceroy In any way, and we Keartily con- 
a eee sulidieas ost on ved Pek cb of onan: thus 
shown by her leaders. ‘The natives of India will now breathe freely, asa great 
load has been removed from their hearts. India is right glad to see Lord 
Curzon leave her shores, Inhis farewell speech at the Byculla Club, Lord 
Curzon passingly referred to the partition of Bengal as a boon conferred 
upon the Bengalis, which, he said, will be appreciated by future generations. 
Undoubtedly the partition bas proved to be a boon not only to Bengal but 
to the whole of India, for it has given rise to the swadeshti movement. 
We thank Lord Curzon for this boon. Anglo-Indians may have some tears 
for the departed Viceroy, but the natives cannot but congratulate themselves 
on his departure.”’ | | 


Jam-e-Jamshed (28), 21st 
Nov , Eng. cols. 


*15. In the course of a lengthy article on Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty 
the Kaiser-i-Hind writes :—“ Boy-Viceroys of the type 
of. Dalhousie and Curzon for India—men of un- 
bridled impetuosity, exuberant energy, extreme 
vanity, and great immaturity of thought and experience are a sad mistake, 
Within the short period of half a century it has been clearly seen to what a 
deplorable condition they have brought the country, The one left behind him 
sullen discontent among Princes and peoples and all the germs of military revolt 
fast fructifying, and the other has left a legacy of unprecedented unrest and deep 
discontent, while the confidence of the Princes and peoples in the sincerity and 
benevolent intentions of the Government has been rudely shaken. May Provi- 
dence save the Empire and the peoples alike from such ‘ Superior’ Viceroys! ” 
con 1757—65 | 


Kaiser-i-Hind (49), 26th 
Nov., Eng. cols. _ 
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16, eee alerth, in its: vernacular columns ublishes a long letter 
addressed by Shiva Shambhu Sharma” to Lord Curzon, 
seth Cusecits since; 20 ase wb of which is as "tas :—Illustrious 
ag Lord, you are going away, but what of me? ‘To 
ae: (94), 19th Nov, whom should I now address my letters? Yet, if you 
would only be pleased to peruse s this letter all would 
be auspicious and happy. Since writing my last letter to Your Lordship, I had to 
go to Ahmedabad on some urgent private business. One night I heard 
there that a performance was to be given in a neighbouring street by some 
villagers. Ithought of witnessing it and went there with one or two friends, 
ET saw an actor there in the attire of a rich shopkeeper, who had gone abroad 
for trade, while another represented a servant who had brought home news 
to his master. Between these two the following conversation took place :— 


Master: I say, Danfaschand, when did you leave home ? 
Servant : Sir, it will be a month after seven and twenty days from to day. 
Master: Are all the members of my family well and happy? 


Servant : Respected Sir, your pet dog Bajio is dead; may God admit him 
to paradise. ‘The rest is all well. 


Master: O Ram! Ram! Danfaschand, what was the matter with poor Bajio ? 


Servant: Sir, may God protect you, may your enemies be devoured by 
Bhadrakali ! May God grant you happiness and scatter your enemies! It so 
happened that the pair of your Charotari bullocks died ; may God admit them 
to paradise. ‘The dog ate their putrid flesh, which brought on. indigestion, and 
it died of cholera. The rest is all well. | 


Master: What! Is tho pair of bullocks dead? What did they die of ? 


Servant: Sir, may your honour be ever happy. It so happened that 
owing to heavy rains this year, which deluged the whole of Madhavpura, your 
house collapsed. Hundreds of maunds of grain were washed away from the 
granaries and lay in a heap near the place where fodder is thrown to the bul- 
locks. The bullocks ate this putrid grain, and died. May God admit them to 
paradise. ‘The rest is all well. 


Master: What! The house tell down and tne grain was washed away and 
yet no one took care of either? 


Servant : Sir, may you be blessed with prosperity. May your children he 
happy, may your enemies suffer. It so happened that a month ago the mistress 
of the house died and there was no one to look after the household, May God 
admit her into paradise, The rest is all well. 


Master: Oh my wife! O king of fools! What was the matter with your 
mistress F 


Servant: Sir, may your wealth increase, may the protectors of your enemies 
die! It so happened that grief for your twin children undermined the health of 
my mistress and she died. May God grant her paradise. The rest is all well. 


Master: You cruel-hearted wretch ! You evil-tongued devil! What was 
the matter with my children P 


Servant : Sir, may you ever prosper. It so happened that I was playing 
with the children on the terrace, holding them in my arms. In the meantime 
it began to rain, Just as I was going down the ladder, my foot slipped and I 
fell over the children, You know that the children were as dear to me as life 
itself. I, held them fast in my arms, They were not much hurt in body, but 
being tightly pressed in my arms they were stifled to death. May God admit 
them to paradise. The rest is all well. 


Master: You devil-mouthed wretch! You have utterly ruined me. 
Raker remains none, not even a daughter, to succeed me, and still you go on 
that all is well. Go! Leave this place, be dead and. gone, and hide 


saan 


invent Sir, you may sleep in a bed of flowers. You have not considered 
mm labours, supervision, speeches, etc., deserving of credit. I travelled hither 
‘the news about hal family after seven years and this is my reward. 


9 God! 0 God! 
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-- Having seen this much of the play I returned home weary. I took a 
large draught of bhang ; it was pleasing and I soon found myself in dreamland, 
A newspaper received by the evening post was lying.on my bed. -I opened and 
began to read it. I found that the newspapers were very hostile to Lord Curzon. 
They had blackened column after column in writing against. His Excellency,. 
‘While I was reading, my eyes closed. The scene at the performance, the 
articles in the newspaper and the Jdhang—all these combined to unfold the 
following scene before me. I saw Your Excellency standing in an attitude of 
respect in the presence of His Most Gracious Majesty the King-Bmperor and 
carrying on the following conversation :— 


King Edward (smiling): Well, my dear Curzon! I learnt by telegraph 
of your departure from India and arrival here. News respecting India and the 
Indians is daily received through the medium of newspapers. But it is more 
gratifying to hear it verbally than to read it in prints. Say, how are my 
Indian subjects ? : 


Lord Curzon: O Protector of the life of your subjects! During my 
seven years administration, only one crore of Indians fell victims to the plague. 
May God protect your throne. Everything else is all right; the subjects are 


happy. 


King Hdward: One crore!! The number is appalling. How did this 
(lire epidemic break out in the country ? 


Lord Curzon: Oh Lord of the Universe! The principal cause of plague is 
famine, in which lakhs of cattle perished. After my arrival in India I found 
the whole country in the throes of famine. There was grief and lamentation 
among the people. Everything else is all right ; the subjects are happy. 


King Edward : What is the cause of the famine ? 


Lord Curzon: O God! ‘The Indians are mostly uncivilised and wanting 
in enterprise, and they prefer to follow the habits and customs of their fore- 
fathers. ‘They do not know how to adapt themselves to the times. Their wants 
are daily multiplying. Fortunately for our country, their love of English articles 
is increasing, too. Besides Russia there is also the dread of Japan and the 
wants of the Government are on theincrease.. These wants have to be supplied 
by the people. Europe has ruined India’s trade and commerce as also her 
arts and industries. ‘Lhe result is that her artizans suffer fromstarvation. The 
country is mainly.dependent upon agriculture. While the wants of the people 
are increasing and the implements of husbandry remain as antiquated as ever, 
how is agriculture expected to prosper? ‘The oufturn of the crops is not good 
and, meagre as it is, it is shared by Europe. Under these circumstances, there 
is every likelihood of a famine. The people hardly get enough to keep body 
and soul together, Everything else is all right ; the subjects are happy. 


King Edward: Then did you not endeavour toeducateand civilize them ? 
Did you not make any effort to give them such training and instruction as to 
enable them to develop agriculture, arts and industries ? 


Lord Curzon: Gracious Emperor! May your kingdom be eternal! 
When I pondered deeply over the matter, it appeared fo me that the more the 
people received education, the more difficult would it be for the Britishers to 
rule them. They would clamour for rights, ,If they are happy and prosperous, 
they would be tempted to take the risk of raising their head against the ruling 
race. My predecessors committed a grave blunder in spreading education in the 
country and thereby making the student class vain-glorious. They have already 
begun to create disturbances. When they are fully educated, God knows to 
what lengthsthey might proceed. I have corrected the mistake of my predeces- 
sors and checked the growth of higher education by means of the Universities 
Act. By enacting the Official Secrets Act I have prevented Indians from 
criticising the acts of Government officers and from knowing official secrets, 
By an amendment of the Land Revenue Code I have prevented land from 
passing ioto the hands of civilised and well-to-do people and thereby prevented 
the development of agriculture. By these measures the subject-races are 
ground down. The rest is all right, The subjects are happy. ? | 
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& > Ring Bdtwéard Lam extroniely pained to hear your account. What! My 
ab’ wet ym tte @nd have no themtes, and are falling. viotims to faniine and 
gue! How strangély do you talk, Lord Curzon! If the Indians become 
eduéated, would bé Yiotous? Pooh, pooh! Does learning make men 
_ seditious or loyal? a father love a fair-skinned son and dislike a dark- 
dkianed one? Even if the Indians risé against Government, I shall not find 
fault with tiem. ‘Nay, I shall consider a person “too clever by half” like you 
fo be tho cause of their dissatisfaction, because you took upon yourself the 
mischiévous responsibility of closing the door of the country’s advancement. 


Lord Curzon: O Lord of the Universe! May you and your family be 
happy! I think that the Pundit is likely to err and the swimmer to be 
drowned. So, why should people be educated that they may err and be 
allowed to swim that they may be drowned? See, the Emperor Akbar 
made them happy and bis son and grandson followed in his footsteps. By 
slow degrees the people rose in revolt in the time of Aurangzebe and the 
Moghul Empire was shattered to pieces. If we also pursue a lenient policy 
towards the people of India, a day might come when we shall have to repent 
of such leniency. If we keep them steeped in ignorance and _ illiteracy, 
then and then alone shall we be benefited. If by internecine quarrels 
they are allowed to die, then only will Englishmen thrive. That was 
the main object of the Partition of Bengal. ‘The Hindus are opposing the 
measure, while the Musalmans are in favour of it. Thus the disagreement 
between Hindus and Musalmans has increased and the whole of Bengal is in 
a state of turmoil. Everything else is all right. The subjects are happy. | 


King Edward: I cannot understand what you are driving at? Tell me 
other news. How fares it withthe subjects of our friendly Rajas, Maharajas 
and Nawabs? If their subjects have received higher education, how is it that 
they continue to be loyal ? 


Lord Curzon: O King of Kings! Your Majesty has called the Rajas, 
Maharajas, Nawabs, Thakors and others! your friends; but my opinion of 
them is quite different. I regard their prosperity as dangerous to our rule. It 
was for that reason that during my Viceroyalty I pursued such a policy towards 
them that neither they nor their subjects could enjoy peace for a single 
day. My predecessors had erred in deposing the Maharaja of Kashmir. I have 
corrected that mistake and have bestowed enhanced powers upon the Maharaja 
on condition that he should permit Europeans to settle in Kashmir. As soon as 
Englishmen are settled there, the natural result would be that dissensions would 
arise between the Maharaja and his officers. It would be the duty of the latter 
to maintain the prestige and dignity of the ruling race. I wrested the Berdrs 
from the Nizam. There also | adopted a policy whereby Europeans obtained 
land. Everything else is all right and the subjects are happy. 


King Edward; My dear Lord Curzon! Annoyance! Disapprobation! 
[take delight in the peace and prosperity of the Indian Rajas, Maharajas, 
Nawabs and Thakors. Iam afraid that your deeds must have given rise to 
disunion in the country. Tell me what effect has been produced upon the 
country by the Universities Act, the Official Secrets Act and the Bengal 
Partition Scheme ? 


Lord Curzon: Oh Lord of the Universe! What effect! The Bengalis 
are in a turmoil and have showered abuses on me and have become riotous. 
They have no arms, yet by the use of their pen and tongue they have boycotted 
English goods. I was so greatly enraged at their antagonistic spirit that I 
would have proclaimed martial law in the whole of Bengal and would have tied 
all the Bengalis to the muzzles of guns, but I forbore because Lord Kitchener 
would not agree with me. Other provinces also have made common cause with 
Bengal. Everything is all right and the subjects are happy. 


King Edward: Are the Bengalis in earnest about the boycott movement ? 


Lord Curzon: Merciful Monarch! If you will pardon me, there is no need 
to pay oo to this ebullition of spirit on the part of the Bengalis as they 
merely indulge in tall talk but are slow to act. They cannot hurt us in the 
least. Everything else is all right and the subjects are happy.  — 


“oi fas 
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7 
° -” King Eé-ward: But*you said just now that the people of other provinces 
also are equally dissatisfied. pee ee oe ae | ‘ 

Lord Curzon : Yes, my Lord, that is true, but the effervescence of the - 
agitation carried on by Indians is like that of soda-water, Everything else is 
all right and the subjects are happy. | 


King Edward-(enraged): Fie! You have ruined my _ peaceful, loval 
and submissive subjeets. Did not my mother, the late Queen-Empress, com- ’ 
mand you not. to displease her Indian subjects? Is this the way you have. 
given effect to her behest ? It is well that you’are recalled, otherwise God only . 
knows how miserable the country would have beeen ! : 

Lord Curzon: Alas, great King, I have endured the curses of the black 
Indians in the interest of my own countrymen and Your Majesty has disap- 
proved of all my services, Alas! Everything else is all right and the sub- 
jects are happy. siet 


17. “It is with reluctance that we speak of Lord Curzon again. 
But his sycophants won’t cease to indulge in 
Comments on Lord Cur- false representations of too dangerous a character | 7 


he Broalla Olat ~ pat at to be allowed to go unchallenged...... . The mutual 
Indu Prokdsh (43), 3i¢ adulation would not affect anyone but the per- 
Nov., Eng. cols, é formers themselves, But when these Anglo-Indian 


worshippers and their Indian—rather un-Indian— 
imitators tell the world that all India admires and worships Lord 
Curzon, and that ‘though complete recognition had long been in coming, 
it had come at. last,’ that ‘an overwhelming outpouring of acknowledg- 
ment and gratitude’ had sprung from the heart of the people, and that Lord 
Curzon is ‘ borne away to his native land on a wave of respect and admira- 
tion.’ Itis evident that their dodge is to misrepresent facts completely in 
order to delude and deceive public opinion in Great Britain.......... It 
is, therefore, necessary to once more proclaim to the world in general, and 
to the British public in particular, that the worshippers of Lord Curzon are 
a noisy but an extremely microscopic minority in India, skilled in the art of 
puffing and wire-pulling, but absolutely out of touch with the great bulk 
of the-Indian nation—the classes and the masses alike. Secondly, we 
wish to point out that the Byculla Club speech of Lord Curzon 1s as full of 
vanity, as full of intolerance and as full of the most conspicuous weaknesses 
of an imperious and self-willed nature as it could possibly be.......... To make 
a distinction between the natural leaders of the people and te people 
themselves, to draw a line of separation between their respective iaterests 
and to pretend to befriend the péople as against the leaders has always been a 
trick familiar to tyrants, ani Lord Curzon had to resort to it...,...... What 
good has His Lordship done to the silent masses that was not time out of 
mind emphatically and repeatedly demanded by the Congress? ..,....... The 
theory that the attack upon Lord Curzon from the educated classes has come 
because they were not befriended by him cannot hold water even for a 
moment. No doubt they do want greater political privileges for themselves 
and the masses. But it is only under the regimes of noble Viceroys 
that they can dream of asking them. Under Lord Curzon their energies 
were directed not towards getting further concessions, but for staying, 
if they could, the retrograde march with a vengeance which was the 
keynote of the repressive’ and reactionary policy of Lord Curzon. Leaving 
the educated classes. aside, His Lordship has run down even all those 
Viceroys who preceded him, for to say that ere he landed in this country its 
government had no policy is nothing but a most unjustifiable condemn- 
ation of, and a deliberate insult to, those great men like Canning, Mayo and 
Ripon, whose constructive beneficence is writ large on the pages of Indian 
history. Surely, overweening vanity could go no farther. In fact, the speech 
is essentially a wholesale attempt at self-glorification, and, secondly, at 
special self-defence against hostile criticism by running down the educated classes 
and the natural leaders of the people.’ 
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farewell oration. at the Byculla Club was. couched in a. 
spirit of egoism and self-adulation. It befitted 
more an actor retiring from the stage than a states- 
man layimeg down the reins of office. He’claimed that 
during his + 


— ag Modaoritta (187), 20th 
oe: Vs; a 4 
1+ Toa od. Prabedan (148) 
ag 29nd Nov. : regime the peace of the country had never: 
ae , been disturbed. I¢ is true that there was no revolt or: 
4 7 disturbance during His Lordship’s Viceroyalty, but it cannot be denied that his 
; foreign policy threw the greatest burden upon the country, while the public mind 
| was constantly in a state of tension and anxiety. The various Commissions ap- 
| pointed by His Excellency proved, barren of practical results and the country was 
visited by a succession of terrible famines. There can also be no doubt that 
Lord Curzon roused the hostility of the educated classes against himself. In 
spite of all this, he Se his firm determination to befriend the country 
to the last. To this India ean only explain ‘Heaven save me from my friends.’ 
The Arunodaya writes in a similar strain, The Prakdsh also remarks that. 
rd Curzon’s regime was highly unpopular and despotic and that the only good. 
he can be said to have done to the people of India was to rouse them to their 
nt condition of helplessness and impel them to put forth efforts for ameli- 
orating their lot. | 


19. The Hindus have vigorously attacked the P vera of Lord 
_ Curzon and have openly denounced his actions. ‘The 
Pi aay na ge ca ene Muhammadans, on the other hand, are extolling 
Bombay Panch Bahddur him and singing his praises. We have nothing to do 
(174), 20th Nov.; Akhbar--- with the Hindus, but we shall take a retrospective 
reer Soe tome ee survey of what His Excellency. has done for the 
Muhammadans. We leave out of consideration the taking over of Berar from 
the Nizam under a perpetual lease, because the movement had becn set on foot 
before Lord Curzon took up the reins of administration, but the creation of the 
new Frontier Province by him was greatly tothe disadvantag: of the Muham- 
madans of the Punjab. In fact, it was as disadvantageous to the Muhammadans 
as the partition of the Bengal is to the Hindus. But the Congress Party, 
who outwardly show their sympathy with Muhammadans, never raised an 
ages at that time, because the division was advantageous to the Hindus. 
e are aware that His Excellency has laia us under a debt of gratitude by 
restoring the ancient and decaying monuments of the Moghul emperors, 
but by commemorating the Black Hole Tragedy, which has no historical basis, 
he has for ever calumniated the name of Nawab Siraj-ud-dowlah, and has laid the 
foundation of everlasting ill-feeling between Europeans and Muhammadans. 
None will praise this action of Lord Curzon, and he cannot be called a friend of 
Muslims. In fact, he is one of the greatest enemies of the Mahammadans, 
Who does not know that he had an eye on Persia, and that his tour to the Persian 
Gulf plainly revealed his intentions in that respect? All the revolts in Arabia 
against the Sultan of Turkey have been indirectly fomented by him. It is 
further an admitted fact that Lord Curzon belongs to that class of men who 
desire the downfall of Turkey and wish that Arabia should throw off the 
Turkish yoke. It is thus sheer folly to say that Lord Curzon is a friend of the 
Muhammadans. [The Akhbdr-i-Islém holds, on the other hand, that Lord 
Curzon proved a friend of the Muhammadans during his regime, The paper looks 
upon the partition of Bengal as an act of justice to the Musulmans, and thinks 
that it was rendered necessary in the interests of efficient administration. ] 


20. ‘As was expected — aig messages ar were lately sent 

to Lord Curzon by some of the Native Chiofs 

Bs seceadl — ~ on the eve of his retirement have been followed 
Praja Bandhw (33), 19th. by a still more flattering proposal in the form of 
Nov., Eng. cols.; Gujardtt permanent memorial, a movement in connection 
By, ita hoy. with which has been recently set on foot in Bengal. 
The lead in this matter has been taken by the Bengal Chamber of Com- 
ee i merce, and there is little doubt that when the movement has been engi- 
hee neered by an influential body like the Chamber, it will be a success........., 
St Lord Curzon in the opinion of every sensible countryman of ‘ours does not 
need any memorial. The various repressive and retrograde meayures passed 
during his viceroyalty, which are too well-known to every educated Indian to 


require any further enumeration at thie stage, are in themselves living 
memorials of His Excellency’s work in this country during the last seven years. 
Lord ©Ourzon’s European friends and admirers are quite welcome to raise any 
memorial they like in his honour, but in view of the very serious harm done 
by him to the cause of progress in this country in :a variety of ways, no self- 
respecting inhabitant of India should have anything to do with the movement.”’ 
[The Gujardti makes similar remarks. | 


21. After the universal chorus of disapprobation, heard throughout the. 
pane” ses (41). 18th country, about the retrograde character of Lord Cur- 
aac te (41), zon’s viceroyalty, we did not expect that any one 

would come forward with a proposal to raise a memo- 
rial to His Lordship. A correspondent of the Advocate of Indie does, how- 
ever, make such a suggestion and calls on Indian leaders like Sir P. M. Mehta 
to take the initiative in the matter. No one denies that Lord Curzon 
possesses extraordinary qualities. It is to be regretted, however, that he 
assiduously employed these to the detriment of this country. I¢ is no wonder 
then that the Indians should not at all feel sorry for his departure. It is possible 
that through the efforts of some memorial-mongers among us, thousands of rupees 
may be collectedin a city like Bombay to raise a memorial to the departed 
Viceroy, but it can never be claimed that such a memorial has public sympathy 
on its side. 


22, The Oriental Review publishes the following article contributed 

by Mr. R. C. Dutt on the Land Question in India 

Land Question in India under Lord Curzon’s regime :—“ The Land Question— 
es sal Rerlow (18) Ses the greatest of all economic questions in India— 
“Seemed ers yee yeceived the consideration of Lord Curzon in 1902, 
as it had received the consideration of Lord Canning 

and of Lord Ripon in 1862 and 1882. Every twonty. years the great question comes 
up for consideration ; every twenty years the paticnt agriculturists of India see 
it shelved without a statesmanlike solution. How different was the treatment 
of the question by Lord Curzon from its treatment by Lords Canning and 
Ripon! Under the administration of Lord Canning, the eminent soldier, 
engineer and .1dministrator, Colonel Baird Smith boldly traced the close connec- 
tion between the Land Question and Famines in India and recommended 
a Permanent Settlement of the State demand as a measure which would 
ensure the prosperity of the people by allowing them to reap the bene- 
tits of extended cultivation for all time. Another eminent adminis- 
trator, Sir Richard Temple, asserted in his able Minute, dated July 
22nd, 1862:—‘A Pérmanent Settlement will contribute more than an 
other measure that could be devised to augment the rayats’ wealth.’ 
A still more eminent statesman, Sir John Lawrence, who was then member of 
the India Council in London, recorded his emphatic support to the proposed 
measure in his famous Minute of July 5th,1862. ‘These were the opinions of 
men who had built up the British Empire under the Kast India Company’s Rule 
and who had saved the Empire in the dark days of the Mutiny. They were 
anxious to see the nation prosperous and contented ; and, knowing the agricul- 
tural people of India well, they recommended a limitation of the State demand 
on land as the most efficacious means of making the Indian nation contented 
and prosperous. The Secretary of State, Sir Charles Wood, unhesitatingly 
accepted their recommendation, and described the proposed Permanent Settle- 
ment in his Despatch of July 9th, 1862, as a measure ‘ dictated by sound policy, 
and calculated to accelerate the development of the resources of India, and 
to ensure, in the highest degree, the contentment of all classes of Her Majesty’s 
subjects in that country. Such was the attempted solution of the Land Ques- 
tion in 1862, but the solution was not accepted by the Indian bureauoracy. 
There was a long term of peace after 1862, and the generation of rulers who 
had watched the momentous events of 1857 passed away. Their successors, 
living in times of peace and security, became less anxious for the content- 
ment and the prosperity of the people, and more anxious for the increase 
of the State demand from land. The Indian nation paid for their loyalty 
to the Crown by losing the benefits of a Permanent Settlement. When Lord 
Ripon took up the question in 1882, Indian officials laughed at the very 
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alot ‘a’ Permanent: Settlement of the! land revenue: Lord Ripon accords . 
ugly propose a modified Permanent Settlement. In his Despatch. of October 
382; he-olaimed an increase of the land revenues in the future on the 
of increase of: prices or increase of cultivation, But he assured the 
- gultivators of India against all enhancements except on these grounds. His 
-was°thus a masterly compromise. It is almost inconceivable, but 
nevertheless it is true, that this reasonable compromise was rejected by the 
India Office immediately after Lord Ripon’s departure from India. ‘When, 
therefore, Lord Curzon took up the question again in 1902, the question was 
still unsolved. The famines of the closing years of the century had enhanced 
the gravity of the question ; and Lord Curzon’s attention was specially attracted 
to it by a memorial submitted by some retired Indian Civilians to the Secretary 
of State and referred by the Secretary of State to the Viceroy, The time had 
come, after forty years of waiting and watching, to come to some reasonable 
and workable compromise. A “statesman like Lawrence or Northbrook or 
‘Ripon would have attempted a satisfactory solution, but Lord Curzon was not a 
‘statesman, He was a brilliant debater in the House of Commons, and he has 
talked more about his work in India than any Viceroy ever did before. The 
‘ seven years of his Indian administration are not marked by a single great 
i measure caloulated to advance the political, economic or educational welfare of 
i the people of India. Lord Curzon’s Resolution in reply to this memorial is 
well known, and need not be referred to at any great length. While admitting 
the principles underlying some of the proposals made in tle memorial, His 
4 Excellency declined to accept the proposals themselves, or to give that assur- 
i ance to the Indian landlord and cultivator, and that definiteness to the State 
demand, which are essential to successful agriculture all over the world. 
Indefiniteness i in the State demand, varying according to the varying opinions 
of officers at successive settlements, ; is the best method that the wit of man can 
i devise to keep an agricultural nation permanently resourceless and miserable. 
i They have no motives for improvements if an appearance of prosperity leads 
to higher assessments at the next Settlement. How different is tho 
condition of the Bengal cultivators, living under private landlords, to thai 
of the Bombay and Madras cultivators, ‘living directly under the State! 
Certainty and definiteness in the rental make ‘the Bengal tenant value his 
tenant right, and enable him to free himself from the thraldom of the money- 
lender; uncertainty and indefiniteness in the State demand make the Madras 
7 and Bombay tenant till his land without heart, without hope, without motive 
j to improve and without possibility of acquiring wealth. The Marquis of Ripon 
proposed in 1882 to bestow on the Madras and Bombay cultivators something 
of the security which the Bengal cultivator enjoys. The proposal was rejected 
‘ by the Secretary of State. Friends of the Indian cultivator appealed again for 
3 such security, as it is essential to suocessful cultivation. The appeal was 
rejected by Lord Curzon in 1902. Of Lord Curzon’s measures to restrict the 
“Ss alienation of land, the less said the better, Such restrictions of the tenant right 
ae do not improve the position and prosperity of tenants anywhere in the world; 
—s and in Bengal the policy of the Government during half a century has been 
i to foster and extend tenant rights; and the policy has been attended with 
a guccess.’ 


A RE When Lord Courzon came to India there was considerable apprehen- 


sion about his backing up the advocates of the Forward 


3 } aig Gurson’s ‘Frontier Policy and continuing the series of adventures and 
418 Bees " oncy: A 
a " Griental Review (12), 22nd misadventures on the Frontier which had marked that 


policy. Weare bound to say that in this His Excellency 
gave cause for agreeable disappointment to those who 
had entertained that apprehension.. His policy of withdrawing oursoldiers from 
isolated and dangerous posts on the Frontier and trusting to local levies the task 
of safe- zuarding the Frontier and the mountain passes was wise and eminently 
uCCess: sful. That policy has conciliatefl the tribes on the Frontier, saved our 
soldier frp 1 joe pars danger and needless hardships and spared India’s revenues 
1D oad not infrequent inroads which the previous policy had ertailed. 
YM sate Byles a and forbearance were not shown in other direc- 

‘2 ord: y Aaa suddenly launched into a policy of mischievous. 
sion in the direction of — Afghanistan and Tibet which has 
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been followed by consequences that have -brought him no credit, and to India no 
profit, The events in Persia, Tibet and Afghanistan, which marked the 
close of his first five years of Viceroyalty, need no detailed description. As 
regards Persia, the Viceroy went there in pomp and returned in disgrace. 
The Persian Governor treated him with public slight which the Viceroy could 
not and the Shah would not punish him. Such was the net result of the moment- 
ous expedition to the Persian Gulf which it was Lord Curzon’s boast that he 
was the first Viceroy to conceive and to accomplish. As regards Tibet, we 
carried fire and sword among a peaceable population. We drove the Dalai 
Lama into exile. We made the Potala tenantless. We patched upa treaty 
in haste. to be signed at leisure, or rather at pleasure. And whose ° 
pleasure? ‘ihe pleasure of Russia and China and, perhaps, also of 
Germany. That treaty has been materially modified. What is the net 
result? Unnecessary bloodshed, if not massacre, on our part. Unex- 
pected bravery on the part of Tibet. Astute and successful delay on 
China’s part. Deferred hope and defeat for the Viceroy himself. As regards 
Afghanistan, we made the Amira king; we came back from Kabul empty- 
handed, We made demands which we are ashamed to own in public. 
We accepted a treaty <lictated by the Amir himself. The subsidy remains 
untouched. The Amir remains unmoved. The Viceroy leaves Afghanistan, 
not as he found it and not as he wished to make it, but gathering strength and 
growing independent of such efforts as men of his school and policy have béen 
contemplating and may stiJl be cherishing. It means for India a stronger, 
but more unfriendly, Afghanistan—an independent but more dangerous 
neighbour.”’ 


24, “In his valedictory speech in Bombay the departing Viceroy said 
that ‘perhaps in Persia I have been able to do most 
_ Prospects of British trade jn respect of a _ positive and intelligible policy. 
ee Telearaph anq esting upon Lord Lansdowne’s statesman-like 
wan thee (3), 21st Noy, dictum as to the Persian Gulf, we have been able to 
pursue a definite course of action in defence of 
British interests at Muscat, Bahrein, Koweit, and throughout the Persian Gulf. 
The same applies to Mekran and Seistan, andI believe that L leave British 
interests in those quarters better safeguarded tian they have ever before 
been. That Lord Curzon understood most of the questions connected with 
the Gulf is readily admitted, but it: is stiJl felt that, however we may 
endeavour to obscure the issues, a great struggle for predominance is going 
on between Great Britain and Russia in Persia. The suggestions which have 
been made for an understanding have not so far borne much fruit........... While 
Russian trade in Persia is increasing rapidly, British trade has remained of 
late years comparatively stationary. Persia is slowly developing as a market 
for manufactured goods, but the increase in its consuming capacity is benefiting 
Moscow and St. Petersburg instead of Manchester and India.......... Direct 
railway communication: has been established between the Persian frontier and 
Russian manufacturing towns. The Russianisation of Teheran is almost 
complete. Kussian piece-goods have ousted British piece-goods over an area 
which includes all the northern part of the country, and in these districts the 
greatest developments of trade have taken place. It must be said, however, 
that the bulk of foreign traffic in Southern Persia is largely in British hands, 
The goods pass through the ports of the Persian Gulf, and the portion handled 
by the Russian traders is at present insignificant. Here, however, there 
is little or no development of recent years. The roads remain unsafe, 
Landing and shipping facilities are in the most neglected condition.......... 
in short the situation in Persia has encouraging as well as discouraging 
features. ‘he trade of the northern provinces may be passing into foreign 
hands, but the south offers a field of enterprise which is still but partially 
occupied.” 


*25. ‘Reuter announces on the quthority of the Standurd that the Duke 

of Connaught after his tour of inspection in South 

_ Proposal to locate troops Africa_will make a report as to the military possibi- 
in South Africa for India’s ities of South Africa, and it is possible that the Army 


TBeteart (24), 26th o. Oouncil and Committee on Imperial Defence will 


Eng. cols. _ discuss the previous proposition for making South 
Africa a centre with a view to holding troops in 
con 1757—7 on | 
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Wedo not know if it is now ‘under the contemplation 
reriment to revive the project that had to be abandoned 
‘to universal and strong opposition in India. A more 
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monstrous proposal was never put forward than the one to charge India 
with the cost ofthe imcreased garrison of South Africa. What widespread 

dignation it produced in this country is well known. Any fresh attempt 
in that direction will elicit angry and bitter protest throughout the length and 
‘breadth of ‘India, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Baifour’s Government will not 
do 2 beg to intensify the feeling of resentment and irritation that has 
already convulsed the country. The Anglo-Japanese alliance, although it 
implies a slur on the loyalty of the Indian people, renders the proposed 
measure altogether superfluous. If South Africa-needs to be provided with 
a garrison, let the Colonies therein be responsible for its maintenance, But to 
compel India to contribute towards its expenses would be a piece of political 
injustice and financial iniquity against the perpetration of which the whole 
country will unite in protesting with all the vigour and strength it can 
command.” 
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96. “Nowhere has the tomfovolery of Bengali patriots been more 
{ ae ee! Bes. strongly. denounced, or vigorous measures for the 
| gal and comments on the Suppression of silly school-boy demonstrations more 
1 action of the local author- promptly recommended thar in these columns. But 
ae ao tae) SSed there are measures and measures, and we do not hesitate 
if ee cole iaechilas, say that certain steps taken by the Honourable Mr. 
Fuller cannot meet with our approval, and that we 
consider them to be fraught with danger to the peace and contentment of the 
country. We have been among those who have lamented ‘ the supineness and lack 
of back-boue’ ou the part of Sir Andrew Fraser's Government in the earlier stages 
| of the partition trouble, when the mischief could have been effectually nipped in 
the bud. We have regretted the weakness and the leniency that permitted a num- 
ber of discontented politicians and rowdy students ‘to dominate whole districts 
- of Caleutta’ and to spread the trouble to other parts of the province. But 
it was the adoption of urgent constitutional measures that we urged, not the 
heroic remedy of forcing respectable professional men to serve as special 
constables, thrusting batons into their hands, sending them for drill, and 
) stationing them at the corners of the streets to keep rowdy stvflents in hand. 
He We commend Mr. Fuller’s desire to display firmnessand energy, but a more 
silly and outrageous measure could noi be conceived in a time of peace than 
ressing respectable professional men into service as special constables for 
ae rowdies and hooligans of their district in order. Surely the ordinary 
resources of British Government in India for preserving the public peace and 
maintaining order have not been so far exhausted as to make the adoption of 
such a special measure necessary........... Mr. Fuller’s desire to restore order is 
siseworthy, but we can never sanction the idea of going about to doa 
ight thing the wrong way, and it would be nothing but dereliction 
Bh of pubiic duty to forbear from saying that this forcible conversion of 
| _. private citizens into special constables appears to be little short of trifling 
‘with the liberties of the King’s subjects. It is not by measures such as this 
that Mr. Fuller will succeed in proving himself a strong man, or making 
the people fear him. They will only have the effect of spreading discontent 
even in provinces that do not support the Bengali patriots, and of ultimately 
getting their originator dubbed as a blunderbuss, If Mr. Fuller wants to keep 
the swadeshi and boycott leaders in hand, let him by all means do so, but let 
him do it by the right means.......... Weshould certainly despair of the new 
province, if its first Lieutenant-Governor were to let the impression prevail 
that he is one of those rulers who confound bluster and unlawful exercise of 
authority with firmness and courage.”’ 


27. “The new Viceroy has eon to — his nye | srgmentse £ especially 
a 7G id in Bengal. e partition of that province having 
Res oe, Bpeetator Se hate were een effected with the sanction of the Secre- 
he 5S Si hl | | : tary 0 State, he is not free to make any definite 

iso’ whioh atighs satisfy the anti-partitionists, while he is responsible for 
* -the maintenance ee the land. The position is altogether a difficult one. 
? veeacctteees Lhough the new Viceroy cannot undertake to modify what the 
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Secretary of State has sanctioned, he may privately ‘gauge local feeling 
and advise the Secretary of State on the best course to adopt ............00 
The writer on Indian Affairs in the London Times expresses. a doubt as to the 
wisdom of the methods of dealing with school-boy enthusiasm adopted in Bengal. 
We have not yet read that the shouting of ‘Bande Mataram’ by aschool- 
boys has actually led to any breach of the peace in that town. The excitement 
now prevailing there may possibly draw together crowds when that patriotic 
cry is sounded. It matters little whether the signal for crowds to gather 
is ‘Din!’, or ‘Bande Mataram!’ or ‘A. B.C, D.!’—if the signal has the 
effect of endangering the public peace, the Magistrate may prohibit the 
shouting, by boys or by men, The Magistrate asked the Head Masters 
of the local schools to warn the students not to shout ‘ Bande Mataram’ in 
the public streets, and later on, when the warning was disregarded, fined a 
large number of students Rs. 5 each—it is not stated in what capacity, for 
there was no trial underany law. Most of the students have refused to pay 
the fine, and a new school is said to have been started in the hope of affiliating 
it to the new National University which it is proposed to found. Sitting 
at our desk we would, like many other critics, think that Mr, Fuller’s 
way of dealing with the agitation in the new province is not calculated to 
throw oil on the troubled waters. If, however, it be true that Dacca is in a 
‘state of mutiny,’ that men of education and influence have been inflaming the 
mobs, and that stones were thrown at the Collector, we should, perhaps, in his 
position, have pleaded, as he has pleaded, that ‘he was human, he could not 
tolerate it, nobody could.’ He is reported to have sent for several leading 
gentlemen at Barisal, who had issued an appeal regarding the partition and the 
swadeshi movement, and threatened to bind them over to keep the peace if 
they did not withdraw the appeal, They have agreed todo so. The situation 
is a difficult one, and a certain amount of latitude has, of course, to be allowed 
to responsible officers on the spot. But why did Mr, Fuller take upon himseli— 
that is, if the report before us be correct—the responsibility of stating that 
though a few angry speeches may be made in Parliament, the partition would 


not be revoked, and that the sympathisers of the agitation would be debarred 


from Government service for three or four generations? That is certainly 
more than any man can undertake to say under the British Government. Perhaps 
it was not seriously meant, except as a threat which would convey to the 
hearers some idea of the determination with which the present Government was 
acting. Lord Minto has a very difficult and delicate task before him between 
the hammer of strong officials and the anvil of an excited and excitable people. 
We wish him success as a peace-maker.”’ 


*28, ‘At this distance it is somewhat difficult to precisely estimate the 
situation in Western and Eastern Bengal. It is, how- 
ever, perfectly clear that it was no smal! blunder to 
have appointed an officer like Mr. Fuller to the 
responsible post of the head of the new province. By temperament, training 
and experience he does not seem qualified fo appease the feeling of 
irritation and minimise the friction that the partition of Bengal has given rise 
to. His recent utterances are only calculated to add to the feeling of exaspera- 
tiou already existing. They are not only full of indiscretions, but even offensive, 
The short-sighted measures he has: adopted for restraining students and well- 
known citizens from joining the swadesht agitation are not likely to lessen 
the difficulties in the way of his administration. He seems to have been 
offended not a little, because in many places addresses have not been presented 
to him as the first Lieutenant-Governor of the new province. He has not 
been able to restrain his mortified feelings on this score, and the foolish 
language that he has used and the attitude of intimidation he has adopted in 
some of his latest pronouncements are provocative of further unrest and 
dissatisfaction.” 


29. “It seems that the authorities in Bengal are at present off 
| - their -heads, and when such isthe case, there is 
om P eg omega Co wee hardly any wonder that they should issue ‘citcu- 
(24), 19th Nov. Mee lars, which, te say the east, are extremely silly. 
Mane - -.. We understand that under the orders of the 


Gujarati (24), 26th Nov., 
Eng. cols. 
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- * Yijeatenant-Governor of the ‘newly constituted Province of Bastern Bengal, a 
proclamation has recently been issued by the Chief Secretary to that 
“Government in Bk 


«Governme: i, and inasmuch as it furnishes interesting reading 
“we give below an English translation of #, which is as follows:—‘The Lieut- 
enant-Governor has heard that it is being stated that the Government has 


enan 
- ordered that people are not to buy foreign goods, but to buy swadeshé goods, 
This statement is untrue. It is the wish of Government that each person 
should purchase those things which please him best. Anyone who attempts 
ae to forée another to buy swadeshi goods against his will commits an offence. 
ial Seas Although the offence is not cognisable by the Police, itis the duty of the 
3 police to check its commission and to report it when it occurs, as if may 
certainly lead to a breach of the peace. -The Lieutenant-Governcr also 
wishes to make it known that it is untrue that in the districts of Bengal 
that have been transferred to the new province, the existing laws or the 
‘present methods of Government will be changed. The rumour is false. 
‘No such changes wili take place, and those who say these things speak 
falsely.’......... We do not for a moment believe that an action like the 
one taken by the ruler of Eastern Bengal can in any way injuriously affect 
the swadesht movement, The movement, which is based on the solid bed-rock 
of the patriotism of the people, is day by day spreading far and wide and 
gaining in intensity. ‘The various meetings that are being held throughout 
the country in connection with the movement, and the practical outcome 
of these meetings in some places, furnish ample proof of what we have 
said above. If the authorities hope to check the onward current of the 
swadéshi movement by means of circulars and proclamations, they are utterly 
mistaken as they will soon find out for themselves. Instead of producing the 
effect desired by their authors, they instigate the people to become more firm 
in their resolve to eschew foreign articles and purchase swadeshi ones. In short, 
these circulars and proclamations serve no other purpose than that of making 
their authors ridiculous.” [The Gwjardti writes in a somewhat similar strain. | 


30. “The MRussianisation of the administration and of the student- 

| world is proceeding apace throughout the whole 

Mahratia (10), 19th Nov. of the dismembered Province of Bengal. The mere 

: innocent, though uproarious chanting of ‘ Bande 
Mataram’ has evoked official lawlessness, and the responsible Government 
officials, high and low, seem to have lost their heads and are making confusion 

worse confounded by issuing silly oirculars and sillier departmental orders, 

which cannot be enforced without wounding the feelings of an already 

° sorely tried populace. One does not know how long this state of things is 
likely tocontinue. The transcendent folly of the partition measure must 

now be apparent even to the august author of that heroic scheme.......... 
Unfortunately for the people of Bengal, Parliament is not now sitting in 
England, and it is not possible for that assembly to force the hands of the 
Secretary of State for India and through him to bring pressure to bear on the 

Indian Government which is responsible for having reduced the whole of 
Bengal from a state of happy tranquillity to one of open disorder and 
lawlessness. To all outsiders and disinterested spectators also the state of 

things in Bengal is causing grave anxiety. ‘The famous Carlyle circular 

and its twin-born departmental orders are found to be unworkable in practice. 

It is quite in the natural course of things. that every teacher who_has 

any sense Of self-respect should flatly refuse to act as a detective and a 

police constable over his pupils. School-boys of tender age are no way 

- miscreants, and unless Government /or the nonce entrusts its ordinary police 
officers with the management of schools, it will be impossible for it to 

detect and to castigate juvenile patriots, who, in their enthusiasm for their 
motherland, make the air re-sound with the chanting of their national anthem 

A ‘Bande Mataram.’ British rule has always been spoken of as government by 
laws and not by men. But looking to the high-handedness of many of the 
executive officers in the unfortunate province of Bengal, we have reason to fear 
t the reign of law and of order is fast coming toanend. Under what semblance 
authority can a Superintendent of ‘Police call upon the Head Master of_a 
40 recover a heavy amount of fine from a number of students who are 
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described all too. vaguely, and only , numerically,, And what on earth does 
the Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. Fuller, mean by ftelegraphing direct to the 
‘Head Master to enhance the amount of the fine? Has the newly created 
Lieutenant-Governor no higher conception of the responsibility attaching to 
his high position than to be thus ordering a school-master to recover fines from 
. students who are not even shown to have committed any punishable offence P 
Are the police and the magistracy of Bengal so paralysed as to make it necessary 
for even such august officials as Lieutenant-Governors to do the duties of Third 
Class Magistrates and that, too, witliout the semblance of any lezal proceeding? 
Indeed, one is astounded to see Mr. Fuller telegraphing heroically: for the 
imposition and recovery of a fine, which, in his calmer moments, he must have 
known, was not legally recoverahle. Students can be fined if they continue to 
be students of Government institutions. If they leave such schools en masse, 
the Lieutenant-Governor’s wrath becomes impotent, and that high official becomes 
a sorry figure, who evokes commiseration and sympathy for being so effectively 
foiled in his endeavours to impose an impossible penalty on juvenile offenders 
whose worst offence was to exercise their lungs rather obstreperously.......... 
Let us look calmly at the whole situation. Can any disinterested observer 
who has the good of the country at heart congratulate Lord Curzon on having 
effected this ill-starred partition ot Bengal? Will the British Parliament 
tolerate this state of utter lawlessness in a big and prosperous province of 
the Indian Empire, which was happy and contented until this ill-alvised 
measure of dismembering it was forced on an unwilling populace? ‘The Viceroy 
of India is but the servant of the British Parliament, and when owing to utter 
want of statesmanship ‘and far-sightedness he reduces a whole province 
to a state of official lawlessness, it is imperative that Parliament should 
intervene and mend matters, which will soon be past redemption. We 
wonder why Bengali leaders should be vainly -trying to wrangle with petty 
police officers and subordinate officials who are only the instruments of 
a despotic and heedless Government........... It is to the British Parliament 
that they should appeal. Fullers and Frasers are the creatures of a system 
of government which will soon be found to be worn out and effete, The 
English House of Commons is not composed of mummies. All members of Parlia- 
ment have ears to listen and hearts to feel. They are independent persons, who 
are capable of thinking for themselves, and Curzons and Brodricks will have short 
shrift trom them if they are once convinced that these mighty officials are misus- 
ing the vast powers with which they are invested by a confiding Government. 
Making speeches and organising demonstrations seems to be the order of the 
day in Bengal. It is time now that instead of crying themselves hoarse before 
unsympathetic subordinate officialdom, an army of platform orators was des- 
patched to England to awaken the British House of Commons to a seuse of its 
responsibility in the matter. Even if the partition has been carricd out in 
India, it is open to the House of Commons to call upon the Secretary of State 
for India to reconsider his decision and even to abrogate the order which 
has thrown a whole province into a chronic state of disorder and lawlessness. 
National Universities are good, but while some of the leaders are busy with the 
formation of swadeshi Universities, others should travel to Mngland and try to 
convince the British electorate of the injustice which is being perpetratel to 
the detriment of a whole nation in India.” 


31. Sir Andrew Fraser and Mr. Fuller seem to vie with each other in 

Kesar (128), 2st 3 the high-handedness of their rule and the latter 
Kal (124) aisk Wor. ‘? especially seems to havo sown broadcast throughout 
| the newly formed province despotic circulars, which 
are being heartlessly enforced by the subordinate executive. Public meetings 
and processions are prohibited by Police Superintendents and students fined for 
shouting ‘ Bande Mataram’ in the streets. Respectable gentlemen of Rangpur 
have been enrolled as Special Constables, Things are quieter in the old 
province, but the officials are in a perturbed state of mini and apprehend a 

- disturbance on the least sign of excitement. While the authorities are thus 
’ indulging in lawless and high-handed conduct, the resolution of the students and 


' the people is being strengthened and confirmed. “The Bengalis have not so far 
acted in an illegal mutinér and their exhortation to the people to use country- 
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‘gan ‘never “be construcd into-an offence under the Penal Code. 
6 authorities try to check the swadeshi movement, the greater 
‘be the determination of itd promoters.’ The Bengalis are now anxious to 
4 National University and a committee of eminent educationists has 
en forméd for the purpose. We congratulate the Bengalis on the firmness 
shown by them during the present orisis. [The Kd/ writes in a similar strain.] © 


~~ 82. “The situation in Bengal seems to be going from bad to worse. The 
a exasperation of the people seems to be growing in 
* Phaniw (14), 22nd Nov. intensity in. proportion to the tactlessness manifested 
: | by the officials in dealing with tho situation. The 
European Press, both in India and England, seems to conspire to hide 
‘the true: state of affairs by minimising the extent and intensity of the 
opular feeling and magnifying local acts of rowdyism. Circulars are being issued 
by the officials which not only tend to increase the unrest but are decidedly 
illegal and arbitrary. The attempt of District Magistratres to coerce 
school-masters has ended in complete failure where it has not augmented 
the unrest. But still the wrong-headed policy is persisted in. The Govern- 
ment has openly declared itself in opposition to swadeshism, and - the 
climax is reached by the latest circular issued by Mr. Fuller, the satrap of 
the new Province, under which the people must not shout ‘ Bande ‘Mataram’ 
in the streets, nor hold political or quasi-political meetings in public places,”’ 


33. “In answer toa letter from the Honourable Babu Py aed Nath 
| 3 Bose on the question of the ‘ Carlyle Circular’ which 
- pease oh at (48), 19th threatened thie managers of these schools, the students 
of which took part in seadeshi meetings, with the 
cessation of Government grant and disalliliation His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal explained that the circular in question was only a confidential 
letter addressed:to certain Magistrates and was not meant to be used as a cir- 
cularatall! His Honour further explained that the letter was sent round with 
a view to save students from coming in collision with the police aud undergoing 
imprisonment and thus having their careers blighted, This no doubt was a 
pious wish of Sir Andrew Fraser, but the question is ‘ where was the necessity of 
a letter of this kind at allP’ Had the students been guilty of any excesses 
or a breach of the public peace? Upto now there have been no instances 
‘whatever of this nature. ‘To us it appears tv be surprising that with public 
feeling on the partition question running so high, the people of Bengal should 
have conducted themselves with so much equanimity of temper and balance of 
judgment. If the circular is really an unauthorised one, why not withdraw it ? 
All sensible people in Bengal, as also outside that province, have become heartily 
sick of the present situation.” 


34, The wide and rapid spread of the swadesht movement will not fail 
Swadeshi. movement as q +0 gratify the Indian patriots. The greater the efforts 
political weapon in the hands of the Government to suppress the movement, the 
<f the people. greater the vitality shewn by it, and there is no 
Arydearta (105), 18th saying to what lengths the folly: of Government will 
wor. | drive the people. India has had many tyrants in the 
past, but at present she is under the sway of oppressive and autocratic rulers, who 
are wringing money out of their subjects. The oppressive policy of the British 
reached its acme during Lord Curzon’s regime, Government neither themselves 
improve the condition of the people nor allow the latter to do so themselves. 
‘We were at first deceived by Lord Curzon’s sweet speeches, but now our eyes 
have been opened. India is now overtaken by misfortunes on all sides. It, 
therefore, behoves the Indians to place sole reliance on the swadeshi movement 
and the boycott of British goods. The Indian National Congress has been 
laying the people’s grievances before Government for the last 20 years, but 
selfishness of the latter prevents it from paying the least heed to the representa- 
tions of the Congress. Such wilful obstinacy and selfishness on the part of Gov- 
“ernment is bound to undermine the stability of the British Empire and create 
‘unpleasant relations between’ the rulers and the ruled. The swadeshi move- 
“ment and the boycott of page fe are a memorial of Lord Curzon’s 
“sutocratic regime. It behoves Hindus and Muhammadans alike to support 
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65 .The Parékshak adversely criticises:the circulars.issued by the Bengal 
 heetusen (iba baa Government to orush the swadeshi agitation, and praises 
. Parikshal (145), 23rd. Nov: the equanimity of the Bengalis under grave. provor 
cation. Incidentally it makes the following: comments on the peaceful and 
law-abiding character of the Indians generally :—‘ India enjoyed a spell of pro- 
found peace ever since the dark days of the mutiny, but Lord Curzon, by 
effecting the partition of Bengal, rudely disturbed that peace. Ina country 
like France or Italy the adoption of a harsh or despotic measure by the authori- 
ties is the signal for riot and bloodshed, but the Indians are imperturbable 
by nature and averse to the taking of human life. Englishmen may think 
that their rule is stable in India because the people have been disarmed. . Brit 
this is an idle belief, Even if the Indians had been allowed to carry arms, they 
would not have risen against their rulers for attaining wordly aims. But if 
Englishmen goad them into activity by persisting in enforcing harsh 
measures against them, they would not hesitate to act like Arjun under the 
advice of the god Krishna, ‘The English are neither our kith or kin, nor 
bound to us by any other ties, and the sooner they abandon their unsym- 
pathetic attitude towarJs us, the better for them.’ The paper proceeds to justify 
the swadeshti movement, and remarks that the country’s peace will not be 
restored until the high-handedness of the officials in Bengal is duly checked 
and brought under restraint by the higher authorities. 


36. We did not think that the Bengal Government would promptly 
enforce its circular forbidding students to take part 

Bhéla (107), “Ist Nov.; in the swadesht movement. The circular is a mis- 
Chikitsak (113), 22nd Nov. taken one. It is necessary that students should 
take part not only in political but also in indus- 

trial and religious movements, To avoid taking part in all such move- 
ments is a grave sin, and all thoughtful persons should guard themselves 
against being guilty of it. Students owe a duty to their country and to 
God, and they should be taught to discharge both these duties from their school 
days. Government do not seem to care that such instruction suould be impart- 


ed to boys in Government schools. ‘The circular of the Bengal Government 


makes this quite clear, We think, however, Government cannot reasonably 
claim to control the action of students outside the school hours and premises 
of the school. If they, however, desire that students should not concern 
themselves with politics even outside the school, we must say that they ara 
courting disaster. At Rangpur the students left the Government school in a body 
rather than submit to a despotic circular. ‘The history of NKvussia shows that 
coercive measures lead to strikes, and that the latter spread like contagion 
throughout the country. We fear the history of Russia is about to repeat itself 
in India, [The Chikitsak writes :—Englishmen first came to India as traders 
but gradually wrested political power from our hands by sowing dissensions 
among us. They next crippled and ruined our national industries and 
reduced us to abject poverty. ‘The people were, as it were, off their guard at 
the time, but have now been awakened to the misery of their situation. The 
swadeshi movement is the outcome of resentment against the policy of Gov- 
ernment. It is the duty of every Indian to promote it and to do everything in 
his power to increase the supply of country goods so as to meet the growing 
demand for the same. | | 


*37, Mr. Gokhale has started on his return voyage after nearly two months 
of arduous work in the interests of his country in 


The Honourable Mr. LEngland.. He has done his work in a spirit of fair- 


Gokhale’s work in England yess and moderation which has been cordially ac- 
on behalf of the Indian \nowledged by correspondents of Anglo-Indian jour- 


National Congress. nals, and which, no doubt, secured for him the ear of 
(5), 26th gps ibaboamd non-political bodies like the Manchester Chamber of 


Commerce and of politicians of both parties. The 
effect of his mission has been entirely satisfactory, and we trust that it will lead 
to a permanent improvement in the attitude of indifference observed by most 
‘English people towards the affairs of India. Mr. Gokhale has a more than 
usually difficult and delicate task befere-+him:as -Peesident-olthe Oongress this 
year, but that he sill get fhrongh it with credit and-ability newedy™ 
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Sarehi epee t Wit ’ tie ¥. pa gt a si 
im Gan doubt for a moment... His position in Indian politics ‘is unique and 
the adihirable’ self-restraint with which he has discharged the duties of his 
migsion in . EK has greatly augmented -his reputation as a politician. 
India aay well be proud of Mr. Gokhale.” - : | 
~~ 38, “It might have been expected that the Bombay Government would sec 
A culetealileed oft . their way to the appointment of some native gentleman 
Berane Sndge of the to fill the place of Mr. Budroodin Tyabji, on the High 
Bombay High Court. Court Bench, when he is away for his holiday. At 
‘ec ee on (23), ae the same time it has to be admitted that there could 
Boudagar (63), 21st a “* have been'no more popular appointment made to fill 
the vacancy than that.of Mr. Basil Scott. As Advo- 
cate-General Mr. Scott is well known to all Bombay. He is enormously 
‘popular in legal circles, and the high esteem in which he is held by his 
rofessional brethren may be said: to be largely shared by the public outside.” 
{The Akhbdr-i-Souddgar writes:—The Honourable Mr. Justice Tyabji has 
taken a year’s leave to recruit his health in Europe. We hope that Gov- 
ernment will be pleased to nominate a duly qualified native gentleman to fill 
the acting vacancy. As it is a native judge that has gone on leave, it is only 
meet that a native should succeed him. ] 


39, An arrangement has already been made or is being made to have 

the title of Khan Bahadur conferred upon one 

Rumour anent a Khan more Parsi gentleman of Broach in the New Year’s 
Bahadurship for Dr. Barjorji Honors List. It is supposed that the fcrtunate 
S. Munsiffna of Broach recipient of the honour is likely to be Dr. Barjorji 
Ne — a = “es Sorabsha Munsiffna, who is now family physician to 
5 we j roar hag “67) Rao Bahadur Chunilal Venilal, President of the 
23rd Nov. ' Broach Municipality. Dr. Barjorji was elected Chair- 
| man of the Managing Committee of the Municipality 

more than once through Rao Bahadur Chuniial’s influence. It is also likely 
that owing to the latter’s recommendations, he will be made a Khan Bahadur, 
This piece of news will doubtless be a source of gratification to the local Parsi 


community. 


40. The periodic crop reports are slowly revealing the areas which are 
* threatened by scarcity in the near future. Of course, 
Request to: the authorities the authorities will hesitate to admit the wide extent 
to declare famine in affected of the impending evil, and will, as far as possible, 
tracts and to — prompt endeavour to show that the fears of a general famine 
ar eh pe (65), im the country have now been dissipated, but it would 
21st Nov.; Khedut (80), be better if, instead of thus minimising the gravity of 
16th Nov. the situation, they will realise the necessity of declaring 
famine where it seems inevitable and adopt prompt 
measures for the relief of distress, Perhaps the officials are slow to recognise 
the prevalence of distress in various parts of the country on account of the 
Royal tour, but we believe that the Royal visitors will only be pleased to learn 
that the authorities are alive to the necessity of coping with distress wherever it 
may be found to exist, instead of shutting their eyes to an unpleasant situation. 
‘We, therefore, hope that Government will declare famine at once in the affected 
tracts and notify to the public what measures of relief they are going to inaugu- 
rate. [The Khedut makes somewhat similar remarks. | 


41. The Karndtak Vritia draws “1 ss 08 1 the authorities to the 
ey . gloomy agricultural outlook in those portions of 
‘ants ete ‘et gly Karnatak that adjoin the Ghauts and jaarke that 
tak. what with the ravages of plague, famine and locusts, 
.Karndtak Vritie (99), the rayats have been reduced to sore cok The 
21st Nov. per says that the crops have almost wholly failed, 
but that the Collector of Dhdrwar thinks that there has been an outturn of 
4 annas in the rupee. This estimate, says the paper, is based upon information | 
given by Mahars and cowherds, but the Collector should have drawn his inform. 
sation from. more responsible authorities like Circle Inspectors and Mamlatdars, 
The paper concludes with the hope-that the revenue authorities will adopt 


‘\ — , agome measures to alleviate the distress of the poor rayats. 
we > . ee Pree ies 2 
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42. The Shri Shdhu continues to expose the alleged corrupt practices of 
| village officers in recovering Inémdars’ dues in the 
Complaintabout the alleged Satara District (odie paragraph 42 of the last Weekly 


fraudalent practices of village Report), and observes :—‘ As regards the village of 
officers in recovering In4m- 


dérs’ dues in the Satéra Dis- Jihey, it is said that the village officers have either 


iiatag not kept any proper accounts of the Indmdars’ 
Shri Shéhu (157), 22nd revenues for the past ten years, or if they were kept, 
Nov., Eng. cols. they are purposely kept back by them; that 


the Indmdairs have not been paid their dues 
though their tenants hold receipts for sums paid by them to the village 
officers......... Similar disgraceful instances of criminal misappropriation of 
Indmdars’ revenues by village officers have been discovered in other indm 
villages, but it is not necessary to enter into details here. We have simply 
alluded to these scandalous exposures in order to show the utterly worthless 
and ineffectual character of the supervision and control exercised by the 
Revenue Department over the actions and official conduct of the Pdtils and 
Kulkarnis in inim villages as far as the interests of the Inamdirs are con- 
cerned. We are really astonished at the extent of impunity hitherto enjoyed 
by the village officers of nam villages, particularly the Kulkarnis, for their 
negligent, dilatory and fraudulent conduct in the matter of the realization of 
Inamdars’ revenues and the writing up of the accounts of inédm villages. This 
astonishment is naturally increased when we find that the Kulkarniino the 
case of his neglect to realize Government dues is severely fined, sometimes 
slapped in the face, and threatened with suspension and dismissal from 
service. The Kulkarni and the Patel then settle the matter with the default- 
ers and the Government dues are promptly paid into the Treasury. Until 
the whole of the arrears of Government are realized, the village officers are 
made to feel that the sword of Damocles hangs over their heads and is ready 
to do its ghastly work without mercy. Far different, however, is the treatment 
accorded to the same village officers for their gross neglect in realizing the 
Indmdars’ dues.” 


43, ‘The nuisance of stray cattle in Poona has become very pronounced 

and needs the attention of the authorities. A short time 

Nuisance of stray cattlein ago, our worthy Cantonment Magistrate issued an 
P a ea gees order regarding stray horses which was found to act 
are, rald (3), ooh very well. But other animals of all kinds are allowed 
Mie, to roam all over the roads at their sweet will to the 
| danger of drivers, riders and pedestrians alike. A good 
many accidents result from this. On Saturday morning a gentleman riding 
slowly on his bicycle was knocked down bya couple of apparently ownerless 
donkeys, who had strayed into a compound to make a meal off the garden, and 
were driven out pell-mell by the ma/z, The catile, in their precipitate flight, 

brought down the cyclist, who was severely injured in the back. This is only : 
one of many accidents that have happened during the past few months, It is 
hard in all cases to say what to do, but something ought to be done in the 

present case and that speedily.” , 


44. ‘One of the blessings of the British aj for which all Indians are’ 
extremely grateful is the establishment of hospitals © 
and dispensaries in every part of the country. The 
‘ present position and prospects advantage which the people derive from these institu- 
of athe Gh, eh Noy., tious is simply immense, and it is just that medical 
ae ae . men who fill posts in the Medical Department should 
| receive adequate remuneration from our benign 
Government for their invaluable services. ‘The Civil Surgeons receive handsome 
salaries, and -similarly the Assistant Surgeons are fairly dealt with, but 
the poor Hospital Assistants are left out in the cold. They labour under great 
disadvantages and get a very miserable pittance by way of remuneration. 
The highest pay that a Hospital Assistant can get is only Rs. 70, while even a 
common vaccinator, who is far inferior to an Hospital Assistant in profes- 
-sional attainments, can rise to Rs. 100 or Ks. 150. Another grievance ,is 
that Hospital Assistants are punished with frequent transfers and are knocked 
about, like? footballs’ from place to place in and out of the Presidency, If 
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cholera, coe setelngy other epidemic bréaks out at a station, then 
8 He Assistant is packed off to visit it. We hope that this ‘football’ 
treatment will cease and also that their ory of distress will not fall on deaf 
ears. We ‘feel it'taxhe the bounden duty of the powers that be to make the 
mr of this: most useful class of public servants brighter and better. 
Their pay should be increased and the obstacles thrown in the way of their 
promotion and advancement removed, so as to make them more efficient and 
painstaking in the discharge of their duties.” 


45. ‘An educated zamindar residing in Hyderabad applied to the Commis- 
sioner-in Sind on the 19th June last, praying for 

Alleged delay in the de- compensation in respect of some land acquired by 
neo re Sere replies to Government. The applicant took care to state his 
bach OE ertinery (18), 22nq full address. ‘The Commissioner in Sind returned the 
Nov. 7 petition on {the 28rd idem through the Mukhtiarkar 
with the remark that it had to be stamped. The 

pers were duly received by the Mukhtiarkar the next day and dated and 
initialled by him, but it was only on Saturday last, full five months after that 
date that they were handed to the applicant. Where they were lying all this 


time we do not care to know. But the incident reveals a very serious state of 


- things, if, as we are told, it is a typical instance of the delay which occurs in 


forwarding official replies toapplicants. It often happens that a Collector's 
order against which an appeal has- to be made within a prescribed period 
reaches the party concerned after the appeal becomes time-barred. The 
Commissioner in Sind should give his early attention to this long-standing 
gricvance. There is no sense in sending replies through the taluka office and 
the tapedar to private persons living in towns and giving their proper addresses.” 


46. *‘ Although a few cases of plague have occurred in the native town, 
people are unwilling to leave it, for the cold weather 
Want of snfficient protec- jg setting in and life in the open is unpleasant. Every 
tion against bad spy VEY year more huts are built at the various camps, and the 
Sind Gazette (7), 17, ~=mMajority of them are commodious, well built, and 
Nov. up to date in point of samttation. But what is most 
apprehended is the want of sufficient protection 
against bad characters. Not only bave thefts occurred in almost all the health 
eamps, but persors returning to their huts in the evening during the last plague 
season have been robbed and injured on public roads. ‘The Sharafi village 
dacoity is yet fresh in the minds of the people, and the camps are not a whit safer 
than the villages. Moreover, it is believed that the very men implicated 
in the said dacoity had first fixed upon the Sahta Camp near the Sehwan 
Naka as the place for plunder. One of them had twice visited the 
camp, once as a labourer and again as a fakir, with a view to ascertaining 
which of the huts contained most valuables and would be easy of access. 
Away from the town, the villagers bring for sale several things such as wood, 
vegetables, fruit, milk, grass, etc. As the males are away during the day, 
these men enter the camps, apparently with the object of selling, but go from 
house to house, taking notes mentally of the contents of the huts, It being 
troublesome to remove heavy cots every season, people use charpoys with 
-webbing. This rope-weaving is best done by these villagers and gives 
them the opportunity of going inside the huts when they take mental notes, 
Also when any masonry or building work is carried on, these men are ready at 
hand to assist the workmen as labourers on low wages. Life in the camps 
thus involves considerable risk, and the public will hardly adopt it voluntarily 
unless more fully protected.” 


47. “The fright caused by the swadeshi movement seems to have possessed 
Swadeskism in Sind. the whole community of Europeans, and absurdly 
Karéchi Chromcle (8), enough out of this fright some of the Executivo are 
19th Nov; Sindi (55), 18th resorting to measures calculated to harm the good 
Nov. reputation of Government.......... We donot see 
what could have induced the Polico Superintendent, Sukkur, to refuse the 
gequest of the inhabitants of that town to hold & swadeshi meeting under the 
nim trees. The mecting, if held, would not have been of much consequence, 


. 
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but the refusal givert’by the authorities for the holdingof-the meeting is calcu. 
lated to give the s:radeshi movement an undue importance in the eyes of the 
citizens of Sukkur.......... Again, what are we to say to the inquiries that, we 
are told, are being made with regard to those who are actively engaged in 
promoting swadeshiem at Karachi? At first such a report we discountenanced 
as false, but considering the general fright that seems to have been prevalent, 
we are obliged to give credence to it. We still hope that the report is false, 
and we should be sorry if the Sind authorities taking a cue from the Bengal 
Government should act likewise. ‘lhe conditions of Sind are as peaceful as 
they can be. There is no ground for fright. Everything is being done in a 
constitutional way, and the little flutter that there now is will soon pass away.” 
|The Sindi writes the following :—On Sunday last, an open air meeting was 
held here under the Nim trees in encouragement of the Swadeshi movement 
under the presidency of Mr. Pessumal Zaukiram, Vice-President of the Local 
Municipality. Weannounced in our last issue that no pass had been granted 
for the purpose till we went to press; but in the evening of Saturday last, 
the Superintendent of Police on his sudden arrival in Sukkur was interviewed 
by Mr. Mullick, and issued directions to the Police Inspector to grant the 
necessary permit. Mr. Mullick, the Secretary, opened the proceedings in a 
neat little speech in English explaining the non-political aspect of the meeting 
and the necessity of encouraging Indian arts and industries. Mr. Pessumal 
was duly proposed to the chair and briefly explained the object of the meeting. 
Speeches were made by several persons pointing out the necessity and im- 
portance of patronising articles of indigenous manufactures, A sub-com- 
mittee was appointed to devise measures to encourage the movement. | 


Educaticn. 


48. “Those who attempt to belittle tne labours of the Vernacular Text- 


Aunt te tee ieee Books Revision Committee forget what an amount of 


against the new Gujarati @DNX1OUS Care, diligence and literary ability has been 
Series of Vernacular 'Text- brought to bear upon the subject. It is said that 
Books. the revised books are not suited to the: present 


Surya Prakdsh (37), 18th 


" times, and that they are more diffcult than they 
Nov., Eng. cols. ° 


should be. To those who say that these books are 
not adapted to the present times, we feel constrained to say that they do not 
know the present timesat all. It was some 385 years age that the Hope 
Series was introduced in our schools and since then education has advanced 
by leaps and bounds, the Gujarati language itself having undergone a 
remarkable change corresponding to the growing civilization of the Gujarati- 
speaking people. Itis simply frivolous to say that the new series is extra- 
ordinarily difficult. If we mistake not, the same objection was fraitlessly 
urged against the Hope Series.......... It is again wrong to say that it was 
from some improper motive that the work of bringing out this Series was 
entrusted to an English firm. It is true that we can get good priating work 
done in India, but it is apparent that we cannot get colored pictures printed 
so well as in i: ngland.”’ 


49. The Karnatak correspondent of the Jadu Prakdsh writes :—*The 
grievances of poor school-masters will, it appears, 

An appeal to the authorities never be redressed. They sent memorials and appli- 
to increase the salaries of pri- gations and personally approached the powers that 
ee (43), 2ist be with a tale of their grievances, but to no purpose. 
Noy., Eng. cols. They generally get Rs. 7 per month: they prayed for 
a slight increase to their emoluments, ‘his year the Government graciously 
made a grant of five lakhs of rupees to improve the condition of primary schools 
in this Presidency and some hopes were entertained that low-paid school- masters 


would be benefited by this grant, but no. The grant goes to swell the income 


of the high-paid Educational Inspectors and not that of the low-paid school- 


masters. The Deputy Educational Inspectors’ salaries are to be raised to 
Rs. 200, 250 and 300 per month, and their assistauts are to be given Rs, 75, 100 
and 126 according to the posts they will hold. Even the salaries of the clerks 
and peons of Inspeotors are to be raised and the peons would get Rs. 9 and 8 
while the school-master’s pay would be Rs. 7 only. That means that the status 
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unfortunately cholera, plague or ary other epidemic bresks out at a station, then 

_ the Hospital Assistant is packed off to visit it. We hope that this ‘football ’ 

treatment will ceaseand also that their cry of distress will not fall on deaf 

ears. We feel it'tache the bounden duty of the powers that be to make the 

= ap of this: most useful class of public: servants brighter and better. 

heir pay should be increased and the obstacles thrown in the way of their 

promotion and advancement removed, so as to make them more efficient and 
painstaking in the discharge of their duties.” 
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45, An educated zamindar residing in Hyderabad applied to the Commis- 
: : sioner-in Sind on the 19th June last, praying for 
Jes Alleged delay in the de- compensation in respect of some land acquired by 
sro rs ge replies to QGovernment. The applicant took care to state his 
inh THI ae (18) 99nq ull address. ‘The Commissioner in Sind returned the 

Nov. petition on jthe 23rd idem through the Mukhtiarkar 
with the remark that it had to be stamped. The 

papers were duly received by the Mukhtiarkar the next day and dated and 

initialled by him, but it was only on Saturday last, full five months after that 

date that they were handed to the applicant. Where they were lying all this 

time we do not care to know. But the incident reveals a very serious state of 

things, if, as we are told, it is a typical instance of the delay which occurs in 
forwarding official replies to applicants. It often happens that a Collector's 

order against which an appeal has. to be made within a prescribed period 

reaches the party concerned after the appeal becomes time-barred. The 

Commissioner in Sind should give his early attention to this long-standing 

gricvance. There is no sense in sending replies through the taluka office and 

the tapedar to private persons living in towns and giving their proper addresses.”’ 


A6. ‘* Although a few cases of plague have occurred inthe native town, 
people are unwilling to leave it, for the cold weather 
Want of sufficient protec- ig setting in and life in the openis unpleasant. Every 
tion ngainst bad erg cree; year more huts are built at the various camps, and the 
gg gg her at), 17, majority of them are commodious, well built, and 
Nov. up to date in point of sanitation. But what is most 
apprehended is the want of sufficient protection 
against bad characters, Not only bave thefts occurred in almost all the health 
camps, but persors returning to their huts in the evening during the last plague | 
season have been robbed and injured on public roads. The Sharafi village 
dacoity is yet fresh in the minds of the people, and the camps are not a whit safer 
than the villages. Moreover, it is believed that the very men implicated 
in the said dacoity had first fixed upon the Sahta Camp near the Sehwan 
Naka as the place for plunder. One of them had twice visited the 
camp, once as a labourer and again as a fakir, with a view to ascertaining 
which of the huts contained most valuables and would be easy of access. 
Away from the town, the villagers bring for sale several things such as wood, 
_-vegetables, fruit, milk, grass, etc. As the males are away during the day, 
' these men enter the camps, apparently with the object of selling, but go from 
house to house, taking notes mentally of the contents of the huts, It being 
troublesome to remove heavy . cots every season, people use charpoys with 
rope-webbing. This rope-weaving is best done by these villagers and gives 
them the opportunity of going inside the huts when they take mental notes, 
Also when any masonry or building work is carried on, these men are ready at 
hand to assist the workmen as labourers on low wages. Life in the camps 
thus involves considerable risk, and the public will hardly adopt it voluntarily 
unless more fully protected.” 


47, “The fright caused by the stoadesht movement seems to have possessed 
Swadeshism in Sind. the whole community of Europeans, and absurdly 
Karéchi Chronscle (8), enough out of this fright some of the Executive are 
19th Nov; Sindi (55), 18th resorting to measures calculated to harm the good 
are reputation of Government........... We donot see 
what could have induced the Police Superintendent, Sukkur, to refuse the 
request of the inhabitants of that town to hold a swadeshi meeting under the 


\ x aim trees, ‘The meeting, if held, would not'have been of much consequence, 
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but the refusal giveri’by the authorities for: the holdingof:the meeting is calcus 
lated to give the s1adeshi movement an undue importance in the éyes: of the 
citizens of Sukkur.......... Again, what are we to say to the inquiries that, we 
are told, are being made with regard to those who are actively engaged in 
promoting swadeshism at Karachi? At first such a report we discountenanced 
as false, but considering the general fright that seems. to have been prevalent, 
we are obliged to give credence toit. We still hope that the report is false, 
and we should be sorry if the Sind authorities taking a cue from the Bengal 
Government should act likewise. ‘I'he conditions of Sind are as peaceful as 
they can be. There is no ground for fright. Everything is being done in a 
constitutional way, and the little flutter that there now is will soon pass away.” 
|The Sindi writes the following :—On Sunday last, an open air meeting was 
held here under the Nim trees in encouragement of the Swadeshi movement 
under the presidency of Mr. Pessumal Zaukiram, Vice-President of the Local 
Municipality. Weannounced in our last issue that no pass had been granted 
for the purpose till we went to press; but in the evening of Saturday last, 
the Superintendent of Police ‘on his sudden arrival in Sukkur was interviewed 
by Mr. Mullick, and issued directions to the Police Inspector to grant the 
necessary permit. Mr. Mullick, the Secretary, opened the proceedings in a 
neat little speech in English explaining the non-political aspect of the meeting 
and the necessity of encouraging Indian arts and industries. Mr. Pessumal 
was duly proposed to the chair and briefly explained the object of the meeting. 
Speeches were made by several persons pointing out the necessity and im- 
portance of. patronising articles of indigenous manufactures, A sub-com- 
mittee was appointed to devise measures to encourage the movement. | 


Education. 


48. “Those who attempt to belittle the labours of the Vernacular Text- 
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against the new Gujarati @nxious care, diligence and literary ability has been 
Series of Vernacular 'ext- brought to bear upon the subject. It is said that 
Books. the revised books are not suited to the present 
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Moy--tar-wols: times, and that they are more diffeult than they 


should be. To those who say that these books are 
not adapted to the present times, we feel constrained to say that they do not 
know the present timesat all. It was some 85 years ago that the Hope 
Series was introduced in our schools and since then education has advanced 
by leaps and bounds, the Gujarati language itself having undergone a 
remarkable change corresponding to the growing civilization of the Gujarati- 
speaking people. It is simply frivolous to say that the new series is extra- 
ordinarily diflicult. If we mistake not, the same objection was fruitlessly 
urged against the Hope Series.......... It is again wrong to say that it was 
from some improper motive that the work of bringing out this Series was 
entrusted toan English firm. It is true that we can get good printing work 
done in India, but it is apparent that we cannot get colored pictures printed 
so well as in i:ngland.’’ ? 


49. The Karnatak correspondent of the Zudu Prakdsh writes :—“ The 
grievances of poor school-masters will, it appears, 

An appeal to the authorities never be redressed. They sent memorials and appli- 
to increase the salaries of pri- Gations and personally approached the powers that 
ary re i (43), 2ist be with a tale of their grievances, but to no purpose. 
Nov., Eng. cols. They generally get Rs. 7 per month: they prayed for 
a slight increase to their emoluments. ‘his year the Government graciously 
made a grant of five lakhs of rupees to improve the condition of primary schools 
in this Presidency and some hopes were entertained that low-paid school. masters 
would be benefited by this grant, but no. The grant goes to swell the income 
. of the high-paid Educational Inspectors and not that of the low-paid school- 
masters. The Deputy Educational. Inspectors’ salaries are to be raised to 
Rs. 200, 250 and 300 per month, and their assistauts are to be given Rs, 75, 100 
and 125 according to the posts they will hold. Even the salaries of the clerks 
and peons of Inspectors are to be raised and the peons would get Rs. 9 and 8 
while the school-master’s pay would be Rs. 7 only. That means that the status 
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rc than that: of ‘the sohool-menter. The duty and 
master would be commensurate with his pay, 


ot the a 


who. are to be the future citizens of India; and it isa strange irony of fate 
that their rank and pay should be lower than those of a peon. I hope the 
attention of esirament will be drawn to this anomaly and the remuneration 
of paimmary teachers tacronced. 4 


Municipalities. 
rp 4) OD “A pibteipeaden: writes ‘to us from Hyderabad (Sind) that the resi- 


oe | dents of the new Market Quarter, where the people 


Oomplaint against the have recently built new houses, are very much incon- 


by derabad (Sind) Municipa- venienced owing-to the absence of lamp-posts and 
Sind Gasette (17), 17th Water-pipes and drains. It seems that abouta month 
Nov. ago the Municipal authorities sanctioned four lamp- 


posts to be erected in the quarter, but up to this time 
nothing has been done in the matter. The Munici pal authorities are also refusing 
permission to residents to lay water-pipes to their houses and have not 
made suitable arrangements for the disposal of sullage water by laying down 
drains. The main road leading from the market right up to the jail is also 
in &@ wretched condition. We hope the Municipal authorities will see to this 
and remove all cause for complaint,” 


Native States. 


51. The affairs of the Rajkot State are at ‘present being administered by 

Mr. Laud, who recently got an increase to his salarv 

Aftuies of the Réjkot State. ee work. We doubt whether Mr. Laud is a 

Kéthidwar Samdchéy (49), really capable officer or is only an adept in flattering 

22nd Nov. the Agency authorities, He recently gave a dinner 

to European Officers in honour of his promotion, The 

State treasury is not at present in a very prosperous condition. A valuable 

x9 of land belonging to the State was sold by Mr. Laud to the Porbandar 

rbar at a very low price. Perhaps Mr, Laud aspires to become the Karbhari 

of Porbandar one day. ‘The other officers of the State are mostly Modh Banias 

and this is accounted for by the fact that Mr. Leladharbhai, the State Vakil, 

belongs to that community and that he has great influence with Mr. Laud. It 

is strange that in spite of such instances of nepotism and caste cliques in the 
State, the Agency authorities maintain an attitude of indifference. 


52 ‘It is yet too soon to pronounce a final opinion on the character of 

the new administration at Sangli. But there can be 

yea of the no doubt that the contrast between Lieutenant Burke 
mp chap ance and his predecessor in office is remarkable, and we 
meer eans (10}'39th Hor, hope it will continue in thesame way. A year’s work 
has established regularity and stability in the admi- 

nistration of the State, andif the new Administrator continues to work on 
slowly but surely for the improvement of the State, uninfluenced by any 
consideration except the* interest of the State, there is little doubt that the 


young Chiei, when he comes to the gadi, will find his State in a flourishing 


condition.” (Elsewhere the paper publishes a letter from a correspondent, 


ising Lieutenant Burke for the reforms introduced by him in the admini- 
stration of the State. | 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


53. Ata meeting held here under the auspices of the Swadeshi Vastu 

) Prachdrini Sabha, Lala Lajpatrai delivered a lecture 
g; agin mostings in Bom- on the swadeshi movement. Dr. Deshmukh was elected 
thrdi (161), 20th Nov. to the chair. The meeting was attended by over 8,000 
persons, The lecturer, who was introduced to the 

audience by Mr. R. H. Devdhar, a teacher in the Aryan Education Society’s 
School, said :—‘‘ Personally | am against making solicitations for,golitical 
because little value is attached to what is obtained by entreaty, During 
yen A in a I told the —— there that if ao wane fo | ho India 
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seb raageee in their hands, they should pay heed fo our complaints. The 
nglish people expressed sympathy for us, but they have got so many 
things of their own to occupy their mind that they cannot find time to pay 
attention to our affairs, I know instances of Englishmen going to jail rather 
than paying an illegal tax. We must follow the example set by them, If 
injustice is done, we must oppose it by practical measures.’ Lala Lajpatrai’s 
speech created such an excellent impression upon the audience that it was 
greeted with loud and prolonged cheers at the close, 


54, A Miraj correspondent writes to the Samarth:—Mr. Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak paida flying visit to this town on the 19th 
Samarth (46), 22nd Nov.; instant and delivered a lecture on “ Swadeshi goods.’ 
Vthart (161), 20th Nov. Mr. Bala Saheb Natu occupied the chair on the 
occasion. Mr. Tilak traced the rise of the swadeshi 
movement to the partition of Bengal by Lord Curzon in the teeth of public 
opposition. He deplored the decay of native industries as the cause of the 
growing poverty of the people and exhorted his audience to bring about India’s 
industrial regeneration without seeking the help of Government. He remarked 
that Government, instead of assisting the people, would only throw obstacles in 
their way. [The paper reports that Mr, Tilak delivered a lecture on thesame sub- 
ject at Kolh4pur on 16th November, Mr. Bijapurkar being in the chair on tho 
occasion.] {An Umbargaon (Thana) correspondent writes to the Vihéri :—Some 
days ago a public meeting, attended by over 800 persons, was held here in connec- 
tion with the swadeshi movement, at which Mr. B. B, Bhopatkar, editor of the 
Bhdla, delivered a lecture. Mr. 8. M. Paranjpe, editor of the Kdl, was in the 
chair. Mr. Bhopatkar, who was received with loud cheers, said :—The wide-spread 
of the swadesht movement is solely due to the boycott of Enghsh goods. If the 
object of the movement had been merely to encourage native industries it would 
not have spread so widely as it has done. Rich persons and persons of the 
middle class should not miss this opportunity of serving their country. The 
president made a stirring appeal to the audience to raise a national fund, The 
people intend to invite Mr. Tilak here. | 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


O ffice of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 30th November 1905. 


* Reported in adwance. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. } 
| [No. 48 o 1908. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what a 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what Is | 
 ] 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. & 
REPORT 
ON 
PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 
For the Week ending 2nd December 1905. 
CONTENTS. 
PARAGRAPHS, 
Politics and the Publie Administratteon— 1 
Agrarian matters: Gloomy agricultural outlook in the Bombay Presidency 
and other parts of India... ee eee ios eee 26 
British rule in India: , 
Exhibition of marksmanship at Poona by Rana Surtansinhji of Kéthiawar. 21 
Exhortation to the people of India to become united with a view to 
regain their national independence and prosperity cee oe. 9&10 
Governor of Bombay : 
Approaching visit of His Excellency the Governor to Ratnagiri and the 
chief wants of the people of the district ... eee ose 8 
Lady Lamington’s illness jée ove oes et 7 
Indian National Congress : 
- A change in the methods of the — desired - - owe 25 ! 
The — and the Muhammadans 20s eee cee ove 24, ¥ 
Indian Telegraph Department: Complaint about the stoppage of telegrams q 
to the press in Bengal ... > eee ae Oe oes eee 22 ' } 
Military Administration: Proposal to locate troops in South Africa for ae 
India’s defence “ue aa “i a a FT q 
Mr. B. M. Malabari’s proposal to found 4» new Order of Indian Sisters of i 
Mercy sa ‘ie coe eee see vs 27 
Partition of Bengal: Partition troubles in Bengal and comments on the 
action of the local authorities ov ee ee oe 18—20 
Police: Alleged ill-treatment of an old woman by the Kardchi — i 
Public Service: Departure of Mr. Gibb, I. C.S., from Dharwar... eee 30 
Royal tour to India: The Royal tour in Raéjputéna and the prevalence of | 
distress in that province and other parts of India coe eee 1 | 
Sheriff of Bombay: Approval of the appointment of Mr. M. C. Murzban to - 
‘the Shrievalty of Bombay ste pag coe ees ae 1 
Sind: Swadeshism in— a ae at co eg 32 { 
Standard time: Adverse comments on-the introduction of —in the city of a 
Bombay id see are eee eee eee eee 28 : 4 : 
Swadesht movement: Students and politics sii a ret 23 3 :. 
The Z'tmes of India’s comments on a certain article in the Gujarats we LL & 12 oe 
Viceroy of India: ee 
Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty 20s sie sis ids 6 | ee 
Lord Minto’s speech at St. Andrew’s dinner in Calcutta... we 4&5 i 
con 1853—1 4 
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0 - : Llons authorities re the introduction of the new 
Text-Books in primary schools eee sec eee 


Improvement Trust: Comments on the action of the —in 


Bt gi a certain site to the Orient Theatre Company oee see 
i Kardéchi Municipality: | . . 
ate Complaint about the unsatisfactory condition of the roads at Karachi... 
> Representation of the —in the local Port Trust... sec ae 


:, Sukkur Municipality: Complaint about the grant of asite on Sukkar hill 


eo by the — to the Anjuman-Islam for a Madressah and Boarding House ... 


Native Statea— Z 
Sangli: Administration of the— State ... sid sec ose 


: Intelligence extracted from the Press— . 


A public meeting of Rabaris (cowherds) in the Bhdvnagar State to take a 
pledge against selling cattle and sheep to butchers for slaughter oe 
Swadesh meetings in Bombay and the mofussil see ee see 


PaRAGRAPHS. 


83 


36 


37 


39 
40 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


~~ 


(As it stood on the Ist October 1905.) 


con 1433—la 


No, Name of Publication. Where Pablished, Edition. 
ENGLISH. | 
1 | Bombay East Indian...) Bombay... .| Weekly ... 
2 | Cosmopolitan Review . De. on «ee| Monthly... 
3 Daily Telegraph and) Poona ... | Daly — see 
4 | East and West Bombay ... »»»| Monthly vee 
5 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. -o+| Weekly ... 
6 | Indian Spectator, Voice of Do. = eve ove} DO. ove 
India and Champion. | 
? | Indian Textile Journal ves Do. eve eoe| Monthly 
8 | Kardchi Chronicle J Karachi .. -»»| Weekly ... 
9. | K4thidwar Times wl Rajkot ... vs | Daily «+. 
10 | Mahrdat ta... ie Poona ..., a Weekly... 
$1 | Men and Women of India.| Bombay ... .... Monthly 
12 | Oriental Review ... vos] D0e aoe aes Weekly oe. 
13 | Parsi a ke a. oe a: see 
14 | Phenix ... ace ~»-}| Karachi... .».| Bi-weekly 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ... see] DALY cee 
and Military Gazette. | 
16 | Railway Times ... _....| Bombay... oo Weekly ..., 
17 | Sind Gazette ees} Kardchi ooo ...| Bi-weekly 
18 |Sind Journal (formerly; Hyderabad .| Weekly ... 
named Hyderabad Jour- 
nal), 
19° | Sind Times. ‘s .| Karachi ... soo, Bi-weekly 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. | | 
20 | Arya Prakash oe ooo} Bombay oes ».-| Weekly ... 
91 | Bharat Prakdsh ... ...| Baroda ... Do. eve 
93, } Coronation Advertiser .,.| Ahmedabad | eee 
93 | Evening Jdme ove .»»| Bombay ,.. soe] Daily ove 
ee ee re ae ae es fk ae 
95 | Gujarat Mitr’... oso] SUFAE ace Do. a 
96 | Gujarati Punch .,, | Ahmedabad = ow fe 
97 | Hindi Punch _.... ...| Bombay eset Os | eee 
93 | Jdm-e-Jamshed wo { Do. + «| Daily wo 
99 | Maiser-i-Hind ... es oe eae - Weekly a 
99 |-Karachi Sam4ch4r w-| Kardchi... Ee 
31 | Kathidwdar News... se} Rajkot ... oe ee pee 
32 | Kathidwdr Times oe ie) eee »++| Bi-weekly 
33 | Praja Bandhu ... ...| Ahmedabad... Weekly... 
94 |. Rast Goftér wes ~~ eee Bombay ose} Dov ove 


Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
\ iclacaaa <3 : ae 
...| EF. J. de Abrao ; East Indian; 42 coe a 800 
| 
..| 88 yyad Ibrahim Sayyad Ahmed ; Muhammadan 480 
(Konkani); 28. 
«| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 49; formerly 550 
employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
.| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Parsi; 52; J.P.) 1,000 
.».| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Br4hman ; 37 500 
—— Merwanji Malabari; P&rsi; 52;| 1,000 
we) John Wallace ; age 45; Civil Engineer .»| 800 
‘ad Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana); 51 os. 400 
sd Prataprai Udeshankar, B.A.; Hindu 200 
(Nagar) ; 38. 
.»- Narsinh Chint@man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;} 1,000 
| Hindu (Chitpawan Bréhman); 31. 
e+» Sordbji Mancherji Ratn#gar; Parsi; 40; and 500 
| RB. D. Hughes. | 
...| R. S. Rustomji ; Parsi; 35 iad ove 400 
-»+| Jeha@ngir Sor#bji Talayérkhan; Parsi; 80 ...j 1,000 
.+| Jéffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 52 ..| 350 
mn Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 49 ... ove ove 100 
A John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 43  .. 1,000 
--| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 41 ose 500 
| 
coe, Wastes Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 864 
; | 
o Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil);88 | 200 
| 
: 
.... Dr. Kaliandas Jaikisondis Des4i, B.A., L.M.j) 1,000 
& S.; Hindu (L4d Bania); 30. 
...| Nandlal Chhotdlél ; Hindu (Bania); 22 eee} 1,000 
«»-| Narotamd4s Pranjiwandis Shethna; Hindu 725 
(Bania) ; 30. : : 
.«-| Jehangir Behr&mji Marzban; Parsi; 64 soot 1,000 
.| Ichharam Surajrém Desai; Hindu (Surti] 4,600 
Bania) ; 51. 
---| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 45 see coe 700 
-»-| Somalal Mangaldas Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 850 
.«+| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 45 800 
...| Jehangir Behramii Marzh4n ; Parsi; 54 3,000 
...| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54 ___s,., ees} 2,900 
..-| Balkrishna Kashindth Malvankar ; Hindu 100 
(Mar&tha) ; 31. } 
oo Jamshedji Frémji; Parsi ; 42 ... be séah 400 
| “ 
so an Jayashavkar ; Hindu (Negar Brah 600 
man) ; 39. : 
.».| Jethél4l Umedrdm; Hindu (Mewdda Brah-| 1,100 
man) ; 39. 


ys] Pallonji Barjorji Desi; Parsi; 52 ... af 
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Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
ee a Bombay... »»| Fortnightly sed ——ae ; Hindu (Das Shrimli 
. a nia); 39. 
Shri Sayaji Vijay »+| Baroda ss.  ,.., Weekly... ,»-| M&neklal Ambirém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26.| 4,200 
@uryi Prakésh ... .«/Surat ... ...| Do. os «ee Umedrim Nagind#s DfySbhéi; Hindu 
s (Bania) ; 25. 
Ancio-Manra’THT, 
é 8 | Deen Mitrs 4. 0) Bombay... —1ee| Weekly... —...| Sada@tshiy Vishvandth May&dev; Hindu 500 
” | hs feitetenn, Bréhman) ; 28. 
& “89 | Dnydn Chakshn .... vee} POONA ,.. as) Saaarer" re| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshastha 500 
“f , : Brdbman) ; 47. 
f 40 Ps Dny4&nodaya see v0 Bombay... eee Do. eee tee Rev. Mr. » A EB. Abbott . eee tee e- 625 
41 Dnydn Prakésh eee ee | Poona cee eee Daily eee eee Hari Narayan A pte > Hindu (Chitp&awan ‘ 250 
ry BrAdhman); 38. 
42 | Dny&n Prakash ..., an: dea | Weekly ... Ps Do. Do. ee} 1,100 
; 43 (| Indu Prakdsh ..,. -+-| Bombay... i) aa Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 
cc | Manager being Damodar Savldram Yande; 
ak | . ec (Maratha) ; 39. 

1 44 | Mar&tha Deen Bandhu ,,,| Kolh&pur ...| Weekly ... ...| Jagannath Raghunath Ajgaonkar; Hindu 850 
ef (Gereawes Brahman); 24. 

> ae 45 |.Native Opinion ... .».| Bombay... +) DO. evs ee| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe; Hindu (Chitpé- 000 
is : wan Bréhman) ; 33. 

Ee 46 |Samarth ... vee eos} Kolh&pur at ae ee coe] a N aretyan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpéwan, 750 

Bt ; rahman); 36. 

BS 47 | Shri Say4ji Vijay »».| Bombay... a Oe ae bes ro tee Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha);} 4,000 

Bia: 39. . 

a, 48 | Subodh Patrika ... «| Do  ... veel DOr ane ~— os} Dw&rkanfth Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sondr) ; 600 
A 80. 
a8 49 | Sudhdrak ... cos ...| Poona .., as aPee’ | due | Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,700 
a | pawan Brahman) ; 38. 
et 50 | Udyamotkarsha ... ...| Bombay... ...| Monthly... ...| Ganesh a Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
a | ? Brahman) ; : 

ae ANnGLO-PoRTUGUESE. 

Eee | ! 

: : 61 | O Anglo-Lusitano ...| Bombay. .».| Weekly ... o.| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 ... eee; 900 

Bs} , 

a «62 O Bombaense Do. os | Do. ... — ...| A. Gomes; Goanese; 44... vis mn veel 1,000 
_ ANGLO-Sinp1. | 
; 53 (| Al-Haq ... mie ww Oyderaba i Weekly ... ..-| (1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatallah,| 1,600 
A (Sind), B.A., LL.B. 

tae (2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 
| | Muhammadan ; 36. 

Ane 54 | Prabhat ... ‘ie aoe Ene ...| Bi-weekly ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand : ; Hindu (Amil); 42 “n 459 

56 |Sindhi_... we ...| Sukkur (Sind) .,.| Weekly ... .»:| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 32 ooo} 1,000 
at AnGro-Urpuv. 

| ie iste a3 56 | Muslim Herald ...  ...; Bombay... ...| Daily... ...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;} 1,100 

eo “ee 7 : Mubssmaden j ol. 
ae | Esouiss, Mara'rai anp | 

Ree 2, GusaRa'TI. | 

oe 57 | Baroda Vateal ... ..| Baroda «. ,..| Weekly ... o+.| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 ...J 1,100 
4 | ee ee | See eee). nee “a Karsandas Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 600 
fs KANARESE. | 
: ..| Dharw4r «..| Weekly ... ee ea Gurappa Shirhatti; Hinda (Linga- 800 
NER i dices DR dec 0k arnai opél Sordbur Hindu (Deshasth} 800 
a Vaisbnay” hman) ; 
1 | 
: 
: \ | 
‘Bombay st Ulead Weekly ... .-| Lawrence Dantes DeSouza; Christian (Goa-}| 1,000 
| nese) ; 32. 2 
‘ 
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No. Name of Publication. Where Pablished. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. . tion. 


GUJARATI. : L 


62 | Akhbér-e-Isl4m ... ‘i Bombay ... «| Daily... -+»| K4zi Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan;} 2,600 
68 | Akhbér-e-Soudadgar .t Do. - a a cal see Nénébh6i Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi ; 48 wwe} 3,000 
64 | Aryavir ... see «++! Dohad ... .o+| Weekly oes ‘| Krishnar4o Mangeshréo Fadnis; Hindu 280 ' 
| (Shenvi Bréhman) ; 30. : 
65 | Bombay Sam4char .. | Bombay... soot WEED. was .»»| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 4,200 


P&rsi ; 36. 

66 | Broach Mitra _... -«.| Broach ,.. ...| Weekly ... -+| Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 300 
Kshatriya) ; 28. 
67 | Broach Samfchér... me oe) eee ie ee .»-| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; Parsi; 50 ... oth 500 


68 | Cutch Kathiawar Varta-| Rajkot ... acc} UG. tas eee} Kalidas Motiram ... 
man. 
69 | Deshi Mitra se eof DUFAE «. pi ees ae ...| Maganlél Kik4bhai; Hindu (Shrawak) ; 36...' 1,400 


70 | Din Mani ,.. bee e+} Broach ... ot De” eee ...| Nathal4l Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathur K4yastha 250 
Bania); 26. 
' -es| Ahmedabad _....| Fortnightly’ _...| Chhotalal Desaibhai; Hindu (Bania); 42... 800 


71 | Dnydanottejak 


72 | Friend of India eee} DO. coe ...| Weekly ... ...| Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitpawan 400 
| Bréhman) ; 5¢. 


| 
73 =| Hitechchhu oe ..| Ahmedabad «4: Do. ... -».| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 46 ... coe 300 
74 | Jdm-e-Jahe#nooma ...| Bombay ... ii 7h ...| Ratanshaw Frdmji Acharia ; PArsi; 29 eoe{ 1,006 


75 =| Jivadaya ... ne .o| Strat —oee .. | Monthly... -+s| Dhirajrém Dalpatram Vaid; Hindu (Andich 300 
Brahman); 36. 


76 =| Kaira Times ss ...| Nadiad ... oe| Weekly ... -s+| Anopsi Manecklél Des#i; Hindu (Visa Srimali 850 
Bania) ; 36. : 


77 +| Kaira Vartamdén .., ove] GITR.- vse me. ae ...| Kahanda@s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 I 
Shravak Bania) ; £5. | 
78 | Kathiaw4r Mitra ... ...| Ahmedabad =o} Do. oor ...|Jaduriém Shamjfi Dave; Hindu (Audiéh) 300 
! | Brahman), 
79 | Kathiawar Samachar —_...| Ahmedabad a ae es .».| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdah- 500 
: man); 44. 
80 3 Khedut — ow. oes eoo| Bhavnagar = Fortnightly  ..| Dul vbhrim R \a4mji; Hindu (Jain) ... ve 255 
. 81 | Loka Mitra ae «e»| Bombay ... iis | Bi-weekly .--| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher- Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
| P4rsi ; 35. 
) 82 | Mahi Kantha Gazette ...| Sadra_... ...| Weeklyees .».| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 500 
| wed Brahman); 45. 
&3 | | Navséri Prak4sh ... ooo} Navs@ri .. jock “BROe eee -+-| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... oe 800 
84, | Praja Mitra ‘i ...| AKardchi... ...| Bi-weekly e«s>| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Br4hman) ; 275 
| | ae 
85 | Praja Mitra ane seo] BATOdA oe | Fortnightly —...| Vy4s Jivanlé] Chhaganl4l ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 300 
| 25. | | 
, s6 | Praja Pok4r cos soo) Surat .., «| Weekly... .-.| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 45 - | 500 
) 87 | Prak4ésh and Gadgadét ...| Bombay... pk ee Oe ...| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 500 
| 38. A | 
88 |Punch Dand ‘we — oe) ee eink -- | Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 4 
43. 
) 89 |Samsher Bahadur...  ...{| Ahmedabad... Do. .. _...| Sav4ibhai Réichand; Hindu (Jain); 62 .../ ~- 160 
90 | Sdinj Vartamén ... ...| Bombay... vos! Daily ox ...| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 3,600 
| | (1) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Pa4rsi; 
| 7 38. _ 
| | - | (2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, | i a 
, 91 {Sind Vartaméu ... «| Karachi... | Weekly ss. ...| Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohana); 39... 250 | i. «i 
, 92 |Surat Akhbar = ow. a eee is se: Dow ...| Phirozshih Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49... sien 300 
98 | Svacesh Bandhu ... ...| Mahudha ft Oe Ge ...| Anopram Médneklél Visashrim&li; Hindu 175 
| > (Shravak); 36. 
" HINDI. | 
0 04 Pandit me eee oor] Poona aes 1 Weekly oes eee} Govindrao Gangdram Wanwe; Hindu hans 150 3 : 
3 jari) ; 43; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; a4 
95 | Sharman Samachar eos} Bombay ... ot DOs we — Shambhunsth Sharma; Hindu;45 ay... os} 1,500 ha 
96 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-; Do." ,.. oa. oe eee) Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu — 6,200 : yi 
char. | Brahman; 39. f ) 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


rn ran Faition, 
ay veo] Hubli... ...| Weekly... 
a ID . ya iat. A GUO ank |. ciel DOe coe 
oe | Kesnétek Vritta... ...|Dhérwir =...) Do... 
Pisin . |p ~ .| om .. 
i Sh ithe Mien =.= (iw..| Haveri (Dhér| Do. .~ 
| 102 | Rajahansa... so aes Dhirvér we ae 
103 | Rasik Ranjini ... ...) Gadag . «| Do... 
MarATaI. , 
104 | Arunodaya ite >| Thana... -»+| Weekly ... 
105 | A’rydvart Ce | ae Re | Do, ++ 
106 | Bakul __... we woe} Ratndgt os Do. ae 
rae | Booms nce. cos] Tri-menthly 
108 | Belgaum Samifchér __...| Belgaum... | Weekly ... 
109 Bhu’t we vis .«»| Bombay DA. sss 
: 110 Brahmodaya ee woo} Mahad vee von | Fortnightly 
a - 111 | Chandrak4nt se ..»| Chikodi ... “ | Weekly me 
As 112 | Chandrodaya ss... ..| Chipluan ... at a acs 
113 | Chikitsak ... soe »»| Belgaum a. De as 
114 | Dakshin Vritta. ... ...| Kolhapur seh own 
115  Deshakélavartaman ...| Brandol ... al. OS Ges 
116} Dharma ... Whi we i Do. . 
17 Dharwir Vritta:... «| Dharwar = Do. 
118 | Dnydn S4gar ' | Kolhapur Ja Swe 
119 | GrantRamela i cs. _.| Monthly 
: 120 |Hindu Punch =... ...| Thana ..._...| Weekly «« 
121 Jagadddarsh see ..| Ahmednagar ms Do. see 
122 Jagadhitechchhu or -e-| Poona... a a 
128 | Sagatsumfchér ...  ...| Thana... ..., Do. ..- 
a - 124 | Kal is a: * etek RIO. a0 ol. 2. 
iaiatate... sn -++| Sholapur occ] De nee 
126 | Karmanuk “a: .--| Poona... aid << re 
497 Keral Kokil --...  «..| Bombay... _...| Monthly 
| 138 | Kesari ion =: 1 Pome: ... ..| Weekly ... 
Ag d Ehindesh Chitragupta.. ge as ek ae 
ie 0 Khandesh Vaibhav ask ces ecg EN ons 
ee Kamtha Vritta s+ ...|Kumthe | Do. ... 
n he ss 


a test 


eer | 


Ne Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


| 


.+| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. 


| Anandrao Rdmehandra Dharadhar; 


: 


oe 


Ma&dhavanand Saraswati; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 47. 


‘Shankrapa Gadiap Basrimarad; Hindu 
Devang, Ling&yat) ; 37. 

(1) Shivram shédev | Khénolkar; Hindu 
(Karhada Brdhman) ; 34, 


(2) Anndcharya Béldchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 

Gururéo R4gtavendra Mamd§4pur ; 
(Deshasth Brahman); 41. 

Gundo Nelgire Nadgir; 
Brahman) ; 28. 

Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér ; ; Hindu (Kar- 
h4éda Brahiian); 4l. 

Gaurishankar Ramprasad ; 
Brahman); 41. 


Hindu 
Hindu (Deshasth 


Hindu (Kanoja 


Brahman); 23. 
Ramchandra Krishna Thombre ; 
shasth Yajurvedi Br&hman); 34. | 
Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 37 vial 


| 
A‘ 


Hindu (De- 


Hindu (Karh4da Brahman); 30. 


41. 

Hindu 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. : 

N4rayan Balwant Hardikar ; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman). 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu hit 
pawen Brahman) ; 40. 

Sadda@shiv Vishnu Phadke ; ; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brahman); 40. 

Abdji Ramchandra Savant ; 
42. 

Sadishiv Vithal Parasnavis ; Hindu (Chandra- 
seniva Kayastha Prabhu); 67. 

Mah4dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 32. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele ; 
Brahman) ; 48. 

Sadishiv Hari Shahane ; 


Hindu (Maratha) ; 


Hindu (Chitpawan 


Hindu (Brahman) 200 

Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 
man); 41. 

Vishnu Govind Bijapurkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman); 41. 

Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 

Brahman); 38. 


K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu 


neil | Govin 


.--| Bhau 
. Yédav Bélkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 


.| Shivram Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 


| 
(Chit-) 
péwan Brahman) ; 52. | 
Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpa-, 
} wan Brahman) ; 75. 
Trimbak A'bAji , RAje ; 
Prabhu) ; 41. 


Hindu (Kdyasth 


(Chitp4wan Brahman); 39. 
Narfyan Kakade ; 
Breéhman) ; “6. 

Hari Nérdyan Apte ; 
Brahman) ; 38. 
Krishnaji N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman) ; 49. 

Bal GangAdhar Tilak, B.A., 
(Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 48. 
Réoji - Sindekar ; 


Hindu ail 


LL.B.; Hindu 
Hindu (Deshasth 


Hindu (Chitp&wan) 


Brahman) ; 26. 
Brahman) ; 39. 


man); age 35. 
R4&inkrishna i Pandit ; 
Brébman); 27 ; 27. 


Bhik4ji Gopal Bhide ; Hindu (Chitpdwan mee 
Hindu (Gaud 


| 


/ 
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104, 
160 
825 


300 
150 
100 
200 


615 
300 
500 
900 


Hari Bhik4éji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman) ; 300—400 


1,500 


100 
275 
1,QC0 
100 
200 
1,000 
600 
350 
700 
1,500 
280 
2,000 
500 
6,400 
420 
4,100 
2,000 
17,500 


13¢ 


14 
14 
14; 


14, 


14: 


14 


14 


Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
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, MaritHi—continued. | 
184 | Lokaseva ... coe .| Nasik ... coe] Weekly eee .«.| Ganga@dhar Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitpa#wan 500 
| Brahman) ; 27. 
135 | Madhukar eee eee Belgaum Do. eee eee Laer 
136 | Mahdrashtra Vritta ..|Sétdra ... | Do .. | Pandurang Babaji Bhosley; Hindu (Maratha);; 150 
38. 
187 | Moda Vritta Wai Do. eee .| K4shinath V4man Lele; Hindu (Chitpawan 650 
Brahman) ; 48. 
188 | Mumbai Punch ... -| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly .| Anandrao Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 100 
| giri). S#raswat Brahman); 30. 
139 | Mumbai Vaibhav vee} Bombay... i), aor .»| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
pawan Bréhman) ; 43. 
‘ 
140 | Mumbai Vaibhav Do. .| Weekly ... coe Do. do. 1,250 
141 | Nagar Samachar... | Ahmednagar eh gd | Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 24. 200 
142 | Ndsik Vritta .| Nasik os: we ...| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 450 
| Brahman); 28. 
143  aydy Sindhu sisi Ahmednagar Do. ee Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| | | Brahman); 31. 
144 | Pandhari Mitra ... a Pandharpur ok, as ae Govind Sakhd4r4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 109 
| | ‘Brahman) ; 42. 
145 | Parikshak ... si Belgaum Do. i Vaman Ra&mchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Saras- 300 
| wat Brahman). 
146 | Poona Vaibhav ... «| Poona Do. ,..| Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpawan 250 
| | Brahman) ; 36. 
| 
147 | Prabodh Chandrika .«v| Jalgaon .. Do. ...| Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 20€ 
| | | | Brahman) ; 39. 
148 | Prakash coef SRCRTA ice Do. oe | Ganesh Ballal Phans@lkar; Hindu (Karhada 500 
| | “Brahman) ; 32, 
149 | Pratod _... oes .«| Islampur. «| Do. ...| Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu (Karhdda\200 —360 
| : | Brahman) ; 23. | 
150 | Raghav Bhashan... ...| Yeola ere ve Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42...) 100 
| | 
151 | Satya Mitra “i MA4legaon Do. ...| Balechand HirA4chand; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) , 200 
| 26. - | 
152 | Satya Sadan ...| Alib4g - Do. oe, R4oji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah-' 150 
: man); 53. 
153 | Satyi Shodhak ... we) Ratnagiri Do. ...| Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 950 
| Brahman) ; 60. pera 
154 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari.) Poona .| Fortnightly .| Nominal Editor:—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 300 
: buddhi; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman). Real} 
| | | Editor :-- Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
| Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 45. : : f 
165 | Sholdpur Samachar eo. Sholapur ve Weekly . .| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (KamAti); 46 cee 400 
| 
156 | Shrigonda Vritta... ..| Shrigonda Do. oes .| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
44. 
157 | Sbri Shahu a see] ALATA 000 wt De we a —— ~~ Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 100 
man); 22. 
158 | Shubh Suchak ore} DOs ave Do. ase .| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4awan 160 
Brahman); 61. | 
159 Sumunt P Karad eee eve Do. ede eee Mahdadev Damodar Kulkarni ; Hindu (De- 80 
’ shasth Brahman); 33. 
160 | Vidya Vilas ote -e>| Kolhapur .| Bi-weekly .| Ganesh ore Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
| Bréhman); 21. 
161 | Vih4ri .| Bombay... .| Weekly. ... ...| Baélkrishna N@rayan Phatak; Hinda (Chitpé- 500 
wan Brahman); 365. 
162 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar DO, se .| Monthly... eee} (LS Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni  .. hen 600 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunith $$ Moramkar; 
“ Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). 
163 | Vrittas@r ... oes coo] Wai woe ooo} Weekly ... .».| Lakshman Mahaddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| | pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
164 | Vritta Sudha saws woe] SAtATA eee Do. eee eee} Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Br&éhman); 38. 
165 | Vydpiri .. — eee »«.| Poona coe} Doe x0 | Nana bad4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth | Brah- 500 
. | man) ; 39. 3 
166 | Vydpdr Samachdr,..  ...| Ahmednagar ...| Do, +6 owe en Punamchand Mutha Hindu (Mir-| 1,200 
: wadi) ; 30. 
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Ajaibat-i-Bambai 


Bombay Punch Bahdédur 


J4m-i-Jahénnuma 


Sultan-ul- Akhbar 


Tohfa-i-Deccan 


°2eé - 


GusaRna'TI aND HINDI. | 


Sain iss 0 he 


MarRa’'THI AND K a’NARESE. 
Chandrika ie 


see see 
‘ 


PortTucuEsE-KONKANI. 


A Luz oe 8 


Ahmedabad 


Bagalkot 


Bombay... 


Monthly 


Weekly 


Do. 
Daily 


Weekly 


Weekly 


Weekly 


Weekly... 


1 | Muhammadan ; 50. 


Shamsuldin walad Mahomed; Muhammadan 

Hakim Dharmasing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 
Tadrachand Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 
Kh&nchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 38 
Asaumal Reghumal ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 42 
OChel4ram MaA4nghirmal ; Hindu (Luh4 na); 40, 


Mahamad Ali Muhammadan} 


: (Sunni); 32. 
Hakim Mahomed Abdul 


Anvar Ali; 
Hamid Farrakh; 


Munshi Abdul Karim 
Muhammadan. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh ; 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Shaik Abdulla walad Shaik Mahomed ; Muham- 
| madan (Shaik) ; 


walad Habibulla ; 


Bhagubhai Fatechand K4rbhari; Hindu (VJain); 


Banco Trimbak Kerur; 


Hindu (Deshasth' 
Brahman, Smdarta); 382. 


Antone Fernandes; Goanese; 23 


100 


2,000 


5,000 


50 


1,000 


250 


1,400 


150 


1,000 


Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


~B. The tiwmes of Newspapers are printedin the margin* of the Report in italics, and the number of the N ewspaper in the above 
list is printed im brackets after the name. 


C.- The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the 
List of the Bombay Presidency. 


Official Spelling 
One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (SJ = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 


es 


> in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


3 DR. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
, | “are fon eemoen # accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 


ANGLO-MARA’THI. 


' 


Christian Citizen ... Poona Mouthly... ...| Bh4skar N&4ndji Kotak; Native Christian; 
a 


Sardesii Vijaya ... S4&vantvAdi Weekly ... Vishnu Vdaman Thakur; Hindu (Karhdda 
| Brahman) ; 56. 


Maka THI... 


Warkari ... Pandharpur Fortnightly Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 36. 


HINDI. 


— Dnyansagar Sam4-| Bombay... Monthly... 
Cnafre 


The publication of Nos. 38, 44, 50, 88, 89, 101, 114 and 152 has been temporarily suspended, 
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11 
Polities and the Pubite Administration. 


1, The Prince and Princess of Wales, after having visited Udaipur and 
Jaipur, went to Bikaner, and after having enjoyed 
The Royal tour in Raj- grouse shooting there for. some days proceeded to 
puténa and the prevalence Thore. In the capitals of the three States named 
of distress in that province 
and other parts of India. above there were’ brilliant processions, durbars, 
Kesari (128), 2&th Nov. banquets and other gaieties in honour of the Royal 
guests, and the Anglo-Indian dailies are publishing 
vivid descriptions of the scenes and pageants witnessed there. These descriptions 
will no doubt be read with pleasure by the loyal population of India, but can ~ 
hardly be expected to allay the pangs of hunger felt by the starving poor. Forty 
millions of people among us goto bed on empty stomachs each day of their lives, 
while 70 millions know not what it is to have a full meal from year's end to 
year’send. These figures are taken from the statistics published by Government. 
The number of the poor and unemployed in London does not exceed a million 
and a half at the most. Yet the Prime Minister feels keen sympathy for them 
and receives a deputation of their wives and speaks words of comfort to them, 
Nay, the King-Emperor and other members of the Royal family subscribe 
liberally to the Mansion House Fund raised for their relief. Why, even the 
Prince of Wales sends a thousand guineas as his contribution to the fund ! 
Why sbould the distress of the much: larger number of the Indian poor, 
who are known to pass their lives in a state of semi-starvation, go absolutely 
unheeded by the ruling class? In Réjputdna itself, where the Prince is touring 
at present, and the surrounding tracts, as many as thirty thousand persons are 
on relief works; and it isa mere mockery to suppose that grand descriptions 
of gorgeous durbars and pageants wili satisfy the starving population. 
The Maharaja of Jaipur has come forward with a munificent offer to assist the 
needy in their distress, and the Prince commended his charity in appro- 
priate terms. The Maharaja has no doubt helped forward “the great national 
work of mercy,” but the fact that there should he need for such a work at 
all after acentury of civilised rule must give rise to feelings of shame and 
sorrow in the minds of our rulers. 


2. ‘* Reuter cabled last week the news that the Duke of Connaught 
. would, on his return from the Cape, report on the 
- Proposal to locate troops possibilities of South Africa, which should enable: 
in South Africa for India’s the Army Council and the Committee of Imperial 
oon. ) ,, Defence to discuss the previ ition for mak- 
Jim-e-Jamshed. (28), 28th -; PpFeVi0UsS Proposition ror Ma 
Nov., Eng. cols. ing South Africa a military centre with the 
object of holding troops in readiness for India. 
This seems to be the thin end of the wedge, an _ ingenious* atte 
to re-open a question which the War Office and the ‘Military. experts’ 
at home could not settle according to their wishes two years ago. owine 
to the strong opposition that they “met with from the Indian public oy 
the Indian Government, No sooner has the strong Viceroy, who fought against © 
the proposal, retired from the country than the proposal has been revived, and 
the Indians may well feel anxious as to the way in which this revived pro-." 
position will now be met by the Government of India. This revival of the 
suggestion to garrison South Africa has rather a sinister aspect about it, and 


we trust that this country and her friends in England—among whom LS 


Lord Curzon must now be counted—will hold themselves in readiness to oppose 
it as vehemently as they can.............. The talk of a Russian invasion has 
‘been often described as a bugbear. If it ever was a bugbear, it must be held 
to have never been more so than it is now. The present is, at any rate, rot a 
juncture when India could be easily persuaded that the proposal for making 
South Africa a military centre has been prompted deed by considerations of 
‘her own welfare.” 


*3. Two matters regarding Indian affairs seem to us to die exceedingly 
Kaiser-iHind (29), 3rd hard in spite of agitation and arguments. The one 
Deo, Bm Me gl in ER has reference to the true economic condition of the 
masses. Ithas been. proved to demonstration times 
out of number by a dozen experts.and more, independent and impartial, that the 


er ee ee ke 
* 
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mere fact of a growing foreign trade, of increasing gold and silver imports, of a 
circulation of currency, of growing bank deposits and so forth, is no index 
whatever to the true condition of the masses. The prosperity of the merchant 
and the banker may exist side by side with the most wretched and miserable 
condition of the masses........... The fallacy has been exposed, we. repeat, 
times out of number, but so far it has not yet died. It will die perhaps 
alter even greater catastrophies than those whicn occurred at the close of the 
nineieenth century have taught a bitter and costly lesson to the governing 
authorities, The other matter is in reference to policy, be it civil, military 
or foreign. Once the policy has been conceived, Government try to carry 
it into effect per fas et nefas, irrespective of time, place and circumstances. 
The country may have outgrown the policy; aye, its worthlessness or mischief 
may have been proved to demonstration, but they would still persevere in it. 
Not until the mischief overwhelms them with discredit will the governing 
authorities drop it and take a new departure pointed out by statesmanship years 
before: ‘Take the policy of the Empire in relation to the Frontier. We have 
had two disastrous Afghan wars, a number of unprofitable, nay, discreditable, 
border expeditions, and the universally condemned Tibet campaign, but all 
the same the Government of India has never altered its policy either towards 
Russia or Afghanistan. For a time, while public indignation is great, or while 
hostile criticism is at its zenith, it affects for a time to abandon -the policy. 
But no sooner is there a time of quietude than the temporarily abandoned 
policy is resumed and pursued as mischievously as ever, but with extreme secrecy 
and greater vigour. In domestic policy, too, it has been the same, and similarly 
with the military policy....... Reuter wired last week that the Secretary of 
State has revived the scheme which two years ago was knocked on the head,namely, 
of stationing an army corps in South Africa with the view of assisting India in 
case of emergency, of course, at the cost of India. ‘Two reasons are assigned for this 
new-fangled project, First, that South Africais every way a healthier country 
than India for the reserve troops needed for India’s protection. Secondly, that 
it is possible that owing to physical or political causes the Suez Canal might 
be closed about the very time that troops are emergently required in India. 
By stationing them midway beforehand this difficulty is obviated. But it 
may be well to examine the two reasons. first, is it proved that India 
wants a larger standing army? Of course, the Horward School say yes, while 
the opposite School say no. But there are experts, apart from politicians, who 
have openly declared the unwisdom and inexpediency of more troops and costly 
mnilitary preparations fordefending India, The latest of such experts is Colonel 
Holdwich, who has contributed an excellent and informing article to the pages 
of the Fortnightly Review for October last. Even assuming for argument’s sake 
that additional troops and preparations are necessary for the purposes of 
‘Imperial Defence,’ why should Great Britain endeavour to lay the burden 
of the expenditure on the shoulders of India, which is supporting at present a 
large army of her own—a larger army in the opinion of many than is warranted 
by the existing situation—at acost of 34 crores of rupees perannum? The 
defence, it has been openly declared by the Cabinet, is deemed imperative because 
of Russia’s completion of her system of railways near Afghanistan. And 
Russia’s principal object in having them is to thwart Great Britain when that 
country comes in its way and obstructs its path in Central Asia. Thus the ‘ Impe- 
rial Defence ’ is not supposed to be at all on account of anything arising in India 
itself, but on account of the complications which the foreign policy of Great 
Britain in its relations with Nussia may any day bring forth outside her 
statutory boundaries. How unjust, therefore, is it for such a purpose to 
maintain a standing army at an additional cost of 3 crores at the very least from 
year toyear? Js India alwaysio be bled? Is the British Treasury always to 
escape its own liabilities on this account and foist them.on India which is abso- 
lutely voiceless ?......... Next, even this additional army, though paid by India, 
is not to be under the control of the Indian Government! ‘The preposterous 
character of this arrangement is even worse than the financialdemand. He who 
pays is not.even to have the smallest voice in the management. But such is the 

daci and iniquitous proposal which is involved in Mr. Brodrick’s scheme. 
It: would be in the recollection of the reader that it was cooly proposed two years 
ago, but had to be abandoned on account of the universal condemnation of it by 
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the Indian community and by the Government of Indiaitself. But no sooner is 
Lord Curzon removed from the sphere of action in this country than the proposal 
is revived! ‘There isa strong suspicion that the new Vicoroy comes witha 
mandate in his pocket to carry out the much-condemned scheme,.......... It 
would be a grave dereliction of duty were the Indian community to sit with 
folded arms at this juncture. It may be taken for granted that, before the 
next Budget is prepared, facts might be accomplished which would practically 
strangle Indian finances by a further permanent annual expenditure of 3 crores 
and establish a most burdens»me and mischievous precedent, entirely inimical 
to Indian interests. Should there be eventually no election before Easter, 
Lord Minto willas sure as fate carry out the policy of his patrons who 
have presented him with the biggest prize in their hands. Heis bound to 
fulfil the mandate of these insane Imperialists who are fast ruining the noble 
British J4mpire everywhere and sowing tle seeds of the separation of the 
powerful self-governing Colonies from the mother-country, Not only should 
the Indian Press vigorously voice the feeling of the community on this 
utterly iniquitous proposal, but the Congress also at its coming session should 
make it the principal plank in its platform.” | 


*4, Commenting on the speeches delivered at the St. Andrew’s dinner in 
Lord Minto’s speech at Calcutta, the Gujurati writes -— We do not know 
St, Andrew’s dinner in Whether on principle it. is right and proper that 
Calcutta. — St. Andrew’s dinner should be associated with politi- 
Gujaraty (~4), Srd Dec, gal speeches rather than with utterances suited to an 
mag. Cem. occasion which is meant to commemorate-the memory 
of a Patron Saint. ‘The dinner has, however, gradually drifted into a_ political 
function. Myr. Hamilton attempted to draw out Lord Minto, but the latter, 
true to his vow, did not hoid forth on any of the numerous topics on which 
Mr. Hamilton expatiated at length, Ue was right in insisting that the 
needs of India were rather economic than military and that her economic 
claims should be clearly kept in view...,....... From Lord Minto’s speech 
it is clear that he is a firm believer in the creed of ‘rest and security,’ 
and that whilst holding that the welfare of the people should he ‘our 
dearest aim,’ and that ‘development and happiness should be the base of 
India’s future history,’ His‘ Excellency is of opinion that ‘the security of 
such a base can be guaranteed only by the strong arm that defends it.’ We 
confess that as between the positions taken by Lord Minto and Mr. Uamilton, 
we are disposed to concur in the views of the latter, so far as their practical 
application to the circumstances of this country is concerned. The present 
situation in Russia does not support Lord Minto’s proposition, which, in our 
Opinion, is too broadly enunciated. It was not difficult to discern the soldier- 
statesman in iis Excellency’s reply to the address of welcome presented by the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, and his reply to the toast ‘The Land we live 
in’ has once more supplied unmistakable indications of a similar character, 
We are, however, thankful to the Viceroy for his declaration that ‘it is our 
duty to study the wants’ of the varied races in India and that ‘their future 
welfare must be our dearest aim.’ ” 


at 


peat bogs’ at the St. Andrew’s Dinner in Calcutta, 
and his remarks about the proper themes of speeches 
at the function may be regarded as inaugurating a 
wholesome departure from the practice of some of his predecessors. ‘The 
incongruity of discussing the politics of India at a convivial gathering of 
Scotchmen in honour of a fubulous personage whom they regard as their patron 
saint has always been apparent to educated Indians, Ana, we are glad, Lord 
Minto put his foot down and refused to be wheedled into formulating a policy 
of Indian administration under the glow of. friendly hospitality. His Excel- 
lency’s quotation of Scoit’s stirring lines On patriotism, which are among the 
favourite quotations of every school-boy in India, may be understood to indicate 
that His Excellency, whatever he may do, has not the least idea of repressing 
any legitimate movemert oraspiration of patriotism among the peoples of India, 
Weare glad to read the following telegram from the Calcutta correspondent 
in the Madras Standard: ‘The Viceroy is- making himself acquainted with 
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(5), 8rd Dec. 


5. ‘ His Excellency the Viceroy refused to be dragged over ‘ political - 
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have carried. away 4 very 


the: leaders of the Indian community and among those to whom His Excellency 


— ‘interviews was Mr. Motilal Ghose, the veteran Editor of the Amrita 
aar Patrika. ‘Those who had the privilege of meeting His Excellency 
agreeable impression of His Excellency’s amiable 


disposition and readiness to discuss all sides of a question.” 


6. Lord Curzon has departed from India for good, but the memory of his 
sa tCrirnsis'e Vi », eviledeeds will long live after him. The very mention 
Vihdri (161), 27th Nov. Of his name recalls to the mid the idea of a despot 

| ' _ like Rawan. Lord Curzon desired that all officials 
should practise oppression upon the people. The Z’ribune has compared him with 
Aurangzebe, butin our opinion the Moghul Emperor was far superior to the 
British Pro-consul, Aurangzebe’s tyranny was solely prompted by his bigotry. 
Lord.Curzon’s oppressive policy, on the other hand, was based on political 
considerations. He wanted India to subserve Imperialistic ends. He further 
wanted to create hostility between the middle and the lower classes in India. 
He befriended ‘“ the patient, humble, silent millions of India ’’ in order that they 
might hate the middle class. Lord Curzon thus proved a far worse tyrant 
than Aurangzebe. Ue aimed at the annihilation of the educated class in India. 
By this he has sown the seeds of the decay of British power in India. 


7. “The shadow of a great calamity has suddenly threatened to fall over 
the Wostern Presidency. There are times when langu- 
lady lauiagveieilinen. °° falters in its duty and words cannot adequately 
Jém-e-Jamshed (28), 2nd express the feelings and sentiments of a people.......... 
Pe oD cele Jade Such = oooence om pao ee this hoa Oy me 
‘rakash. (40), 4s ec; news that Her Excellency Lady Lamington, who has 
ee eae sr (8 D. been ailing for a long time, has been suddenly called 
3rd December; Bombay Samé- Upon to undergo a serious operation, and that it 
char (65), lst Dec; *Gujardti has rendered it necessary for His Excellency the 
(24), 3rd Dec., Eng. cols. Governor to apply for leave to proceed home at 
once.............. The popularity enjoyed by Lady 
Lamington among all classes and creeds of people has been as immense as it 
is richly deserved, All have combined in paying willing and unstinted tribute 
to her many womanly virtues, her gracious kindness and her large-hearted 
sympathy and: good-will for the poor and the cich alike......,.., It cannot be 
difficult to imagine, therefore, the deep concern with which the news of Her 
Ladyship’s serious illness was received yesterday, and hopes and prayers were 
fervently expressed that the tidings of her condition having taken a favourable 
turn may be soon wafted to this land. Lady Lamington has greatly felt for, 
and sympathised with, the people of this Presidency in their sorrows and suffer- 
ings, and so deep has been the impression created on all by Her Excellency’s 
gracious and unaffected kindness that the news of this her grave illness has caused 
almost a consternation........... Lord Lamington has not spared himself in the 
service of the people of the Presidency, and in this hour of supreme anxiety 
the most intense and respectful sympathy of all people goes out to His 
Excellency, It is their united and most earnest prayer that re-assuring news 
as to Her Ladyship’s condition may soon arrive.” [The Indu Prakdsh, the 
Sultdén-ul-Akhbdr, the Rast Goftdr and the Gujarati dailies express deep 
sympathy with’ His Excellency Lord Lamington and hope that better news of 
Her Excellency’s condition would be flashed to this country and render it un- 
necessary for Lord Lamington to proceed to England, The Gujurdlt adds :— 
“Before going to press we were glad to learn that Lady Lamington has 
successfully undergone the operation, and that in consequevce His Excellency 
has indefinitely abandoned his intention of returning to England,”’ | 


8. His Excellency the Governor is shortly expected to pay a visit to 
Seceeitie vei ot ts OS town, a addresses will, of course, be presented 
F . to His Excellency by the local Municipality and the 

) G . ‘ 
Bxcellene en a dhl District Local Board. We would suggest that in 
wants of the people of the these addresses the attention of His Excelloncy should 


district. be apecially drawn to the chief wants of the people 
. Saye Shodhak (153), 26th oF this district, We would here briefly indicate what 


these are. First, the absence of salt’ works in 
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the district causes serious inconvenience to the people, Formerly there 
were a number of such works, and many people, especially the Bhandaris;: 
earned their living thereby, but with the closing of the salt works, the occupation: 
of these people is gone, If the salt works were to be re-opened, they would not 
only furnish useful employment to those who are at present without it, but 
also reduce the price of salt. The next want of the district that we 
would like to advert to is that of a suitable pier or landing place at the 
bandar at Ratnagiri. Whien Lord Northcote visited our town in 1902, he was 
pleased to announce that the work of constructing the pier would be taken in 
hand after the rains of that year. Nothing, however, has yet been done in the 
matter, and the passengers travelling by steamer are put to serious inconvenience, 
The third grievance is the absence of a railway connecting Ratnagiri with 
Kolhépur. The idea of a Konkan Railway vid Panvel was once mooted by the 
late Mr. Bulkley, but from the replies given by Government from time to time 
as regards the prospects of its construction we are led to believe that there is 
small chance of the project being carried out. In the meantime, a railway 
connection with Kolhapur may be effected with advantage, The distance is 
only 82 miles, and the Kolhapur State might be induced to bear half the cost 
of the line, 


9. Itis a great misfortune that India, which shone like a brilliant jewel 
fa in the beginning of the seventeenth century, should 
of India to become nuited HOW be trampled under foot by foreigners. The 
with a view to regain their Country, which once rolled in wealth and where arts 
natioual independence and and commerce flourished, has now been reduced to 
gar ag asthe. cis eee and her gold is snatched away from her b 
Ph sasha ee ee © mean- minded foreigners. It is no wonder, therefore, 
; that the heart of an Indian patriot should be filled 
with agonising grief at the sight of his dear motherland plunged in poverty, 
ignorance and slavery. It is at the same time his duty to exert himself to the 
utmost in raising her out of the mire of servitude. What then should he do 
to achieve this object? Castinga glance at the prosperous nations of the world, 
we find that union among the people is everywhere the basis of national pros- 
perity. ‘Take, for instance, Japan. It has by its national unity attracted the 
notice of the whole world, while we have become strangers to the blessing of 
independence for want of harmony among ourselves. Is it not disgraceful 
that our present degenerated condition should not awaken us from our lethargy 
and stir up ambition in our breasts? If we desire that the sun of independence 
should once more shine on our country, that the goddess of learning should 
bless and favour us and that our lost glory may be restored to us, we 
ought strenuously to strive to bring about national unity among ourselves 
and the Almighty will ere long fulfil our desires. 


10. The Arydvarta publishes some verses headed “ A patriot’s sighs,” of 
_, Which the following is the purport:—Tukaram says 
ne (105), 25th Bnough of subjection to others now.” Alien rule 

oie deprives us of what is our own and ruins our country, 
The country is being now ruined; why do you sit quiet? Try some remedy 
betimes. Give up discord and betake yourselves to unity. Should you not 
know that the leech of British trade is sucking the country’s blood? Stop 
this drain and make your country prosperous. The domination of British trade 
has ruined us and rendered us helpless, Try to gain ascendancy in the field 
of commerce. Know that the love of foreign articles is a sign of weakness. 
Love your country and set to work in its cause. 


*11. A correspondent writes to the Gujardt: :—‘* What does the Times uf 
; | India mean by its ignorant and misleading criticism 
Pe oe ont set py of the dialogue that recently appeared in your 


the Gujarati. vernacular columns? The Zimes of India ought 
Gujaréti (24), 3rd Dec, to have taken the trouble to study the entire 
Eng. cols. dialogue in question in the original before venturing 


upon an ignorant criticism of it. The prelude to the dialogue clearly shows 
that it is a comic satire in the form of a parody. LExaggeration is the very 
essence of this class of literature, and it loses all its charm if it is a 
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ariative of facts. . Lord Curzon is. made to say that, but for Lord 
Kitchener, he meant to blow upthe whole Bengal population. To all fair- 
minded persons this is unmistakable evidence of the grotesque elements of 
the satire, -Dr, Jonathan Swift proposed to utilize the juvenile population of 
Ireland: for meat ! .The monstrousness of the proposal combined with the cool- 
ness of the expression only adds to the literary charm. The Gujarati public 
is not so idiotic or in such a state of hopeless ignorance, as the Zimes of. India 
supposes, as to take this dialogue literally. The writer of the piece could have 
no other intention than that of reflecting from a curved mirror the general 
features of Lord Curzon’s administration. Who that has read Dr. Swift’s or 
oy le letters can possibly look upon this performance as either seditious 
or libellous ?”’ : 


12, “ We were more amused than surprised or es to findour con- 
temporary -of the Times of India failing with child- 
iri athe (43), 30th jike simplicity to rightly understand and correctly 
| grasp the meaning of that humorous production 
in the form oi a dialogue between Lord Curzon and His Majesty the King- 
Emperor with which the Gujardti tried to divert its readers in its last issue. 
We had thought that men of ordinary sense would take the said contribution at 
its proper value, namely, as a caricature or cartoon, half comic and half serious, 
conceived very much in the same vein as the cartoons or caricatures appearing 
in the English Punch or other comic journals. We find, however, that we 
were sadly mistaken. The ‘leading paper of Asia’ takes the article gravely, 
understands it literally and in all] seriousness moralises upon it from the moral 
as well as the political point of view. It even goes the length of taking it as 
a typical representation of the views of the Congress party and asks whether 
such irreconcilably hostile attitude is consistent with the rd/e of loyal petitioners 
for further political concessions. It is impossible to take an attack of this 
kind seriously.,........ We can only tell our contemporary that though the 
Indian may not be usually gay, he can appreciate humour........... ‘This is 
not the first time, and we are afraid it will not be the last time, that our 
contemporary will be at his favourite task of throwing mud at the Indian 
popular party and utilising every opportunity to discredit its motives and to 
paint it in black colours.” 
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13. “It isas surprising as it is irritating to read the account of the 

: treatment accorded by Mr... fuller, the Lieutenant- 
Partition troubles in Ben- Governor of the new Province of Kastern Bengal, to 
gal and ee is hae the leaders of the national movement at Barisal. We 
ri ee ee A ee something like it on our side when Mr. Lamb after 
Mahrdtta (10), 26th Nov. the murders of 1897 read a homily to the people of 
Poona on the duties of citizens and the need of their 

co-operating with Government. But Mr. Fuller seems to have gone fully mad 
over the affair, and has said things which no sane man would ever dream of 
uttering. The Barisal leaders appeared to be cowed down fora moment. But 
we think that this momentary submission is sure to result in an indignant 
revolt against the imprudent high-handedness of the Sultan of the new province. 
The swadeshi movement is a movement of passive resistance even when con- 
sidered from a political point of view, and the impatience and impertinence 
exhibited by the Lieutenant-Governor only goes to prove the anger and 
the narrow-mindedness of the. arrogant bureaucracy. It is extremely 
foolish for a lLieutenant-Governor to tell the leaders of Barisal that 
beyond a few angry speeches in Parliament India cannot expect to 
get any relief from that august body, and that the Indian bureaucracy would 
be forced to go back to the days of Shaistekhan if the people under the 
advice of their leaders persisted in keeping up the present agitation. We 


-gannot also understand why the leaders of the people should not like the 


Sovereign claim the right of issuing a proclamation to the people. Mr, Fulier 
might be of opinion that he can by such arrogance and high-handedness 
succeed in suppressing or killing the present agitation. But let us frankly 
inform His Honour that it is amistake. The swadeshi or the boycott movement 
isnot a movement to be carried on by force or bloodshed, In its conception as well 
as execution it is intended to be a peaceful but effective. protest against the 
\ 
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arrogant indifference of the bureaucracy to non-official public opinion in 
the country, and the frantic efforts of officers like Mr. Fuller will be of no 
avail in diverting the people or their leaders from the path of their duty. The 
bureaucracy will only exhibit its temper and arrogance by such scenes. If the 
Government is determined to trample down public opinion, it is better 
both for the rulers and the ruled to have an authoritative statement to that 
effect from the authorities. ‘The people will then see whether they can help 
themselves in any way. . But it is simply disgraceful for the ruler of a province 
to summon the leaders of the people before him and rudely insult them to 
their face, and in the interest of good government such silly conduct requires 
to be immediately suppressed, It only reminds us of what Lala Lajpatrai said. 
in another place. .The bureaucratic rulers of India will always try to kill by 
repressive methods the very germs of what they regard a struggle for political 
freedom on the part of the people. No bureaucracy in the world has yielded to 
the force of logic pure and simple, and Indian bureaucracy is no exception to the 
rule. The concessions granted by the Tsarto his Russian subjects after a short 
but effective struggle is a vivid proof of the fact that mere begging or supplica- 
tion is ineffectual in subduing the opposition of unreasoning bureaucracy. If we, 
therefore, mean to carry on our struggle for freedom toa successful issue, we 
must be prepared to face arrogant and rude treatment at the hands of 
persons who are now invested with absolute power over us. ‘ Fuller amok’ 
is but an earnest of what might be expected from the oblind pride of the 
officials in the land. A struggle for freedom requires large sacrifices from 
those who hope to succeed, and as stated by Mr. Gokhale -in his address 
to the members of the London Indian Society it rests entirely with us to 
improve our position and to carry the present struggle for freedom to a suc- 
cessful issue. It may be useless to provoke the ruler of a province who is 
devoid of common courtesy. But there are times when this has to be done 
in the interests of the cause we have undertaken, and we should not have been 
sorry if some one of the Barisal leaders had attempted to resent the treatment 
given to him and rudely retired from the presence of the Lieutenant-Governor. 
The angry autocrat may have perhaps ordered the offending leader to be arrested. 
on the spot or to be shot by a Gurkha sepoy. But we think the country or 
the people at large would have been more benefited by the incident. When 
Lieutenant-Governors or Governors so completely lose their heads as to ask a 
leader of the people to hold his tongue because he dared to question the wisdom 
of His Honour’s remark or to stand up because he was 2 little late in leaving 
his seat, we do not think any other alternative is possible for the leaders 
of the people but to meet arrogance by rudeness and silly insolence by dignified 
firmness. Insuchan unequal struggle, the leaders of the people may have to 
suffer for a while, but if we have firm faith in the righteousness of our 
cause, there can be little doubt that the will of the people shall eventually 
triumph over the will of the bureaucracy. That is the lesson that we have 
to learn from recent historical events, and it will be our own fault it we fail to 
learn it properly. The threat that our attitude will force Government to go 
back to the worst days of Muhammadan rule is nothing but an effusion 
of excited brains. And the only way to cool such brains is to treat 
their effusions with contempt and boldly face the situation at any cost. 
Therefore, if Mr. Fuller’s words have done any harm, itis we believe to the 
Government and not to the popular cause. We now exactly know from the 
mouth of tie bureaucracy to what lengths they would be prepared to goif opposed 
in their plans for keeping the people under perpetual tutelage. The Gurkhas 
would be let loose upon us, there would be bloodshed, if necessary, and educated 
people would be excluded from Government service for generations to come. 
That is how the bureaucracy wishes to deal with the present situation, and the 
leaders of the people have no alternative left to them but toface this attitude in 
a firm and dignified spirit. We hope that they will rise equal to the occasion.” 


14, “The telegrams from Bengal ‘about the situation in that province 
are so conflicting that one is confused to know 
Oriental Review (12), 


29th Nov. what the condition of things really is. Tue Anglo- 


Indian. Press, with the nonourable exception of the 
Statesman of Calcutta, has been doing its best to make-out that the situation 
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mot.of very great significance, and.is prone to pooh-pooh the acute agitation 
nd in: ioe aatadiont that prevail in the new province of Eastern Bengal and 
Indian Press has painted the picture in the 
tion. on both sides, the conviction is 
us that the misguided and inexperienced ruler of the new 
brought about a state of affairs, which is far from satisfactory or 
ortumate and which will demand from Lord Minto the closest attention 
combined with the most careful guidance. ‘Mr. Fuller,’ observes the States- 
Prigeot man, ‘has chosen to treat an orderly public meeting as an act of sedition. 
ao He has condemned the singing of songs and the utterance of a popular cry as 
a breach of the criminal law. He has exasperated the people by reinforcing the 
local police with a detachment of Gurkhas. He has insulted some of the most 
ae prominent Indian gentlemen by forcing them to enroll themselves as special 
constables. He has permitted the Magistrate of Barisal to go to the extraordinary 
length of ordering established residents to remove themselves from the town within 
a specified period. He has imposed a censorship on Telegraph Offices in the 
mofussil, In these, and in diverse other ways, he has added fuel to the fire, 
and aggravated the excitement. Where these things will end one dreads to 
think! ‘The eyes of the whole of India are turned towards Lord Minto, who 
was accorded a most loyal welcome from all sections of the Indian community 
on his arrival in Calcutta. The people look to him to intervene and to show 
that statesmanship and sagacity for which His Lordship is distinguished. 

It is not yet too late to mend.”’ 


15. ‘“ We withheld deliberately our comments on the so-called gigantic 
Gujaréti Punch (26), 26th and heroic measures devised by the Bengal Govern- 
Neve fen. — ment to stifle the swadesht movement in the hope 
| ' that wiser counsels would prevail and that good sense 
would replace high-handedness in the course of a week. We regret that 
our hope has proved abortive and unfounded. The policy of persecution 
and repression continues unabated, The iron hand of Mr. Fuller does its 
dreadful work with remarkable facility. A veritable reign of terror 
prevails in the country. The Police are armed with extraordinary powers, 
The whole province is in a state of consternation........... The ‘silly’ 
circulars of the authorities have infuriated and incensed the populace. The 
whole country is seething with discontent and burning with indignation. The 
swadeshit movement in Bengal has caused a considerable stir among the authori- 
ties, who in their over-zeal are transgressing the legitimate bounds of reason 
and common-sense and issuing mischievous circulars and proclamations......... 
That Government of Bengal seems to be bent upon repressing the boycott 
agitation at all costs. While the columns of the native newspapers are 
filled with correspondence about the high-handedness of the authorities in 
respect of this agitation, some of the Anglo-Indian newspapers contain reports 
of gratuitous and unprovoked assaults upon officers by Kengalis. We are not 
in favour of rowdyism and mischief. These should be checked and repressed with 
a strong hand wherever perceptible, but we cannot approve the action of the 
authorities in putting artificial barriers upon szvadeshi meetings. Such a course 
of action is calculated to alienate the sympathy and good-will of the people. 
The Bengal authorities are, by their imperious actions, forfeiting the loyalty 
of the people and are sowing seeds of sedition and mutiny for which they will 
have to thank themselves.” 3 


+ | - 16, ‘ The time is a when all India, all friends of order and peace and 
a é all champions of the fair fame and stability of the 
N Figs ed peg (43), 28th British Empire should very strongly protest against 

‘ the grossly high-handed and extremely impolitic, if 
not positively unjust and unlawful, manner in which the upstart authorities 
of the newly created province of Eastern Bengal seem to be carrying matters 
ee . there and fomenting unrest and disquiet of the most serious character. It 
| ~- ~~ ~would almost seem that there is a‘regular competition-as to who will best 
ee manifest vindictiveness towards the accredited leaders of the people and make 

the most striking and unedifying exhibition of an inherent incapacity to cope 
with. such .a delicate and momentous emergency as has arisen owing to the 
” paxtition,: From Mr. Fuller down to the lowest Magistrate. all seem to be 
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irretrievably seized with a morbid and weak-hearted. dread of the people and their 
accredited leaders; and under its influence they appear hardly to know what they 
are about and what the consequences of their acts will be, They seem, judging 
from the news received, to have taken leave of common-sense, One summons on 
board a ship some men of position, and without the least ceremony or disguise 
opens on them a cannonade of unwarranted denunciation and takes them to task 
like veritable school-boys, without even so much as offering a chance to them 
to utter a word of protest or explanation. Another transforms some others into 
special constables without any reasonable occasion for the same and without 
going through the procedure enjoined by the law. A third again is reported to 
have let loose the Gurkhas on the people, with the avowed purpose of striking 
terror into the public mind, Whatever the truth may be in regard to this 
last measure—that there is much truth would seem to be clear from the 
Englishman’s admission that Gurkhas were employed to destroy mottoes of 
Bande Mataram and prevent public meetings because the lives of Huropeans 
were endangered—so much at least is true that objectionable circulars seem 
to be the special devices of this new order of Curzonian Templars.......... 
One can hardly believe that these things are taking place in one of the 
integral parts of the British Empire _......... If the latest incident in con- 
nection with the affairs in Bengal, to wit, the sortie info the streets by the 
Gurkhas ordered by the Magistrate of Barisal and the subsequent serious 
injuries to Babu Shyama Charan Dutta, an influential local pleader, and 
_ Dr, Nishi Kantha Bose be true, it would mark, we are afraid, the beginning 
of a serious phase, the nature of which we shrink from contemplating or 
dilating upon at length. I[t is high time indeed that a voice of warning 
and protest be raised by all lovers of public peace in all parts of the country.” 


17. We are told by some wise people that the swadesht movement in 
Kesari (128), 28th Nov. Bengalis quieting down. But, as a matter of fact, the 
agitation over it is spreading far and wide, and unless 

Lord Minto takes steps betimes to deal satisfactorily with the situation thus 
created, a crisis seems imminent. ‘The Bengalis have now been convinced of the 
futility of petitions and memorials as a remedy for putting a stop to official high- 
handedness. Supplication is nowhere found effective asa means of obtaining 
redress of political grievances, Something stronger than mere speeches is 
necessary if the people are to get what they want. It is in this belief that the 
people of India have now taken up the swadeshi movement as a political weapon, 
The Tsar and his officials are more autocratic than the Anglo-Indian bureaucrats, 
but even they were brought to reason and made to comply with the popular 
demands when the students, artisans and journalists of Russia combined 
effectively and insisted on obtaining redress, The Tsar of all Russias found 
himself impotent before the strikes and disturbances. of the people. The 
London Times congratulated the people of Russia upon .the spirit of deter- 
mination and union displayed by them in fighting for their political rights. 
An unprejudiced observer will at once perceive that what is true of Russia is 
true of this country also. ‘The swadesht movement is taken up by the people 
of India not merely for the industrial regeneration of the country, but it has also 
a deep political signiticance, In Bengal this political aspect of the movement 
is just now more in evidence than elsewhere. Mr. fuller is doing all in his 
power to suppress the movement, and the Gurkhas are harassing the people of 
Barisal in all manner of ways. Mr. Fuller’s action in tyrannising over the 
people of Barisal aad preventing them from wiring accounts of the oppression 
practised upon them to mofussil newspapers resembles that of dacoits and 
highwaymen, who plunder their victims by gagging them beforehand, It is 
noteworthy that we witness such gagging under the benign and civilised 
British raj in the twentieth century. ‘The state of things in Barisal resembles 
that at Poona in 1897. Nay, Mr. Fuller seems to surpass the zoo/um practised in 
our city in that year. He hopes to vverawe and intimidate the people 
by his high-handed conduct, but we beg to assure him that public 
excitement will not be allayed by his harsh policy, but will, ‘on the 
contrary, be intensified. We, therefore, beseech Mr. Fuller not to provoke 


the Bengalis needlessly. It is futile to hope that Anglo-Indian high-handedness 


will last for ever. Our English education has taught us to carry on political 
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: agitation and to ask for 


; 


ts from the King-Emperor. These will not be 


nted without trouble and difficulty, and it seems that the Bengalis. are 


lestined to these for the sake of their country. We hope God will 
grant them str to discharge their national duty. [Elsewhere the paper 


ives details of alleged acts of oppression practised by the local authorities upon 
® inhabitants of Rangpur and Barisal, and remarks :—The officials are acting 
like Pendharis. They are threatening the Hindus, prohibiting the holding of 
public meetings and the singing of “‘ Bande Mataram.” The Gurkhas are enter- 
Ing people’s houses and destroying articles on which they find the words “‘ Bande 
Mataram ” inscribed. ] 
18. There are some people, who seem to be disgusted with the swadeshs 
agitation. They hate swadeshi meetings and dislike 
a the pledges taken by Indians to henests foreign goods 
and to use country-made goods alone. We donot see what there is in the 
swadeshi movement or in the swadeshi meetings which is calculated to excite 
the displeasure of any one. What is the sin of which the promoters of the 
swadeshi movement can be said to be guilty? They do not hold their 
meetings for submitting any memorials, The movement represents a spirit. of 
self-help and self-reliance and should, therefore, be welcomed. It has just 
begun in right earnest in Bengal, but the fears of some nervous people among 
them have already been aroused, and they are decrying the movement. They 
think that the right course for the Indians to adopt is to submit prayers and 
memorials to the authorities for the redress of their grievances. The Congress 
has followed this plan till now, but what has it achieved? It has met con- 
tinuously for twenty years, and what is the sum total of its gains? There has 
been a good deal of talk, but very little of practical work. The Congress may 
be compared to an automaton which has a tongue, because the delegates who 
assemble in the Congress mandap are capable of any amount of talk. The 
Congress may be said to have feet also, because it migrates from one place to 
another. It has, however, no hands and no soul. It is, therefore, incapable of 
practical action. A man, who has no hands, is really to be pitied. He is forced 
to starve, though he may see food before him. For want of hands, he cannot 
take it for his use. Others remove it before his very eyes, but he is powerless, 
The swadeshi movement is like a political weapon which the people have 
now taken in their hands. It will enable them to do something for themselves 
and their country. If the Congress men will join the swadeshi movement, they 
will be endowed with hands which they had lacked heretofore. The movement 
‘will aid our political campaign effectively. We need not any longer follow the 
old policy of begging. Weocan show to Government what we are capable of. 
Let the swadesht movement, therefore, be supported by our leaders as a valuable 
and effective adjunct to the Congress. 


19. We fail to see why Government should object to the Bengalis chanting 

Basle (107), let Doce; ‘Bande Mataram”’. It is their national song just as 
Kil (124) C at ag ? © Hail Brittania ” is of the British,and they seem to 
be convinced that its stirring lines will be helpful in 
infusing life into their limbs benumbed by long subjection to foreign domination. 
The chanting of this song may be temporarily stopped through fear of the 
authorities, but it is sure to revive at the first favourable opportunity, 
for its words are inscribed on the hearts of the people. If Government have 
discovered sedition in the words ‘“‘ Bande Mataram,” they may one day detect it 
in indigenous goods. We are extremely sorry for the delusion under which 
Government have been labouring in this matter and hope they will soon be dis- 
illusioned. Gurkhas or Sikhs are being utilised to terrify the people and to 
make them ahandon the swadeshi movement. We, however, hope that our 
countrymen will courageously continue to be faithful to it. ‘They should 
continue to chant “ Bande Mataram ”’ and to carry on the movement. We think 
it very fortunate that Gurkhas have been posted at Barisal, for their impure 
blood is sure to be purified by the holy atmosphere of the place. We certainly 
envy the position of the inhabitants of Barisal, for they have now got 
the opportunity of converting the Gurkhas quartered on them into true 
fiots, for the chanting of ‘‘ Bande Mataram’”’ which they have been em- 
ed.to suppress will not fail ultimately to impress itself upon their minds 
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-Bhéla (107), 1st Dee. 
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[The Adil writes in a similar strain and adds:—The words “ Bande Mataram” 
seom to turn the heads of some Europeans in Bengal, We fail to see what there 


1s in these words that can be properly objected to. The words literally mean 


“T salute my mother’. Why. should the Europeans be offended at such a 
salutation ? We hope Lord Minto will direct an examination of the brains of 
Mr, Fuller and other officials, who are irritated beyond measure when they hear 
the two words. Englishmen have their own national songs, and it is also 
customary among them to sing these in streets and bazars. Why should they 
then object to the national songs of other people? It is an evil augury for the 
future of England that Englishmen should lose their heads when they hear 
the national songs of other people chanted in public. |] | 


20. Every measure is being adopted in Bengal to put down the swadeshi 
agitation which has taken a strong hold on the minds 

Vyépart = =©(165), 26th ofthe people of that province. In adopting drastic 
aly i= Vikart C161) a measures to suppress the movement Government are 
ie deliberately taking a false step, and it is not known 
what turn things may ultimately take. Owing to 
the wanton acts of Government officials the relations between the rulers and the 
ruled have been strained almost to the breaking point in Bengal. Lord Curzon 
left India amidst the curses of the people, and the partition of Bengal promises 
to become a lasting memorial of his autocratic rule. It may be said at the 
same time that he thereby laid the foundation of the future welfare of Bengal. 
it is, therefore, the paramount duty of the sons of India, if they cherish in 
their minds love and devotion for their country, to carry on the boycott move- 
ment to a successful: issue, Hindus and Muhammadans should, as sons of the 
same motherland, make common cause and join the swadeshi agitation. 
(The Parikshak remarks that the conduct of the authorities in Bengal shows 
that Government do not care in the least for the country’s well-being, but 
are, on the contrary, bent upon compassing its ruin, The Vihdri also deplores 
“the reign of terror’’ established in Bengal by the measures adopted by the 
local authorities with a view to put down the swadeshi agitation. The paper 
compares the Gurkhas at Barisal to the Cossacks in Russia, and remarks that 
there is also a similarity between the present condition of India and that of Russia, ] 


21. The Kesari gives an account of an exhibition of feats of Ws see sl 
ar _ ship given in Gaekwad’s Wada, Poona, by Jana 
PE caer onl re a Ato of Kdthidwdér. The Rana was invited 
Surtansinhji of Kithidawér, by Mr. Tilak to Poona, and a large concourse of 
Kesar (128), 28th Nov.; people are said to have witnessed the exhibition and 
to have been very favourably impressed with the 
Rana’s skill asa marksman. [‘The Bhdla referring to the exhibition makes the 
following comments :—The feats of marksmanship performed here by Rana 
Surtansinhji and his son evoked much admiration from the spectators. 
Being unaccustomed to the use of arms under British rule, we are astonished 
at any feat of arms whatsoever.. Under the Maratha regime, manly sports, such 
as riding, sword exercise, &c., were taught to boys as soon as they reached the 
age of 12 years. The motto of the people in those days was “ First the study of 
archery and then that of the Vedas.” But now all this is changed, and instead 
of a sword or a spear, a cricket or badminton bat is placed in the hands of our 
boys. Being disarmed by an Act of Government, we have come to feel unduly 
surprised at feats like those of the Rana. For this state of things, however, 
Government, and not we, are to blame, If we are allowed the use of arms, we, | 
too, can be as good marksmen as the Rana. But Government will not allow us 
to carry arms. The Arms Act has done us more harm than any other Act. | 


22, “The Telegraph Guide does contain a clause which authorises a 
Telegraph Office to refuse to accept a telegram 

Complaint about the stop- Of a decidedly objectionable or alarming character, 
page of telegrams to the press Jt is further provided that when the character of © 
in bo (10), 26th Nov.; ® telegram is in question, the matter shall be 
Indu Prakish (43), 27th Nov. referred to the Secretary to Government, if the 
Eng. cols. telegram be tendered at a seat of Government 
or to the Chief Civil or Military officer, if tendere.l 


con 1853—6 


actual state. of 
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any other place. But no. one up. to now ever thought that this 
Wovision: was intended to be enforced in cases where the alarming character 
1 the telegram is due, not to the fancy of the correspondent, but to the 
| things prevailing ina particular place. We were, therefore, 

ised to learn that a telegram to the Bengalee from its Barisal correspondent, 
cay the reign of terror established at that place by the ill-conceived 
action of the executive, was stopped at the Telegraph Office under the above 
clause. in the Telegraph Guide. Telegraph, like post, isa channel for com- 
municating our thoughts or gricvances, and if the executive that establishes a 
reign of terror in a particular place be allowed to stop telegrams describing the 
state of alarm caused by their action, it would practically be authorising the 
wrong-doers themselves to gag the mouthlis of the victims of their oppression.. We 
do not think that the clause in the Telegraph Guide was ever intended to be 
enforced insuch cases. It may not be expedient or politic in rare cases to create 
an alarm even by publishing the facts as they are. But it is the height of folly 
to allow the executive to establish a reign of terror first, and then to stop 
the oppressed people from ventilating their grievances in a legitimate way. 
Government have not proclaimed martial law at Barisal yet, though the Gurkhas 
have already been utilised for repressive purposes, Under these circumstances 
it is sheer madness to enforce the above provision of the Telegraph Guide and 
prevent the people from publicly representing their grievances. Even the 
ussian methods, oppressive as they were, did not go so far at the outset. But 
Mr. Fuller appears to be bent upon obtaining a notoriety for himself by out- 
doing the Russian bureaucrats. We hope the new Viceroy will not tolerate 
such outbursts of despotism. It is true that Lord Curzon’s policy has been the 
cause of all these troubles, and Lord Minto has now to reap its fruits. But 
there is no help for it, and we earnestly trust that the first act of the new 
Viceroy would be to put a stop at once to all high-handedness of this kind in 
Bengal. The upprehension of a breach of the peace, which is put forward as 
an excuse for such coercive measures is simply imaginary, and Lord Minto, 
we hope, will not allow such excuses to stand in the way of granting relief to 
the oppressed.” |The Indu Prakdsh writes:—‘The Telegraph Department 
seem to have joined hands with the official autocracy of Bengal and has, under 
the name of law, been refusing to accept telegrams giving an account of the 
reign of terror that prevails in Bengal and of the high-handed proceedings of 
the officials there. Our readers already know that telegrams addressed to the 
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mitted by the Gurkhas in Barisal, were prevented from reaching their destina- 
tion, ‘The Calcutta Telegraph Office also refused to receive a telegram to the 
Kesari of Poona, containing particulars of the reign of terror in Barisal on the 
ground that it was ‘seditious ’.”” 


28, ‘“* The present swadeshi movement and the incidents connected there- 
a, with have again brought into prominence the very 
Poe ay aly aaa important question of the part that students can legi- 

al Reformer (5), |. é‘ ae i ~ . : 
Srd Dec. timately take in politics, and it is satisfactory to notice 
| that there is a fair amount of public opinion on the 
apparently unpopular side......... Apart from any question of the right or 
of the particular measure that students take part in, it is our firm 
conviction that this participation in politics on the part of students is always 
to be deprecated in all countries and much more in India. Political 
atmosphere is always polluted and the tender intellects of students are 
sure to suffer where even more robust and mature temperaments are 
often aifected. What after all is the use of students in’ politics? We admit 
that they are always easy to get at for the purpose of a political demonstra- 
tion and sometimes also to enable the real leaders to shirk responsibility on 
an unpleasant occasion. Is the game, however, worth the candle? Everybody 


understands the value of such a demonstration, and the harm done to the students 


#ves is incalculable. When boys once get accustomed to hear their 
oes In. public and see themselves cheered by the popular leaders, it is 
to one that they beccme absolutely good for nothing. They become 
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dep @tinent,to their teachers and parents, think that their opinion is more valu- 


that of their elders, and when they begin to teach they always cease to 
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learn......... .... The students of Germany, Russia and France, we are told, do 
take part in popular public meetings. There are, however, several important 
differences between their case and ours in this country. First and foremost, 
the University students in those countries are much older than here. We 
shall not be far wrong if we say that the average age there is twenty-four or 
twenty-five while here it is seventeen. What a vast difference do these seven 
years make in their ideas and attainments? At the time when our boys are 
at College the German boys arein their Gymnasiums or High Schools, and 
the severe discipline there, if introduced here, will create an outcry among 
those who always bring this illustration forward, After leaving their Univer- 
sity these students are fit to take their place among the leaders of industry and 
have enough daring to go to the ends of the earth, while our students are already 
hampered by a growing family and have no resource left but to seek Govern- 
ment service, however ill-paid. Another important distinction between them and 
our students is that there is always a great responsibility upon their shoulders 
which is perhaps unfortunately wanting here, Every German or Kussian 
student has to spend one year at least, if not two, in serving as a soldier in the 
army. Violent speakers against foreigners have always the grim spectacle 
behind them of active service in war, and this sense of responsibility is sure to 
noderate their tone. Here, on the other hand, unfortunately, military service 
is out of the question, and a student becomes patriotic if he shouts ‘ Bande 
Mataram,’ praises Shivaji in season and out of season or, as a change, burns 
somebody else’s cap keeping his own carefully in his pocket and is ready to fly 
away at the appearance of a single policeman. Tor this last, of course, he has 
his leader’s very noble examples to follow. If the Zimes of India translates a 
few patriotic passages in the latter’s paper, the very next number of our 
patriotic paper is willing to change the prescription and adda little more 
‘loyalty mixture’ to the heavy dose of ‘ patriotism.’ ”’ 


24, <A correspondent writes to the Jdm-e-Jamshed :—What has the Indian 
National Congress done for the Muhammadans of 
The Indian National Con- India? The above question would naturally give 
OA ip ye ae rise to an apprehension in the minds of the Congress 
ae leaders that one more opponent of the movement 
is to the fore. Far be it from me to set the different 
communities of India by the ears. If, on the contrary, my writing serves 
to bridge over the existing gulf between the Musalmans and the other 
communities of India I shall consider my labours amply repaid. In the first 
place, I ask my Congress friends if they are fighting for political rights for all 
the people of India or for only a fraction thereof. The prevailing impression 
among the majority of the Indian Muhammadans is that although during the 
Congress week the organizers of the Congress movement conduct themselves in 
such a way as to give colour to the belief that their efforts are directed towards 
obtaining a redress of the political grievances of all Indians without distinction 
of caste, colour or creed, their subsequent conduct hardly bears out their pro- 
fessions in the Congress pandal. ‘There is hardly a Muhammadan in the 
country who would not have espoused the cause of the Congress if its leaders 
had conducted themselves with the lofty object of securing privileges for all the 
people of India and not for a particular class or community. The Indian 
National Congress is supposed to be a representative body, reflecting the views 
of the whole country. But do Congressmen try to ventilate the grievances 
of the Muhammadans? Is not the attitude of the Muhammadans towards the 
movement regarded with suspicion P If the sympathies of Muhammadans are 
to be attracted towards the Congress, it is the duty of the leaders of the move- 
ment to take up the question of the grievances of Muhammadans for consider- 
ation at their meetings and to prove to the world that they are fighting the 
cause of all the peoples of India. It will never do for the Congress party to 
exclude Musalmans altogether from their deliberations. It is only by 
showing practical sympathy with the community that its opposition can be 
overcome. It is to be hoped that an effort will be made in the direction 
suggested, and that Hindus and Musalmans will fight shoulder to shoulder in a 
common national cause. 7 
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: : ess has till now held a score of sessions, 
ORT te? Lapeyy > but has not been able to achieve much. Congressmen 
_ change in the methods haveso far only played the réle of mendicants and 
a Swat fudian National » begged for rights, but in spite of this, they have been 

5 (107), Ist Dec, acoused of disloyalty. They lave shown themselves 
i FERP Oe | - t© be excellent talkers, but they have been convinced 
y this time that political rights are not acquired by mere talking. They 
ld, therefore, change their ré/e now and from talkers they must change into 
actors. Practical action is what is needed in these days. Our nation may be 
said to be ina state of tutelage since 1818. It now wants to be put in posses- 
sion of its indefeasible rights, but Government-seem chary of granting the 
demand. It would be desirable if Government granted the just demand of the 
people to be put in possession of their rights. They do not wish to be treated 
as minors any longer. They are grateful to Government for having protected 
them during their minority, but they now pray that their rightsshould gradually 
be restored to them, During the last decade, however, the policy of Govern- 
ment has changed for the worse, and the authorities seem to have imbibed a 
deep hatred for the people. The Queen’s Proclamation is also sought to be ex- 
plained away. This proves the futility of the present methods of agitation 
pursued by the leaders of the Congress. The people should now adopt a more 
resolute attitude and insist by resorting to all lawful means in their power upon 
obtaining their rights. They should not be daunted by the weapons of opposition 
that might be used against them by the authorities. The Congress stands in 
need of a constitution, and the selection of delegates should be more careful 
in future, Congressmen should be able to support their words by deeds. They 
should: look upon their country as their Deity and devote themselves to its 
service with whole-hearted earnestness and unflagging zeal. Before such a 
Congress composed of such ardent patriots even the mightiest nation on earth 
is sure to quail and no force of mercenaries will be of any avail against it. 


- ch 95, ‘The Indian National C 


*26. “Official reports about the agricultural outlook show, as usual, 
‘Gloomy sgricuitural ont: - greater optimism than is justified by actual circum- 
look in the Bombay Presi- stances. But on reading them between the lines one 
dency and other parts of can easily see that the prospects are not quite satis- 


India, factory. There is a complaint in several places 
tag a wae SO ahoat' the scarcity of water, and in almost every 


district in the Presidency there is a shortage in 
crops. Rain is: badly needed in many places, Crops are actually wither- 
ing in the Panch Mahals, Surat, Nasik, Poona, Sholapur, Bijapur, 
Dharwér, Baroda and Pdélanpur. Locusts are doing damage in parts of 
Nasik -and Satdéra and in no less than three Collectorates agricultural cattle, 
which frightfully suffered in the last famine, are once more in a 
sorry condition. The fodder-supply is already insufficient, and the prices 
of food-grains have gone up in many districts. Outside the Presidency 
the condition of- Rdjputdna is anything but encouraging. In Ajmere and 
Hyderabad the outlook is altogether of a disquieting character. And yet 
Hyderabad, it is rumoured, is going to spend something like twenty lakhs 
upon the reception and entertainment of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales! No one will object to moderate and reasonable expenditure in con- 
nection with Their Royal Highnesses’ visit to the Premier State in India. But 
it would be a pity if inexcusable extravagance were practised at a time when 
the people are suffering from the effects of drought.” 


27. ‘“ Mr. Malabari has once more put himself at the head of a movement 
| aes | as patriotic as itis humane, With that restlessness 
Mr. B.M, Malabaris pro- .) qharacteristic of him, he seems to be contemplatin 

to fonnd a new Order ‘ bescnglleeateg or p AvINS 

of Indian Sisters of Mercy. the establishment of an institution, or more strictly, 
| a eaged (28 let ee se homme helping the women of 
Dec., Eng. ; tan ia to fin ter scope for the exercise of their 
Bocial Reformer (5), Srd Deo. peculiar gifts and virtues, prove a boon and a blessing 
to millions of the country’s suffering poor.......... We count upon a most 
cordial and enthusiastic support being given to Mr. Malabari by the truly 
nlightened and patriotic section of the Indian community, No one knows of 
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India’s needs better than Mr. Malabari......... Any effort which is made 
with a view to improve the lot of Indian women should, as a matter of almost 
religious duty, receive the utmost sympathy and co-operation of every patriotic 
Indian, and if there be any reality about the desire for a higher national life 
among the educated and enlightened sons of India, Mr. Malabari’s present 
appeal ought to receive a most warm and enthusiastic support from them.” 
(The Indian Social Reformer writes :—‘ After hesitating amidst a variety of 
projects, Mr. Malabari has decided on an institution of a unique kind as the 
fit object of his further contribution to the cause of progress. The institution 
is to be called Shewa Sadan or Indian Sisters of Mercy Home.......... 
Mr, Malabari has already received strong assurance of support from influential 
persons, one of the first benefactors to the project being Lady Curzon. The 
idea is a grand one, and we think that its possibilities are practically without 
limit. ‘Lhe principle of it, namely, enabling women to help themselves has 
been carried out on a small scale and for special purposes, but here we shall 
have a University, so to speak, for women workers in all fields of philanthropy. 
The founding of such an institution will bea suitable movement to Mr. Malabari’s 
life-long labours in the cause of Indian women.” : 


28. Weregret to learn that the Bombay Government have, in utter 

desregard of native public feeling on the subject, 

_ Adverse comments on the resolved to introduce standard time in Bombay. It 

introduction of standard ig pity the arguments advanced by the opponents 
time in the city of Bombay. oo wo. ban 

Prakdsh (148), 26th Nov. | of the innovation failed to convey to the authorities 

an adequate idea of the inconvenience which the 

introduction of standard time is likely to cause to the native population 

of the city. Tbe Europeans may welcome the innovation as a boon, but it must 

be remembered that they form only a microscopic minority of the total 


population of Bombay. 


29. “ We should not omit, though late, to take note in this place of the 
, great satisfaction it has given to the Bombay public 
Approval of the appoint- of all creeds and classes to Jearn that the choice of 
age hg Hs a a ——e the Government has fallen on Mr. Muncherji C. 
brik hte. (28), 30:k Murzban, Gd She in filling the Shrievalty of Bombay, 
i“ awe ees For over quarter of a century he has toiled most 
assiduously in the service of Government and the 
people, and though marks of official and public appreciation have, from time to 
time, not failed to come, it would be no exaggeration to say that he has 
deserved more at the hands of both. The Shrievalty that has been bestowed 
on him cannot, therefore, be considerd in any way to be in excess of his deserts. 
Among those who contributed most. to make the arrangements for the reception 
of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales in Bombay 
successful and worthy of the city, Mr. Murzban’s name by common consent 
stands foremost, and the Shrievalty must be held to be a graceful recognition 
of a trying work enthusiastically but quietly done.” 


30. When the news of Mr, Gibbs’ transfer from Dharwdr became known, 
he was invited to a number of pan suparz parties 
Departure of Mr. Gibb, both by public bodies and private individuals. All 


I, C. S., from Dharwar. the Kao Bahadurs and Rao Sahebs of the place 
- Sete Vritta (99), 28th. abhined to do honour to the departing Collector, 


and some officers of the Révenue Department 
followed suit. At one of these entertainments in his honour Mr. Gibb was 
presented with an address, though no officer of Government below the rank of 
Governor is allowed to receive an address. .‘The position of a Collector is no 
doubt one of great importance, and he can, if so inclined, render great assist- 
ance in pushing forward projects of public utility. But Mr. Gibb did nothing 
beyond speaking sweet words whereby his memory may be gratefully cherished 
by the people of Dharwar. Nay, on the other hand, he showed himself in many 
cases to be an autocratic and unsympathetic officer. 


31. ‘“‘ We regret to learn that an old Baniaq woman residing in the 
Runchore Lines committed suicide by hanging herself . 

Alleged ill-treatmentofan on Wednesday evening last under circumstances which 
a aa a by the Karachi wecannot give here till we receive definite information. 
Phaniz (14), 25th Nov, | Although we have a deal of information at hand 


connecting the Police with this sad tragedy, yet 
con 18538—7 


‘we reir entails much in this. matter. The case is at present under 
investigation by the Superintendent of Police. If all we have heard is true, the 
‘neatmen meted out to ies poor old woman by these supposed guardians of the 
‘public peace was brutal in the extreme. The old woman after being so 
harassed is said to have gone to her house and informed her daughter-in-law of the 
molier. After this, she sent the daughter-in-law out to fetch some thing, and 
she was absent hung herself. - On returning the daughter-in-law found 
a mother-in-law quite dead; whereupon the poor young woman, who was 
at the time in a delicate state, threw herself intoa well close by with a view 
to destroy herself before she was treated in a similar manner, but a neighbour 
hearing the splash in the well ran to the spot and with the assistance of 
another man rescued her. The old woman’s son was at this time detainel at 
the Police chowkey and when released was surprised to see me mother dead 
and his wife rescued from being drowned.’’ 


32. “ Evidently our students are determined to strike while the iron is hot. 
it Hes They again met the day before yesterday in the 

canner tee in Bind. Native General Library, this time under the presidency 

rabhét (54), 21st Nov, (2p 

Rieger ao Bahadur Kauromal, and some of them gave 
: short addresses, pointing ‘out how India is being 
impoverished day by day by the constant drain of its wealth to England, 
how our going in for foreign goods is to a ocnsiderable extent responsible for 
this drain, and how under these circumstances it is our patriotic duty to join 
in the swadeshi movement that is sweeping like a wave over tke country as the 
only means by which our dear motherland can be restored to her past financial 
prosperity. The addresses were marked by a good deal of sobriety and sense 
on which the students deserve to be congratulated. If they continue to work 
in this spirit, they would be able to do no mean service to the swadeshi cause.’ 


Hducation. 


33. ‘ With the first two books of the new series of the Gujarati text- -books 
eg ready, we should not be surprised if some of the 
7 saiaientl «cahesthes a teachers possessing more zeal than discretion making 
the introduction of the Undue haste in introducing them into their schools. 
new yer text-books in A course such as this is, for reasons that are quite 
primary schools. obvious, open to serious o}jection, especially if it is 
Nov, En vi (33), 26th pesorted to at this time of the year. We. la a 
pdm ene desire to invite the attention of the authorities 
concerned to this matter; and suggest to them the desirability of their 
taking the requisite measures with a view to postpone the introduction of the 
books until the whole series is ready, it should not also be introduced until 
the new classes are formed in any year, as its introduction in the middle of the 
year will not only tax the purses of the parents, but impose an additional strain 
en the pupils.”’ 


Municipalities. 


34. “We have the greatest respect and admiration for the Honourable 
a Comments on the action of scp en AA agen age x hood eae real 
q . provement l'rust, and for the work he has been doin 
the. ged rind givtus “a for the improvement of the city, but we fear that ss 
certain site to the Orient has not been quite able to resist the extraneous influ- 
Theatre Company. os ence—what is called in common parlance ‘back- 
o_o Review (12), 29th stairs influence ’—that is being ‘brought to bear upon 
- Ov: him in connection with the disposal of a number of 
Trust properties, Our attention has from time to time been drawn to instances 
where ed ragga hl and nepotism have been allowed to prevail Over justice and im- 
et Individual ‘l'rustees, who have their own axes to grind, have played 
no small part in influencing and deciding the sale of the properties concerned, 
which, bal they been disposed of in the ordinary way, ¢.¢., by auction, would 
augmented the value of the Trust investments. We have 
: been i to mal to = thesa remarks because we believe that a preposterous proposal 
| hes.baeg, made ‘to let’ the valuable plot of land on which the Y, M. C. A. 
pstands At present to the ‘Orient Theatre Company, Li.,’ without putting 
uader the plea that a good theatre is a desideratum in Bombay 
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and that the Bombay Improvement Trust is justified in helping the Company to 
remove this want. We admit the need of a good theatre, but we do not admit 
the force of the argument advanced by Mr. Dunn in support of his proposal. 
The primary object for which the Trust was created by the Government 
of Lord Sandhurst was, and is, the sanitary improvement of the congested 
parts of the city, and not to beautify it or to supply it with theatres, 
and for this primary object Government handed over to the Board certain 
lands as sources of revenue to enable them to carry on the work of the sanitary 
improvement of Bombay. We aro informed that there are six competitors 
in the field for the aforesaid plot, among them being Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim, 
the Secretaries of the Ripon Club and the Directors of the ‘ Orient Theatre 
Co., Ld.’ The ciaims of the last two stand on the same footing. The Ripon 
Club is entirely composed of Parsis—a distinct section of the Bombay Com- 
munity. The ‘Orient Theatre Co., Ld.’ will cater to a large extent for the 
amusement of another section of the Bombay public-—the Anglo-Indians. We 
fail to see why preference should be given to the latter. We hold no brief 
for the Parsis, nor have we any dislike for the Anglo-Indians. We should 
be glad to see a good theatre in Bombay situated in a prominent place. All 
we protest against is the manner in which the Chairman of the Improvement 
Trust has advocated the disposal of the plot of ground to the Orient Theatre 
Company without allowing others to bid for it in open auction.” 


35. ‘ Weregret that owing fo a technical difficulty our desire to see the 
President of the Municipality succeed his predecessor 
Representation of the jn the same post on the Port Trust could not be 
Karichi Municipality on (he fulfilled. Mr. Webb could not carry out his proposal, 
local Port Trust. , ; 
Phenix (14), 29th Nov. announced in these columns some time back, to move 
the election of Mr. Beaumont for the Port Trust seat 
rendered vacant by the death of Mr. Tahilram, as he received a letter from the 
Chairman, Port Trust, which he read out af the Municipal meeting, warning him 
that the election of Mr. Beaumont by the Municipality would be null and void. 
This dictum is based upon the provision of the Port Trust Act rendering com- 
pulsory the appointment of at least two Indians on the Trust. We cannot, 
however, Concur in this view. Whatever compulsion there may be on Govern- 
ment, who make nominations at their own will, the Municipality is left com- 
pletely unfettered to elect whomsoever they consider best fitted to represent 
their interests. Common-sense cannot suggest any reason why the Muni- 
cipality should be precluded from electing a Muropean gentleman if their choice 
falls on one. And in the present case opposition to Mr. Beaumont would have 
been very much crippled as Mr. Gidoomal, the successful candidate, had agreed to 
retirein Mr. Beaumont’s favour and all his supporters had agreed to transfer 
their support to Mr, Beaumont. We wish the Municipal Councillors had stood 
to their guns and brought the question to ahead by a practical test, But, 
may we ask why the Government have never nominated a singlo Indian? 
The Act says there should be not less than two Indians, which means there 
may be more. In that case there will be no infringement of the law if after 
the nomination by Government of one Indian, both the Municipal representa- 
tives turned out to be Indians. We would advise the Municipality to try 
the experiment at the earliest opportunity that offers.”’ 


36. ‘* We have to draw the attention of the Karachi Municipality to the 
most disgracefully dusty state of the roads, and in 
Complaint about the un- doing so we must cast the blame principally on the 
satisfactory condition of the officer in charge of the roads for not taking his sub- 
pa Sadi (1a), 29th ao ordinates to task for neglecting their work...,.... ‘Che 
! watering arrangements area disgrace to a city like 
Karachi. Some of the dustiest roads are not watered at all and, if they are, they 
are merely sprinkled over. ‘lhe Royal visitors will be among us in a few months, 
and a remark is sure to be made that Kardchi is the dirtiest place in India, 
It is to be hoped that the Royal visitors will not attempt to drive along the 
Karachi roads during their stay, and when leaving this dirty city will take their 
departure to Keamari by rail from the Karachi Cantonment Station.” 
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osah aing history of the grant. The idea is an-old one, having 

yee redecessors of. the present Collector were approached 
‘ ‘ fora site on the hill, and during Mr, Cadell’s regime the Anjuman desired a plot 
in line and level with the present plot to the east, with a road between. Those 
who are acquainted with the aspect of the hill quarter know that there are two 
vast triangular pieces of open space which form the play-ground and the 
ventilating artery of the hill proper. These triangular pieces are bounded by 
rectangular pieces in front of other babitations and bungalows, which were 
never intended to be given away even for value. The plot in question con- 
fronts the three contiguous schools, the Technical, the Anglo-Vernacular and 
the Vernacular, on one side, and a number of bungalows, on the other. ‘There 
were always valid grounds for the former Collectors to refuse to grant these 
plots...... But I surmise that the latter intends to commemorate his name in the 
district of Sukkur by helping in the erection of an institution similar to that at 
Larkhéna, If Mr. Rieu had only referred to Sir Evan James’ opinion on the 
subject of granting land on the hill expressed in connection with the Narsamal 
Rayatmal Club, he would have come toa different conclusion,” [In its editorial 
columns the paper writes:—“ We draw the attention of the authorities to the 
letter signed ‘ Right Mind’ appearing in our correspondence columns. Our cor- 
respondent’s view seems to reflect the public opinion at Sukkur. Before one 
has heard the other side of the question, one feels convinced that there is a 
strong case made out against the grant of the site on the hill to the Madressah 
and the boarding house, as it will unquestionably be a permanent source of 
nuisance to the occupants of the neighbouring houses. We do not wish to be 
understood to plead against the graft of a site for the Madressah. Nay, we 
strongly recommend that a site should be granted, but it should be selected 
somewhere else.’’ | 


Native Siates. 


| 38. The manner in which Lieutenant Burke is administering the affairs 
4 eee ~— of the Sangli State is autocratic. He has conceived a 
a . Poy oman of the project to connect Miraj and Sdngli by a branch rail- 
i Parikshak (145), 30th Nov. Way. Theconcensus of public opinion in British India 

is against an extension of railways, Similarly, people 
are not in favour of inoculation in British territory, but at Sdngli Lieutenant 
Burke has made it compulsory on all State servants. To crown his despotic 
measures, he is said to have issued a secret circular enjoining teachers in State 
schools to prevent their pupils from taking part in the swadeshi movement. If 
any student is found to join the swadeshi agitation, the circular directs that he is to 
be fined and expelled from the school. We have no true copy of the circular at 
hand, but we feel pretty sure that its contents are much stronger than what we 


have stated above. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


89. A correspondent writes tothe Bombay Samdchdr:—In Kathid4war 

i las sigcdatinn el me is a cere of cowherds or shepherds, known as 
Rs src a abaris, who make their living by keeping large 
ciara ral : herds of catile and flocks of sheep. Since the 
pledge against selling cattle famine of 1899 they found difficulty in maintaining 
and sheep to butchers for their herds and flocks and consequently allowed the 
ty Bamdchér (68), young cattle and sheep to roam uncared for in jungles 


or sold them to butchers for petty sums of muney. 
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charitably disposed people. One of these, Bhagat Lakha Bhagwan, took a vow 
to abstain from the use of food-grains for purposes of diet till this huge slaughter 
of animal life was put a stop to. He went among the Rabaris and induced 
them to hand over to him any live cattle or sheep not required by them 
and to take an oath not to sell them under any circumstances to butchers. He 
organised for this purpose a gathering of 20,000 Rabaris at Rohishdla, his 
native place, in the Bhavnagar State. The meeting was attended by representa- 
tives of the Bhavnagar Durbar and of the Bombay Mahajans. Preparations 
on a large scale were made to feed this large concourse of people. The meeting 
was held in a huge shamiana specially erected for the purpose outside the 
Rohishdla village. Shri Raghunathdasji Gangadasji, a sadhu of Dudhrej, was 
elected tothe chair. He explained the object of the gathering and dilated on the 
sin and cruelty of the slaughter of useful domestic animals. The speech stirred 
the assembled multitude, and they unanimously resolved to take a pledge against 
selling animals to butchers on pain of being expelled from their caste. A 
resolution to the above effect was reduced to writing and signed by representa- 
tive castemen. Several officers of the Bhavnagar State next addressed the 
gathering and exhorted the Rabaris to stand by their pledge. At the conclusion 
of the meeting, Bhagat Lakha Bhagwan was given presents of shawls and cash 
on behalf of the Maharaja of Bhavnagar and the Mahajans of Bombay, 
Limbdi, Wadhwan and other places. 


40, The ninth swadeshi meeting in Bombay was held on Sunday, 26th 


} a n 9 
Swedeshi meetings in November, in the compound of the Telegu Girls 


Bombay and the mofussil. School in Kamatipura under the presidentship of 


Bombay Samdchér (65), Kao Bahadur Chintamanrao Vinayek Vaidya. There 
7th, 29th and 30th Nov., was a large gathering of Telugu, Kamati, Deccani and 
Fag 2nd Dec.; 4raj4 Gujarati Hindus and a number of swadeshi articles 

andhu (33), 26th Nov.; “oy , ‘ 
Kaira Times(76), 26th Nov.; Were also exhibited. The proceedings of the meeting 
Sindh Vartamdn (91), 24th were opened by Mr. Ali Mahomed Bhimji, who 
Nov.; Sholdpur Samachér adverted at great length upon the decline of Indian 
itn aoe Oe, industries and the consequent drain of India’s 
wealth to other countries. He then referred*to the encouragement the swadeshi 
movement had received in various parts of the country and exhorted his 
audience to help the movement with all their might. He extolled the justice 
of the British Government, adding at the same time that the movement they 
had set on foot was in no way calculated to do any harm to Government. In 
his opinion it rather aimed at solving the most pressing problem of the poverty 
of India and thereby enabling the rulers to carry on the adwinistration of the 
country in a more effcient manner. Mr. N. B. Ranade, in seconding the 
proposal, dwelt upon the manifold advantages likely to be derived from the 
swadeshi movement and exhorted the audience to bury all their existing differ- 
ences and to co-operate heartily for its success. The proposition was carried 
with acclamation. The meeting separated after the usual vote of thanks to 
the President. [Similar meetings are reported to have been held at various 


places in the Presidency, such as Sholapur, Jamnagar, Jundgadh, Surat, ° 


Padra, Porebandar, Vankaner, &c. | 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 6th December 1906. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. | 


[No, 49 or 19052 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any-local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 


action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is | 
believed to be the ongin of the report and what the correct facts are. \ 
REPORT 
ON 
PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRHESIDENOY 
For the Week ending 9th December 1905. 
CONTENTS. 
PARAGRAPHS, 
Politics and the Public Administration— 
Agrarian matters : 
Alleged prevalence of distress in Dhaérwdr and Ahmednagar districts... 35 
Resolution of the Government of India about the advance of loans to 
agriculturists ‘00 vee bee 108 34 
Alleged overwork in the Bombay Mint ... 00 39 
Attitude of the European powers towards the Sultan ‘of Turkey .. eve 000 8 | 


British rule in India: 
An estimate of the value of the boons enjoyed by the people of India 


under British rule ... ove soe oes 13 
Disturbed condition of Russia and a warning to the bureaucracy in India 
against the adoption of a policy of repression in this country oe. 4 
Reflections ou the disturbances in Russia ae sos 5 
Stability of — so far as it depends on the loyalty of the people and the 
strength of the army ini ssa — ees 12 
Comments on the critique in the Times of India on & recent article in the ; 
Gujarati... bs +e ses “se 1 28——80 
Customs and Abkari : | 
Alleged hardships caused ot the continuance of the Customs duties at 
Viramgaum: we ove veh 36 
Harassment caused to passengers by Police officials of the Opium Depart- 
ment at the Mehsana Station ... ete oa one 37 | 
Governor of Bombay: | | 
Lady Lamington’s illness aa i igioas nee oo. BOe | 
Lord Lamington’s visit to Ratndgiri and the miserable condition of the | 
rayats of the district ees Bata aie 1] | 
Satisfaction expressed at the postponement of Lord Lamington’s departure | 
for England oc ee Se sha eis 10 
Indian National Congress : 
The Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s mission in England ae -» 26 & 27 
The — and the swadesht movement ... ~ 00 cco 21 & 22 
Judicial matters: Decision of the Bombay High Court in the Poona Race | 
Special Gambling case .., ale aes soe. ~- 88 
Partition of Bengal : | a 
Appeal to leading Congressmen in Bombay to express public sympathy i 
with the Bengalis i in their present situation... see we « i: 
Partition troublesin Eastern Bengal and comments on the attitude of the a 
local authorities on a inde coe 14———]9 ¥ 
Public holidays : Muhammadans and — ose ove i ie re 
eon 1868— + 
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phinstone College . 6 oi % te 
) es ment of the Honourable Mr. Basil Scott to act as a Judge of 


: ombay High Court <a ee vee os 81 
ete Sheriff of Bombay : Appointment of Mr. M. C. Murzban to the shrievalty ps 
iY % ; ay : | . ‘ ‘ ; of Bombay eee eee eee ees eee $2 N 
ea Comments on the arrangements made by Government for bringing out “ 
2 a revised edition of the — Gazetteer ve er ce 44. 
: Settlement grievances in — ose ve sus ee 
; The village cessin— _ ... ase ies ave aes 42 
Standard time: Introduction of — in Bombay City ... ae tie 5 | 
Swadeskt movement: Exhortation to the people of India to support the —... 28—25 ; 
The change of Ministry in England ave oes aes “s cae 
Viceroy of India: Movement in Calcutta for raising a permanent memorial 
in honour of Lord Curzon o0e ee 200 ww 5&7 ; 
EBducation— * 
First two Marathi readers of the revised vernacular reading series ‘see 46 ‘ 
Necessity of a National University for India vee ove ove A5 
Railways— ’ 
Complaint about the delay in repairing the breach caused by the floods on : 
the Ahmedabad-Dholka Railway line ‘we cee a 48 9 
| Over-crowding on the S. M. Railway during the recent Alandi fair vee 47 0 
Munictpalities— ie 
Bombay City Improvement Trust : Comments on the proposal of the President 
of the — to lease the site of the Y. M.C. A. building to the Orient 12 
‘ Theatre Company — ove eee ba ccc 49 13 
Pandharpur: Alleged misapplication of the proceeds of the pilgrim-tax by 
the — Municipality eee oes eee ees ace 51 14 
Sukkor : Grant ofa site for the — Madressa by the local Municipality ae 52 
Surat: Protest against the enhancement of the grain duiy at — by the local 15 
Municipality under the orders of Government ... ue o00 50 16 
Native States— 17 


' ..+Chuda: Affairs in — State ... 0 a aes oe 55 18 
Jundgadh: Repressive measures against the swadeshi movement in — State... 53 & 54 


Kolhapur: Vedokta dispute at and difference between the Shankara- 
charya and the Shishya Swami see ove dec ce 57 19 
Muli: Sudden demise cf the Thakor of—and an appeal to the Agenc 
: authorities to investigate the matter... ses be. ou 56 
Bees. 20 
Intelligence extracted from the Press — 
21 


& Arrival of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale in Bombay ... see vee 58 
‘se | Swadesht meetings in the District of Bijapur ine ike ee 59 22 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist October 1905.) 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
= ie = aces Wee 
| ) 
ENGLISH. | 
1 | Bombay East Indian _...} Bombay.., vee Weekly ..- ...| Ke J. de Abrao ; East Indian; 42 066 eee 800 
2 | Cosmopolitan Review aa eo»| Monthly... wae —— Ibrahim Sayyed Ahmed ;xs Muhammadan 480 
(Konkani); 28. 
3. | Daily Telegraph and! Poona ... ea ee tse | Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 49; formerly 550 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
4 | East and West ... ...| Bombay... »».| Monthly eee ..-| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabari; Parsi; 52; J.P.) 1,000 
5 | Indian Social Reformer «-| Do. ... -oo| Weekly ... ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Br4hman ; 37 ee 500 
6 | Indian Spectator, Voice of DO. see coc} DO. oer ..-| Behramji Merw4nji Malabéri; P4rsi; 52;| 1,000 
India and Champion. | a fe 
7 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. os. oe) Monthly eor| John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer’ oe 800 
8 | Kardchi Chronicle A Karachi .. .o«| Weekly ... .»-| Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana); 51  ... 400 
| 
9 | K4&thidwar Times .«.| RAjkot ... ves| Daily «+s »».| Prataprai Udeshankar,’ B.A.; Hindu 200 
| . | (Nagar) ; 38. 
10 | Mahrdt ta... en nce] ROOMR cio 000} WOOKIY ses ..-/ Narsinh Chint#@man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;} 1,000 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman); 31. | 
11 | Men and Women of India.) Bombay ... ...| Monthly oe = —* Ratné@gar; Parsi; 40; and 500 
4 » VU. Hughes, 
12 Oriental Review eee eee Do. eee eee Weekly eee eee R. S. Rustomji ; Parsi ; 85 eee ees eee 400 
13 | Parsi sed ove oe) ae see} Monthly -o-| Jeh#ngir Sor#bji Talayarkhan; Parsi; 80 .../ 1,000. 
14 | Phoenix ... tee ee.| Karachi... a Bi-weekly ».| Jaffar Faddnu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 52 e. 350 
| 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ... ne Daily © os ee», Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 49 — ... eee ose 100 
and Military Gazette. | | | 
16 | Railway ‘Times ... ...| Bombay... vs Weekly ... 4 John Alexander Balfour ; Christian;43  .. 1,000 
17. | Sind Gazette ‘on ver, Kardchi oo» ved Bi-week ly ..-| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 41 eee in 500 
18 |Sind Journal (formerly; Hyderabad .... Weekly ... — «#»| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 864 
named Hyderabad Jour- | |. a 
nal), : 
19 | Sind Times a ...| Karachi ,.. “7 Bi-weekly »»-/ Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 88 __... 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. | | 
20 | Arya Prakésh a .oe} Bombay ove ied Weekly ver ..., Dr. Kaliandas Jaikisondés Desdi, B.A., L.M.| 1,000 
| & S.; Hindu (LAd Bania) ; 30. 
91 | Bhérat Prakash ... ...| Baroda ... ooo} “DO. ove ...| Nandlal Chhotdlél; Hindu (Bania); 22 eee} 1,000 
| 
923 | Coronation Advertiser .,.| Ahmedabad ee e “Geela: 3 Pranjiwandis Shethna; Hindu 725 
3 nia) ; 30. | : 
93: | Evening Jdme oe -»-| Bombay ... eee) Daily — ove .«-| Jehangir Behr&mji Marzbin; Parsi; 54 woo} 1,000 
04 | Gujarati ... wee ee w.| Weekly... ..|Ichh4ram Surajram Desai; Hindu (Surti| 4,500 
Bania) ; 51. 
96 | Gujarat Mitra... sot POS 00 i: ere -++| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 45 pas soe! 700 
gg | Gujaréti Punch ... ws Ahmedabad | Do. .» — +++| Somal4l Mangaldas Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 850 
97 | Hindi Punch sa... ...| Bombay oof DO, ase es Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; P4rai ; 45 a 800 
98 | Jém-e-Jamshed «a. oof Do. coc | Daily .. ~- ...| Jehangir Behramji Marzh4n ; Parsi; 54 | 3,000 
“ | 
99 | Haiser-i-Hind .. ..} Do. «2 | Weekly .»  oee| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54 .., «| 2,900 
go “|-Karichi Sam&chér = ..| Karéchi... —«-| Do. s+ «| Balkrishna Kashindth Milvankar ; Hindy| 100 
| | (Martha) ; 81. , : 
9) | Kaéthidwdr News... ..| Rajkot ... «| Do. eee —sss| Jamshedji Frémji; Parsi; 42... .. wl 400 
99 | Kithidwar ‘Times sc wees --»| Bi-weekly see oa Jayashavkar ; Hindu (Ne&gar Brah- 600 
man); 39. 
93 | Praja Bandhv ... ...| Ahmedabad _...| Weekly ... -».| Jeth Umedram ; Hindu (Mewdda Brah-| 1,100 
man) ; 39, 
g4. | Rést Goftér vee ese | Bombay jet DG. ote ».| Pallonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi; 52 ... veel 1,550 
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Satya Vakta | eee eee Bombay-e. eee Fortnightly eee Keshavlal Harivithald4s > Hindu (Das ShrimAli 550 


hia ae eae | ! ar gene td 3 Bania); 39. Paitin’ § ; 
ies § 36°") Shri Say&ji Vijay ..| Baroda ..  ..., Weekly... —_...| Méneklal Amb4rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26.) 4,200 
— — FP Suryé Prakésh ... © .u/Surat ... —..| Do. ae ove) Umedram Nagindas Dfyabhii; Hindu} 200 


(Bania) ; 25. 


AnGLo-Mana’?al, 
Deen Mitra cod eee Bombay eee tee Weekly eee eee Saddshiv Vishvanath Mayadev ; Hindu 500 
| | Chitpdwan Brdhman); 48. 
Dayén Chakshn ... ess} Poona ... So eee re} Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshastha 500 
: i Brdbman); 47. 
Dnyfnodaya _... -w-| Bombay... a OM ck kas . 625 


Dnysn Prakdsh bal -.-| Poona ee cco] Dally cee ...| Hari Nfr&yan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan| © 250 
Brahman); 38. 
Dny&n Prakdsh .., "Sa ee-| Weekly ... wi Do. Do. scch - gee 


Indu Prakash ,.. s+] Bombay... ...| Daily... ...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 
Baek , Manager being Damodar S4vldram Yande; 
Se Hindu (Maratha) ; 89. 


& 6 = § 8 & 


44 | Mar&ths Deen Bandhu ,,,| Kolh4pur ...| Weekly ... soot @ —= Raghunath Ajgaonkar; Hindu 850 
(Saraswat Brahman); 24. 
._ 48 | Native Opinion .,.. »».| Bombay... vos i eee ees| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe; Hindu (Chitp4- 500 
| wan Brahman); 33. 
46 Samarth ove een eee Kolh&pur eee Do. eee oe] Vinayak N ar@yan J oshirao ; Hindu (Chitpawan 750 
, Brdhman); 36. 
47 Shri Saydji Vijay «».| Bombay... ie ee ...| Damodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Mardtha);} 4,000 
39. 
48 | Subodh Patrika ... ee SR: fi cides a a ae eo] Dwiarka#nith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
. 80. 
4 49 | Sudhaérak .. + | Poona .., sil ES tee -»»| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-} 1,700 
| ! 7 p&awan Brahuan) ; 38. 
50 | Udyamotkarsha ... ...| Bombay... .».| Monthly... -»-| Ganesh N&rdyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
Brahman) ; 30. 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. : 
61 | O Anglo-Lusitano »».| Bombay eee ...| Weekly ... es.| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 ... ce 900 
52 ae Bombaense me ast Ee, Snes ad We a ...| A. Gomes; Goanese; 44... ais a a 1,000 
ANGLO-Sinp1. 
58 | Al-Haq ... bee od ae M derabad| Weekly.., ...| (1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatallah,} 1,600 
3 (Sind), B.A., LL.B. 
' (2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasgul ; 
| Muhammadan ; 36. | 
‘) 54 Prabhét aes eee PY Y) Do. eee! Bi-weekly ai Lekhraj Tilokchand 5 Hindu (Amil) ; 42 ees 459 
55 ee ae -«.| Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ... .».| Virumal Begraj ;. Hindu (Kurseja); 32 ooo} 1,000 
Ancio-Urpu. 


56 | Muslim Herald ... .+-| Bombayee es} Daily ... ...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;} 1,100 
. Muhammadan ; 31. 


Exouisu, Mara’'rHI anpD ) 
:: | Gusaka'TI. ee 
oe ts 57 | Baroda Vatell ...  .,.| Buroda.. ...| Weekly... —_...| Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 71 ...J 1,100 
7 a ce $8 | Hind Vijaya ea = Mee one ey |” ae -++| Dahyabhai Karsandas Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 600 
Se Sania) 5 38. 
Bees ‘| Enexisn, Marita anp | — 
bas ANARESE. 
—s«sBBM «| Karnétek Patré ... ...) Dharwér =... Weekly... ns, Mallappe Gurappa Bhirhatti; Hindu (Linga-| 300 | 
vie em a] | Karndtak Vaibhav , Bijépur ... eee Do. eee eee Ann§ji Go | Jordbur ; Hindu (Deshasth 800 


’ 


eof Weekly... os, Lawrence Dantes DeSouza; Christian (Goa-| 1,000 
nese); 33, | | 
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GUJARATI. 
62 | Akhb4r-e-Isl4m ... 
63 | Akhbér-e-Soudagar 


64 | Aryavir... 200 


65 | Bombay Samachar 

66 | Broach Mitra 4... 
67 | Broach Samfchér... 
man. 

69 | Deshi Mitra ma 
70 | Din Mani ... 

71 | Dnydanottejak ... 
72 | Friend of India ... 


73 | Hitechchhu jue 


74 | Jdm-e-Jah@nooma 


75 «| « Jivadaya 


76 =| Kaira Times 

77 +=| Kaira Vartaman ... 
78 | Kathiaw4r Mitra ... 
79 | Kathidwar Sam4ech4r 
89 |Khedut w+. soe 
81 | Loka Mitra 

82 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette 


83 | Navs4ri Prak4sh ... 
84, Praja Mitra - 


85 | Praja Mitra oot 
86 | Praja Pokar eee 


88 | Punch Dand 
89 | Samsher Bahadur... 
$0 |Sanj Vartamén ... 


91 | Sind Vartamanu ... 
92 {Surat Akhbar — oe, 
98 | Svacesh Bandhu ... 


HINDI. 


O4 Pandit eve eee 


95 | Sharman Samachar 


char. 
gon 1488—2 


68 | Cutch Kathiawdr Varta- 


e@\ 


87 | Prakash and Gadgadat ... 


ce. 


96 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé- 


| 


Bombay .. 
Do. 
Dohad ... 
Bombay... 
.| Broach ... 
Do. , ws 
Rajkot ... 
Surat 
Broach 
Ahmedabad 
D0. eae 


Ahmedabad 


.| Bombay ... 


| WEERG | cee 


| Nadiad ... 
.| Kaira 


.| Ahmedabad 


Ahmedabad 
Bhavnagar 


Bombay ... 


.| Sadra 


Navs@ri.. 


.| Karachi... 


.| Baroda .e. 


Surat... 

Bombay... 
Do. 

Ahmedabad 


.| Bombay ... 


Kar&chi ... 


Surat 


.| Mahudha 


Poona eve 
Bombay ... 
Do, see 


1 
*ee 


eet 


se f 


= 
| 


| 


Daily 
ee sos 


° Weekly eee 


Ji dager 


! Weekly ... 


.| Fortnightly 
.| Weekly ... 


Do. 
eae 
Monthly... 


Weekly ... 


Do. eee 


Fortnightly 


Bi-weekly 


.| Weeklyees 


Do. 


.| Bi-weekly 
..| Fortnightly 


.| Weekly... 
Do. , 
. Do. 

Do. see 


. Daily eos 


.| Weekly see 


Do. 

OO, i gate 
Weekly .e. 

Bs eae 

ee 


39. 
.| Nén4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi ; 48 ose 


+) Krishnarao 


Kaikhosru Manekji ‘Minocheher- Homji, B.A.; 


-| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi; 50 ... oe 


.| Maganlél Kik4bhai ; Hindu (Shrawak); 36... 
.| Nathalal Rangild#s ; Hindu (Mathur Kayastha 


Bania) ; 26. 
.| Chhotalal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 __—.... 
.| Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Bréhman) ; 5t). 
| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 46 ... ove 
.| Ratansbaw Framji Acharia; Parsi; 29 ove 


-| Dhirajrém Dalpatrém Vaid; Hindu 


Kahandas 
| Jaduriém Shamji 


.| Kaikhosru Mdanekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A; 


-| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... ees 


.| Hormasji Jamshedji ; 


Messrs. Ardeshir & Qo, 


| Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohana); 39... 
| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi;49 ... a. 


Kazi Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan; 
Mangeshrfo Fadnis; Hindu 
(Shenvi Br4hman) ; 30. 

P4rsi ; 35. 


Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; 
Kshatriya) ; 23. 


Hindu (Brahma 


Kalidas Motiram ... cea bee it ve 


(Audich 
Brahman); 36. 


Anopsi M4necklal Des#i; Hindu (Visa Srimali 
Bania) ; 36. 
Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 
Shravak Bania) ; £5. 
(Audich) 


Dave ; 
Brahman). 
Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 


man); 44. 
Dulabhram Ri. ; Hindu (Wain) .. ove 


Hindu 


Parsi ; 35. 
Motilal Chhotalal Y yas; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
Brahman); 45. 


Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Br&hman) ; 
31. 

Vy4s Jivanlél Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 
25. 

Parsi; 45 én coe 


Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 
38. 
Jamnaddés Bhagvandais ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 
43. 


.| Savaibhai Raichand; Hindu (Jain); 62 oak: 


Partners being— 
(1) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Parsi; 
8. 


3 
(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36.. 


Anopram; Maneklél Visashrimali; Hindu 


(Shravak); 36. 


Govindrao rs dram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 
jari) ; 43; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 32. 
Shambhunath Ream Hindn ; { 2 ey 


Pandit Lajys Ranji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar 
Brahman ; 39. 
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4* ® 
. ee ee 
IEPA Sewer 
am 


seal Tri-monthly vee Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A.. LL.B. ; 


| Hubli... ei 
| Digvijaya ... ad Gadag ww. 
Karnétak Vritta... ...|Dhérwir 
Loki Bandhv ... co} Do, coe = ov 
Loka Mitra se | Haveri (Dhar- 
R&jahansa... 0 «oi Dhérwér si. 
Resik Ranjini ... ...| Gadag .. nee 
MarATHarI. 
Arunodaya ee | Lhéna.. — 
A‘ryévart ... ...  «ee| Dhulia ... i 
Bakul ie se w.| Ratndgt ad 
Bhdla one ses vee] FOONS oe 
Belgaum Samachar ...| Belgaum... 4 
Bhn’t one es .«»| Bombay | 
Brahmodaye. eco §=—s—s cee] Mahhfd =... 
Chandrak4nt oe snek WOO 355 ns 
Chandrodaya __... -»| Chiplan ... wa 
Chikitsak ... eos »»| Belgaum | 
Dakshin Vritta ... ...| Kolhapur J 
| Deshakaélavartam4n ...| Hrandol ..-- ai 
Dharma ... eee ro | WEL aes Bs 
Dharwar Vritta ... >| Dharwar o 
Dnyfn S4gar  ... — se» Kolhapur ; 
Granthamala si wa: ae sil 
Hindu Punch _.. i ee + 
Jagadadarsh ses ..| Ahmednagar .. 
Jagadhitechchhu... ...| Poona ... —... 
Jagatsumfachar ... i. ai 
ose ee} Poona... ee 
oe -»-| Shol&pur eee 
Karmanuk os. «| Poona.s. 000 
Keral Kokil ... ...| Bombay... __... 
|Kesari... see ose] Poona... ots 
Kh4ndesk Chitragupta ...; Dhulia ... _... 
|Khéndesh Vaibhav .... Do. .. —... 
Kun soe = ses] Kumtha.ee “ 
see see TASGAON... ene 
= " Vengurla es 


Weekly ... 
Do. ses 
Do. ase 
DO. ace 
Do. «ee 
De: 
Doe vs: 

Weekly ... 
Do. se 
Do. a. 


Weekly ... 


---| Fortnightly 


Weekly ... 
arr 
ae 
De. vss 
Do. ... 
AO. . ws 
=e 
Me «is 

Monthly 

Weekly ... 
Do. cee 
DO, ase 
Do. «+s 
Des - ac 
ae out 

Monthly 

Weekly ... 


Médhavanand Saraswati; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 47. 
Shankrapa Gadiap Basrimarad; Hindu 
Devang, ee ; 37. 
(1) Shivram ahadey Khdnolkar; Hindu 
(Karhada Bréhman) ; 34, 


(2) Anndcharya Béld&chérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 

Gurur@o Rfgkavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 41. 

Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 

Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 
b4da Brahizan); 41. 


jou 


Gaurishankar RAmprasid; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman); 41, eS? 


| 
| 


Dhondo K4shin&th Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 
Brahman); 23. 

Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 
shasth Yajurvedi Br&hman); 34. 

Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 27... 


i 
| 


| 


Hindu (Karh4ada Brahman); 30. 


41. 


500 
800 


Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ;|3900—400 


»».| Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu 1,600 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 
... | Narayan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karh4da| _,,. 
Brahman). | 
,..| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu Chit-| 100 
pawen Bréhman) ; 40. | 
...| Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpawan 976 
Brahman); 40. 
...| Abaji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Maratha); 1,000 
42. 
.»-| Saddshiv Vithal Pférasnavis ; Hindu (Chéndra- 100 
seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 67, 
.. | Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 32. 
-»| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 1,000 
Brahman) ; 48. 
.. | Sadéshiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) ...' 600 
...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 350 
man); 41. 
| Vishnu Govind Bij&purkar, M.A.; Hindu 700 
(Deshastha Brdhman); 41. 
eoe| Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke, Hindu(Chitpdwan| 1,500 
Brahman); 38. 
...| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (nit 280 
pawan Brahman); 52. | 
| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpa-; 2,000 
: wan Brahman) ; 75. | 
-..| Trimbak A’baji R&je; Hindu (Kdyasth 500 
Prabhu); 41. Bn 
...| Shivrdém Mahddev Pardinjpe, M.A.; Hindu! 6,400 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 39. 
vo Govind Narayan  Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth' 420 
Fg ek 46, : | 
| Hari rayan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&4wan) 4,100 
Bréhman) ; 38. ade a a 
...| Krishnaji .Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da| 2,000 
Brahman) ; 49. 
..., Bal Gangadhar .Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu) 17,500 
| (Chitpawan Brahman); 48. : 
...| Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
Brahman) ; 26. 
...| Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth 600 
Brahman) ; 39. . | 
eee eetese ' eee } 
...| Bhikdéji Gopdél Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah-) 200 
man) ; age. 35. 1 
«| BA hna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud| 80 
Brdbman); 27. 


No Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, 
- = | | ¥ ——— 
MaritHi—continued. 
184 | Lokaseva ... cee | Nasik os. ooo} Weekly ooo .«.| Gangadhar Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
| | Brahman) ; 27. 
136 | Madhukar ... »-| Belgaum Do. ose sed 200 es: 
136 Mahérdshtra Teen ig [URED nce ett i tw ee — Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha); 150 
187 | Moda Vritta Wai Do. oes ; go rae Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 650 
rahman) ; 48. 
188 |Mumbai Punch ... ++} Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly .| Anandrao Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 100 
) girl). Saraswat Brahman) ; 30. 
139 | Mumbai Vaibhav ..| Bombay... 1 MEY sas .«| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,659 
, pawan Brahman) ; 43. 
| 
140 | Mumbai Vaibhay a : a .| Weekly ... ove Do. do. 1,250 
141 : Nagar Samachar... .| Ahmednagar ges | Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 24. 200 
J42 | Nasik Vritta .| Nasik D6: wes a a Kale; Hindu (Chitp4awan 450 
ranman); 28. ; 
143 | Nyay Sindhu ve.| Ahmednagar Do. eos} Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
bef . Brahman); 31 
144 | Pandhari Mitra’ ... m, Pandharpur 0.” ees oes fr ere a Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| | rahman) ; 42. 
145 | Parikshak ... «| Belgaum Do. soe piory — Kanvinde ; Hindu (Sdras-| 300 
wat Brahman). 
146 | Poona Vaibhav... yete: ok .|Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
| Brahman) ; 36. | 
| 
147 | Prabodh Chandrika sa Jalgaon ... DO. eee ww bon se Fadnis; Hindu (Deehasth 200 
man) ; 39. 
148 | Prakash ‘| Séthon cal ae eae 208 — 4 yamemamat Hindu (Karhada 500 
rahman); 382, 
149 | Pratod __... oe .| Islampur | Do. -.| Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu (Karhdda\200—360 
Brahman) ; 23. 
150 | Raghav Bhushan... a Yeola Do. — ove .| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
151 | Satya Mitra 7 M4legaon Do. sia =e Hirachand ; Hindu (Gujarati Sain); ~ 200 
152 | Satya Sadan cost SEMOMEE © occ oo ae soe RAOFi eo Athavle ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah-! 150 
: man); 53. 
* 153 | Satyi Shodhak ... ae Ratnagiri Do. : a a: a a de Hindu (Ohitpdwan 950 
: rahman) ; 60. 
154 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari.; Poona .| Fortnightly .| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 300 
buddhi; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman). Real 
| Editor :— Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
| Hindu (Karhdda Br@hman) ; 45. 
165 | Sholapur Samachar e«s| Sholapur .| Weekly ... -».| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (KémAti) ; 46 eee 400 
156 | Shrigonda Vritta... .| Shrigonda Dew : — Janubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
157 | Shri Shahu ee vee Sdtdra eee sk ae ns gor ri Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 100 
: man);22 © 
158 | Shubh Suchak oe ie ee Do. ave ius “aedeust Appall Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp&awan 160 
| ranman 3 Ole 
159 | Sumant | Karad os eee] Do. ». _. eee| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
| shasth Brahman); 33. 
160 | Vidya Vilas oe ee+| Kolhapur .»-| Bi-weekly — oh Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
réhman); 21. 
161 | Vib4ri .| Bombay... «| Weekly ... .| Balkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hinda (Chitp4- 500 
wan Brahman); 35. 
162 | Vividh Dny4n Vistdér ...) Do. os .| Monthly...  +««/ (1} Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni as. een 600 
iy (2) Ramkrishna Raghunath $$ Morantkar; 
: Hindu (Gand Saraswat Brahman). 
163 | Vrittas?r ... ee vo] Wai ove ooo} Weekly ... .».| Lakshman Maha@dev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| | pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
164.) Vritta Sudha = ww soe] SAtATA cee Do. eee ces —— be Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
réhiman); 3. : 
165 | VydpSri 0 eee »».| Poona eee --| Nana ats Gund; Hindu (Deshasth  Brah- 500 
| man) ; 39. | 
166 | Vydpdr Samachar. ++] Ahmednagar...) Do, oo _ ov yore Punamehand Mutha Hindu (Mér-| 1,200 
| Wadl) 5 ‘ 
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168 Khbairkhfh ... _,,.| Lérkhdina - Do. .,.... +s| Hakim Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ;| About 


Shameuldin walad Mahomed; Muhammadan 


160 | Musifir ... ove oe} Hyderabad(Sind).| Do. .. oes Tirkehand Tahilsing ; Hindu(Amil); 20 ...; 1,000 
‘170 | Sind Suadhér ves seo} Karachi... oo} DOe ase -»-| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 38 --| 600 
I eee tea Se: | Doe ... — +e»} Asaumal Reghumal; Hindu (Lohana) ; 42> «+. 200 
172 | Sind Kesary eas v.| Shikdérput «| Do. ... -». | Chelaram M4nghirmal ; Hindu (Luhi na); 40, 100 
. 


Urpv. 


178 Ajaibat-i-Bambai eee} Bombay... ...| Monthly ~_ Sy a Anvar Ali; Muhammadan} 2,000 
Sunni); 32, 


174 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. ... ...| Weekly oo. ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 5,000 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


176 | J4m-i-Jahdnnuma oes] Jalgaon ... cool «D0. ne eoo| Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 50 
Muhammadan. 


176 | Sultan-ul-Akhbdr se] Bombay eee eee] Daily .o — ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;} 1,000 
Muhammadan ; 60. 


Shaik Abdulla walad Shaik Mahomed ; Muham- 250 
madan (Shaik); 31. 


177 | Tohfa-i-Decoan ... -a| Poona ...  .e.| Weekly ww... « 


GuyaRra’t1 anD Hinpt1, 


178 | Jain a ey aeapeiebed- a Welly os 3 Bhégubhéi Fatechand K4rbhéri; Hindu (Jain) 5 1,400 
| 82. 7 


Manra’THI AND Ka’NARESE. 


179 | Chandrike ... ete | Bagalkot woot Weekly eos «oo| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
Brahman, Smarta) ; 


PoRTUGUESE-KONKANI. 


180 > A Luz iam aes .-»| BOmbay... ooo) Weekly. .../ Antone Fernandes; Goanese; 23 sis od 1806 


Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


B. The ames of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the. number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S{[ or d) is the last letter of a word, 
ghe accent is left out, and the short a(S] = w in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 

been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in megs aa or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies publishec of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periedicals. 


Name of Pablication. 


1664 


964 


Where Published, 


ANXGLO-MARA’THI., 


Christian Citizen ... sees 


Sardesai Vijaya ... 


MaBa THI, 


Warkari 


HtnDI. 


Shri Dnyansagar Samé- 


ch dr. 


ee 


ee ee -- 


Poona 


| 
S4vantvadi 


Pandharpur «+. | 


‘Bombay eee 


Edition. Name, caste and age of Editcr. ye rg 
Monthly... 8 Bhaskar Nandji Kotak; Native Christian 5 300 
ae | 
Weekly ... ...| Vishnu Vadman Thakur; Hindu (Karhdda 500 
Brdhman) ; 55. 
Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshavy-Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 76 
Brdhman); 36. 
Monthly... ees : eetese eee 


The publication of Nos, 38, 44, 50, 88, 89, 101, 114 and 152 has been temporarily suspended, 
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Polities and the Pubiie ddministration. 


“ie wena 7 = has at last ocearred: Mr. Balfour goes bo 

Th € Ministry in ©! Office and the Liberals come into power......... We 
Pied me. acetic immediately concerned with two questions: Will 
Indian Spectator (6), 9th achange of Ministry. lead to a change of Viceroys,, 
my Eom Social Reform- and who will be the Secretary of State for Ladia? 
wn wee It appears that Lord Minto does not consider it, 


impossible to work under a Liberal Seeretary of State. His programme is . 


modest—rest, security and development will be its leading features—and a 
Liberal Ministry is not likely to interfere with that programme. On the 
military question, and on fiscal reform as it affects India—as distinguished 
from other parts of the Empire—he has probably an open mind, Among 
the names as yet mentioned in connection with the India Office, Mr. John 
Morley’s will probably be the most popular in India. As a literary man 
his name has become a household word, and that circumstance alone 
would predispose us in his favour. But we know a great deal more about the 
distinguished statesman. A. friend and disciple—and- now a biographer—of 
Gladstone, Mr. Morley is known to be a statesman of high principles and un- 
bending rectitute. He abhors tactics and despises the small arts of Parlia- 
mentary life, Every reformer in India knows that Mr. John Morley is not a 
compromiser. It has been said that ‘in his presence the meanness, the 
trivialities, the futilities of life disappear. ‘The spell of his magnanimity dis- 
perses them, and their haunting presence is laid.’ It is a great thing to hive a 
man of his eminence at the head of the India Office. As a Spencerian, his 
tendency may be towards non-interference with the authorities on the spot. 
He has a notion that the paople of India are rather inflammable, and he may 
shrink from taking too much responsibility upon himself from a distance. 
If the choice really falls on him and he remains in office long enough, we may 
fairly expect some constitutional reforms from a disciple of Spencer and 
Gladstone. On the military question he has already spoken strongly in sympa- 
thy with Lord Curzon.” [The Indian Social Reformer writes :—“‘ The mention 
of Mr. John Morley’s name as the probable Secretary of State in the Liberal 
Ministry has been received with great satisfaction in India, though, we are afraid, 
a good deal of it is based on hopes which are founded on a vague apprehension 
of Mr. Morley’s Radicalism. Mr. Morley is not a Radical of the type of 
Bright or Cobden. These latter were humanitarians, and recognised—at 
least Bright did—no differences in the capacity of the different races for 
political evolution. Mr. Morley has never given evidence of such a belief. 
While he will bring an open mind to the consideration of Indian questions 
and do what he is convinced is right and proper, he is the last man to upset 
any existing arrangement without the most rigid proof of its injustice, In 
this respect he is likely to prove a harder man than many others. A by no 
means unfriendly critic once wrote that Mr. Morley in reality was slow, 
critical, cautious, hesitating, calculating at every step, conservative in temper 
and in the expression of thought,......... We write this not with the object 
of throwing cold water on any expectations that may be formed, but with the 
view of avoiding what has been our invariable practice in the past, namely, 
idolising men one day only to pull them down on the next.” | 


*2. “The Balfour Ministry has resigned, and Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman 
has been asked by the King to form a Ministry....... 
So far as this country is concerned, perhaps the 
change does not matter much. But along with 
England herself this country has suffered from the effects of reactionary and 
aggressive imperialism which Mr, Chamberlain and his colleagues have done 
not a little to encourage and foster. The late administration has not treated 
this country with justice. It was Mr, Balfour’s Government that was respon- 
sible for the proposal to saddle’India with the expenses of those Indians 
who had been invited to attend the Coronation ceremony in England.......... 
The proposal to saddle India with the cost of troops stationed in South 
Africa was an equally monstrous idea.......... One of the reasons put 


Gujardtt (24), 10th Dec., 
Eng. cols. 


forward by Mr. Balfour's Government for embarking upon the South 
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African War was the unjust¢reatment meted out to Indian settlers in the 
‘Transvaal, But as we know, the position of Indians has in no sense improved, 
but grown’ wores in many réespects.......... The Curzon-Kitchener controversy 
ie Only recent history anid bas shown beyond doubt how a responsible Govern- 
mént oan so far forget itself.as-to sacrifice constitutional principles of primary. 
importance for thé sake of -votes’at the general elections. Other acts and 
meéasures Of a-teactionary character’ for which the Conservative Government 
was Tespotisible: canbe easily.mentioned. But we refrain. It is such a 
Ministry that ‘has resigned, Nobody in India will bo sorry. But: at: the 
samé time it is doubtful if the acceptance of office by the Liberals will: produce 
a féeling of éxultation in this country.”’ | ae 3 : 


8. “So far as appearances go, a crisis has arisen on the Eastern question, 
sie ite e . and the Christian Powers of Europe are acting in, 
Powers towards the Sultan of concert for getting certain reforms introduced into. 
Turkey. | the internal administration of Macedonia, Matters 
Muslim Herald (56), 7th have so far progressed that a combined fleet of 
ar Tdihie an (62), Europeau Powers has taken possession by force of 
(68) Saame. ima@ckar “the Custom House of the Island of Mytilene and the 
: Powers are thus bringing pressure tv bear upon Tur- 

key to get the said reformsintroduced. 1t will not be improper to look at the 
matter from the Islamic point of view and to judge how far the European Powers 
are justified in taking military action against the only Asiatic Power now left in 
Europe........... Indian Muhammadans look at this problem mostly from a 
religious standpoint. This cannot be otherwise as they regard His Imperial 
Majesty the Sultan of Turkey as their Khalifa, he being the guardian of the 
Holy Places of Islam, They are, therefore, sorry to find that the Government 
of His Britannis Majesty has joined the other Powers on a question in which 
justice and equity as well as every canon of international law are with Turkey.” 
The Akhbdr-i-Isldm regrets that the British Government should have joined 
in the demonstration made by the powers in Europe against the Porte. It 
urges the Government to desist from their present course of action, 
inasmuch as it is calculated, in the opinion of the paper, to offend the feelings 
of the Muhammadan subjects of His Majesty in India, who pay to the Sultan of 
. Turkey all the honours and veneration due to the religious head of a 
great community. The Bombay Samdchdr in a long editorial praises the action 
- of the Muhammadans of Madras in acquainting the British Government with the 
true state of Muhammadan feeling on the subject and exhorts the Muhammadans 
of Bombay to follow the example of their coreligionistsin the Southern Presidency. 
It deplores that the Christian powers of Europe should have combined in 
espousing an unrighteous cause against the Sultan.} 


4, “The revolution in Russia, if we may so call it, has not yet come to an 
end. The prceclamation of the Tsar has not, it seems, 

Disturbed condition of satisfied the people, who are still clamouring for 
Russia and a warning tothe more concessions. ‘The army and the navy are 
bureaucracy in India ean not only in sympathy with the people, but have 
Soecossten in ef ph rons “revolted against the autocratic government of the 
: Mahrdéita (10), 8rd Dec. Tsar, and the whole country is in a state of panic 
| . andconfusion. The Russian people, it was believed, 

were incapable of offering such a stubborn resistance to jthe autocracy 
or bureaucracy which cunningly kept the people in ignorance and systemat.- 
ically inculcated the doctrine of the divine right of the Tsar to rule the people 
committed to his paternal care. But the existing state of things in Russia 
shows that no bureaucracy can rule long over a people whatever be its methods 
of government, and this should serve as a warning to the bureaucracy in 
India. The Russian Government has tried the methods of repression, and 
still trade and commerce are now completely paralysed in Russia. It is 
dn idle hope, therefore, for an Indian administrator of the Fuller school to 
restore the trade ‘in British manufactured goods by letting loose the Gurkhas 
 on-the people. ‘The India received by the. last mail observes:—‘It is 
\s unnecessary either to approve or disapprove of boycott or seoadeshism whether 
_ - they may be one or different; the manifestation, so faras it is political, has 
bedi ndered. inevitable; and‘so far as: it is economic it shows a high and 
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tinselfish appreciation of the importance of the national industrial develop-’ 
merit ; and it lies with the people themselves to carry. it out or to drop if.” 
Yes ; the people have determined to carry it out. And we trust that Mr. Fuller 
and his lieutenants will not in their anger and madness vainly try to stem 
the advancing tide. The attempt has proved unsuccessful in Russia, and 
it is a folly to follow a similar policy in India. Perhaps Mr. Fuller 
thinks that the mild Hindu may be coerced into submission though the same. 
thing may not be possible in Russia. But this is an illusion. Not only the 
mild Bengali. but the military Gurkha will, in course of time, if the present 
policy be obstinately pursued a little longer, be forced by circumstances 
to rebel against the oppression and tyranny of the bureaucracy. And itisa 
wise policy not to drive the people into a dangerous temper,”’ 


5. The Dnydnottejak thus moralises on the disturbances in Russia :— 

cid et : The popular upheaval in Russia has compelled the 

i grag lt the cistur- Tsar to concede the demands of his subjects. The 
" Dnydnottejak (11), Ist Dec. &YeS Of autocratic rulers and their officers are opened 
| only when the people revolt against their authority. 
Thousands of offcers in Russia have been slain, and the popular excitement has 
risen to the highest piteh. ‘the Tsar has been so unnerved by the tragic 
events occurring around him that he has declared his readiness to grant Parlia- 
mentary Government to his subjects. ‘Che populace can be fitly likened to an 
elephant and the king to its mahavat (driver), As long as this huge 
animal is kept under proper control, everything goes on all right, but 
when it gets infuriated it tramples the driver under foot. So long’ as 
the people tamely submit to the oppression of ‘their rulers, they fail to obtain 
their legitimate rights. It is a law of nature that the ignorant masses 
are more obedient to the sovereign than the educated and upper classes. 
But when the former get excited, they are difficult to be controlled. In 
such popular upheavals the agricultural classes take the most prominent 
part, for it is on them that the oppression of a tyrannical Government falls with 
the greatest severity. When a powerful Government like the Russian had to 
bend to the demands of its subjects, how can other Governments help doing 
likewise? Arms or no arms, strength or no strength, let the whole population 
be simultaneously fired with fanaticism, aud even cowards will become ready to 
sacrifice their lives. This shows that the destruction of a Government is inevi- 
table, when the subjects become excited. The king is looked upon as an incar- 
nation of God, but when he conducts himself like the devil, every one gets 
disgusted with him and prays for his ruin. The saying ‘“ Victory can be 
achieved by union” applies to all nations alike. Japan triumphed over 
Russia, because her people. were united in their loyalty to the king. ‘The 
Russian Government isat present tasting the fruits of its tyrannical conduct 
towards its subjects, and we can confidently predict a similar tate for all those 


Governments which exercise oppression upon the people. How can the king ~ 


and a handful of his officers resist myriads? Victory and happiness are the 
handmaids of union. Where a nation consists of individuals who are wrapped 


up in their own selfish thoughts and do not care for the sufferings of others, 


its rise becomes impossible. All honour to the Russians who have extorted their 
demands from the Tsar and curbed the pride of his officers. Will the Tsar 
and his official hierarchy ever dare in future to tyrannise over them? No. 
Mark reader! Itis only the might of the people that attains success in the 
long run, but this result can be achieved only by means of union and 
patriotism. : 


*6,. “It isa most significant circumstance in connection with the late 
Movement in Calcutta for Yiceroy that in no part of India was there convened 
raising a pérmanent memo- @ public meeting te raise a permanent memorial in 
rial in honour of lord his honour...........- Why was not thisthe case? In 
CME _, the case of some other Viceroys, notably Lord Ripon, 
D ajay eh — (9); 2060 public meetings were held where their virtues and 
+, Eng, cols, | #86, | vil te ea RR Or eR ear 
| the beneficent measures of their’: administrations 
were enumerated, eulogised and commended, and subscriptions raiséd for 
perpetuating their memory. In the case: of Lord Curzon’ it- is most: signi- 
ficant .that no -public meeting bas :been held anywhere.’: And-yet--a 
con 1868—4 | 


ieue..of friends. and admirers have. started a fund to raise a permanent 
memoria! in.-his honour! The subscriptions so far have mostly come 
from Europeans and Indian title-holders, Of. course, the promoters will 
es strain every nerve to make the subseriptions swell to large proportions befitting 
- the.greatness of the great Viceroy. The dumb-driven Princes and Chiefs will 
be eventually found to be the the most liberal subscribers—by compulsion 
from behind rather than from free-will and genuine appreciation. As to the 
; European merchants, of ‘course, it goes without saying that they were the 
greatest recipients of His Lordship’s favours. He gave them everything they 
wanted to push their selfish interests...:....... It would have been rank 
ingratitude on their part to have done nothing for their patron.” 


7. Some people at Calcutta are trying to raise a memorial to Lord Curzon, 
‘pthey: math With the swudeshi agitation in full force in India, 
ener eS saeye On -EEES. there is no need for a separate memorial to His Lord- 
ship. There is a danger that Lord Ripon’s regime may fade from public 
memory in India, but the autocratic rule of Lord Curzon, which resembles 
that of Aurangzeb, can never be forgotten. Lord Curzon tried his best to 
benefit his own countrymen and to perpetuate the servitude of the Indians. 
% This being so, there was no need to erect his statue on the maidan in 
s Caleutta: . But Anglo-Indian merchants are the, chief supporters of the move- 
3 ment to raise a memoria! to Lord Curzon, and it is natural that thev should desire 
a to express their gratitude to their benefactor in a suitable manner.. The Indians 
| have little sympathy with the movement, as the published figures of sub- 
4 scriptions show. A few Jaghirdars here and there have coutributed liberally 
| to the memorial, but the people as a whole have kept aloof. ‘This clearly shows 
in what small esteem Lord Curzon is held by the natives of India. 


8, ‘The sndden news of the serious illness of Lady Lamington and of 
the contemplated departure of His Excellency the 
Governor sent a thrill of sorrow through the length 
and breadth of this Presidency. The keenest anxiet 
was felt about the health of Her Excellency, and the 
eagerness with which the bulletin on Saturday morning was awaited can better 
be imagined than described. Numerous letters and telegrams of enquiry poured 
in upon the Governor, expressing the deepest sympathy with Ilis Excellency 
in his time of anxiety and distress. These marks of sympathy and affec- 
tion were the outcome of the high estimation in which Lord Lamington 
s is held, and the popularity which Her Excellency has won in her ail too short 
i stay in Bombay. ‘The Governor, by his suavity of manners, liberality of 
thought and action, and line omar we attitude towards the aspirations of 
educated Indians, has gained a place in the hearts and affections of the people, 
i enjoyed by few of his predecessors. [he re-assuring news received on Saturday 
morning that the operation had been successfully performed was received with 
intense satisfaction, We sincerely trust and pray, and it is the prayer of all in 
Bombay, that Her Ladyship may soon be restored to perfect health and strength, 
and a we may have the pleasure and the privilege of welcoming her back 
to India.”’ 


*9, ‘*Thanks to the satisfactory reports about the health of Lady Laming- 
“TERI Cogs ney ton, His Excellency the Governor has for the pre- 
gunn . (39), sent been enabled to keep his connection with Bom- 

Pee bay. The arnouncement is sufficiently cheering, and 

we dare say will be received with the utmost satisfaction throughout the 
Presidency. where His Lordship has already won golden opinions. It is generally 
admitted that, during the two years which have elapsed since he assumed the 
reins of government, Lord Lamington has acquitted himself creditably. The 
 ghief attribute which has distinguished his career hitherto as Governor is his 
’. open-mindedness. Those who have had opportunities of coming into close 


Lady Lamington’s illness. 
Oriental Reriew (12), Oth 
Dec. 


7. 
ee ee 


4 sontact with him admire him exceedingly for this trait which, it is superfluous 
to sag, is vastly needed in so official-ridden s country as Indi. Lord Laming- 
n hae not yet, been affected with the rabies of self-complacent infallibility 


— 
: 


the average Angl official. Hc does not think that the heaven- 


| is always in the ‘fight, and that the non-official of common 


avy 


‘ sue 
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elay knows nothing of his own countrymen, On the contrary, he recognises 
_ the axiom that a true knowledge of the sentiments, feelings and wants of a 
people is the fundamental requisite of statesmanship. The enlightened non- 


official Indian is bound, as a matter of course, to have this knowledge in an — 


infinitely vaster degree than the omnipotent white Brahmin, who arrogates to 
himself an omniscience which he does not possess. Lord Lamington’s mental 
attitude of open-mindedness, therefore, in the disposal of great administrative 
problems coming before him, is much to be admired and appreciated. He has 
shown himself to be competent and unprejudiced enough to hold the scales even ° 
between officials and non-officials and iudge of them with judicial impartiality 
and candour.,......... It is, therefore, the good fortune of Bombay that it is 
not to be deprived of the good offices of a Governor endowed with the attributes 
of Lord Lamington. Let us pray that Lady Lamington may be thoroughly 
convalescent and able to rejoin,her husband soon to the intense satisfaction of 
the people on whom sbe has made a most favourable impression by her 
simplicity, unaffected courtesy and sincere sympathy.” 


10. ‘ Weare glad to learn that His Excellency Lord Lamington has 
Retishhelion expremed. at indefinitely postponed his intention of proceeding to 
the postponement of Lord England. He has been only two years in this Presi- 
Lamington’s departure for dency and cannot be said to have made any mark as yet 


~~ ,, 7... = the administration. He is, however,-said to be a 
Kal “194 ' ra +f . .? sober and level-headed administrator, and his moderat- 


ing influence is often brought to bear on the extreme 
measures of his over-enthusiastic subordinates. We wish he were a little more 
assertive and kept himself more in touch with progressive public opinion. Now 
that His Excellency has passed the initial stage of mastering the details of ad- 
ministration, we would like to have him among us to give some positive proofs of 
higher statesmanship and administrative capacity. If His Excellency is a man 
of broad sympathies and strong decision, as he is reported to be, we wish he 
would soon chalk out an independent line of action for himself and initiate 
measures of popular beneficence, especially because the overshadowing influence 
of Lord Curzon is no longer present to check provincial action.” [The Kd 
writes:—The English are no doubt a very astute people in most. respects, 
but in one respect they are extremely credulous and gullible. They deceive 
the natives in many ways, but in one way tliey are themselves completely 
deceived by the natives. They are fond of flattery and set high value upon 
demonstrations in their honour. For example, they are taken*in by bunting 
and shouts of hurrahs raised in their honor and also by hollow messages of 
sympathy. This is the foible of must Europeans, A favourite device of 
natives, who wish to gain the favour of Europeans, is to offer prayers 
for the recovery of their European patrons and to send telegrams to the 
English dailies about the same. ‘bis device is now being resorted to in 
respect of Lady Lamington’s illness, . How can the prayers of these servile and 
crafty people be of any avail? But love of flattery blinds Englishmen to 
such considerations. | 


11, A correspondent writes to the Sutya Shodhak:—Lord Lamington is 
ia es shortly expected to visit Ratnagiri, and it is of vital 
Ratnagiri and Wks ‘tatancable importance that the address proposed to be presented to 
condition of the rayats of His Excellency should contain a reference to the miser- 
the district. able condition to which the rayats of this district have 
Satya Shodhak (153), 3rd heen reduced owing to the failure of crops this year. 
taal The outturn of crops in many places is so meagre that 
nothing short of remission of the land revenue will save the rayats from starva- 
tion. We do not know whether the question of granting remissions has so far 
engaged the attention of Government, but as no steps have yet been taken in 
this direction, it seems doubtful whether anything will be done at all. Since 
His Excellency is going to visit the district, it will not be out of : place to lay 
the rayats’ case before him for sympathetic consideration. Just now there is no 
general cry of distress, but there can be no two opinions that this is just the 
time when the rayats find themselves in a critical position as regards the pay- 
ment of land revenue. It is customary with the authorities to evade ‘the grant 
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hissions on some flimsy pretext or other, but if they take into:account the. 
foumsteances of the last four or five years; they would feel convinced that this 
‘Rot the time ‘to ignore light-heartedly the prayer of the rayats for remission of 
land revenue. It is pretty well known that the frequent-visitations of locusts 
and famine during recent years have rendered the agriculturists utterly destitute. 


~ 1°32. Loyalty of the people and the power of the army are the two pillars 
Y Ales . of the stability of a ruler’s sway. In Russia both 
| pritis these pillars are tottering at present, but in India they 
India so far as it dependson re yet firm. Owing to the advent of the Prince of 
the loyalty of the people and : , 
the niremgth of the army. Wales among us, the loyalty of the people is being 
Kall (121), 8th Dee. put to the test every day, and in a few places the 
ple are anxious to make extravagant demonstra- 
tions of it. For instance, in the address presented by a few Punjabi ladies 
to the Princes of Wales we come across* the statement that they are. 
proud to be the mothers and wives of Punjabi sepoys in the British Indian 
army. Now, the position of these sepoys is far from enviable. They draw 
considerably less pay than British soldiers, They are ill housed, being 
acdommodated in wretched huts. Their prospects of promotion are verv 
meagre. Their food is much inferior to that of their British comrades. In 
a word, their lot practically resembles that of slaves, and no women 
should feel proud of being the mothers and wives of such slaves. But 
the Punjabi ladies say so! In another case, a Native Chief, in the 
exuberance of his loyalty, stated that his house had been loyal to the British 
Government from the very first. Now, we cannot but think that the Chief’s 
family is a family of liars, The British did not, a century or a century and a 
half ago, occupy that position of political supremacy in the country as they 
do at the present day. It does not, therefore, seem likely that the Chief’s 
predecessors were as loyal to the British Government as he is to-day. If 
they were, they must be said to have been traitors to their country, and it is 
an unpleasant admission for a Chief to make that his predecessors were traitors 
to their country. But he was apparently led into making it by the extra- 
'-yvagance of his loyalty. As regards the power of the army upon which the 
stability of a ruler’s sway depends, we find a great contrast between the state 
of things in Russia and in this country. There the troops are rising against 
the Tsar, and it has become necessary to disarm them, In India, the native 
sepoys in the army are ready to use their weapons against their own country- 
men. Mr, Fuller has accordingly brought Gurkha sepoys to Barisal to suppress 
the swadeshi agitation there. ‘'he Gurkhas were, however, speoially selected 
for the purpose because they are devoid of a national or patriotic sentiment. 
They resemble the Cossacks of the Russian army. So long as Government can 
count upon the services of such mercenaries as the Gurkhas, the other pillar 
of the stability of our rulers’ sway must be declared to be sound and firm 
also. ° 


13... ‘The so-called boons which we are said to enjoy under the British 
regime are education, impartial administration of 

An estimate valuc of the justice, tranquillity, facilities for travelling, the Post, 

ap pd ed poopie the Telegraph and liberty of speech. But none of 
Parikshak (145), 7th Dec. these are of any special importance to us. We are 

Re oie ee really in the position of beasts of burden, and Govern- 
ment treat us merely as such, The education we receive in schools and 
colleges is not of much intrinsic value, as it does not enable us to produce 
literary works or to render real service to our country. ‘The administration of 
justice is very costly:and a the vice of litigation among the people. 

If we could re-establish the old system of village Panchayats, we would 
obtain equally impartial justice at a nominal cost. As regards the boon of 
tranquillity, it may be said that there is now as perfect peace in the country as 
our rulers could wish. There are no riots and disturbances, and one of the 
principal blessings following in the wake of peace, namely, commercial prosperity, 

_ is uninterruptedly enjoyed not by us, but by . foreigners. As regards facilities 

_ forrinter unication, it may be asked whether our ancestors enjoyed the 
game in an equal-degree with: ourselves, Railway travelling has become so 
* -gheap that even-a butler can travel in the same compartment with a native 


* Stability of British role in 


dd. 


gentleman. But.so far.as. pecuniary profit is concerned, it is the Europeans. 
who are principally benefited by railways, because they are the proprietors | 


thereof.. The posts of Guards and Drivers are. also bestowed upon Kuropeans and 
Eurasians, while: the:sons of the soil are employed only as porters or in a 
similar menial capacity. Up till lately we were under the delusion that tlie 
Post and the Telegraph were real blessings conferred by Government upon 
the people. But certain recent incidents completely disillusioned us. The 
other day we adversely criticised in these columns a circular issued by Lieuten- 
ant Burke, Administrator of the Sangli State. A gentleman, who happened 
to read it, thought it advisable to telegraph our comments to the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, of Calcutta. The Telegraph Master accepted the message and gave 
the usual receipt, but after 24 hours he informed the sender that his telegram 
had been withheld on the ground that it contained objectionable matter. Is 
it not arbitrary and even foolish to suppress a telegram, the contents of which 
have already appeared in a newspaper? If the message was of an objectionable 
character, why was it not refused at the time it was tendered for transmission ? 
We never thought that there would be. such anarchy under the British rule. 
Who can say that our letters sent by post may not some day meet with a similar 
fate? We hear that letters addressed to the late Mr, Justice Ranade were at 
one time first opened by some official and then delivered to him, As regards 
liberty of speech, there is no‘doubt that we enjoy it under the British Govern- 
ment, but by extending this boon to us Government are themselves benefited 
a great deal as they are able to read our thoughts most clearly. No army of 
detectives could have furnished them with the information which they are able 
to obtain by giving us liberty of speech. It is, therefore, reprehensible that 
Government, after being guilty of acts likely to spread discontent among 
the people, should charge their critics with the offeuce of sedition. The Hindus 
are content with little, and still they are harshly governed by the authorities. 
The people should, therefore, learn to rely on their own exertions. They should 
co-operate in the swadesht movement, which is indeed the basis of Home Rule 
for India. 


14, The now notorious Lieut.-Governor of Eastern Bengal, it is announced 
will shortly proceed to Calcutta and see the new 
_ Partition troubles in Viceroy. If this visit is intended for the purpose of 
Mastern Bengal and com- devising a scheme for a_ better government of the 
ments on the attitude of the a ee 
OST PRET eer e new province by abolishing the reign of terror 
Mahratta (10), Srd Dee. introduced therein by Mr. Fuller, the new Viceroy 
is sure to earn the good opinion and gratitude of 
the people of the new province. The Lieut.-Governor as well as his subordi-. 
nates seem to have gone mad and are doing their best to harass the innocent 
people under their charge under the hollow pretext of preventing a breach 
of the public peace. The accounts of the reign of terror inaugurated by these 
officers at Barisal and other places, the prosecution and brutal punishment of 
the students and the letting loose of the Gurkhas on peaceful and law-abiding 
subjects, all these indicate a foolish determination on the part of the authorities 
to use force, brutal force, if necessary, to suppress the swadeshi movement in 
Bengal. Under the circumstances, our contemporary of the Bengalee has 
justly appealed to Lord Minto, now that he is fairly installed in his high office, 
‘to rescue the administration of the new province from the degrading stigma 
of a government of force and repression, utterly inconsistent with the traditions 
which we have been hitherto accustomed to associate with British rule in 
India,’ and we earnestly hope that the appeal will receive the attention it 
deserves from His Lordship. ‘The folly of suppressing by brutal violence the 
will of the people is now too patent not to be perceived by a Viceroy who 
comes fresh from the free political atmosphere of England, ‘he partition 
of Bengal may or may not be cancelled. But to suppress the cries of ‘ Bande 
Mataram’ or to erase these words written on the walls by letting loose 
upon the people the Gurkhas is a disgrace to a civilised Government.” 
The paper here quotes a few instances of alleged persecution of the people by 
the Gurkhas and proceeds :—“ Surely there is a limit to human endurance, and 
it would be no wonder if, in the absence of peers measures to put down the 
official high-handedness and tyranny, Barisal becomes deserted within a short 
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‘It is needless to say that the whole of India sympathises with the 
victims of official tyranny in Eastern’ Bengal. And if public peace be 
ot restored to this new hee within a‘ short time by withdrawing the - 
Gurkhas and revoking the illegal orders and circulars issued by Mr, Fuller and 
his lieutenants, the whole country will have to consider what steps should be - 
taken to put a stop to the deplorable reign of terror in Bengal. We, therefore, 
again request Lord Minto to pay early attention to the subject and to put a stop 
to. the measures of repression, inaugurated by Fuller & Co. in the new 
provinge.”” +. 
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15. More than three months have passed since the partition of Bengal 

20 a eee set the swadeshi ball a-rolling, and during the whole 
D = ie a (39), 3rd neriod every day that has passed has added to the 

ie volume and strength of the agitation. At almost all 
the big centres of population the idea of favouring the indigenous industries 
has taken firm root and promises to grow into a big and stately tree...,.. ae 
While the outlook for the movement is so far reassuring the conduct of the 
officials, especially those of Eastern Bengal, is, in our own opinion, amazingly 
short-sighted. If what we read in the Bengal papers is to be implicitly 
believed, there is an actual reign of terror in Barisal, and in other parts too of 
both the provinces officials seem to have lost all common sense. A regiment 
of Gurkhas is posted in Barisal, and prosecutions connected with the sroadeshi 
agitation are numerous. Students have been visited with threats of all kinds, 
the innocent cry of Bande Mataram is taken to be an incitement to riot or 
sedition. It is possible that youthful enthusiasm may have been guilty of some 
excesses, and that persons seized with the ennobling spirit of the new consciousness © 
may perhaps have transgressed the rules of toleration. But it is just at a 
juncture that long-headed statemanship is required at the helm of affairs. 
The common Anglo-Indian notion that firmness in dealing with such manifest- 
ations will effectually nip the miscief in the bud is fallacious, Firmness with- 
out tact and sympathy is likely to lead to deplorable results. The very founda- 
tion of British rule in India rests upon popular acquiescence, and when a 
whole province is set a-blaze by an inefficient ruler like Lord Curzon, the means 
to be adopted should be pacific. Contemporary history ought to suffice to teach 
Anglo-Indian bureaucrats that force is not a panacea for all evils in the body 
politic,........ As loyal citizens, not in the fray, we deem it our duty to raise our 
voice aloud in condemning the fanatic conduct of the satrap of East Bengal and 
his subordinates, who have not scrupled to adopt exploded Russian methods 
for repressing popular agitation. It is ten to one that such methods will 
supply fresh fuel to the burning spirit that lies beneath the agitation, and that 
instead of extinguishing the conflagration, it may cause it to spread far and 
wide. The suppression of telegrams and authentic news will only encourage 
wild and exaggerated rumours. If in any quarter the idea is entertained that 
such measures will stop the spread of the swadeshi movement, it is ground- 
less, No sane Indian is going to give upthe movement. In the best and 
most abiding interests of our dear mother-land we will nourish the infant 
till it reaches the robustness of manhood.”’ 


1¢. Mr. Fuller is endeavouring to rule Eastern Bengal by Moghlai 
methods. He professes sympathy with the move- 

Rene 6a Sekonda ment for encouraging native industries, but asserts 
10th Dee, ’ that the people must submit to the measures of 
Government. We beg to join issue with this 

contention. Is it just to ask the people to bow slavishly to a mandate by 
which Government rob them of their rights and ‘destroy their unity? Mr, 
Fuller appears to have lost his equanimity to such an extent that he called the 
leading citizens of Barisal in his presence and threatened them that if the 
continued to be obdurate, he would push them back to the days of Shaishte- 
khan. We wish His Honour would give effect to this threat, for although the 
subjects in those days lived under a tyrannical regime, they were perfectly 
independent and were at liberty to use arms. Shaistekhan was the uncle of 
‘Aurangzebe and the Nawab of Dacca. He ruled the people with a rod of iron, 


‘s with the result that he was the last Nawab of Bengal, and the Moghul authority 


inthe province ceased to exist after him. : We do not think the Bengalis 
% ‘f A * | . — 


19. 


would in the least be displeased at the restoration—if that could be possible —of:- 
Shaishtekhan’s regime, Even foolish Nawabs are remembered to this day, because © 
they often acted generously towards the people, They did not insult popular | 
leaders and wisely tried to maintain unity between Hindus and Mubammadans. 

They never resorted to force in order to subdue the people into acquiescdnce ia - 
their unjust acts. Nawab Fullerjung Bahadur, however, has quartered the 

Gurkhas upon the population of Barisal and is carrying on a reign of terror 


there. We do not think that the misgovernment now prevailing in Bengal had 
ever existed even in the time of Shaistekhan. As all these troubles are due to 


the high-handedness of Mr, Fuller and of Sir Andrew Fraser, it is desirable to — 


transfer them elsewhere and appoint in their place rulers of a calmer and more 
sedate temperament. ‘The policy of interfering with constitutional agitation 
which has been initiated by these two provincial satraps should also be forthwith 
abandoned. [In ifs issue of 10th December the paper writes in its English 
columns :—‘ The accounts which have appeared in the Bengalee press show that 
a reign of terror prevails in Barisal.......... Ihe reason given for quartering 
the Gurkhas upon the population of Barisal is that ‘ assaults on Europeans were 
becoming frequent.’ ‘The Bengalee has proved to the hilt how this statement is 
a gross exaggeration and misrepresentation, From what has appeared in the 
Bengalee it appears that the Gurkhas have been conducting themselves in a man- 
ner which reminds us of the doings of certain soldiers in Poona and Bombay in 
the earlier outbreaks of plague. ‘The Bengalee’s charges against the Gurkhas 
are quite explicit and publicly made, and it is difficult to see how any respon- 
sible administration can ignore them with safety. They require prompt and 
thorough investigation in the interests of the public, and render it incumbent 
upon the Government to withdraw the Gurkhas from Barisal. One is painfully 
surprised to find that measures which might be expected in Russia should find 
the least favour with any British administrator in India,’ | 


17. ‘the inhabitants of Barisal have fared so badly at the handsof the 
eS ae Gurkhas stationed there for the purpose of preserving 
nes eee (41), oth the public peace that being unable to bear further 
harassment they have petitioned the Viceroy for remov- 
ing the Gurkhas from the town. The petitioners have a firm belief inthe con- 
siderateness and independent judgment of the Viceroy and are perfectly sure 
that His Lordship will not uphold the mistaken acts of his subordinates simply 
to avoid displeasing them. We are unableto conceive ‘the reasons that led 
the Lieut.-Governor of Eastern Bengal to call in the Gurxhas to Barisal, 
but whatever these may be, there is not the shadow of a doubt that instead of 
preserving the peace His Honour has seriously disturbed it by summoning the 
Gurkhas to the town. Nobody can call His Honour to account for his re- 
prehensible conduct except the Viceroy, and if he does so, there is every reason to 
believe that his action would have a most salutary effect. Lord Minto’s action 
upon the representation of the inhabitants of Barisal is anxiously awaited. 


18, The Gujardts in its vernacular columns reproduces from the Bharat 
oa . Mitra of the 25th November an imaginary letter in 
COR tear Urdu written from Heaven by Shaistekhan, Nawab 
of Bengal, to Mr. Fuller. The substance of the letter is as follows :—I cannot 
adequately thank you for reviving the memory of my old rule, which was then 
so much disliked that I hardly thought it would ever be brought into being again. 
In truth I am heartily ashamed of all that I did during my regime. The way 
in which I maltreated the subjects under my charze brought about the down- 
fall of the Moghul Empire, For the last two hundred years I have been eare- 
fully watching the course of events in India, and I am convinced that there 
is no room for Nawabi rule to flourish once more in the country. I have been, 
therefore, greatly amused to hear that you have threatened the Hindus 
with a tyrannical form of government such as prevailed in my time. I am 
afraid your acquaintance with Indian. history must be of the slightest, inasmuch 
as the Bengalis endure greater oppression at the hands of Englishmen than 


thay did at those of the Moghuls. And really you would not like to recall 


my times. Because it was then that your countrymen having first come 
to India for trade began to direct their energies towards the establishment 


‘ 


of their sway in the country, We were compelled at the time to drive you away | 
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‘ififlieted upon-you'was® sufficient to make!you held off for fifty. 
It} is natural for-aconquering nation fo assume that its predecessors 
sdespiotic ‘power, ut léf me:here:note for your. edification one historical 
In my. titie’l-ordeted'tice. to be-sold'at the rate of 8 maunds per rupee. 
catihot-do this, because wherever the British flag is unfurled, food becomes 
dear 0} tothe sélfish: commercial instincts of the rulers, You are oppressing 
the: is With a vengeance; whereas I at any rate gave them cheap food 

fallowed'them to use arms, If I: levied the jazia upon the people, you 
have your land tax and your salt tax which are none the less odious and 
unbeatable. Despite all my harsh measures I had on several occasions 
fied the wishes of my people. But you have let loose the Gurkhas 
upon the population 'of Barisal, prohibited the singing of Bande Mataram and 
still you look upon your rule as superior to that of the Nawabs. The Bengalis 
soigréatly loved the: Moghul Emperors that on the occasion of the death of 
one of them, the Hindus- wanted to take his body for cremation and the 
Musalmans for burial. It is not possible for you to revive those times, 
inasmuch as you rule the country by dividing the Hindus and the 
Muhammadans. In fine I give you a friendly warning against the introduction 
of my rule in Bengal, I always looked upon you as a quarrelsome and faith- 
less people and I find that after the lapse of a century and a half you have not 
been able to make friends with your subjects by doing good deeds. 
Although you have become masters of the country, the people do not put any 
faith in:you. Your late Queen-Empress Victoria had won the hearts of her 
subjects by her just rule. We have suffered, I admit, for our oppression and 
misrule, It is now for you to show that you are a humane and a God-fearing 
nation ; that you have come to this country to protect the people and raise 
them from their fallen condition. Remember that after a short span of life 
on earth, all have to come to these higher regions where we live. None is 
immortal, but one’s good or bad deeds are always remembered by posterity, 
Do not molest the Bengalis, but treat themin such a way that they might 
cherish your memory after your departure from India. 
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19. The Bengal ss of the Indu Prakdsh writes :—“ It is now 

| generally believed here that it was owing to instruc- 
D x, toe. ro (48), 5th tions and advice from high quarters that the Lieut.- 

ovis Governor of Eastern Bengal and Assam has been 
trying to suppress the swadesht movement by acts of high-handedness of which 
your readers have been kept informed by your excellent daily telegrams from 
Caleutta. Lord Curzon could not but have been extremely anxious that 
on his arrival in England he might not be taken to task for the serious 
boycott of Manchester cloth and Liverpool salt in Bengal. So it is said 
he invited Sir Andrew Fraser and Mr, Fuller to a conference at Agra 
before his departure for England. It was immediately after his return 
from this conference at Agra that Mr. Fuller set himself to the task of 
putting down swadeshism by force. ‘his is the chronological sequence of 
events, If the inference to be drawn from it, namely, that the repressive 
ndlicy of Mr. Fuller is tie outcome of a parting Curzonian injunction, 
then indeed it is doubtful whether redress would come at the hands of Lord 
Minto. His Lordship bas avowed profound respect for Lord Curzon’s admini- 
stration of India, and we think that it is too much to expect that he will 
deliberately go out of his way to put an end to the measures adopted by 
My, Fuller, although there is no denying the fact that these are entirely un- 
British and positively harmful. Let us hope, however, that Lord Minto’s 
statesmanship will triumph over any predetermination he might have formed 
not to interfere with anything his predecessor had done.” 


20. “Weare glad that the leaders in Bengal are taking time by the 


forelock, and the idea of a National University is fast 

to leading Congress- *OPSI0CK, ane | “ 7 tae 
iki: dials . pn avo gaining definite shape. A provisional Committee to 
ablio prepeehy with the formulate a scheme was appointed ata public meeting 
<r al present and funds io the tune of 26 lakhs have already been 
‘Mahvétta (10); 8rd Dec, romised: The provisional Committee is collecting 
2 Sayers 13% e » | oe Sstniesia; and it seems they will soon be able to put 
workable scheme in operation by starting a Technical College........., ‘The 
tees ‘ | | 
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21 
Bengal leaders have launched on a new phase of political work, and the eyes of 
all India are turned towards them. If they manfully stick to the bold line of 
action adopted by them, other provinces in India, we are ‘sure, will not only 
help them, but follow in their footsteps. Bombay is considerably lagging 
behind at this critical time, but now that the Royal visit is over and the 
amiable people of Bombay have leisure to attend to their country’s interest, we 


earnestly hope that they will begin to show greater vitality and public spirif. 
Bombay is essentially a commercial and industrial city, and it is indeed a shame 


that her leading men should be sleeping while the whole country is in a’ 


ferment over the swadesht movement. They may pride themselves on their 
shrewdness and moderation, but they forget that too much moderation is a 
fault verging on sin when the interests of the whole country are at stake. 
Statistics may be good food for philosophers and cool calculators, but they are 
quite out of place when questions affecting the whole future of a nation are 
in the balance. When the spirit of bureaucracy is running rampant in Bengal 
and even Madras has thought fit to express sympathy with the persecuted 
Bengalis, it is an absolute duty of our friends in Bombay to abandon their apathy 
and hold a public meeting to enter an emphatic protest against the high- 
handed measures that are being enforced in Bengal. The much-vaunted unity 
of sentiment brought about by the National Congress would be a myth 
if Congressmen in Bombay cannot rea.ly sympathise with their persecuted 
brethren in Bengal.”’ : 
21. ‘A new school of political agitation is arising in India. The National 
Congress, once understood to represent the van-guard 
The Indian National Von- of political progress, is considered by the more for- 
sags and the swadesht move- ward party to be much too timid and behind the 
Indian Spectator (6), 2nd times. Mr. Lajput Rai has come back from the West 
Din with the conviction that the time has come for * more 
vigorous measures and for a substantial change in 
the methods of our agitation.” - Every province is asked to follow the 
example of Bengal in ventilating its grievances. Thie boycott of English 
goods is said to be the most effective way of ‘bringing the Govern- 
ment to its senses.’ It seems that if we cannot dispense with foreign goods, 
we may import them from China and Japan first, and from Germany, Franoe 
or the United States next. Mr. Lajput Rai recommends that the actual 
deliberative work of the National Congress may be done by a conference of 
not more than a hundred—a number, by the way, which was considered by some 
as insufficient to manage the affairs of a single University—and that the 
opening day should be reserved for a popular demonstration, to which must 
be attracted ‘no less than a hundred thousand persons from all parts of India.’ 
Benares is asked to set the example; perhaps Benares may ask Lahore to 
do so, as it is not an easy thing to bring tozether a hundred thousand 
persons from all parts of ‘India for the sake of a political ‘demonstration,’ 
‘The work of guiding the Congress all the year round is to be entrusted to a 
committee of 20 or 30, who, it is generously agreed, may meet at Bombay, 
‘if Sir Pherozeshah Mehta cannot spare time to attend the sittings at a central 
place ’—a transparent joke, for it may be presumed that those who would 
carry on more vigorously the ‘struggle for freedom’ in government are not 
likely to be too accommodating in the Congress, The forward school in Bengal 
also considers Bombay to be backward........... A Bombay contemporary is 
understood to represent the views of the moderate school. He is in favour of 
the swadeshs movement, properly so called, but had the indiscretion to write 
against the boyvott of foreign goods, . He was severely belaboured by a brother 
of the forward school the other day for this offence. Whither things are 
tending is more than our old and dim-sighted eyes can discern. Mr. Fuiler 
geems to think that the game of bringing ‘ Government to its senses’ is to be 
played at least by two. Our humble petition to the Congress is that before 
it resorts to vigorous measures it may collect sufficient funds to defray the 
cost of aspecial police which may have to be employed where it meets, 
lest the burden should fall on innocent citizens, What are the vigorous 
measures for? It seems they are required to carry on ‘our struggle for 
freedom.’ Freedom from what? Elsewhere will be found. the ‘full text: 
of the ‘Magna Charta’ granted by: the Tsar to his pedple,” The ‘struggle 
con 166&—6 
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Yor thé concessions thereifi granted may well be said to have been a 


truggle for freedom, We have all that freedom already; we got it before 
@ asked for it. We may carry on a struggle for a few appointments, and we 


may urge Many an: administrative reform, for in no country can the admini- 
‘gttation be so perfect at any time that it does not stand in need of reform from 


time to time. But we do not understand what a struggle for ‘freedoin’ may 
mean, if the word is used in the sense it ordinarily bears in political history, 
unless we mean freedom from British control, if not Lritish rule. We want 
freedom from poverty, from ignorance, from disease, and from many other 
evils, but such freedom is not obtained by’ vigorous- agitation. It rather 
comes from instruction and enlightenment. Whatever other ‘ vigorous 
measures’ may be adopted to ‘teach the Government a lesson,’ whenever it 
is wanted, the boycott of foreign goods cannot be one of them, forif sucha 
movement can at all succeed, it will take a more or less permanent hold upon 
the country. People will not one day boycott foreign goods and the next 
day patronise them, and again boycott them, at the dictation of a committee 
of twenty sitting at Bombay or Léhore, according as this concession is 
withheld or that is granted. Commercial and industrial prosperity requires 
continuity of custom. It is said that in China there are trade-guilds powerful 
enough to control all commercial operations within their respective provinces, 
We do not know how far that statement is true: here we have no guilds with 
such influence. Here the swades/i movement depends almost entirely upon 
the will of the purchasers. They may once for all adopt a definite line of 
policy: they will not make their custom dependent upon the result of the 
negotiations between the Congress and the Government on each reform that 
may be put forward from time to time.”’ 


22.. During the last few years we have pointed out the changes that 
: i had become necessary in the methods of the Congress 
vias elects s atenaaeans agitation. It has by this time become clear that the 
Congress cannot hope to achieve what it is intended to achieve unless it makes 
up its mind to adopt stronger measures than it is at present used to, The 
sympathy of the official class towards the demands of the Congress has been 
steadily on the decline during the Viceroyalties of Lords Dufferin, Lansdowne 
and Elgin, and in Lord Curzon’s time even that stronghold of Congress aspi- 
rations, the Queen’s Proclamation, was assailed. ‘The attitude of the authorities 
towards the Congress has become more and more hostile, and they hope to resist 
its demands by pursuing a policy of arrogance, high-handedness and indifference. 
Under these circumstances it is idle to hope that the champions of the popular 
cause will gain their point by pursuiug a policy of mild supplication. 
Mr. Hume, the father of the Congress, discerned this two years ago and raised his 
warning voice that the Congress workers had better change their tactics. But 
his advice went unheeded, and the Congress went on moving in the old grooves. 
Even the programme of the Benares Congress Committee shows that the old 
worn-out subjects will be discussed in the old way, and that no place will 
be found in the deliberations of the Congress for such topics of burning 
public interest as the boycott agitation, the swadesht movement, the scheme 
of a National University, &c, The experience of our Congress delegates in 
England has made it clear that we shall not succeed in obtaining a redress 
of our itical grievances so long as we rely on mere petitions and 
memorials. It rests with the people themselves to win their batile. We 
are our Own saviours, and our salvation cannot come from outside. Unless 
the people show a genuine desire for political rights and agitate earnestly 
to obtuin them, they can never get them. We hope that under the guidance 
of Professor Gokhale, the Benares Congress will come to a satisfactory 
} ay mic on this point and adapt its activity to the changed circumstances of 

times, 


23. Love of country and love of religion are the two main forces that 

‘ | serve to produce national unity ina people, The latter 

_Exhoriation tothe people sentiment underlay the Mutiny of 1857, but the revolt 

of India ¢o support the #04- came to nothii because the people were not’ capable 

a. hart (161), tth Deo, at the ‘time of rising to the height of the occasion. 

Re it -. Moreover, the discontent in the land was not so general 
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and widespread then as it is at the present day.. Only a few Native Chiefs and 
certain members of the Indian aristocracy whose possessions or annuities were 
confiscated by Government were among the malcontents. In other words, the 
danger was not felt to be national, as it affected only a limited number of 
individuals, who had a grievance against the administration of Lord Dalhousie, 
But now the situation is far more serious. There is no class of the population, 
who have any reason to entertain feelings of love towards the British Govern- 
ment or to expect happiness from it. On the contrary, there is a general 
belief among the people that their lot is gradually growing worse and 
worse under British rule and that there is no hope of their ever rising 
from their fallen state. In other words, the discontent pervades tle entire 
nation and has materially paved the way to bring about national unity. 
The only element wanting to perfect such unity was the sentiment of patriot- 
ism, and this has been supplied by the present swadesht movement. The 
Native Press is preparing the minds of the people and teaching them that the 
swadesht agitation is a panacea for the intolerable oppression practised upon 
them by the bureaucracy. One main cause of the discontent among the people is 
their deep and chronic poverty. They do not want political concessions go 
much as they want food to stay the pangs of hunger, ‘The policy of the 
British aims at depriving us of our means of subsistence, and the people are 
thoroughly justified in meting out condign punishment to those who take away 
their means of livelihood. From this point of view the swadeshi movement is 
not at all unlawful. It will be instrumental in restoring to us our lost glory. 
It is, therefore, our duty to support it strenuously despite tiie threats of our 
rulers, 


24. European officials often profess sympathy with any movement started 
with the object of developing indigenous industries, 
but declare that they disapprove of the mode in which 
the movement may be carried on by its originators, We should like to know 


Modarriita (1357), 4th Dec, 


what mode of conducting the swadesht movement would meet with the approval 


of Europeans. One of the recognised modes of pushing forward any move- 
ment is to hold public meetings in connection with it and to enlist public 
sympathy on its behalf by pointing out to the people the advantages to be derived 
from supporting it. This is what the supporters of the swadeshi movement are 
doing. ‘They have naturally declared a boycott against foreign goods, the 
importation of which prevents the growth of indigenous industries. This is 
the only effective remedy that the Indians can adopt to encourage indigenous 
industries, and European officials who generally profess sympathy with any 
movement for fostering native industries have really no reason to be dissatisfied 
with the boycott of foreign goods. But asa matter of fact they threaten the 
supporters of the swadesht movement with their ‘severest displeasure. ‘They 
seem bent upon suppressing the movement at any cost and resort to all sorts 
of unjust measures to obtain their object. Mr, Fuller is a type of such officials, 
and it is time that Lord Minto firmly put his foot down upon their high- 
handed doings. 


25. Foreign domination never conduces to the welfare of a subject 
community. ‘The foreigner’s yoke, though made of 
Parikshak (145), 7th Dec, gold or silver, is felf to’ be a yoke after all, Our 
British rulers have administered thrashings to us. 
Lord Curzon. has flayed us and the autocratic Fuller is about to crush 
our bones. How can we then be enamoured of foreign rule? How 
can we be expected to desist from the swadeshi agitation? We do want 
autonomy and we are struggling to acquire it and we shall never rest 
till we gain our object. The Indians are the most patient, peace-loving and law- 
abiding people on earth. ‘The boycott movement which they are now carrying 
on is thoroughly lawful. The weapon of boycott, which they have now taken 
up, is formidable. Noone can deprive them of it, and when it is success- 
fully employed, Government will be compelled to admit that we are fit for self- 
government. But, in the meantime, isit not a cruel irony of fate that the 
‘British,- who ‘pride themselves upon their love of freedom, should bear sway 
over thirty crores of slaves? . | 
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2 26) alr India will give the Honourable Mr, Gopal Krishna Gokhale a 
Dodds ‘most spontaneous and grateful welcome on his return 


2 The Honourable Mr. from England.........._ It would occupy much space 
— wiesion in Eng- to recount all that Mr. Gokhale did during his very 
Oriental Review (12), 6th Short sojourn in Great Britain. It is sufficient to say 
Dec. that busy and self-sacrificing as his public life has 
always been, he never had a more busy time and 
he never sacrificed himself more or to greater advantage than in the work he 
did as our delegate before the British people. very day, at times more 
than once or twice in the day, he addressed public meetings with 
indefatigable zeal, with «earnest eloquence, and with a knowledge that 
commanded the respect and admiration of those who heard him. It was 
no light task to address such audiences as those that were gathered around 
him in London and Liverpool, in Manchester and Bradford, in Birmingham 
and Glasgow, It was no little honour to be the recipient of flattering compii- 
ments from the New Reform Club, the Political Committee of the National 
Liberal Club, the Cambridge Union Society and the London Indian Sogiety. 
Those of us who have followed the Honourable Member’s movements in England 
cannot fail to_thank him from our inmost hearts for all the good work he has 
accomplished i in two short months......... We hope that Mr. Gokhale will have 
an occasion in Bombay to tell us how he was heard and what scope there is 
for informing the public of Britain of our views and wishes, our fears and 
hopes and aspirations,’’ 


*27. ‘‘ It is clear that during his short stay in England the Honourable 
Mr. Gokhale has done what he possibly could to 
rouse the interest of the British public in Indian 
questions, Ue has placed before them his views on 
some of the pressing Indian problems in a lucid, eloquent and courageous 
manner.......... Lala Lajpat Rai is not very hopeful of awakening the British 
public to a sense of their duty to India in the midst of all-absorbing questions 
of home politics. It would be interesting to know and compare the Honourable 
‘Mr. Gokhale’s views with those of Lala Lajpat Rai in regard to the question 
of carrying on agitation in England on Congress lines. There is a feeling 
in some quarters that if the representatives from different provinces could 


+ Gujarati (24), 10th Dec., 
Eng. cols. 


have gone in a body to England in the name and on behalf of the Congress, 


the effect would have been still greater, But the Indian deputation, as 
such, never went,.......... Mr. Gokhale’s stay in England at this time has been 
particularly useful in one direction. All over the country the swadeshi move- 
ment has been agitating the mind of the people here, Attempts had been 
made to misrepresent the situation. Lord Curzon’s post-prandial speeches and 
laudatory addresses were sent over to England with a view to mislead the 
English public about the real state of things in India, and we believe that 
Mr. Gokhale’s timely presence in England has somewhat neutralized the effect 
-of such questionable tactics.” 


28. “ Weare not very much surprised at the incapacity of the Bombay 
Times to understand the writings in the Native Press, 
_ Comments on the critique as evidenced by its comments on the humorous skit 
in the Times of India on ® On Lord Curzon which appeared in the vernacular 
recent article in the Gujarati. po pias : 
Mahrdtta (10), 3rd Dec, Columns of the Gujardté a fortnight ago. To con- 
“Kesari (128), 5th Dec. strue such a writing seriously betrays an utter want 
of appreciation of the humorous element in the same. 
‘We do not think that the writer in the Times would have ventured to construe 
in the same way a similar paragraph ina London paper. But the Times of 
India perhaps thinks that the natives of this. country have no right to criticise 
the acts of the bureaucracy or its head in a spirit of sarcastic humour, 
and that it is nothing less than sedition to speak of Viceroys and Governors 
except ina tone of absolute submission. The Times has naively asked the 
‘question how far writing of this sort is consistent with the law of the land, 


‘and whether it would not tend to create an inimical feeling against Gov- 


mment. But we assure the Zimes that unless the Penal Code is amended 
ice more, there is no chance of such. writings coming under its provisions. 
xs humorous and sarcastic article does and will contain statements which may 


25 


not be strictly or logically true, much in the same way as the detailed features 
of a comic picture in the Punch are not expected to accurately represent the 
personal appearance of the object portrayed, But our enraged contemporary 
is strongly under the impression that it is highly profane for a native to speak 
of Lord Qurzon, the ideal Viceroy of the Times, with such levity or 
humour, ‘Are not the Gujaratis,’ asks the Times, ‘endowed with sober 
and eminently likeable qualities?’, and its sense of propriety is shocked 
at the idea of a Gujarati paper throwing ridicule upon one whom the Times 
considers to be the most benevolent of Indian Viceroys. Self-conceit, 
stupidity and wanton or deplorable disregard of the ordinary laws of literary 
criticism could hardly go further than in the Times’ attack on the Gwardts. 
It only betrays uncompromising intolerance of criticism and a perverse desire 
to distort facts and statements with the malevolent object of bringing into 
scrape people, who, in criticising the bureaucracy, use the same weapons as are 
used by journalists all over the world.” [The Kesari writes:—The criticism 
passed by the Zimes of India upon the articleinthe Gujardti is illustrative 
of the arrogance of Anglo-Indian journalists, Inthe opinion of the Times 
it isa grave iniquity on the part of a black man to criticise in a bantering 
tone the actsof a white-and exalted administrator like Lord Curzon. The 
whole of the Zimes article is replete with crude arguments and shows 
clearly the. contempt which the whites entertain for the blacks. It is also 
full of vanity, racial pride, mean-mindedness and bigotry. | 


29. ‘‘Indian journalists appear to be devoting too much attention to 
Oriental Review (12), 6th the attacks made upon them by their Anglo- 
mae 54: Indian contemporaries, and to be much smarting 
under the false charges of sedition and disloyalty 
levelied against them by such rabid Anglo-Indian journals as the Times of 
India and the Pioneer. ‘This we think is a mistake. Our advice is, take no 
notice. We know it is exceedingly annoying to see day by day a number of 
writers, ignorant of the vernaculars, and unable to appreciate the feelings 
and aspirations of Indians, unable even to understand humour in articles 
written by the natives of India, charging them with treason, sedition and all 
the rest of it, But who can close the mouth of the frightened old woman? 
Wise men do not attempt the task. Let these men talk, for we feel sure that as 
long as Lord Lamington is at the helm o! affairs in the Presidency, there will be no 
attempt made to curb the legitimate freedom of the Press. We are led to make 
these remarks and to preach this homily to our Indian brethren, because 
we have read a sort of defence made by Indian writers in some of our 
journals against the silly fulminations of the Times of India. Let the Times 
of India alone! If the editor scents sedition in a humorous and allegorical 
contribution which appeared in the columns of our well-edited and widely 
read contemporary, the Gujardti, well, so much the worse for him. All 
we can say is that he has no bump of humour. The aforesaid article was 
translated from Gujarati into English and was published in the columns of the 
Bombay Gazette. its humour and point provided amusement for a number 
of people; they have told us so. But the Times of India, lacking the 
humorous iaculty, has picked out a sentence here and a sentence there in 
the article and has construed the contribution as seditious, as inconsistent with 
the law of the land, and as an attempt to create inimical feelings against the 
Government. But these are the ways of the Times of India. Lot him-alone ! 
Take no notice of him. We remember that the editor had even the impudence 
of once insinuating that Mr. Tilak of Poona was the real culprit in the Poona 
murder case. Then again his crusade against the Poona papers is not forgotten, 
and will not be forgotten soon. The miserable attempt the Times of India 
made of stirring up strife, and creating bad blood against the editor of the Kai, 
a few months ago, is well! known. It proved an ignominious failure. The 
translations published in the columns of the ‘Leading Paper in Asia’ 
were proved to be incorrect aad to misrepresent the writings of our Marathi 
contemporary. But we think it will serve no good purpose to rake up old 
sores.” | 


30. The Zimes of India has lately taken to the worship of a new idol, 
ver The object of its adoration is the Curzonic divinity. 
. 24), 3rd Dee. je ‘abba ted 
Cage Oth 8 mt It has not yet done with this servile worship, when 
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suddenly it has come forward to preach a homily on loyalty to the Gujarati 


Nw 


way . As a whole, none of the Gujarati papers, in common with the 
rest of the Native Press, has joined’ the Times in singing hallelujahs in praise 
of the ¢a-Viceroy. This has greatly enraged our Anglo-Indian contemporary. 
No wonder that the blood of this stalwart journalist should boil at the perusal 
of Shivshambhusharma’s letter to Lord Ourzon which appeared in these 
columns a fortnight ago. The Zimes cannot brook the publication of writings 
which indulge in pleasant banter at the expense of the venerable Mahatma 
Lord Curzon. Itis at a lcss to understand why the natives should vilify 
rather than kneel with awe and reverence before the great and strenuous 
Viceroy, *‘ the like of whom has never cone, nor will ever come in future to this 
country.’ The Times affects a liking for the gentle disposition of the Gujaratis, 
and as their soi-disant friend has felt itself called upon to preach a sermon to the 
Gujarati journalists, who have put aside their native docility and are indulging 
in caustic criticism on the measures of Government, But the Times has not 
failed at the same time to leaven its advice with a mixture of threat. It has not 
scrupled to frighten the Gujarati journalists with the bogey of the sedition law. 
While lauding the Gujaratis to the skies, it has cleverly flung a side-thrust at the 
Bengalis. ‘Lhe hidden moral of its parable is thus transparent. The Gujaratis, 
according to this sage counsellor, should avoid being defiled by foul contact 
with the Bengalis, The Gujaratis know very well bow to reckon this advice at 
its true worth. They are no longer such simpletons as to be befooled by the 
trick practised by the Times in running down the Bengalis. The game of 
setting the different communities by the ears—of “ divide and rule ’—has been 
played over and over again in this country by weak pro-consuls, and the 
natives have by this time come to realise the true inwardness of such a_ policy 
and the immense mischief it has caused to the country. Even at this moment 
the officials in Bengal are straining every nerve to wean away the Muham- 
madans from the swadesht movement, but without success. We should like to 
tell our contemporary, who has donned for the moment the garb of a wise-browed 
preacher, that the Gujarati press is in no need of its interested admonitions, The 
Gujarati journalists are conscious of their duties and responsibilities as spokesmen 
on behalf of the Gujarati public. They can accurately feel the pulse of the 
native community on public questions, and it is ridiculous for an Anglo-Indian 
journal to assume that it is better acquainted with the inner mind of the 
Gujarati community. The Zimes indulges in pleasant dreams about the gentle 
disposition which distinguished the Gujaratis in an ante-deluvian age, It is 
blissfully unconscious of the fact that with the progress of time the Gujaratis 
have been awakened to a sense of their duty towards their mother-land, The 
news of the national agitation carried on by the Bengalis is read by the people 
in Gujarat with as much avidity as in any other part of India, If the Times is 
scéptical on this point, let it send its correspondent to Gujardt and see things 
for itself. Let it also ascertain with what zeal and earnestness the swadeshi 
movement is pushed forward in that province. Let it not be lulled into a false 
assurance about the docile temper of the Gujaratis. We may tell this devotee 
at the shrine of Lord Curzon that despite their proverbial docility the Gujaratis 
are pow cordially joining the Bengalis and the Deccanis in their fights for the 
national cause. The swadeshiem of the natives is gathering greater strength 
day by day and has at the present juncture produced complete unity among 
all classes of the population throughout the length and breadth of the country. 
‘The people have become disgusted with the autocracy and narrow-mindedness 
of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. In times gone by <Anglo-Indians used to 
lord it over the natives as they liked, but now eventhe man-in-the-street knows 
what his rights asa citizen are. Looking, therefore, to the spirit of the age 
and to this strong political awakening among the people, it is not difficult to 
understand what an amount of odium and unpopularity must have been in- 
curred by Lord Curzon owing to his endeavour to play the réle of an autocrat and 
bind’the natives in chainsof slavery. Shivshambhusharma’s letter reflects asin a 
mirror the sentiments of the native public about the Curzonian administration, 


_ ‘and however much such writings might be disliked by the ez-Viceroy’s kith 


and kin, they are not likily to be suppressed by any means, not even by 
a draconian law of sedition. A ruler can never win the love of his subjects 
by the assertion of strength, nor can a subject people be dragooned by totce into 
loyalty. It stands to reason that the natives would not revile a ruler simply by 
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way of sport. ‘Their unbounded veneration of Lord Ripon conclusively shows that 
they are not wanting in gratitude to rulers who really promote the public good. 
The Times has assumed the functions of a mentor to the Native Press, and we 
are certainly not inclined to imitate its example. Still we cannot resist the 
temptation to say a word or two en passant to this Nestor of journalistic 
wisdom. In the first place, we may tell our.contemporary that its blind 
apotheosis of Lord Curzon has only tended to aggravate the distrust with 
which its writings are viewed by the native public ever since it led the 
Government astray in regard to the Poona troubles of 1897. Other 
Anglo-Indian journals have not failed to expose the darker side of the 
Curzonian administration. The Times stands in splendid isolation in offering 
puja at the shrine of the great Viceroy. This blind adoration, coupled 
with its guondam hostility to Lord Ripon, has convinced the natives that of all 
organs of Anglo-Indian opinion, the Zimes is the most violent in its opposition 
to the political awakening among the Indians. Secondly, we may point out to 
our contemporary that by indulging in lucubrations like the one under discus- 
sion, it not only loses the confidence of the Indian public, but prejudices the 
Indian mind against the existing Government and widens the gulf between 
the rulers and the ruled. Ifthe Zémes does not heed our remonstrance, nor 
cares for the waning of its prestige among the native public, we have nothing 
to say, for the wilful man must have his way. 


*31. ‘The Honourable Mr, Basil Scott has been appointed to act in the 

: = place of the;; Honourable Mr. Justice Budruddin 
Appointment of the Honour- ‘during the latter’s absence on leave for one year. The 
able Mr. Basil Scott to act ; . ; ; 
asa Judge ofthe Bombay appointment isa good one. A Barrister Judge with 


High Court. Mr. Scott’s calmness of temper and dignified behav- 
Gujardtt (24), 10th Dec, jour is sure to be acceptable tothe Bar, and if an 
ming. 00%, English member of the High Court Bar was to be 


appointed, the present choice must be considered to be satisfactory. There are, 
however, two points which we think it necessary to notice in this connection, 
Wedo not know why an Indian member of the Bar was not selected to fill the 
temporary vacancy. Perhaps there were difficulties in the way. But none the 
less we regret that a post so worthily filled by Mr. Justice Budruddin could 
not be conferred upon an Indian, Secondly, itis well-known that the 
Bombay High Court is suffering from lack of work. Whilst the Calcutta 
public are complaining of delay in the Calcutta High Court, the people 
in this Presidency have no arrears to complain of. ‘The question, therefore, 


arises whether in the interests of public economy it .is at all desirable or 


proper to have seven Judges when there is work for six only. We 
cannot say if the Government ever considered this matter before making 
the present appointment. But those who kuow the present state of things, at 
least on the Appellate Side of the High Court, are not likely to say that the 
public interests will in any way suffer by having one Judge less until the 
state of litigation makes it incumbent upon the authorities to appoint another.” 


32, “The Government of Bombay have rewarded one of the most hard- 
worked of our citizens by appointing Khan Bahadur 

Appointment of Mr. M. 0. M.C, Murzban as Sheriff for the ensuing year. The 
i. the Shrievalty ity owes a great deal to Mr. Murzban in various 
Indian Spectator (6), 9th Ways, as he owes a great deal to the city. None will 
Dec. we ere deny that Mr. Murzban has earned his reward, or that 


Government have exercised their patronage wisely.” 


*33. “We have to congratulate Government on their choice of a Professor 
for the chair of Persian at Elphinstone College. We 


ee ee as refer to the appointment of Professor Shaikh Muham- 


Professor of Persian at mad Isfahani gazetted on Thursday last. After the 


Elphinstone College. death of Professor Mirza Hairat, if there was any 
Gujarati (24), 10th Dec, gone in the Presidency fit to take his place in all those 
Eng. cols. respects in which the late Professor was a past master, 


it was Professor Isfahani. A wide knowledge, almost an expert knowledge, of 
both the Persian and Arabic Literatures is a sine gua non for this post. 
Professor Hairat had it, and so has Professor Isfahani....... All Elphinstonians, 
past or present, must welcome the appointment and rejoice that so worthy 
a successor has been found to Professor Hairat.” : 
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84, “ Lord Curzon. announced in his last budget speech that the Govern- 
Ye ek gy ment had under consideration the recommendations of 
Ge poy aut of India about ee ae the Famine and Irrigation Commissions in regard to 
aa vance of loans to agricultu- loans for land improvement and agricultural purposes. 
oe Be tay oe Before he left India et were passed on .y a, 

croc. tant recommendation, authorising a system of employ- 

ad Me 7 Vartamén (90), ing selected officers to take lump sums with them into 
camp and disburse loans on the spot on the receipt of 

the borrowers. -A long resolution has now been issued—as we were led to 
8 expect if would be by a reference to it in the ez-Viceroy’s speech at 
the Byculla Club—laying down certain principles for securing greater 
simplicity, liberality and elasticity in the working of the system in 
the various provinces. There is one rule, which is explicitly and empha- 
tically laid ious in the resolution, which does not strike us as very 
liberal, and that relates to the exaction of interest on all loans. The practice 
under the Land Improvement Loans Act was that in Bombay, Madras and 
Burma a rate of 5 per cent. was levied, while in other provinces the interest 
levied was 64 per cent, If uniformity was desirable—though we do not see why 
there should be one rate of interest throughout India—one would have expect- 
ed a liberal administration to reduce the interest to5 per cent.everywhere. ‘The 
- Government has adopted the contrary course and recommended a uniform rate 
of 67 per cent. This is low enough, and weare not prepared to say the differ- 
ence will interfere with the popularity of the system, as the loans are 
individually small. However, the very fact of enhancing the rate of interest 
will not quite convince the borrowers in the provinces concerned with the 
liberality of the new instructions........... It was one of the recommendations 
of the Irrigation Commission that in selected areas, which have suffered 
‘severely in recent famines, and have not since obtained by irrigation or 
otherwise protection sufficient to guarantee them against the recurrence 
of similar calamities, land-owners should be encouraged to apply for loans 
by the promise of a free grant of a portion of the cost of contemplated 
improvements. The Government have agreed to this proposal. It is 
perhaps the most generous of all the concessions made in tbe _ reso- 
lution.......... Elasticity in the collection of the loans is provided for by 
the acceptance of the Irrigation Commission’s recommendations that suspen- 
sions should be given without hesitation whenever the borrower’s crops 
fail ; that whenever suspensions of revenue are granted on a large scale over a 
wide area, they should carry with them automatically suspensions of takavt 
instalments due in the same year; and that the suspended instalment should 
not be made payable in the ensuing year, but that the payment of all remaining 


instalments should be postponed for one instalment period........... Much 
depends upon the way in which the rules are worked. It is to be hoped that 
the officials entrusted with their enforcement will enter into their spirit and 


make the concessions really useful.’”?’ [The Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—The 
changes introduced by the Government of India in the present system of 
advancing loans to agriculturists are well-conceived and will to some extent 
tend to ameliorate the hard lot of the rayats. The most crying need of 
the rayat at the present juncture is money, and this the Government has 
pledged itself to supply on easy terms. Where discretionary powers have 
been vested in local Governments, we hope that aid. will be given with a 
liberal hand, and that the benevolent intentions of the Supreme Govern- 
ment will not be thwarted by the adoption of an illiberal policy. 


85. The pinch of scarcity is at present being felt in almost every taluka 
SUT mcevslenen 8 dine of this district. Owing to the general scarcity of 
tress in Dhérwar and Ahmed. {0dder, agriculturists are forced to part with their 
nagar districts. cattle for small sums of money. What with the 
Dhaérwér Vritia (17), 7th ravages of plague and famine during the last decade 
pene. eepenadores (121), and the legislative enactments of Government whereby 
the rayat is deprived of his proprietary right over his 

holding, the lot of agriculturists has become far from inenviable. Formerly, 
the savkars used to come to their rescue in times of difficulty, but under the 
a changed conditions of the new land legislation, money-lenders refuse to advance 


any sums to the cultivators, who are thus absolutely unable to meet 
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the revenue demand and even to maintain themselves and their families. 
There is no other recourse left to them but to approach Government with a 
prayer tocome to their help in their hour of dire need. It is time the 
Collector took steps for granting remissions to deserving cultivators and advanc- 
ing ¢akavi loans to those who stand in need of them. If such relief is delayed 
any longer, it is possible that the agriculturists might lose all their plough 
cattle either by sale or through starvation. It is true a few test works were 
opened in the district a short while ago with a view to relieve distress, but 
slight showers of rain having fallen in the meantime, the works were promptly 
Closed. But now the time has come to open them again with a view to mitigate 
the sufferings of the starving poor. It is to be hoped that no time would be 
lost in extending relief to those who require it, and that the Collector would be 
guided in estimating the requirements of the people by his own personal 
observation and not by the reports of the village officers. [The Jagadddarsh 
reports that the rayats of several villages in the Ahmednagar district are in a 
similar plight and are breaking up their homes and migrating to Kh4ndesh 
and Berar as thay find it impossible to maintain themselves even after selling 
off their cattle and other belongings. | 


36. A Kathidwdri writing to the Bombay Samdchdr urgently prays the 
Benares Congress Committee to take up the question 


Alleged hardshi , ‘ py 
by a ee be aes of the customs duties imposed by the British autho- 


customs duties at Viram- TFities at Viramgaum at the forthcoming Congress 


gaum, a sessions. He observes:—The art work of Cutch and 
ane Samachar (65), K&thidwdr has long been famous throughout India 
si and was till recently a source of livelihood to thou- 


sands of artisans an‘ local traders. Owing to the imposition of the 5 per cent. 
duty on exports from Kathidwar, however, it is not found profitable to export 
specimens of art work beyond the limits ofthe province. Asa result the artisan 
classes have suffered grievously, and some of them have been compelled to close 
their business altogether. It is imperative upon the British Government as the 
suzerain power to extend to the subjects of Native States the same measure of 
freedom in regard totrade as is enjoyed by people living in British territory. 
A movement has been set on foot here to submit a memorial to the Prince 
of Wales praying for the abolition of this odious impost. If the Benares 
Convress also takes up the question in rigkt earnest, | am sure some good might 


result, 


37. The Police officials of the Opium Department are proving them- 
— : selves very obnoxious to passengers on the 
Fre iggy plan eMcins Rajputaéna-Malwa section of the B. B. & C. I, 
of ashe bo opm Railway. ‘The vere and soraeninee? soe 
OF Soe eee eRe by them. to several passengers at the Asarva 
PS Aamaaiag Camere (OF), station a few esata’ wes “must be still fresh 
in our readers’ memory when another incident 
of the kind has recently occurred at Mehsd4na. This time the victim was a 
Government officer of high rank, viz., Rao Bahadur Narbheram, Native Assist- 
ant to the Political Agent, Mahi K4ntha. It so happened that Rao Bahadur 
Narbheram, who was going to his native place, Pitan, with his family and 
servants, arrived on the 27th ultimo at Mehsana, where he had to change trains. 
Just while the party were taking their seats in the train for Patan, policemen 
Nos, 744 and 760 demanded an inspection of their luggage and took 
such an unconscionably long time over the inspection that the train 
had left the station before the inspection was completed. In the hurry 
and scurry of the moment a trunk containing ornaments and cash was 
left in the train and carried away. Fortunately it was recovered subsequently, 
but Rao Bahadur Narbheram and his family were detained at Mehsana 
station till the following noon. On the same day many other passengers were 
greatly harassed by the policemen. It is said that the object of the latter in 
ill-treating passengers is to extort bribes from them, In the public interests it 
is necessary that the Head of the Opium Department should take severe notice 
of such conduct. Such complaints will be obviated in future if exemplary 
punishment is inflicted upon the delinquents in the present case. 
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Odmmentiag upon the acquittal by the Bombay High Court of the 
le rcusy " “geeused in the Poona Race Special Gambling case, 
eision of the’ Bombay the Bombay Samdchdr writes:—The Police deserve 
pees xi : oe the cordial thanks of the public for the energy and 
“Bombay Samdchér (65), alertness with which they carry on their campaign 
7th Dee.; Sinj Vartamén against the growing evil of gambling, and it is, 
ed 6th at ae therefore, to be greatly regretted that in the present 
Dart bids (62) Tth Deo. case their efforts should have proved abortive owing 
| > Ba? es to certain legal technicalities. The learned Judges of 
the High Court have held that the “ Race Special” is not a public place within 
the meaning of the Gambling Act. The decision of the Court must no doubt 
be technically correct, but in view of the ruin brought upon many respectable 
families by the growing mania for this form of gambling, it is incumbent 
upon Government to amend the existing law so as to widen the definition of a 
* public place”. The public would welcome any legislation that is aimed at 
doing away with all loopholes from which habitual gamblers.might have a 
chance of eseape-from.the clutches of the law. We fervently appeal to the 
local Government to lose no time in undertaking this much-needed legislation. 


[Several other papers of the week make similar comments, | 


89, The work of coining silver is said to be proceeding vigorously at the 
Bombay Mint nowadays, and the operatives at the 
Aaah iinet te en Mint, old and young alike, are made to work from 
Boubey Mint. 10a.M. till midnight, The proprietors of mills are de- 
Madhukar (125), 2nd Dec. nounced for working their mills for over twelve hours, 
i and the mill-hands are pitied as slaves. The Times of 
India was profuse in its sympathy with these “ Bombay slaves,’”’ but what has 
our contemporary to say about the slaves at the Mint? As the Mint is a Gov- 
ernment concern, the 7imes is perfectly silent over the hardships of the Mint 
employés, But why is the Mint worked for such long hours? It is said 
that there is a run upon the Government banks in Bengal, and that depositors 
are anxious to withdraw their deposits from the custody of Government witha 
view to invest the same in private concerns. The swadeshi movement has put 
the idea of starting new industries into the heads of the Bengalis, and we hope 
that people in other parts of the country will imitate their example, 


*40. “ When the question of introducing standard time was being discussed, 
the advocates of the new system defended it on the 

_Introdaction of standard ground that it really involved no change in the existing 
nr ciardte oat ia: Deo official arrangemeuts or the private arrangements of 
Bug. sols} Akhbér-i-Islém the people. In fact those who were against the 
(62), 2nd Dec.; Katser-- change were ridiculed for being opposed to a merely 


a ce) “05 “ oy nominal alteration in the measurement of time, That 
amagchnar ’ eC; ; 
Akhbér-i-Soudégar (63), 6th 9°: however, really not so. We understand that the 


Des. employés of the G. I. P. have to attend their offices 
earlier than before, and it is complained that the con- 
cession they enjoyed before, in case they happened to be late, has been withdrawn. 
The new system is to come into force from January next. But the public 
are in the dark as to the time when work in the Government offices will begin. 
This question is exercising the minds of many people. Having regard to the 
domestic arrangements of the native community compulsory attendance at 
an earlier hour will be productive of great inconvenience and even hardship. 
When the plague breaks out in Bombay, many people go tolive in the suburbs, 
and even though they have to attend offices at 11 a.M., not a little difficulty 
is experienced by them in reaching Bombay in time. Legal practitioners 
are confronted with even graver difficulties which are due to the exacting 
nature of their profession. We understand that there is a strong feeling 
amongst the members of the Bar in favour of continuing the present 
system with the necessary nominal change that the introduction of stan- | 
dard time might involve, In Government offices also there is a similar 
feeling, and we hope that no such alteration will be made in office hours 
as ‘to entail needless hardship in face of assurances to the contrary on the 
those who have defended the change as a mere change in name,” 
khbar-t-Isidm and the Kaiser-i-Hind make similar comments. The 
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Bombay Samdchdr approves of the resolution passed by the Bombay Oorpora- 
tion to the effect that Municipal clocks should not bé set according to standard 
time without the express orders of the Corporation, and praises the Corporators 
for listening to the complaints made by the native public against the innova- 
tion. It deplores that an artificially manipulated time should be foisted upon 
the city in the teeth of public opposition. The Akhbér-i-Souddgar, on the 
other hand, disapproves of the attitude of the Corporators, and remarks that as 
the adoption of standard time is not likely to cause any specific inconvenience 
to the public at large, it would be wiser for the Corporation to go with the 
times than stick to the old order of things, ] , 


41, We greatly regret to find that in the list of Government holidays 

_ for 1906, which has just been published in the 

. om oa EG and public Bombay Government Gazette, only one Muhammadan 
Akhbar-i-Islém (62),4th Dec, Holiday, viz., the Muharram day, has been declared 
to be a public holiday, while numerous Christian, 

Hindu and Parsi holidays find a place in the list. We fail to understand 
why the Ramzan Id and the Bakri Id, which are not inferior in importance to 
the holidays of other communities, should not figure in the list. It is certainly 
a hardship to Muhammadans to compel them to attend to official work 
on these days. The Muhammadan population in the city is thrice as large ag 


the Parsi, and it is invidious to declare a considerable number of Parsi holidays © 


as public holidays and not to give similar recognition to Muhammadan 
holidays. 


42. ‘It will be remembered that in replying to the Sind Hindu Sabha’s re- 
nit presentation re the excess levy of the local cess in Sind, 
bog village cess in Sind. the Bombay Government took up the position that 
ind Journal (18), 29th : 
any there was no such thing as a village cess in Sind for 
payment of the salaries of village officers, but that a 
contribution was made for the purpose out of the general land revenue. May we 
inquire what authority there is for taking money out of the Government revenues 
for the salaries of the Supervisor, the Tapedar and the Kotar? Inthe absence of 
such authority the cutting off of a slice out of the Imperial revenue for a 
local purpose becomes a fraud upon the Suprenre Government. The fact is 
that the position taken up is a mere make-shift of a most reprehensible 
character. Will the Bombay Government enlighten the public as to the 
object and scope of the Village Others’ Act, which continues to this day on 
the statute book? Or shall we be told that this Act is a mere delusion? ‘The 
Act distinctly authorises the levy of a distinct cess, quite apart from the 
land assessment and to be collected at the rate of one-sixteenth of the land tax. 
The Act further lays down the manner in which the cess is to be utilised. 
Only for convenience’ sake, it seems, has the levy been made as one combined 
charge. In the adjustment of accounts one-sixteenth of this combined charge 
is distinctly credited to the ‘ Village Cess’ and not put down as a ‘contri- 
bution’ for the salaries of the Village Officers,............ Wecannot help 
thinking that the gentleman who suggested or drafted that precious reply 
for the Bombay Government acted with full knowledge that he was using 
a blind,” 


43. “We believe Sind occupies a unique position as regards the ten 
years’ settlement. ‘The reason given for this frequent 
wee grievances in 10 of settlement is the erratic character of 

ar the Indus. But itisavery lame one, The caprices 
- 7 Journal (1€), 2%th ofthe Indus affect only was tract here and ieee, 

: In such cases the revision of settlement should be 
confined to the particular locality. And when, as often happens, the 
water-supply in any part deteriorates, a reduction of assessment should 
follow. At present the tendency is all in the direction of enhancement. 
You hardly hear of a reduction of assessment consequent on deterioration of 
waterssupply. There seems no objection, therefore, to a thirty years’ settlement 


asthe rule, subject to immediate revision under circumstances of a special. 


character, that may arise. Another grievance which the zamindars in Sind 
have in respect of revision of assessment is that objections aro not invited from 
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ds are given for enhancement 
re have said that-the tendency of the Settlement 

‘itie: and: that, asd rule, cases, where clear grounds for 
ior iaaee not taken into consideration: We have reason to go further 


than that in our statement, and in proof of our position we may refer to the 


ro enhancement ‘of. assessment in the Nara Valley. It has been clearly 
uimitted in the Administration Report that. the soil there has become 


7 om aayrere with kalar, and that the water-supply has very much diminished 
8 


to the drain of the Jémrdo. Here is solid justification for reduction of 

assessment. And yet the authorities are going to do just the contrary. What 

matte a better commentary on the attitude of the Revenue authorities in this 
re’ 


44, “ «The Sind Gazetteer was first published in the year 1876. ies 
o 1 alias then the province has undergone marvellous changes 
simi soade wy Government in various directions, political, social and economical, 
for bringing out a revised About three years ago Government thought it neces-. 
edition of the Sind Gasetteer. sary to bring out a new and up-to-date edition of the 
ma Sind Journal (14), 29th Sind Gazetteer, and the work was begun last year. 

2 6 Mr. Brendon, LC .S., was appointed the compiler and 
-provided with an establishment consisting of four clerks. For about two months 
he worked at Hyderabad and then removed his office to Karachi. Mr. 
Brendon did not leave his head-quarters even once, but deputed his Head Clerk 
to travel in the district in order to collect information on industrial subjects-and 
prepare notes for him. This course was certainly open to objection, If Mr. Brendon 
had personally examined the local industries and the artisans engaged in them, 
his production would necessarily have been much better. He continued the 
work for about 12 months and was on account of ill health obliged to go to 
England. The place was then offered to Mr. Tupper who has served in the 
province for about six years and enjoys the reputation of being an able writer, 
well-posted in Economics. But Mr. Tupper declined the office, as he was 
keeping poor health. Tbe mantle has now fallen on Mr, Aitken, Chief 
Collector of Customs in Sind, pending the appointment of a permanent compiler. 
With such frequent changes the work is bound to suffer. In view of all this it 
is advisable to postpone the work till the return of Mr, Brendon, who may be 
instructed to travel throughout Sind,” 


Education. 


45, We have already expressed our conviction that the education imparted 
in Government and aided schools is intended 
to produce a class of obedient servants of Gov- 
ernment and that it is worthless so far as the 
production of really learned men or true patriots is 
concerned. It is hopeless to expect that the products of the educational institu- 
tions of Government should bedevoted to independent scientific research or should 
impart.a stimulus to the existing arts and industries of the country. If we want 
to produce such men, the work of education should be taken by the people into 
theirown hands, and the need for the foundation of a National University 
follows as a logical corollary from this. A movement in this direction 
thas already been set on foot in Calcutta, and a Technical College is to 
be started there on lst January. It has been suitably endowed, and an 
annual income of Rs, 20,000 has already been secured for it, The people 
of Berar are also making a similar effort, and an Association called the 
Berar Education Society has come into existence in’ that province. From 
the rules of the Society, which lie before us, we have no doubt that it will be 
helpful in founding independent - educational institutions in Berar. We 
heartily congratulate the people of Berar on their new move, The work of 
founc nga National University is a gigantic task and is beset with many 
difficulties, but’if it is essential that the education of the people should be 
jn the hands of‘our national leaders, we should begin at once to make eff6rts in 


Necessity of a National 
University for India. 
Kesars Gm) Sth Dec. 


ae "that direction on a small scale, Twenty-five years ago the educational policy 
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of Government was liberal, but now it is changed. Under these changed 
circumstances, it is the duty of the managers of private institutions to gradually 
shake off the fetters of Government control and assist in the foundation of a 
National University. | 


46. The first and second Marathi Readers prepared under the auspices 
of the Text Books Committee are, we are sorry 
- First two Marathi Readers to say, disappointing both in point of their external 
of the revised vernacular pot-up and their contents. We do not wish to 
reading series. . , ' 
Dnydn Prakdsh (41), 7th YTevive the question of the fitness of the different 
Dec. members of the Committee to discharge the task 
of bringing out an improved series of vernacular 
Readers, nor do we propose, to advert to the expediency or otherwise of 
giving the contract of printing the new series to a European firm. Both 
these questions have already been discussed threadbare, and we would fain 
leave them out of view in giving our Opinion about the two Marathi Readers 
that have been published. We are sorry that the poetical lessons therein 
are far from satisfactory and contain some unfamiliar expressions, In the 
prose lessons, too, we frequently come across words that are obsolete and un- 
intelligible. On the whole, the Readers are poor productions, and their prices, 
too, are exorbitant. 


Railways. 


47. A correspondent writes to the Prakdsh :—During the last Alandi 
fair there was such arush of pilgrim passengers on 
Overcrowding on the the S, M. Railway between Mira] and Poona that the 
S. M. yeaa | _ during the Railway authorities were absolutely unable to cope with 
ag erry 148), 6th Dec, the traffic. The compartments were crowded and goods 
| waggons—both covered and open—had to be pressed 
into service. The discomfort to which the poor passengers were subjected could 
easily have been avoided, if an extra special train had been run on the occasion. 
Had this course been adopted, the Compavy would not have suffered any material 
loss, but who cares for the comfort and convenience of poor third class pas- 
sengers? At the time of the fair passengers could not even obtain tickets at 
Poona Station. It is to be hoped that the additional members of the 
Bombay Legislative Council will draw the attention of Government to this 
grievance of third class passengers, 


48. ‘It isindeed inexplicable why the Ahmedabad-Dholka Railway 
line, which was breached along with the R.-M. as. 
_ Complaint about the delay well as the B.B. & OC, 1. Railway line in July last 
in repairing e breach : , 
caused by the floods on the OWing to the unprecedented heavy rain at the time, is 
Ahmedabad-Dholka Railway not yet repaired and putin a fit condition for the 
line. wis Mien ie resumption of the passenger traffic. We understand 
a. hy geen: (98), 8 that after a reasonable delay the breaches on both 
er ee the B. B. & C. I. and R.-M, Railway lines 
were repaired by the authorities concerned, and the passenger and goods 
traffic was resumed on them. At present the arrangement for people 
wishing to proceed to any station on the Dholka Railway line is to start- 
from the Ellis Bridge Station on the other side of this city. This is no doubt 
inconvenient to a certain extent to the people of this city. It is, however, 
much more inconvenient to people coming either from the Viramgaum side or 
from any station on the R.-M. Railway line, who if wishing to travel on the 
Ahmedabad-Dholka line are foreed to come down to Ahmedabad and go 
through the city tothe Ellis Bridge Station, which meansa distance of at 
least two miles, instead of changing trains as before at Sdabarmati Station. 
This is undoubtedly a serious grievance, and we trust that those responsible for: 
the management of the line will, without any further delay, set the matter 
right, inasmuch as nearly four months have already elapsed since the line. was 
breached.” | 
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~ local grain merchants on the subject will be favourably considered. } 
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: |  ' Municipalities. - 
49. We must enter an emphatic protest against the procedure followed by 
} | the President of the City Improvement Trust in giving 
Ponte ocr tao oll ge ~.. & permanent lease ofthe present site of the Y. M. 
tay City Im ent Trust O. A. building to the Orient Theatre Company, 
to lease the site ofthe Y.M. The plot of land is a very valuable one, and 
©. A. building to the Orient there were roundly half a dozen bidders for it, 
or ot dg ru (65) besides the Orient Company. The usual practice 
“agin ’ of the Trust is to put such plots to auction and lease 

| them to the highest bidder. There is no question 
that this is the most profitable method of disposing of the Trust’s lands. Why 
the practice was departed from in the present case and the plot quietly handed 
over to the Directors of the Orient Company behind the backs of the other 
bidders is more than we can understand. Nodoutt the Trust has been brought 
into being for beautifying the city, and one of its duties is to provide for places 
of public amusement. But it is unconstitutional on its part to sacrifice 
a considerable amount of the publi: revenues for facilitating the erec- 
tion of a theatre. We admit that a good theatre in the city is a desideratum, 
but this does not extenuate the injustice of the procedure adopted by the 
President of the Board. We trust that the Board will not be carried away by 
interested and misleading statements, but will insist on the land being leased by 
auction and thus save the Trust from the opprobrium which would otherwise 
attach to it, 


50. “Surat is about to be devoted to the demon of uniformity. This 
is the fetish that Government worships, and in 
Protestagainst theenhance- its yea] for the secret cult it is going to coerce the 
ment of the grain duty at Munieicall e th a > t . s h 
Surat by the local Maunici- unicipality of the poor old town, just raising her 
pality under the orders of head from the effects of past misfortunes, to levy 
Government. a grain duty of one rupee per cart-load, instead of four 
D pg wh ag ell , — annas that were hitherto charged, an increase of 300 per 
— cent.! Government wants to systematize, and has laid 
down its cast-iron rule to which all cities must submit 
irrespective of local differences. And so the Surat Municipality has to lie down on 
that Procrustean bed, even if she be torn limb from limb in the process of stretch- 
ing. We believe the fiat has gone forth over the head of the official President, 
no less than the Collector himself. A fine example of local self-government 
conceded to the tax-paying public! We do not claim to be among the critics of 
Government, who see nothing good in their acts and measures. We have more 
than once incurred popular odium by putting up with the evils of the house 
tax, the sugar tax, the ghee tax and so on, as necessary evils, knowing that 
these would fall more or less on people able to bear the burden. But the grain 
tax falls on the poor, and the incidence now proposed is out of all proportion 
to the good the duty is calculated to do. The worst of these taxes on the poor 
man’s food—grain, toddy, salt and so forth—is that they lend themselves so 
easily to corruption. For every rupee that goes into the State treasury, two or 
three may pass into the pockets of the tax-gatherers. But all this seems 
to: be nothing to-Government. In their craze for uniformity they. are pre- 
7 to defy all logic, all principles of justice, all canons of political economy. 
he Municipality of Surat has protested four times against the proposal in 
question. It is impossible to believe that Lord Lamington, so level-headed 
and so _ to his charge, would press it on the unwilling representatives of 
the people of Surat, backed up as they are by the Collector-President himself, 
For an explanation we must go further ahead, and we appeal to Lord Minto 
to ask his officials if uniformity is worth attaining at such a cost. If not, let 
Government pause even at the eleventh hour.” [The Gujardt Mitra makes 
similar comments and trusts that the petition submittcd to Government by the 
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51, During the last. Kartiki fair the. Pandharpur Municipality realised 
over thirteen thousand rupees as the proceeds of thé 
Alleged misapplication of pilgrim tax, The tax is levied four times a year, and 
sae — ee the total income derived from it by the Municipality 
Municipality. - ig approximately Rs, 75,000. What return do the 
Varkari (166a), 7th Dec. pilgrims get for their money? It is the duty of the 
Municipality to spend the proceeds of the tax upon 
improving the conservancy of the town during the pilgrim season and 
providing better sanitary arrangements for the pilgrims. But instead of 
spending the money on such legitimate objects, the Municipal Council- 
lors lay it out on schools, gardens, &c.; which have nothing to do with the 
pilgrims. It is a pity that money raised for a specific object should be thus 
diverted to quite different purposes. ‘The matter has attracted the attention of 
Government, who directed the Municipality last year to take suitable measures 
for preventing this misapplication of the money, but the Municipality still 
continues to be indifferent to the comforts and convenience of the pilgrims. 


52. “The grant of a piece of land tothe building of the Sukkur Madressa 


Grant of a site for the 08 been a cause of trouble to some of the organs of 


Sukkur Madressa by the local Hindu opinion in Sind...,...... Those who live in 
Municipality. glass houses should not throw stones at others. Was 


Al-Hag (93), 25th Nov, it not with pride that we witnessed the palatial build- 
_— ings of the Academy rise from the most prominent 
si¢ht in Hyderabad, and did we not share the gratification at the sight of the two 
beautiful buildings of the D. J. College and the Metharam Hoste! ? We have 
unfortunately discovered that our boys are not suited for the public schools; we 
feel that for some time we must learn the Koran and Kitabs together from 
Muhammadan teachers. Is it not just—not to say generous—to bear with us 
a little while longer? The request fora more extended site for the Madressa 
was no sudden demand of Sheikh Solieman upon the sympathy and generosity 


of the Collector, Mr. Rieu, and the Sukkur Municipality. The original proposal » 


was for a school and boarding-house for local purposes only, but when 
& unanimous desire was expressed for an institution for the whole district, 
the limited space of the site first granted was recognised to be too small. 
All this was explained to the Sukkur Municipal Board, and the proposal 
to increase the area of the site was adopted by 18 against 5.”’ 


Native States. 


53. The Kdthidwdar Times publishes the following translation of a Guja- 
rati circular published over the signature of Mr, Beh- 
Repressive measnresagainst chardas Viharicas in the Jundgadh State Gazette 
oe swadeshs movement in Fytraordinary of the 2nd December 1905 :—‘ All the 
unagadh State. : ; 
Kéthidwar Times (9), 7th Subjects and servants of the Junagadh State are 
Dec. hereby informed that this State wishes that the people 
should have no cause to be excited, as the people are 
everywhere in other parts of the country, to carry on the swadesht movement 
contrary to the prevailing peaceable custom, and that there should bea no 
meetings convened for that purpose and that the people should not assemble 
in crowds and talk about the same; hence it is ordered that the officers and men 
of the Jundgadh State Police should keep a proper supervision over this, and 
that they should disperse meetings of men ass2mbdled for such purposes, 
and advise them not todoso. If, in spite of hints from the officers and men of 
the Police Department, anybody takes part in such work, or excites any one’ else, 
a charge to that.effect shall be framed against him, and if such charge is 
confirmed in a summary trial, orders will, with regret, be issued for his 
receiving condign punishment.’ Commenting on the above circular, the 
Kdthidwdr Times observes :—‘ The only reason assigned for the publication 
of the circular is that the subjects of Jundgadh State might have no 
occasion for being excited in favour of the movement, which, it is said, 
has agitated the people everywhere in other parts of the country. We cannot 


in the least understand what prompted tbe authorities to issue such a: 


ridiculous circular, as we know of no offence committed or agitation made 
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should be--issued:when there: is not a trace of agitation or 
ih a precaution would have been expedient in a troubled province 
Jastern Bengal and Assam, but the imitation of the methods: of the 
Hor surable Mr. Fuller and Mr, Carlyle in Jundgadh State, where there has been 
o discontent, no political disappointment, no agitation, is grotesque indeed. 
What is the need for repression where there is not the least possibility of 
any sort of excitement or agitation? There have been demonstrations 
in fayour of the swadesht movement in almost all the big and small towns 
of India; meetings have been held, resolutions passed, vows taken for the 
encouragement of indigenous industries, and even foreign goods have been 
boycotted, still Government officials have never thought it worth their 
while to meddle with the efforts of the people for their industrial regeneration. 
Nay, generous-minded personages like Lord Ampthill and Sir Andrew Fraser 
have Openly avowed their principles to be in favour of the swadesht movement 
properly so called........... It is quite inexplicable, then, how the authorities 
of Junagadh State came to adopt such hostile attitude towards the move- 
ment which is peaceful in its working and benefieial in its results,......... 
Repressive measures are being resorted to in Hastern Bengal, because the 
authorities there fear the violation of law and order and breaches of the public 
peace. It was through no such fear that the Junagadh State was constrained 
to issue this repressive circular. Violence against agitation is in some measure 
excusable, but repression in the absence of agitation is simply farcical. 
During such emergencies, the Native States ought to help rather than hinder 
movements for the national good.”’ 
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54, The circular promulgated by the Junagadh Durbar is insulting to the 
cia ee, 165), bt people of India and detrimental to their interests. It 
"be stealer mata (65); 9t Will serve as a convenient instrument in the handsof 
unsympathetic officials and their parasites for stigma- 
tising the movement as seditious or disloyal. We-have great respect for the 
Nawab and his Divan, but we cannot help thinking that they have unconsciously 
fallen into a trap laid for them by some intriguing individual basking under the 
sunshine of official favour, Thestatement made in the circular that the people in 
all other parts of the country have beéome excited over the swadeshi movement 
is absolutely unwarranted. ‘The whole country except Bengal is at present as 
quiet as it could be, nor has anything unusual happened in Jundgadh to 
constrain the Durbar to have recourse to repressive measures, which even the 
British authorities outside Bengal have not felt themselves called upon to 


adopt. 


55. We have written much in these columns about the iniquity of the 


~ order passed by Mr. Umiashankar prohibiting 
aie in Cave Sar (79) Himatlal Dayalji from staying within the limits. 
wie “2+ of Chuda State. We are, therefore, very much 
| gratified to hear that the Agent to the Governor, 
Kathidwar, has after due inquiry absolved Himatlal from the charges hurled 
against him and granted him a permit to live within the limits of Chuda, While 
congratulating the Agency authorities upon the impartial justice which they 
have meted out in the case, we beg to suggest to Himatlal to institute legal 
proceedings against Umiashankar in an Agency Court. This will have a 
deterrent effect upon other high officers in the Native States of Kathiadwdr, who 
act in an arbitrary and high-handed manner towards the people. 


~ §6. We have been shocked to hear the painful news of the sudden death . 
lie ae of the Thakor of Muli. The Thakor was invested 
Bye “and an appeal With full powers of administration only three years ago _ 
to the Agency authorities and was hale and hearty before his death. Only four 
to investigate the matter. days prior to his demise he had married a Rajput girl 
Kethidwar $Sama@chér fyom Haldar Prant, All sorts of rumours are afloat 
(19), Cth Deo. in the State as to the cause of the Thakor’s death. 
In view of the peculiar character of Native State politics we appeal to the 
Political Agent, Jhalawad, as well as to the Agent to the Governor, Kéthidwar, 
searching investigation into the matter. , 


% 
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57. The order of the Shankaracharya of Sankeshwar Math, withdrawing 
the powers granted by him to the Shishya Swami, 
Vedokta dispute at Kolhé- has been already published. The Shishya Swami has 
1g 0 ‘ena eyaes between now replied to the said order, in which he claims that 
nkaracharya and the , , 
Siitiies Geronit. the old Shankaracharya having once formally in- 
Kal (124), 8th Dec. stalled him as his successor and having sent an intima- 
tion to that effect to the British authorities and the 
Kolhapur Durbar, it is beyond his power now to withdraw powers once irrevo- 
cably granted. The matter thus promises to enter upon an interesting phase. It 
is curious that the Shankaracharya, who was anxious that the Vedokta dispute 
should be settled by the Shishya Swami, should now turn round against the 
latter and seek to divest him of all authority. It is clear that he has been set 
up by some busy-bodies to take up this indefensible attitude. We hope the 
matter will be amicably settled between themselves by the two Swamis., 


Intelligence extracted from the Presa. 


58. The Honourable Mr, Gokhale arrived yesterday morning by the S. 8. 
Arabia after having addressed nearly 45 public 
Arrival of the Honourable meetings in England. The Bombay Presidency 
eg ng in Bombay. Association had passed a resolution to accord him a 
am-e-Jamshed (28), 9th : : ; ‘ : 
Nov.; *Indian Social Reform- Public reception on his arrival, and in pursuance 
er (5), 10th Dec. thereof about 2,000 people had assembled to receive 
him at Apollo Bandar. Hindu students had mustered 
strong on the occasion. At 7-30 4.M.a deputation consisting of Sir Bhal- 
chandra Krishna, the Honourable Messrs. Parekh, Dikshit and Vithaldas 
Thackersey, Mr. D. E. Wacha, Dr. Viegas, Mr. C. M. Cursetyji and Mr, Jivanji 
Limjibhai proceeded in a steam launch to meet Mr. Gokhale on board the 
Arabia. Mr. Gokhale landed.at the Bandar at 8 A.M. and was accorded a great 
Ovation by the persons assembled. He was presented with floral offerings 
on behalf of the Presidency Association, the Grain Merchants’ Association, the 
Katehi Dasa Oshwal Subhechchhak Mandal, the Swadeshi Vastu Pracharini 
Sabha and other Associations as well as by several private gentlemen. He leaves 
for Poona on Sunday, where he will deliver a public lecture before an influential 
audience. [The Indian Social Heformer writes:—“‘On arriving on shore 
Mr. Gokhale was warmly cheered. Cries of ‘Shivajiki Jaya,’ ‘Shri Nathjiki 
Jaya,’ and ‘ Bande Mataram’ were raised by the different sections of people 
to give expression to their feelings. The Chairman of the Swadeshi Vastu 
Pracharini Sabha formally welcomed Mr. Gokhale back to Bombay and said 
the whole country blessed him for what he had done on behalf of the Indian 
people........... Interviewed by a representative of the Advocate of India, 
Mr. Gokhale said: ‘ Brifly stated, nine-tenths of our work is in India itself, 
but the remaining tenth, which is in England, is a most important tenth, and, 
if well done, it will amply repay itself,’ ’’ | 


59. The Karnitak Vaibhav reports :—On Monday, the 27th November, 

a swadeshi meeting was held at Bijapur on the 

Swadeshi meetings in the matdan behind the Native General Library. Over 

ont % ee wo » (60) 500 people of all castes and professions were present. 

aia ks ’ Mr. Pandurng Rao Desai, Vakil, occupied the chair. 

Resolutions in favour of tue swadeshi movement 

were unanimously passed. {A correspondent of the same paper writes :—On 

the 20th November last a crowded swadeshi meeting was held at the Ilkal 

village, Hungund Taluka, Bijipur District, in the compound of the Basawesh- 

war Temple. Mr. Annarao Desai delivered 1 speech strongly supporting 

swadeshism. Two other meetings were held in the same village on the 21st 

and 23rd, and an association for encouraging the sale of indigenous goods 
was started. | 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 
O ice of the Oriental Translator to Government, 


Sceretariat, Bombay, 14th December 1906. 
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CONFIDENTIAL} [No, 50 or 1905, 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated: what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. | 


REPORT 


ON 
PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY | 
. ; 
For the Week ending 16th December 1905. + | 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist October 1905.) 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
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Keshaylal Harivithald4s ; Hindu (Das ShrimAli 
Bania); 39. 
M4neklal Ambirdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26. 


Umedrim Nagind#s Dfy4bhéi; Hindu 
(Bania) ; 25. | 


Saddéshiy jVishvandth #May&dev; Hindu 
Be. gp me Bréhman) ; 28. 
aman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brdbman); 47. 
Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott 


Hari Nar&yan 
Brahman); 38. 
Do. 


Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Do. 
Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


pee 


| Manager being Damodar Sévldram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; $9. 

Jagannath Raghunath Ajgaonkar; Hindu 
y oom Brahman); 24. 

Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Bréhman); 33. 

| Vinayak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 36. 

Damodar Sdévl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha); 
89. 

Dw&rkanith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
30. 

Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Braéhwan) ; 38. 

Hindu (Deshastha 


Ganesh Na&rdyan Joshi; 
Brahman) ; 30. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese; 46 ... 


A. Gomes; Goanese; 44... 


(1) English—Ghulam Hidiatallah, 
B.A., LL.B. 

(2) Sindbi—Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 

Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 


Hussain 


Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 32 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 31. 


Raémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 ... 


Dahyabhai Karsandas Shah; Hindu (Shriwak 
Bania) ; 88. e 


Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 
yat) ; 35. 


Anndji Soo Jorébur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Vaishnav Brahman) ; 43, 


7 na 
Lawrence Dantos DeSouza; Christian (Goa- 


| nese); 32, | | 
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vey Gat 
He ee’ 


Aryavir 


main. 
Deshi Mitra 


| 


Hitechchhu 


| Jivadaya 


Kaira Times 


Loka Mitra 


| Praja Mitr& 


Praja Mitra 
| Praja Pok4r 


Pandit 


Broach Mitra 


Din Mani ... 
Dny2nottejak 
| Friend of India 


Khedut eee 


| Punch Dand 


| $énj Vartamén 


Sind Vartaman 
Surat Akhb4r 


‘HINDI. 


GUJARATI. 
Akhb4r-e-Isl4m 
Akhb4r-e-Soudagar 


Bombay Samachar 


Broach Samachar... 


ees 


JAm-e-Jaha#nooma 


Kaira Vartaman ... 
Kathiawar Mitra ... 
Kathidwar Sam4ch4r 


Mahi K4ntha Gazette 
Navs4ri Prak4sh ... 


Prakash and Gadgadat 


Samsher Bahadur... 


) Svadesh Bandhu ... 


a 


| Sharman Samachar 


Cutch Kathiawdr Varta- 


-»-|. Bombay .. 
Do. 
e+} Dohad 
Bombay... 
-»-| Broach ,,. 
De. 
Rajkot . 
-es| Surat 
-| Broach ... 
eee| Ahmedabad 
cee] D0. ove 
Ahmedabad 
.| Bombay ... 


° eo. 


Shri Venkateshvar Sam4- 


char. 


con 1438-2 


i... ae 


..| Nadiad ... 
»| Kaira 


.| Ahmedabad 


Ahmedabad 
Bhavnagar 

Bombay ... 

Sadra 


Navsd@ri.. 


| teedehs: 


.| Baroda ee. 


Surat 

Bombay... 
Do. 

Ahmedabad 


.| Bombay ... 


Kar4chi ... 


.| Surat 


.| Mahudha 


Poona ee 


Bombay ... 


Daily 
Do. 


° Weekly eee 


.| Daily 


.oo| Weekly ... 


se { 


...| Fortnightly 


-| 
| 
| 


a” Ge 


.| Fortnightly 
.| Weekly ... 


Do. 
Do. 
Moftthly... 


Weekly ... 


Fortnightly 

Bi-weekly 

Weekly. 
Do. 


.| Bi-weekly 


.| Weekly ... 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. eee 
+} Daily — os 

Weekly ... 

Do. 

7. an 
rol Weekly oes 
en. See ee 
a ea 


.| Kazi Ism&il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan; 
.| Ndn4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi ; 48 ves 


.| Kaikhosru Manekji ‘Minocheher- Homyji, B.A.; 
-| Trikamlal Harinath Thakor ; 
-/ Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi; 50 ... 


.| Maganlél Kik4bhai ; 
.| Nath4l4l Rangild#s ; Hinda (Mathur K4yastha 


Bania) ; 26. 

.| Chhotalal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 

.| Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman) ; 5t?. 

.| Kdlidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu(Jain);46 ... ee 


.| Ratansbaw Framji Acharia; Parsi; 29 ove 


-| Dhirajrém Dalpatram Vaid ; 


-| Anopsi M4necklal Des#i; Hindu (Visa Srimali 
.| Kahandas 
| Jadurém Shamji 
.| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 


.| Kaikhosru Mdanekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A; 


.| Rustamnji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... 

‘| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu(Br&hman) ; 
| Vy4s Jivanlél Chhaganlal ; 
| Hormasji Jamshedji ; 


.| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 


.| Savaibhai Raichand; Hindu (Jain); 62 ies 
.| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, 


.| Devkan Devji Sachdar ; 
.| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49 ... bee 
-|Anopram Maneklal 


39. 


Krishnardo Fadnis ; 


Mangeshréo 
(Shenvi Brahman) ; 30. 


Hindu 


P&rsi ; 35. 
Hindu (Brahma 
Kshatriya) ; 23. 


Kalidas Motiram ... jee coe oe ave 
Hindu (Shrawak) ; 36 


Hindu (Andich 


Brahman); 36. 


Bania) ; 36. 
Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 
Shravak Bania) ; £5. 

Dave; Hindu (Audich) 
Brahman). | 


man); 44. 
Dulabhriam Rinji; Hindu Wain) se. coe 


Parsi ; 35. 
Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
Brahman); 465. 


ol. 

Hindu (Brahman) ; 

25. | 
Parsi; 45 oe 


38. 
Jamnaédas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 
43. 


Partners being— 

OD. Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Pa4rsi; 
(9) yon Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, 
Hindu (Lohana); 39... 


Visashriméli; Hindu 


(Shravak); 36. 


wervneue Geagire Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 
Ari) ; 43; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 32. 
shanthandsh Sharma ; Hindu ; 45 mer ae 


Pandit Lajya Ra@mji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar 
Brahman ; 39. 
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M4dhavanand Saraswati; Hindu (Deshasth 104 
Brahman) ; 47. 

Do. eee Shankrapa Gadiap Basrimarad ; Hindu 150 

Devang, Lingkyat) ; 37. 

Sa : = Ge | Saree «»|(1) Shivram Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu 825 

ae ig es (Karh4da Brdhman) ; 34, 

aires a (2) Anndcharya BalAchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
Beste Bs | : (Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 

ey: 100 | Loki Bandhv .... — oe a. Ee. ese ..»| Gururgéo R4gtavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 300 

ae (Deshasth Brahman); 41. 


Weekly ... - 


. 
> 


ae ve ae 
* - 


101 Loka Mitra eee eee Haveri (Dhar- Do. coe eee Gundo Nelgire Nadgir ; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
wir). Brahman) ; 28. 
102 | Réjahanaa... ove eee} Dharwar ot. a oles «| Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 100 
! béda Brahrian); 41. : 


103 | Rasik Ranjini .,. ...;Gadag .. | Do «, «o.{ Gaurishankar Ramprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 200 


Br@hman); 41. 
MaRiTat. | | 
104 | Arunodaya nae | Théna ... -+»| Weekly ... ...| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 615 
By: : BrAéhman) ; 23. 
as 105 | A’rydvart ... BE ser} Dhulia ... ot: aa ae s..| Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 300 
my. , shasth Yajurvedi Brahman); 34. 
106 | Bakul pes -_ -o-| Ratndye co Do. ace ...| Hari Dharmaji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 27... 500 


107 | Bhala +. a | Poons :.. ves| Tri-monthly oes] Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 900 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 30. 


; 


i 


108 | Belgaum Samfchér ...| Belgaum... e Weekly ... veel Hari Bhikaji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman) ;'300—400 
:. : 41. 
. 109 | Bhu't —... 


ae see a Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hinde 1,500 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 


a «>| Bombay a 
| 

110 | Brahmodaya _— vee} Mah4fd ... see! Fortnightly ...| Narayan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karh4da 
\ 


\ Brahman). | bes 

: 111 |Ghandrakfnt ©... ...| Ohikodi... —...) Weekly... _—...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu (Chit-| 100 
ft pawan Brdhman) ; 40. | 

a 112 | Chandrodaya mt ».| Chiplun ... oo gee: ers ...| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan) 375 
ie ) | | Brahman); 40. 

13 118-| Chikitsak ... oe »»| Belgaum OS ee | eae ae — Ram-vhandra Savant ; Hindu (Maraétha); 1,0¢0 
He 114 | Dakshin Vritta ... ...| Kolhapur vt ete. WT .»| Saddshi* Vithal P4rasnavis; Hindu (Chéndra- 100 


| seniys K4yastha Prabhu); 67. 
115 | Deshakdélavartam4rn _..| Erandol ... ie _,  ... .. | Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (feshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 32. 
ay, 116 | Dharma ... eos 1 wee oo ieee}. aoe -»| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,000 

/ . Bréhman) ; 48. 
117 | Dharwar Vritta ... eos} Dharwar ae ee .. | Saddshiv Hari Shahane ; Hindu (Brahman) ... | 600 
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118 | Dnydn Sdgar is «| Kolh&pur cS oe me = A an Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 850 

man); 4). 

119 | Granthamala ie oak ...| Monthly | Vishnu Govind Bij&purkar, M.A.; Hindu 700 

(Deshastha Brahman); 41. 

120 | Hindu Punch ... i re .«.| Weekly eos, Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke; Hindu(Chitpdwan| . 1,500 

| Brahman); 38. 

121 | Jagadddarsh -s ...,| Ahmednagar ...; Do. .. —.,.) Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit-) 280 

| piawan Brahman); 62. 

122 | Jagadiiitechchhu... ...| Poona ... ...| Do. ...  ...| Rdoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-|. 2,c00 

| wan Brahman) ; 75. 

128 | Sagateumfchér ...  ...| Thema... ...,, Do. ..- —«..| Trimbak A’b4ji R4je; Hindu (Kdyasth' 500 
) | Prabhu) ; 41. 

| Kal va woe ee] Poona ... we eee ae .... Shivram Mahddev Pardinjpe, M.A.; Hindu 6,400 

| (Chitp4dwan Brahman); 39. 

Kalpataru.... iis -»-| Sholapur eett : BRR. aus woe Pej Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 420 


124 
125 
, Brahman); 46. 
126 | Karmanuk itt? tee ww! OD =e 
Brahman) ; 38. 
127 
128 


| 

Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp4wan) 4,100 

Keral Kokil ‘abe --| Bombay... ...| Monthly .,..| Krishndji Narayan ‘Athle; Hindu (Karh4da| 2,000 

i" Brdhman) ; 49. 

Kesari_... isi wel WOM 40. .e.| Weekly ... ..., Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu) 17,500 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 48. 

129 | Khéndesh Chitragupta ...; Dhulia ... vind inca eal ase a “Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 

| rahman) ; 26. : 

Khandesh Vaibhav. .... Do ... ... iia ...| Yadav Baélkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 600 

we Brahman) ; 39. 


Do. 
Do. 

| Kamtha Vritta eos eee Kanmitha... “ Do. eee eee eetese | 
Do. 


eee eee Tasgaon... eee 686 ee oe Gopal Bhide ; Hindu (Chitpdwan a 200 
* i I 4 I skair BUR 4s eee eee ‘Vengurla see eee eee Ra . ishna Gop4l Pandit ; Hindu Gaud 80 
stg,” Seis ; : ‘Brdébman); 27. i 
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MaritHi—continued. 
184 | Lokaseva ... one | Nasik  ... coe} Weakly ooo ...| Ganga@dbar VAman Barve; Hindu (Chitpa#wan 500 
| Brahman) ; 27. 
135 | Madhukar ... vee ».| Belgaum DO. - eee ee 266.00: 
136 | Mah4rdshtra Vritta .. | Sébdra ... ccs}, Doe ov vm ———s Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha);)- 150 
38. 
187 | Moda Vritta . | Wai DO. see .| Kaéshinath V4man Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 
Brabman) ; 48. 
188 | Mumbai Punch ... -»+| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly .| Anandrao Baélkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gand! 100 
girl), Sd#raswat Brahman); 30. 
139 | Mumbai Vaibhav »«.| Bombay... poo] SAEEY, ana .-| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-) 1,650 
pawan Bréhman) ; 43. 
140 | Mumbai Vaibhav wi. ae .| Weekly ... cee Do. do. co §=«.: 1, 2 
141 { Nagar Saméchér... || Ahmednagar a ae | Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 24. 200 
142 | Ndsik Vritta .| Nasik DG. es .| Yashvant Hari - Kale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 450 
Brahman); 28. 
143 | Nydy Sindhu .«.| Ahmednagar ...| Do... ..| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth| 400 
| Brahman); 31. 
144 | Pandhari Mitra ... = Pandharpur...{ Do. ss ee.| Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 109 
| | Brahman); 42. 
145 | Parikshak ... »»>| Belgaum am ee re | Vaman Ra&mchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 300 
wat Brahman). 
146 | Poona Vaibhav ... .| Poona 0, vee ,..| Ganesh Mah4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
Brahman); 36. 
14.7 | Peabodh Chandrika .| Jalgaon .. Do. ‘ | Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 20€ 
| Brahman) ; 39. | 
148 | Prakash vost GREE Acs a eek eee .» Ganesh Ballal Phansa@lkar; Hindu (Karh4da 500 
: Brahman); 82, 
149 | Pratod __... we .| Islampur om ae ..| Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu (Karhdda\2?00 —360 
Brahman) ; 23. 
150 | Raghav Bhushan... ...| Yeola Ts - bee ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42...| 100 
151 | Satya Mitra a M4legaon os] 0, ie ee Hirachand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 
| 3 26. 
152 | Satya Sadan oo 4 Alibag .o| Do® .. ws| R&oji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brdh- 150 
man); 63. 
153 | Satyi Shodhak ... est Ratnagiri it ao ...| Hari Narayan Limaye; Hindu (Ohitpdwan $50 
Brahman) ; 60. 
154 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari.! Poona .| Fortnightly .| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 300 
| buddhi; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman). Real 
Editor :— Ramchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhada Br&éhman); 43. 
155 | Sholapur Samachar «| Sholapur | Weekly ... -..| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam§ti) ; 46 ove 400 
156 | Shrigonda Vritta... .| Shrigonda Do. ove .| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
44. | 
157 | Shri Shahu st vee Sdtdra sc on ee we iu — Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 100 
man); 22. 
158 | Shubh Suchak at De ae Do. eee ...| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp&awan 160 
Brahman); 61. 
159 | Sumant | Karad ee oar i a -oe| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
shasth Brahman); 33. 
160 | Vidya Vilas ove »o-| Kolhapur .-.| Bi-weekly .| Ganesh one Gokhale ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Bréhman); 21. 
161 | Vih4ri .| Bombay... .«| Weekly ... ...| Balkrishna Ne&rayan Phatak; Hinda (Chitp4- 500 
a wan Brahman); 35. 
162 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér ...) Do, os .| Monthly... soe} (1} Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni —« eee 600 
3 3 (2) Ramkrishna Raghunath = Moramkar; 
. | Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
163 Vrittasar eee ee? ees Wai eee ese Weekly eee eee Lakshman Maha@dev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 950 
| pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
164 | Vritta Sudha —s_ ow» roe] SAtATA eve 2 acta eee} Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman); 38. 
165 Vyadpari cee eee eee Poona eee Do. ne -++| Nana badaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth | Brah- 500 
| man) ; 39. 
166 | Vy4pdér Saméchér... ...| Ahmednagar ...| Do, ... — »«»| Rutunchand Punamehand Muths Hindu(Mar-| 1,200 
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Det + id Boker |. ial Weekly... ... Shamsuldin walad Mahomed; Muhammadan;} 600 


at nw al Hakim Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; About ; 
doo <8 ce Do. ..  s| Térachand Tahilsing; Hindu (Amil); 20 ...| 1,000 

Do. 

Do. 


oes ees} Karechi... i ses -+-| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 38... 500 


pee -e+| Asaumal Reghumal; Hindu (Lohana); 42 «+. 200 
sis ...| Shikarpur soot DO. tee .»-| Chelar4m M4nghirmal ; Hindu (Luh4 na); 40, 100 


ee eee Do. eee ee 


Urpv. 


173 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai -oo| Bombay... ...| Monthly ion "Ghely Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan} 2,000 
Sunni); 32, 


174 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. ... we] Weekly oe ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;} 65,000 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


175 | J4m-i-Jahdnnuma w»| Jalgaon ... or ie) ee -o| Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 50 
Muhammadan. 


176 | Sultd4n-ul- Akhbar .oe| Bombay ove ooo} Daily «ee .»| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;} 1,000 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


177 | Tohfa-i-Deccan ... -«| Poona... soo) Weekly oe» e+e] Shaik Abdulla walad Shaik Mahomed ; Muham-| 250 
madan (Shaik); 31. 


GusaRna’tI aND HINDI. 


178 | Jain soe ove «>| Ahmedabad... Weekly ..- oe oe Fatechand Kérbhari ; Hindu (Jain) ;} 1,400 


Mara’THI AND Ka’NARESE. 


179 | Chandrika ,.. see --| Bagalkot roo) Weekly cos «| Bande Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 16C 
Brihman, Smarta) ; 32. 


PORTUGUESE-KONKANI. 


180 | A Luz sia ins .»»| Bombay... ooe| Weeklycee = Antone Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 ae eee} 1,000 


Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 

C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SIT or d) is the last letter of a word, 
éhe accent is left out, and the short a (3] = « in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
4n Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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Brahman); 30. : 
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me | mot sae 
AneoLo-Mara’rHI, 
87a | Christian Citizen ... 1».| Poona see .+| Monthly... ned nd N4n4ji Kotak; Native Christian ; 300 
46a | Sardes&i Vijaya ... ...| Savantvadi | Weekly ... ...| Vishnu Vdman Thakur; Hindu (Karhdda 300 
Brahman) ; 55, 
GUJABA ‘TI. 
73A | Islam Gazette = oe eoo/ Amreli «,, ..| Weekly ... oe nanece oes 
82a | Navsari Patrika .,. -os| Navesari ... at ee ove coecce eee 
Maka THI, 
1174 | Dinbandhu coe -++| Bombay ... ...| Weekly ... ee| Vasudev Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40.) 1,000 
1664 | Warkari .,. coe ---| Pandharpur ...| Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshay Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 76 
. Brahman); 35. 
| HInpDrtI. 
f 96a | Shri Dny4nsagar Sam4-| Bombay ee vee| Monthly see eoo| danakprasad Lalooram; Hindu (K&nkubjal 2,000 
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The publication of Nos. 38, 44, 50, 88, 89, 101, 114 and 152 has been temporarily suspended, 
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Politics and the Publio' Administration. 


1. The Prince of Wales visited the capitals of the Chiefs of Udaipur, 
Sour of His Bevel Hick. Jaipur and Bikdénir. The remaining Réjputdna 
ness the Prince of Wales in Chiefs were to be introduced to His Royal High- 
Rajputéna and the alleged mess at Ajmere and Bharatpur, but the famine in 
apprehensions of the autho- RAjputdna prevented the carrying out of this plan 
rities re bis reception by the gnd the Prince was advised by the Government of 
a (198), 12th Dec, India to exclude both these places from his itinerary. 
Formerly, it was considered to be the duty of a 
paramount sovereign to visit places afflicted with serious visitations like famine | 
and earthquake in his empire and to utter words of comfort to the victims of | 
such calamities, Rulers of independent countries do so even at the present day, 
but Lord Curzon at the time of the Punjab earthquake deliberately avoided a visit 
to the stricken parts, and the Prince of Wales has now followed the same wrong 
policy. The Rajputana Chiefs expressed their disappointment at not having the 
pleasure of seeing the Prince by writing kharitas, and the Prince has sent them 
a message of sympathy in return and a copy of his photograph to each of 
the disappointed feudatories, So much for the interchange of sympathy 
between the Prince and the loyal Chiefs of Rajputaina. But what kind of 
reception awaits His Royal Highness in Calcutta at the hands of the Bengalis? 
The authorities are very anxious on this score, The autocratic Lord Curzon 
has inflicted a mortal wound on Bengal with his dagger, and the Bengalis are 
now in mourning on that account. They might, however, have received 
the Prince with the customary formalities, but as they have found that the 
authorities are bent upon forcing their handsin this matter, they are not, it 
appears, willing to extend even a formal reception to His Royal Highness. 
The Prince will not now drive through the native town of Calcutta because it is 
apprehended that the people would not only not light the exteriors of their dwell- 
ings, but even shut the doors and windows of their houses on the night of the 
Prince’s drive. Again, it is the wish of the authorities that the ladies of Bengal 
should, like their sisters in Bombay, render homage to the Princess of Wales at 
Government House, but as the purdah is much more rigidly observed in Bengal 
both among Hindus and Mussalmans than it is on our side, it is not possible that 
the Bengali ladies will come forward to show their loyalty to the Princess, Again, 
is it not the height of cruelty and shamelessness to practise extreme oppression 
on Bengali boys and gentlemen and to expect their mothers and wives to do 
puja at the shrine of the Princess? As a reign of terror prevails at 
present through the whole of Bengal, even Brahmo ladies, who have cast off 
purdah long ago, have refused to attend the Princess’ purdah party. Bengali 
journals state that Sir Andrew Fraser is highly incensed at this determined 
attitude of Bengali men and women and has begun to induige in ravings about 
*‘ sedition.’”? We are indeed glad that the Bengalis have demonstrated to the 
Anglo-Indian administrators and their sycophants in the native community 
that there are objects more sacred than Royalty itself and that there are 
sentiments higher than loyalty, 


2. In the course of an article headed ‘ Devices of the Russian Govern: 

pg Se eee |e ment,’ the Kdi writes:—The Russian authorities are 

officers of the Sanitation #°customed to utilize the officers of the Sanitary Depart- 

Department as a detective ment as detectives for watching the actions of suspected 

agency at the time of the characters, In India, too, that Department has been 

7 of Wales’ arrival at made to serve the same’ purpose. At the time of the 
K él (124) lSth Dec, —»s-@tTival of the Prince of Wales in this country, | 

passengers going from Poona to Bombay were required 

to give their Bombay addresses to the Sanitary authorities, At that time 

there was no eal in either city. It is, therefore, manifest that the secret 

object of the above measure was something else than the suppression of plague. 


3. Our readers are pees with the word Navaraira (the festival of nine 
cs ‘ning “Dights). The festival is observed among Hindus every 

Pi ‘eheemdame te year in the month of Ashwin in ‘honour of the 
performing @ sacrifice for goddess Jagadamba, When the rainy season is over 


restoring the broken image gnd all nature is clothed in verdure and all creatures 


of aaa (107), roel are in a gladsome mood, the festival of Navaratra is 


celebrated in honour of the goddess named abova 


j $4 

Ne pe hs 
va Se 
e ge 


Bhe is represented as fully armed and attired in a manly garb and is worshipped 

as the goddess of heroism, who destroys demons and all wicked persons on earth. 
Besides this goddess, there is another, who is worshipped by all nations under 
different names and in different forms.. But she is the same goddess everywhere 
and is known as “ tlie national goddess”. For each nation, she assumes a differ- 
ent form and has a different set of votaries. Some selfish people try to disfigure 
the image of the goddess worshipped by other people. Itis only the external 
visible image that is destroyed, the inner essence in such cases being indestruc- 
tible. The broken image is capable of assuming its original shape in course 
of time and gladdening the hearts of its worshippers once more, Whenanimage 
of the goddess is destroyed, its votaries inaugurate a festival, which resembles 
the Navaratra festival in honour of Jagadamba. But we must note the points 
of difference between the forms of the two goddesses and the festivals held in 
their honour. Jagadamba has only eight hands and two eyes, while “ the 
national goddess” has as many pairs of bands as her votaries and an 
equal number of eyes. Her power is the accumulated strength of all her 
worshippers, and when the festival in her honour is once begun, it is not 
over after nine days like the festival of Jagadamba, but continues as long as 
the unbroken image of the goddess, formerly desecrated by some mischievous 
persons, emerges in radiant beauty out of the sacrificial fire. The oblations do 
not consist of boiled rice, but of masses of flesh from the bodies of those who laid 
sacrilegious hands on her. The fire at the altaris fed not by ghee, but by streams 
of blood and the sacrificial priests are armed not with blades of grass, but sharp 
weapons and the hymns sung during the sacrifice are such battle cries as 
* Har Har Mahadev,” “ Din Din,” etc. The officiating priests are stern and 
unbending patriots, who continue the homa or sacrifice till the refulgent 
body of the goddess rises through the fire of the sacrifice. The appear- 
ance of the body marks the end of the festival. In the early stages of the 
sacrifice those selfish persons, who had broken the image of the goddess, 
endeavour to extinguish the fire of the homa, but when its flames increase 
in fury, these persons are burnt up. Happy is the nation, where such a festival 
in honour of “the national goddess” is held and happy are they who are eye- 
witnesses to the unique spectacle, This kind of festival has been begun in two 
places on earth during the past two years, oiz.,in Africa and Russia, The 
Hottentots are try ing to regain their independence fromthe Germans. The latter 
have tried to extinguish the movement for independence among the Hottentots, 
but its embers are smouldering still and may at any time burst forth into full 
flame. Why should the Germans hanker after the wealth of the Hottentots ?P 
Have the latter offended them inany way? Why should they have been enslaved 
by the GermarsP If the latter do not ciear out of the country of the Hottentots, 
they may one day have to pass their days in like misery and wretchedness. 
In Russia, the people have, like the Hottentots, entered upon a struggle for 
emancipation from the autocracy of the Tsar. The latter issued a manifesto a 
short while ago giving some rights to his people, but they are not satisfied with 
these. Ye, Russians, persevere in your noble campaign, You havea golden 
opportunity before you, which may not occur again. Takethe flaming torch of 
patriotism in your hands and shout forth cries of “ Victory to the national 
goddess.’’ Ifyou do this, you will reach the goal of your political aspirations. 


4, In writing about Russia one is naturally reminded of India. Popular 
: discontent has now spread all over Russia, but in India 
Alleged similarity between the spread of discontent has only just begun, It is 
the presentcondition of India gynected tat the present unrest in Russia will soon be 
and of Russia. foll ree f Trdte ts yy Re 
 Vihéri (161), 11th Dec. ollowed by an eraof peace. India, however, is day by 
day drifting towards the present condition of Russia. 
The doings of officials like Fuller and Carlyle have retarded the progress of the 
country. It is easy to imagine the mental condition of those who are calling 
upon Lord Minto for help. Itis surprising that such a call should emanate 
from the very persons who started the swadesht movement, It is no use calling 
upon the Viceroy for help. Had Government cared a straw for the people, they 
would not have issued circulars like that relating to the cry ‘ Bande Mataram’ or 
let loose Gurkhas upon the population of certain towns. There was no likelihood 
of the swadesht movement overthrowing British rule in India or causing the Eng- 
oy ple to die of starvation. The short-sighted and reckless conduct of officials 
2 Fought Bengal to its present anarchical condition, From recent events in 
Russia subjects living under similar despotic rule may learn the lesson that if 
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they wish to see happy days there is need for them to work night andday. Tyrants 
may also learn from those events the lesson that their tottering empires are sure 
to collapse some day or other. If public opinion continues to be utterly ignored, 
as at the present day, the condition of India will surely be like the present condi- 
tion of Russia, Government officials know this, but they are under a delusion that 
they can avert such a crisis by pursuing a repressive policy. Now, every bad 
act is sure to produce its proper effect, and the accumulated effect of many 
such acts is a political revolution. There has, as yet, been no revolution 


in India like that in Russia, simply because the cup of the iniquities of our - 


rulers is not yet full. 


5. Writing about 


Reflections on the distur- 
bances in Russia. 


the disturbances in Russia, the Jain says :—The 
present events in Russia should convey a salutary les- 
son to British statesmen. If the mischievous policy 
pursued by Mr. Fuller is connived at, instead of being 


Jain (178), 10th Dec.; , . 
Pres he (33), i0t, Checked, disastrous consequences are bound to ensue 


Dec. both to the Government and the people. Officials like 
Mr, Fuller are mere birds of passage in this country, 
but the people and the Government are fated to taste for ever the bitter fruits of 
their short-sighted policy. In the interests of the Empire, therefore, it is 
incumbent upon the higher authorities to put an end to the reign of terror 
established by Mr. Fuller in Bengal. If this is not done, thero is a likelihood of 
a popular upheaval taking place in India similar to that now witnessed in 
Russia. |The Praja Bandhu says:—The authorities in India sometimes endea- 
your to govern the country by Russian methods, but they should take to heart 
the fate that has overtaken the ‘T’sar and his Government. British rule is 
undoubtedly necessary for India’s salvation, and it would be injurious to the 
country’s interests if the tragic scenes now enacted in Russia were reproduced 
here. It, however, rests solely with Government to avert such a catastrophe. ] 


6, Commenting on the regulation recently passed by the Australians for 
* the exclusion of coloured immigrants from that 
Proce rots a yng 6continent, the Bidla writes:—What a blessed and 
Australians upon the immi- happy place this earth would be if all were to aot 
gration of coloured people upon the precept “ Do unto others as you would be 
into that continent. done by.” All tyranny and high-handedness would 
Babe (207), 72 ee. then come to an end, the rich would not despise the poor 
and rulers would cease to oppress their subjects. No doubt the precept has been 
loudly professed in theory, but is seldom acted upon in practice. Crafty 
nations contrive to subjugate their neighbours by employing the wiles 
of a snakecharmer in catching snakes and keep them in _ perpetual 
bondage. Do these conquering nations remember the noble precept of loving 
your neighbour as yourself when they trample upon the independence of other 
nations? Would they like to be oppressed themselves? Why do they then 
indulge in fiendish conduct P? Weare led to make these remarks on a perusal 
of the new regulation passed by the white settlers in Australia prohibit- 
ing the immigration of coloured people. Why should they impose such an 
invidious restriction upon the coloured races when they claim for themselves 
the right of going to any part of the world? If we are all integral parts of 
one Empire, why should there be any distinction among white and coloured 
emigrants? India is fully able to support her own population, and we do not 
wish that Indians should go abroad to suffer indignities at the hands of others. 
But if the Australians do not desire that our people should settle in Australia, 
and if they have any sense of shame, let them not come to India. We know that 
they possess power and will come to India by exercising that power. But it 
does not follow that because you have power you may do what you like, 


7. Englishmen would be well advised in their own interests to abandon 
the extremely selfish policy which they have been 


An appeal to Government 


to abandon their alleged sel- 
fish policy of governing 
India. 

Hitechchhu (73), 14th Dec. 


hitherto pursuing in India. They lost America by 
their selfish policy, whereas a conciliatory policy has 
enabled them to retain Canada and several other 
Colonies to this day. ‘The oppression of the rulers 


led to the establishment ofa republic in france. ‘he present troubles in 
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_Teap from this aversion in South America. The Chinese boycott of American 


- a4 


ussia too, are due “to the indifference of the Tsar to the complaints of his 
ubjects, Russia’s pride was humbled by Providence through Japan. It isa law 
f nature that moderation leads to happiness and excess.to misery, and in view 


; : this law we greatly fear that the excessive pride and selfishness of Englishmen 
‘will one day meet with an untoward result. The whites have an unconquer- 


able ayersion towards the blacks, but they forget what consequences they had to 


ids is still fresh in our memory, and we all know how President Roosevelt 
d to go down on his knees to propitiate the Celestials. It behoves English- 


‘men to take the moral of these occurrences to, heart. The swadesht movement in 


India might perhaps ultimately prove a failure. But it should be remembered 
what a long time America took in gaining her independence. As the natives 
gradually begin to understand more clearly the wicked policy of European 
officers, their minds will become alienated from British rule, and the conse- 
quences of such alienation, will be far from pleasant. It is not, however, too 
late yet for our rulers to turn over a new leaf and govern the country according 
to the principles enunciated in the Proclamaticn of 1858. We have been pained 
to read Lord Minto’s observation in his speech at St. Andrew’s dinner that the 
happiness of India depends upon her military strength. We cannot help 
interpreting this remark as a disguised threat held out to the Indians, but we 
might remind His Excellency that the days of carrying on government by force 
and oppression, like those of educating school-bovs by flogging and caning, 
have long since passed away. 


8. “It would be no exaggeration to callthe new Government a Ministry 
4 _ Ofall the talents. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
aoe of Ministry ™ has not only succeeded in yoking all the more pro- 
- ronan Jamshed (28), 13th Minent leaders of the Liberal Party to his chariot, but 
Dec,, Eng. cols. in assigning to each one of them the task they are 
peculiarly fitted to perform......... Of the very old 
Liberals, only one is found to have joined the Government, and that veteran is 
no less than India’s beloved and revered ev-Viceroy Lord Ripon......... In the 
disposition of his Cabinet the new Premier has proved himself beyond cavil a 
leader endowed with that rarest of all gifts of leadership—knowledge of men and 
of the peculiar capacity of his various lieutenants.......... Of Mr. Morley’s 
appointment as Secretary of State for India, we shall not to-day say more beyond 
endorsing the tribute of one who has by no means been a partial critic of his 
throughout his political career—the Times of India—viz., that ‘for once at 
all events the man has been found for the office and not the office for the 
man.’......... Sir Henry Fowler becomes Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
a good riddance from the point of view of Indians, If he desists from giving 
tips to Mr. Morley as to how to govern India and posing -as an authority on 
Indian affairs, we should not care to remember his existence in the Cabinet.” 


9. “The British press has reminded Mr. John Morley of the difficulty and 
delicacy of the task that lies before him. Even with- 
Pah opened (6), 16th out the difficulty created by recent events we should 
0. ; st Goft@r (34), 17th h : 
Deo,, Eng, cols, ave expected, from the little that we know of his 
views about India and its people, that he would be 
cautious in his policy. The present situation is one in which he is particularly 
likely to. accept the guidance of the responsible authorities on the spot. He 
accused his predecessor of a lamentable want of tact in. having overruled Lord 
Curzon in the Military controversy. Presumably he will not, with a light 
heart, overrule the Government of India when he has the occasion. However, 
it is neither. safe nor necessary to prophesy. Mr. Morley has his detrac. 
tors. The organ of British Socialists has recently pronounced him tobe a 
litical failure. When a politician comes to the India Office, people in 
England begin to think that he is more fit to be: a Nawab than a statesman. 
If as a literary man the new Secretary of State will prefer to be guided by the 
light of history, which is as full of warnings as of inspiration, Lord Ripon 


migy be expected to impart to his colleague some of his own courage and 

sith in righteousness, irrespective of clime and. colour. We have assumed. 

hroughout our remarks’ that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s will not be 

‘Ministry of only a few weoks.......,, If the. Liberal party founders on the 
a a , 
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rock of Home Rule, all our dreams of a ‘ progressive’ policy under Lord Ripon 
and Mr. John Morley will vanish.” |The Rdst Goftdr says:—“ For us 
Indians no change in the personnel of the new Ministry is likely to arouse 
keener interest than the one in the offies of the Secretary of State for 
India, No appointment which is made to fill up the vacancy caused by such 
an utterly unpopular, perverse and incompetent occupant:as our late Secretary 
ean be hailed without a feeling of intense satisfaction and relief. The general 
approval with which Mr. Morley’s accession to the post is viewed is, therefore, 
nothing unexpected. From his public utterances and writings we gather ample 
evidence of his broad-minded sympathies and liberal principles.’’ | 


*10. “Indians are undoubtedly jubilant at the appointment of Mr. John 
is ae _. Morley as Secretary of State for India. But it is not 
) Kavsor-t-Hind (29), 17th to) be supposed that because a change of Ministry has 
ec, Hing. cols.; Ortental . : , ; 
Review (12), 13th Dec, brought about this selection, Indians are so sanguine 
3 as to think that the millenniumisat hand. Thatindeed 
would be a vain wish, for the millennium is neither here nor there. All that is 
indicated by the joy is the sense of heartfelt satisfaction at the riddance of 
reactionary Toryism, after ten long and eventful years, at the centre of authority 
in the Indian administration. Indians had had the misfortune even during the 
last Liberal regime to have at tlie India Office a Minister like Sir Henry Fowler, 
who was only a Liberal in name, but a most self-opinionated and wholly mis- 
chievous Conservative at heart...... ... tis, therefore, natural that Indians 
should express their satisfaction at the change of Ministry which, with some 
sense of responsibility, has entrusted the portfolio of India to so capable 
a Ministeras Mr. Morley. Not that he will revolutionise the Indian admi- 
nistration......... But there is this hopeful feeling that Mr. Morley would not 
prove a ‘ Johookumwala.’....... Indians have believed in ‘ honest’ John Morley 
as his own countrymen have. They have deep and abiding faith in his stern 
and unbending political courage and integrity..,...... They believe that given 
time and opportunity to acquaint himself with Indian problems, he would try 
to do justice to India to the best of his power and ability. His would not bea 
reactionary and repressive rule, and he would be the last to contract 
the bounds of freedom.” [The. Oriental Review writes:—*The most 
important appointment in the new Cabinet, as far as India is con- 
cerned, is that of Mr. John Morley as Secretary of State for India. It will 
not be denied that Mr. Morley is a man after India’s own heart, but it 
must not be supposed that the programme of Indian reform which Mr. 
Gokhale set before the bar of English public opinion during his recent 
vigorous campaign in England will all at once be realised because Mr. Morley 
has India’s portfolio, for there are lions in his way; ‘The Indian bureaucracy 
will surely ever be a great obstacle to the political salvation of this 
country.......... We must not, therefore, expect too much from Mr, Morley. 
Of one thing we may be certain, being a man of rare intellectual gifts, high 
culture, earnestness, moral uprightness and absolute disinterestedness, bred 
and brought up in the Gladstonian school, Mr. Morley will not carry on the 
unworthy traditions of Mr, Balfour’s late Government...,...... Of another 
thing also we may be sure: the new Secretary of State for India will not allow 
the Indian Commander-in-Chief to have everything in his own way.’’] 


*11, ‘The appointment which has excited the greatest interest in India is 

ee le x, that of Mr. John Morley as Secretary of State for 
ic ie “* India.. It was feared that Sir Henry Fowler would 
i be again asked to take up this post. But he hag 
chosen to accept the Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster,..,....... The 
only English politician whose appointment as Secretary of State for India 
would have been enthusiastically hailed throughout the country is Lord Ripon, 
who, however, has become Lord Privy Seal. Lord Reay’s selection would 
have also been not less welcome. ‘The choice has, however, fallen on 
Mr. John Morley, and although he has not hitherto taken any special 
interest in the affairs of this country, his illustrious antecedents, brilliant 
attainments and known political views are a guarantee that he will not 
be a party: to any measure contrary to those great liberal or of which 
he has-all along been a consistent advocate........... As a cultured, broad- 
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aded and righteous politician, his fame is not limited to the confines of 
ngland. It would be unjust to Mr, Morley to form extravagant expectations. 
out him. But we feel that on large questions of policy he is not likely to go 
wrong. te and aggressive Imperialists need not expect much 
pathy from him. He has already expressed his views on the Curzon- 
itchener controversy, and we take it that if the Liberal Ministry remains in 
age the settlement now arrived at will be suitably modified, The right man 
as after years been discovered and placed as the head of the India Office, and 
we only hope Mr, John Morley may be so fortunate as to find the fullest scope 
for leaving his impress upon the course of British administration in this 
country.” 


12. “Lord Minto bas begun his Viceroyalty by keeping his thoughts to 
stele a himself. It is perhaps a lesson which one -learns in 
re madi Minto'’s administra- the field and on the turf like the utility of rest which 
‘Whe acd His Excellency has learnt from the same source. 
East and West (3)for Dec. +4 y r © oure 
Silence may sometimes be golden on the part of a 
ruler when the subjects are loud in their protests and their demands, His 
Excellency has as yet had no opportunity of making a study of modern India. 
Lord Minto evidently wishes to observe and to learn before beginning to govern 
in earnest and on his own responsibility. He will have to learn and to decide 
quickly, for in Bengal various problems of a delicate nature will be thrust 
upon his notice, The local Governments are primarily responsible for dealing 
with the agitation with tact and wisdom. Butan appeal will be made to him as 
the supreme authority in the land, and he will have tospeak. A note of dis 
appointment has already been struck in certain quarters that he is too 
uninterfering. That is perhaps the best course to follow in the circumstances 
in which he is placed for the present.’’ 


18. ‘The first public move of Lord Minto in respect of the agitation in 

_ Bengal has proved an unfortunate one. His Lord- 

4 yey ee and the parti- ship has refused to grant the interview sought by 

vabetebeee 7 it the Indian members of the Bengal Legislative 
Mahrdtta (10), 10th Dec. . ; . d ‘ 

Council for discussing the disturbances in the new 

province of Eastern Bengal and Assam. The reason given by His 

Excellency is that it is unconstitutional for the Governor-General to receive 


the members of the Legislative Council of one local administration for the 


purpose of discussing the affairs of another province. The reply is clever 
but disingenuous, and is calculated to make the Bengal leaders palpably 
feel the pinch of the new situation created by the partition of their province, 
We thiuk it is heartless to tell the gentlemen, who constitutionally as well as in 
reality represented Eastern as well as Western Bengal till very recently, that 
they have now no longer a right even to discuss the affairs of the alienated 

rovince. The argument is moreover fallacious, even constitutionally speak- 
ing, because there is yet no separate Legislative Council formed for the new 
province, and the old Council for the whole province must continue to represent 
it. His Excellency has, however, in his reply expressed his appreciation of the 
motive of the applicants for the interview that the Gcvernment of India should 
be in possession of the feelings and opinions of all classes of the community on 
current events. Did it not, therefore, behove His Excellency to invite them 
to an interview as representative leaders of a section of public opinion, if not 
as members of the Bengal Legislative Council ? ”’ 


14, “Since the days of Lord Dufferin it is well-known that there has 
| been a sort of solemn league and covenant, unwritten, 
Mr. Hamilton’s speech at of course, that in consideration of the Government 
St. Andrew’s dinner at Oal- of India according its full support to all commercial 
Oe siser-i-Kied (29), 10th Proposals on which the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
Dee., Eng. cols, - might have set its heart, specially railways, other 
ile facilities of communication and more extensive 
agriculture for exports of raw products, that enlightened but 


ent of 
selfish: body in'its turn should, by its representative in the Viceregal Counoil, 
fe"its full support to all Government measures, just or unjust, popular or 
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Chamber oftener than not did useful service by vigorously opposing unpopular 
measures.......... And in no matter were the representatives of the Chamber in 

the Viceregal Council stronger than on the subject of military expenditure,...,... 

It has thus come to pass that St. Andrew’s day harangues since 1888 have 

more or less been tinged with politics, of course, of a one-sided character, The 

speeches made the other day, under the presidency of Mr. Hamilton, with the 

nev’ Vicerey as a guest, were almost all political, Mr. Hamilton could not 

be blamed for this, seeing that he was only following precedents. How- 

ever, it was well that Lord Minto could not be drawn, within a few days 

of the assumption of his Viceroyalty, into making any political pronounca- 

ment. With his matureexperience he instinctively and wisely shrank from 

falling into the tempting net spread for him by the chairman. More, He 

openly deprecated the practice of converting a purely social gathering in 

memory of a pious saint into a political demonstration, We are glad that the 
Viceroy firmly withstood the temptation of playing to the gallery of the 

European men of commerce in Calcutta. Let us hope his observations may be 

taken by them to heart, and that next year the Chamber will go back to its old 

practice and abandon the new departure which it first adopted under the blandish- 

ments and refined diplomacy of Lord Dufferin. We have said above that military 

expenditure was one of the subjects on which the non-othcial Kuropeans, under 

the lead of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, used to criticise the policy of 

Government vigorously, Though since Lord Dufferin’s time that expenditure 

has mounted higher and higher by leaps and bounds, it has not been 

known that any of its representatives in the Council Chamber has raised his 

VOICE......6+: Under the circumstances it is some comfort to notice that Mr. 

Hamilton was courageous enough to refer to the yearly growing expendi- 

ture on the Army Services which is so inimical to the economic progress 

of the country. Mr. Hamilton referred to the recent controversy which for 

the present has resulted in the ascendancy of the Commander-in-Chief and, 

therefore, in the establishment of an irresponsible and unbridled military 

autocracy. He also observed that ‘whatever changes may be deemed advis- 
able in connection with the administration of the army, the economic 
claims of the empire must always be kept clearly in view. The army, like 

every other branch of the administration, rests on an economic base, and unless 
the base is strong it is folly to add to the superstructure.’ After describing the 
chronic poverty of the agricultural masses, and the fluctuating condition of the 
annual crops and soon, Mr. Hamilton further observed that ‘for every man 
who falls fighting on the frontier, a thousand fall fighting in the plains. For 
every man slain by Russia in the next twenty years, if is as certain as the sun 
will rise to-morrow that a thousand will be slain by famine and fever, by 
poverty and plague. These are the campaigns for which we have to prepare,’ 
But these are just the campaigns of which the Indian Government hag 
fought shy for many years. The miserable economic condition of the masses is 
the skeleton in its cupboard. Half a dozen times has it been asked to institute 
an exhaustive inquiry into that condition, but like the ostrich it has invariably 
buried its head in the sand........ Let us wait and see how the new Viceroy views 
this great issue at Budget time. Do what you may, no country in the world is 
safe, and no people can be contented and happy till their economic condition is 
prosperous. Without such a condition the most colossal armies, with a colossal 
expenditure, are a waste and a crime, 4 crime against the people and a crime 
against God. ‘The prevailing condition in Russia, in spite of an omnipotent 
bureaucracy and in face ofa huge army of several lakhs, is a_ serious 
object lesson which it would be well for the rulers of British India to bear 
firmly in mind. Militarism can never make a country happy and contented. 
A prosperous economic condition alone can doso, and Mr. Hamilton uitered 
a truism whén he remarked in his own vigorous and effective manner that 
militarism itself rests on an economic base. Without that base it might 
eventually crumble and decay.” 7 


15, The British Government in India is a Government by law. It has 
} bes th - eer o4 
caghal Ueahion in’ Bengal under it the laws are based on the principles of purity 
and the situation in America and equality, When a ruler rides rough-shod over 
wep , ere of the the rights and interests of the governed and when he 
0 ° . . . = 
viaraté (24), 10th Dec, ~ 18 Obliged to call in the aid of his army for compelling 
oe his subjects into acquiescence in his acts, his’ rule is 
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bound to come to'an end'seoner or later, This is a mere truism in politics 
yet: the. Honourable: Me.: Fuller has -had the rashness. to establish military 

away in Eastern Bengal. « He has let loose the Gurkhas upon the population of 

Barisal as 4 punishment for their patriotic ardour in boycotting English goods. 
‘The Gurkhas have set about their nefarious work with the fury of an excited 
tiger. The people have become terror-struck at. their iniquitous deeds. The 
Gbject of the authorities is apparently to put down the boycott movement by 
having recourse’to such drastic measures. A century anda quarter ago thé 
situation in America resembled that which prevailsin Eastern Bengal at the 
present day. The Americans desired to cevelop their own trade, but the 
mother-country wanted to force upon them an odious legislation which aimed 
at promoting the interests of British merchants at the expense of America. The 
Americans having resented this action of the British authorities, the latter sent 
an army to America to overawe them, just as Nawab Fullerjung is endeavouring 
to overawe the people of Bengal with the help of the: Gurkhas. The Americans 
a: became exasperated at the sight of the army, and a war ensued between the two 
mos countries, with the result that the Americans ultimately gained independence. 
i Historv has always repeated itself in the same manner, wherever military force has 
been employed by the Civil authorities. It isa pity that the moral of these histori- 
cal episodes should have been obliterated from the minds of Anglo-Indian officials, 
and that they should be bent upon ruling the country at their sweet will and 
for their own selfish purposes. The reign of terror which the Gurkhas have 
established in Bengal will for ever remain a dark blot on the annals of British 
rule in India. It remains tobe seen how Lord Minto deals with the present 
critical situation. 


16. Under the heading “the spirit of Mahardshtra,”’ the Bhdla publishes 
some verses over the signature of “ Mayur,” of which 
the following is the purport :—The country’s regener- 


' Verses on “the spirit of 


hdrdshtra.” . : i 
Ma ee 107), 11th Dec. ation can be achieved when there is a correspondence 


i between words and deeds. The people of Mahdrdshtra 
} should remember the exploits of their brave ancestors, ‘The partition of Bengal 
has awakened the people of Bengal to a sense of their spoliation, See how they 
have become bold and.boycotted foreign goods, Follow their example in this 
respect and show the spirit of Maharashtra. Endeavour in various ways to pro- 
mote the regeneration of the country. Give up idle speech. Endure patiently 
any evilsthat might befall you. The Maratha never falters or flees. This 
is the old spirit of Mahar4shtra. Bear in mind that happiness is preceded by 

extreme misery and be ready to act in accordance with this principle, We 
certainly have reason to hope and should by no means be slack in our efforts. 

Let the sentiment “ Maharashtra is our God ” animate us. 


17. Government keep themselves informed about the plans and opinions 
| of the people by employing spies to obtain such 
Suggestion to Government jnformation. ‘They also employ secret. Police to detect 

to employ go hy reed i thieves and such other bad characters among their 
SO subjects. We wish they employed some similar 
_ -Bhdla (107), 11th Dee. agency to find out the black sheep among their 
| own Officials, If there were such agency, official 
corruption would receive an effective check and thieves and rascals in Govern- 
‘ment service would be exposed. Many times Government receive nc information 
1 about the corrupt practicesof their officers for want of such agency as we 
a have referred to above. Government are promptly informed about any violent 
- expression used by a lecturer at a swadesht meeting in the heat of argument 
ee because there is a secret Police employed to give such information to them. 
Why should not a similar agency be eniployed to report the doings of peccant 
officials? These reflections suggested themselves to us on reading that 
-Mr. Sahasrabudhe, Mamlatdar of Kardd, had been sentenced to one year’s 
- 4mprisonment. This Mamlatdar had been abusing his authority for a considers 
able period. The Collector and the Assistant Collector must have often visited 

the, taluka during the time, but the tale of the Mamlatdar’s malpractices 
must not have reached their ears. This was because there is no agency to report 
‘upon the doings of corrupt officials. The offence of corruption is easily brought 
lioht because there are atleast three persons implicated in it, viz., the person 
. bribe, the p receiving it and the agent who acts.as an inter- 
he transaction. People know of such transactions and many are 
‘thereby, but no one has the courage to expose them. It is only 
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when the corrupt practices of officials become. a grave. seandal that they. 
attract the notice of Government and the official concerned is brought to 
book. But what about the innocent persons, who have been the victims. 
of his wrong doings? We, therefore, earnestly request Government: that they, 
should employ a secret agency to report upon the doings of their officers. 
Let the experiment be tried at least for a few days. 
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18. “The reign of terror in Bengal still continues unabated........../ 
Partition troutles in Kast- Mr. Fuller does not seem to have budged an inch 
ern Bengal. from his autocratic, despotic and stupid. policy of 
Gujarati Punch (25), 10th . stifling the legitimate aspirations of the Bengalis by 
Dec., Eng. cols; Gujar@ti violence, force ani coercion, Russia is now reaping 
ae a rich harvest for following such a policy, and 
we will not be surprised if one day the policy inaugurated by the hot- 
headed and impulsive ruler of Eastern Bengal were to lead to a serious 
outbreak, involving danger to the safety and security of the people. 
The Statesman, the Bengalee and the Amrita Bazar Patrika are full 
of accounts of the illegal acts of the authorities, which, to say the least, 
reflect discredit and dishonour upon a nation, whose policy has been hitherto 
marked by a deep and firm reverence for law and justice and devotion to lofty 
ethical principles......... The Zndian Review of Madras calls upon the people - 
of every province of India to publicly express their disapprobation of the 7 
policy of persecution, relentlessly followed by Mr. Fuller and his myrmidons, 
and express their sympathy with the determination of the Bengalis to prove 
true to their country by encouraging and fostering indigenous manufactures. 
We are afraid that Gujarat, with her effeminate population, will be the last to 
respond to this appeal. Madras has already passed a unanimous resolution to 
the above effect, and if behoves the Bombay Presidency to follow the lead of 
the ‘benighted’ Presidency in this respect.......... We assure our Bengali 
brethren that they have the whole country at their back in their determina- 
tion to encourage swadesht goods. We hold the belief that the Bengalis will 
not lose heart and despair, but keep on their constitutional struggle against 
Official high-handedness and lawlessness in an unflinching manner.......... 
Will Lord Minto remain silent in such a critical situation?’ [The 
Gujardti Punch in its vernacular columns deplores that the Honourable 
Mr. Fuller should persecute the people of Barisal by adopting measures which 
surpass even Moghlai or Russian methods of administration. It regrets that 
Government instead of helping the people to bring about their rise should treat 
them like conquered slaves and make them tamely submit to official mandates. } 


19. “One direct or indirect consequence of the splitting up of Bengal 
— sai has been the splitting of hairs in high quarters. Two 
D a pectator (6), 46th FTonourable Members of the Bengal Lezislative 

Council wished to make a personal representation to 
the Viceroy regarding the state of affairs in the new province. His Excellency 
declined to receive the deputation on the ground that it would be unconstitu- 
tional to allow the Members of the Legislative Council of one province to make 
a representation regarding another province. It so happens that the Members 
concerned, before the partition, represented certain constituencies in the 
Eastern Province. Whatistheir positionnow ? When itis remembered how the 
lawyers of Bengal have challenged the legality of the Government’s proclamation 
constituting the new province, and how Mr. Fuller's conduct in dealing with the 
swadeshi movement is freely denounced as unconstitutional, one cannot but feel 
that Lord Minto has displayed a keen sense of humour in appealing to constitu- 
tional principles in support of his courteous refusal to receive the deputation, 
seceseee Still miore subtle was the reasoning of His Excellency’s reply to the 
Secretaries of the Indian Association and the Bengal Landholders’ Association.. 
‘The reason given for the rejection was that from the wording of the letter it: 
was understood that the deputation was not meant to be representative so much 
of the two public bodies referred to as of ‘certain sections of the community 
in two different provinces of India,’ The object of the reference to’ the 
duality of the provinces is not quite intelligible, for an association which has 
members in different provinces of India does not thereby forfeit the right 
of meking..a representation to the Vigeroy of India. _ ‘Indian Assooiation’ 
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‘very comprehensive title; it may represent communities all over India: 
thould the ‘ Be * Landholders’ Association change its name before it is 
iicially recognised ? Perhaps the point lies in the remark that though the 
etter was from the Secretaries of two public bodies, it spoke on behalf of certain 
other sections of the community, not identifiable with those two bodies.......... 
Moral: Don’t try to make a horse drink against his own will.: Perhaps some 
or understand the Viceroy to lay down two more precepts—Be accurate, 


d your own business! ”’ 


20. ‘ Who that knows India can doubt that the hour of a rude awaken- 
ing is at hand in Bengal, when that poor deluded mass 
of patriots—the hundreds of displaced clerks and 
compositors with starving families, the fifty thousand 
students who have neglected their studies, the poor 
swadeshie who have to pay 25 per cent. more for the 
necessaries of life, the deluded martyrs who have submitted to expulsion, 
be fines, stripes, special constableships and imprisonment—will begin to find 
ee that they were on a wild-goose chase, hunting a will-o’-the-wisp, and that all that 
d remains to them in the end is mere ‘ words, dreams and leaders?* How many 
bi leaders of the people of India have ever recognised their responsibilities ?..,....., 
| 4 There is after all no disillusion, no disappointment, so bitter in life as that which 
4 comes to poor misguided patriots, who, having staked their all on the chance of a 
cause, live to find that they had become mere dupes of self-seeking demago- 
gues—men without convictions and without principles, without brains to 
conceive or the nerves to direct great national movements, The hour of 
such disillusionment seems to be at hand in Bengal, when the huge army of 
misguided clerks, compositors, students, swadeshites, and the rest, will find 
themselves grievously deceived and for ever undone. It will, no doubt, 
: conduce to the good of India if the mockery of the so-called public leader- 
| ship in this country is ruthlessly exposed, when the fetish is bearded in 
: its own den by the very people who have been its worshippers. But in 
the meanwhile who can help lamenting the lot of the victims, who, having 
staked their all on the promises of these leaders, have found their substance 
gone and have nothing but ‘ words, dreams and leaders’ left to remind them of 
the mare’s nest they have been after.” : 


Jém-e-Jamshed (28), 12th 
Dec., Eng. cols. 


21. “The more we think of it, the more convinced do we feel that Lord 
i : Minto is not pursuing a right policy in refusing to 
P Segg Uoamt (48), 1th eceive the sry Sed of non-oflicials who seek to 
place before him the popular view. This fashion of 
giving no audiences to responsible persons who wish io present the non-official 
side of public questions is, we are sorry to find, coming more and more into 
voguein India. It is most opposed to the traditions of even the proverbially 
) despotically-governed East, which the new Imperialism seeks to assimilate 
Br in its methods. The expression “ Char darvaze khule” is on every one’s 
a lips in India and is always mentioned in connection with the commendations 
7. of an officer who is accessible to all. It was upon this maxim that 
such popular Governors as Mountstuart Elphinstone and Sir John Malcolm 
in old times and Lords Ripon and Reay in modern days acted. Even the 
self-willed Lord Curzon commended in theory at least the principle involved in 
the above maxim. - If His Lordship rarely heeded public opinion, he at least 
allowed free expression to it. The policy of taking the people into confidence 
thus found favour with many of our past Viceroys and Governors, But Lord 
Minto seems to have disapproved of it, and what hope is left there ?............ 
Even a despotic Government has to consult the wishes of the governed, and it 
-, is notagood omen that the Viceroy should refuse to give ear to the voice 
of popular representatives.”’ 


- 22, “The partition of Bengal has done good to the country on the whole, 
. Phomnia (14), 18th Dec. for it has brought about the regeneration ‘of the 
So, political activities of the country. It has also 
_ brought in its train, as its legitimate sequence, the swadeshé and the hoy- 
. Soott.movement,,,,...... From the Himdlayas in the north to Cape Comorin 
- Gn the south the fiat has gone forth: ‘India for the Indians,’,.,...... To 
ee. i % . 
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gain our political freedom, to secure a voice in governing the affairs of our own 
mother-country, we should use every constitutional weapon that may be at 
our disposal, And the boycott and the stoadeshi movement is the only weapon 
left in our hands to bring our unsympathetic rulers to their proper sense of 
duty.......... The most important question, we repeat, that confronts us just 
now is the swadeshi and boycott question, and it ought to form an important 
feature of the deliberations of the coming Congress.”’ 


23. The reign of terror inaugurated in Bengal by Mr. Fuller and 
Sir Andrew Fraser is still in full swing, The scene 
Kesari (128), 12th Dec.; of operations is changed from Barisal and Rangpur to 
agg Opinion (45), loth Serajoung and Mymensing, and the relations between 
oc+5 Arydvarta (1), at” the officials and the le at the latter two t 
Dec.; Parikshak (145), 14th people a 6 jatter two towns 
Dec. have become more strained than ever. ‘The Police 
armed with lathis are let loose upon the popu- 
lation, and innocent persons are flogged without any reason and arrested 
and detained in custody. Honorary Magistrates are suspended, Head Masters 
of schools are intimidated and zamindars openly insulted by high-handed 
local officers, If the people were to complain of this moglat under 
British rule to the Lieutenant-Governors of the two provinces, they would find 
that the heads of these two satraps are not in their proper place. As for 
the Viceroy, he has refused to receive the deputations of the elected 
members of the Bengal Legislative Council on uiterly hollow and flimsy 
pretexts. Had Lord Minto been endowed with the quality of impartiality 
in the smallest degree, he would have heard “the other side”. But he 
turned away the deputation, who sought to wait upon him, from the doors of 
Government House! His Excellency knows thai there is but one Legisla- 
tive Council now for the two provinces, and we fail to see how the members 
of this Council can be denied the right of ventilating the grievances of the 
people of Eastern Bengal. If Lord Minto resorts to like sophistry in other 
matters, the ‘rest and security ’ desired by him can never prevail in the country, 
(‘The Native Opinion makes similar comments. The Arydvarta and the Parik- 
shak dilate on the alleged oppression and high-handed dealings of the officials 


and Gurkhas in Eastern Bengal and remark that these measures are of a: 


much worse type than those resorted to under the Moghul regime in the past 
and by the Tsar’s Government at the present day. The former paper observes 
that the time is yet distant when the British will be called upon to measure their 
strength with that of the Tsar, but in point of harsh and autocratic measures 
Mr. Fuller has eclipsed the officers of the Tsar, and that the shade of Shaiste- 
kban would readily admit that Mr, Fuller is a worse despot than Aurungzeb. ] 


24, “The Chinese boycott of American goods has evidently so far suc- 
ceeded as to form a point inthe inaugural speech 

Significance of the effect of which President Loosevelt delivered in opening the 
oe prs — e oe American Congress on Tuesday last. The main 
vf thoeswadeshi movement cause of the boycott, said President Roosevelt, was 
- Mahrdtta (10), 10th Dec. the resentment of the Chinese students and merchants 
against the harshness of the American laws towards 
the educated Chinamen, and asa statement of policy to be in force in future 
he declared that it was advisable to encourage educated Chinamen to go 
to America and to treat them precisely on the same footing as other foreign- 
ers of similar status. Hvery swadesht agitator in India, why even every 
one who is opposed to the swadeshi and boycott agitation, ought to mark 
well and ponder over the significance of tbe present reference to the 
Chinese boycott in President Roosevelt’s speech; the former because it will 
convey to his mind an encouraging lesson as to the etlicacy of boycott 
asa weapon of political agitation, and the latter because it will instruct 
him as to the futility of opposing national movements like the one which the 
students and merchants in China have recently carried to success.......... Let 
us in India remember that we have yet to do a great deal by way of persistence 
in the boycott movement beforo it attains that degree of success whicl it has 
attained in China. ‘The ideal to be kept in view, of course, is that tie Indian 
movement should in the fullness of time become so powerful that it may one 
day compel the King-Emperor to make a sympathetic reference to it, The 
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‘  Fustification of the boycott 


ec gp itian Spectator (8), 16th 


» 


“Chinaman has clearly wiped off the stigma of backwardness and inertia which 
attached ‘to his name'so'long, and it is to be hoped that India will profit by 
‘the practical object: lesson which China has set before her.” 

. 2. “Tn our last issue we pointed out that the boycott movement was a 
1B hy i ‘legitimate weapon in our armoury in the struggle 
for constitutional liberty, and that it was forced 
upon us by the exigencies of the situation, Recent 
events have shown that British public opinion can be 
coerced into action in order to redress the grievances 
of the oppressed........... Boycott agitation in India 
vhas already attracted attention in the proper quarters, and if if grows in 
volume and intensity, we firmly believe that the wrong done to our Bengali 
brethren would be surely repaired...... ...- If we endeavour strenuousiy 
and assiduously to get a hearing, and if we earnestly and zealously pursue 
the boycott movement, we are confident that the anticipated redress is 
bound to come. It is, therefore, absolutely necessary that the leaders and 
delegates of the Congress should give their authoritative support to this 
movement and strengthen it by their sincere co-operation. Those who follow 
this line of reasoning would clearly perceive that it does not admit of any 
difference of opinion. Some querists ask if we would cease advocating boycott 
if wiser counsels prevail and if the partition is withdrawn. Those who advocate 
the boycott of English goods from the political standpoint must answer the 
question in the affirmative. The purpose of the boycott is to attract the 
attention of our rulers to our wrongs. ‘The scope of it is, therefore, co-extensive 
with those wrongs. If the object with which the movement is started is 
completely accomplished, nothing would necessitate its continuance in the 
future.......... We have no natural antipathy to England and England’s 
products, On-the contrary, British rule in India has inspired us with 
-a regard for England and her products which we would never show to 
other foreigners in this country. In the gradual development that would 
follow our endeavour to revive our industries we shall displace many 
foreign articles, including those of England, from our markets. But this would 
be the result of the stage of economical transition through which every other 
nation in the world has nassed. No Englishman was ever sorry because the 
intrcduction of the steam engine brought about the disruption of many 
handicrafts and rendered useless many men previously serviceable to society. 
These are natural consequences which inevitably follow in the wake of new inven- 
tions and the use of modern appliances. Boycott, however, is a negative means 
of attaining our end. We should use it against those from whom we do not get 
due consideration. A wise discrimination in the use of this latent power would 
‘bring about the desired consummation, and England more than any other 
country in the world would be proud of it, as it would vindicate her glory and 
“mission in the East.”” [The Parikshak writes in a similar strain, and remarks 
that a policy of passive resistance is an effective policy under the present 
‘circumstances of the country and that the Congress should adopt it in future.} 


movement as a weapon of 
‘political agitation. : 
. WMahrétta (10), 10th Dec. ; 
Partkshak (145), 14th Dec. 


26. A correspondent of the Gujardté extols the patriotic spirit shown by 
the Bengalis in boycotting foreign goods, and deplores 
that their example is not sufficiently emulated by 
| the people of other provinces. He then apostrophises 
the Indians as follows :—Has the fervour of your patriotism died away ? Have 
you been rendered so effeminate as to passively look upon the sufferings of your 


The swadesht movement. 
Gujarati (24), 10th Dec. 


- «Bengali brethren ? Should you spurn the golden opportunity that has offered 


itself for preventing the wealth of the country from being plundered? Are you 
destined never to rise in the scale of nations? If you do not help the Bengalis 
now, will they help you when a crisis arises in your fortunes? Put aside 
all ragial feelings and look upon yourselves as sons of the same mother-land. 
Foreign. trade has ruined the country ; let every patriot, therefore, resolve not to 
mse foreign articles. 
27. “The ewadesht movement, if it is carried on in a retaliatory spirit, 
HF and not for the purpose of encouraging indigenous 
industries, will die a natural and speedy death. ‘The 
vows must go further than to bind the votary toa 
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negative undertaking. A man does not make his country richer by not using 
a foreign article any more than he enriches the neighbouring vendor of rice 
by starving. Self-denial is not one of the virtues admired by the political 
economist, He admires the capacity to consume and at the same time to 
produce. There has been a great deal of talk about vows and rakhi-band 
and mourning and fasting. All this may be exciting, but it is not business, 
The vow to be taken by the true patriot must be of a positive, and not 
merely of a negative, import. He must bind himself to do all in his power 
to increase the production of manufactures in the country. He must pay 
hard cash. We have read a great deal about national funds and national 
Universities, and national other things. But we have also read that the 
movement in support of technical and scientific education has, since the 
present agitation, received no further impetus, as one would have expected, 
but that on the contrary it shows symptoms of retrogression, This is 
not satisfactory. We may hold meetings of ‘sympathy’ all over the country 
and telegraph the resolutions from one end of India to another. The Telegraph 
Department may thereby be enriched, but not the manufacturer. The vow 
that every educated man has to take is to giv2—four annas, eight annas, a 
rupee, anything he can spare, fur the support of some useful cause or useful 
institution, It may be a technical school, a night school for poor boys, a social 
reform association, or any other good institution. Every man must take some 
interest in at least one institution whica promotes the good of the country, 
and pay his mite to it regularly. When this habit grows, the swadeshi move- 
ment will flourish, subject to the laws of economic science. If the swadeshist 
cannot provide funds for a cotton mill, he can support a handloom factory. 
Let his vow be directed not against the foreign manufacturer in mere spite; 
let him bind himself to some positive act which will further enterpris3 and 
improvement in his own country. If that is to be the abiding result of the 
present agitation, it will have served a useful purpose,”’ 


28. Mr. Fuller and Sir A. Fraser are at the head of those Europeans who 
have undertaken to put down the swadesht movement. 
Swadeshi movement andthe heir high-handed policy has eclipsed even the oppres- 
alleged high-handed efforts _. 
of the authorities to suppress S!Ve rule of the Moghuls. They are particularly severe 
it. against school-boys. But this kind of oppression and 
Madhukar (135), 9th Dec.; injustice will not last long, and these two satrapsare 
sree ier a St, Vn, Sure to meet with some one who will put a check upon 
(136), 11th Dee. their arbitrary conduct, Mr. Fuller is very fond of 
receiving marks of honour at the hands of the people. 
But as he hides a vindictive disposition under a smooth exterior, his desire is not 
likely to be gratified. He dismissed Babu Yogindrachandra Chakravarti from 
the post of Government Pleader of Dinajpur simply because the latter did not 
go to the railway station to receive His Honor and also omitted to attend the 
Darbar subsequently held at the place. ‘The Maharaja of Dindjpur accorded a 
suitable welcome to Mr. Fuller at his own expense, but the latter was ungrateful 
enough to say that in spite of the reception accorded to him by the Maharaja he 
was at heart not well-disposed towards him. Mr. Fuller foolishly asserts that the 
Hindu and the Muhammadan communities are his two wives, The Gurkhas were 
brought to Barisal ostensibly to prevent the Mubammadans from annoying 
the Hindus, but now it is the latter who suffer ill-treatment at the hands of the 
Gurkhas. When will this Fuller regime come to anend? Itis only the for- 
bearance of the people of Eastern Bengal that has made Mr. Fuller’s high- 
handedness possible. [The Shubhasuchak writes:—The swadeshi movement was 
once in vogue even in England; why should it then turn the heads of our British 
rulers in this country ? Englishmen are not displeased with the cry “ Hail 
Brittania,’’ why should they then be offended at the cry of “ Bande Mataram’’? 
Does the Government hope by its present policy to put down the swadeshs move- 
ment? Why does it treat us as step-children? No nation has remained in 
servitude for ever. India is not destined by Providence to serve as the 
pleasure-garden of foreigners, inglishmen make a distinction between whites 
and blacks, but no such distinction is made by God. The measures 
which are being taken for suppressing the sadesht movement show clearly 
how Government are defying public opinion and setting justice at naught. 
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handedness of English officials has not in the least suppressed the 
wadesht movement, There are strong grounds for believing that the high- 
sanded policy pursued at present in Bengal would be inaugurated in Mah4rdshtra 
jut our people seem already to be afraid of the officials. There is nothing 
padeshi movement of which any one need be afraid ; it isa perfectly con- 
atitutional movement, It; therefore, behoves the people not to neglect the 


a opportunity of serving their country. The Mahdrdshtra Vritia writes :— 
‘Office 


e Mr. Fuller are by their mean acts lowering the prestige of British 
Government. Their object is to put down the swadeshi movement, and to 
carry if out they are playing the Muhammadans against the Hindus, But the 
former should remember that they, too, are reduced to poverty owing to the 
ruin of indigenous industries, and that it is consequently their interest to join 
the swoadesht movement. | 


29. “The subject of swadeshism and boycott has been omitted from 
the first tentative list of draft resolutions proposed for 
The Indian National Con- the Benares Congress. But we think that the omission 
gress and the swadesht move- signifies nothing. The Benares Reception Committee, 
ment. | >a : 
Mahrdtta (10), 10th Dec. ®pparently unable to make up its mind as to the 
| proper treatment to be given to that important 
subject, has at least done one wise act; it has asked for the opinions of the 
leading Congressmen in the different provinces. Surely the Reception Com- 
mittee alone could not be allowed to take up the entire responsibility either 
for the inclusion or the exclusion of the subject of swadeshism and boycott 
from the deliberations of the Congress; and, when the matter is left. to the 
decision of the leading Congressmen of the different provinces, there can be no 
doubt as to the result. What words should be actually used to convey the 
public sentiments on this subject is a mere matter of detail, but we cannot 
imagine, much less bear the idea of the one question of the day being 
shelved by the Congress......... Bengal feels keenly on the subject, and 
the whole of India is bound to sympathise with and support our Bengali 
brethren in this matter. The leading Bengali papers have not yet pointedly 
discussed this subject, probably because thay have not yet been able even to 
imagine how any sane man could think of omitting the subject of swadeshism 
from the programme of this year’s Congress.” 


*30. “The Benares Congress Reception Committee have drawn upa 
oar en te PD tentative list of the subjects to be placed before the 

Oh ag (Pen. 28 “» next session of the Congress, We understand that the 
proms: members of the Committee were not themselves of 
one mind regarding the advisability or otherwise of including the subject of 
swadeshism and boycott in that list,.....,... Hven amongst the staunchest and 
sanest advocates of swadeshism the question has been raised whether it falls 
within the proper and recognised functions of the Congress to pass what is, in 
their opinion, a superfluous resolution, calling upon the Indian people to sup- 
port the swadesht movement which they have already done. Secondly, it is 
maintained that the Industrial Conference which has been organized by the 
Benares Committee is the proper body to take up the question of swadeshism. 
Thirdly, there are many far-seeing and sober-minded Congressmen, who, like 
the Indu Prokdshand the Indian People, are positively opposed to the Congress 
having anything to do with ‘ boycott..........2. Ifthe Congress ever entertains 
the idea of supporting the ‘boycott movement,’ which we do not think it 
will, then the question will arise in what sense and to what extent that 
movement is to be recommended, and by what province or provinces, or by 


the country generally. A measure that might be intelligible in the case 


of an aggrieved party under special circumstances might not be so in the case 
of otliers, not directly affected by that particular measure.- These important 
questions cannot be disposed of by a body like the Congress without full and 


“anxious consideration, and we have no doubt that they will receive adequate 


attention at the hands of its responsible and thoughtful leaders..,...... Wetake 
it that the good sense and sound judgment of the Congress will prevail and that 
the latter will not be a party to any resolution calculated directly or otherwise 
bring the swadeshi movement itself into discredit by needlessly associating. it 
a feeling of political hatred and animosity,” | 
: 
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31. “We fervently trust that there is no danger looming before the 

Peas pelea rane Va Benares Congress of a rift in the lute in regard to the 
Dec, Er, > ool (43), questions to be taken up fordeliberation. Dissatisfac- 
tion has been expressed in Certain quarters at the omis- 
sion of all reference to affairs in Bengal from the provisional list of subjects sent 
round by the Benares Committee for consideration and suggestions to the 
various Standing Congress Committees and other friends of the move- 
ment.......... It would not do at all to ignore the upheaval in Bengal. 
So far as the partition is concerned there ought to be no difficulty in 
arriving at a definite conclusion. The Congress has already taken sides with 
the Bengalis, and we must adhere to our attitude by adopting at the Benares 
session a resolution protesting emphatically against not only the partition, 


but also the manner in which it was effected......... . Secondly, the Congress — 


ought not, we think, to ignore the several acts of high-handedness which 
have been perpetrated in Eastern Bengal to cow down the people and suppress 
freedom in the expression of popular opinion and in resorting to all acts which 
are neither illegal nor unconstitutiona!...... ... So far we can support those 
who urge that Bengal affairs should find place in the Congress agenda 
for this year. We are, however, sorry to say that some people—happily 
they are as yet few and we hope they will remain few—are unwise enough 
to urge that the Congress should also take up the question of the 
swadeshi and the boycott agitation. Swadeshism, meaning thereby the 
love of one’s own country, is the very essence of the Congress movement, 
and any express adoption thereof this year would mean as though the Congress 
had wakened up afresh to a sentiment to which it was not hitherto fully alive. 
A similar remark with equal force has to be made in regard to swadeshism 
in its narrower sense, namely, that of advancing the industrial devolap- 
ment of the country. The Industrial Exhibition is the vivid embodiment of 
the recognition by the Congress of the supreme importance of the question. 
No one will doubt that the Exhibition is by far the most powerful means that 
has been adopted to push forward swadeshism—more powerful than all meetings, 
all harangues, all swearings, all processions and bonfires of clothes, even all the 
boycott resolutions passed in Bengal or elsewhere. What is required now most 
urgently is that there should be formed some organization which will take up 
the work where the Congress leaves it. Boycott can come in only as a 
question of ways and means, and in this case, as in regard to others, there will 
be a wide divergence of views. As to what view is correct we will not try to 
discuss here, But. the fact we would emphasize most is this, that firstly, 
boycott is a question of means only, and secondly that in regard to boycott, 
there is such an extremely wide divergence of views that it would be absolutel 
foolish to ask the Congress to pronounce auy verdict thereon. Our friends of 
Bengal had our sympathy when they resorted to boycott as a temporary measure 
of giving point and edge to their constitutional agitation. Even their 
uneconomic distinction between British and other foreign goods may be excused 
on political grounds. But surely it would be absurd to ask a dignified assembly 
like the Congress to seriously discuss and resolve upon such an extremely knotty 
and hotly contested side-issue as the function and vaiue of boycott as a means to 
promote swadeshism.”’ 


32. Preparations for the forthcoming session of the Indian National 

i Congress are at present in full swing at Benares, 

A change desired in the The work before the next Congress is of unique 
methods of the Indian Na- importance, ‘The entire population of Bengal is up 
tional Congress. ; ve au h ye e 4) 
Gujardti (24), 10th Dec. In arms as it were against the autocracy o e 
Government of India. The swadesht movement has 

spread throughout the country, and Government are taking repressive measures 
to put it down. Onthe one hand, the authorities. are bent upon keeping the 
Indians in a down-trodden condition, while the people tenaciously cling to the 
principleof “TI and my rights.” It is to be expected that at the next Congress 
- session thé Bengalis will not fail to vigorously declaim against the wrongs 


- Jeaders have expressed their opinion that prominence should: be given to the 
Congress work proper, and that nothing should be done to transgress the limits 
con 1887—-7 — | | 3 


inflicted upon them by Government, At the same time many of the Congress | 
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“of international Jaw. Inshort, the time is now ripe for effecting at least a 

“partial change in the Congress programme. We should abandon the attitude 

Bo -@f mendicancy which we have hitherto assumed in carrying on political | 
ou  _ Sagitation. A retrospect of the history of the country during the last 50 years 
es | ‘shows that Government bave not done as much as they should have for the 
benefit of India. No idle fears: should: now deter us from plainly declaring 

that the authorities out here have given us nothing beyond mere words, 

“promises, speeches, ‘resolutions and commissions, and that their policy has 

“resulted in driving the’ patient population of this country into a state of 

“distraction and despair. The Indians are perhaps more law-abiding and pacific 

‘than any-other nation on the surface of the earth. But when the Government 

‘ endeavours to destroy their unity in open violation of the law, when after 

* stifling indigenous arts and industries it remains apathetic in improving the 

‘ material condition of the people, when it cavalierly robs them of their rights, 

obstructs their political advancement and pronounces them to be unfit for self- 

government, then it becomes the imperative duty of the Indians to inform the 

powers that be that their policy is subversive of the best traditions of British 

‘rule in India. A policy which aims at keeping usin a state of servitude 

-* gannot for one moment be tolerated by us. The Congress has for the last 

twenty years assiduously played the rdle of the beggar in asking Government 

to concede to the Indians their just rights, but our present condition brings 

‘ home to us the truth of the Gujardti proverb: ‘One cannot become rich by 

begging.’’ Our prayers, our entreaties, our cajolery, our professions of loyalty 

and our constitutional agitation have hitherto produced no effect whatsoever 

upon the authorities. We should now put aside our mendicant attitude, tell the 

Government straightway what we want and tight for our rights to the bitter 

end. We trust that the Honourable Mr. Gokhale will not fail to impress this 

duty upon the Congress delegates, and that he will also advise the people not to 

"falter in their efforts to push forward the swadeshi movement, The Congress 

has done much work already, but it has stili to do much more, and ifa 

beginning in the latter direction is made at the next session, the fruits thereof 

are bound to result in happiness to the country. 


33. “The way in which the vacancy on the High Court Bench, created 
TT eS eee by the absence on leave for one year of Mr. Justice 
ment of Mr. Basil Sectt to Lyabjee, has been filled is open to objection. Mr. 
actas a Judgeof the Bombay Basil Scott, who acts for Mr. Tyabjee, is an eminent 
High Conrt, Counse], but being a European he encroaches on the 
Mahrdétta (10), 10th Deo.; Jong cherished privilege of the natives to have two 
gy hp Meh JOM of the High Court Judgeships reserved for them. 
ec., Eng. cols.; Rast Goftar ' ; 
(34), 10th Dec., Eng. cols. AS the present is by no means a personal grievance, 
| we need not mention names of individuals belonging 
to the Bombay Bar, as well as the Judicial Service, who, if appointed, would 
have filled the vacancy with credit. But we may generally say that great 
injustice has been done to the legitimate cause of native aspirations by the 
appointment of a European to succeed a native in the vacant Judgeship. It 
_.is to be remembered that Government have always been careful not to commit 
_ mistakes of the opposite sort, and we can never find an instance in which more 
- than two Judgeships were occupied at one and the same time by natives,’’ 
[The Kaiser-t- Hind and the Rdst Goftdr make similar comments, ] 


34, “The Bench and the Bar of the Bombay High Court may well be con- 
| | Hae gratulated on the appointment of the Honourable 
Indian Rpestnice: a) Mr, Basil Scott as Puisne Judge. ‘there are few 


; ane a tp men at the Bar so well fitted for the post, temporarily 
fe fee ae vacated: by Mr. Justice Tyabji as our able Advocate- 
a. *-General...,...... A sound-lawyer ‘and a true scholar, Mr. Scott. possesses, 
—  ——— \ Sincanveminent degree, those qualifications which make a successful Judge. 


6 yedaseees His dong and ‘varied experience at the Bar ‘will stand him in good 
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_ stead on the Bench, and though barely a fortnight has passed since his 
selection, it is acknowledged on all hands that the right man has been found 
for the important post.......... Some surprise has been felt that Mr. Scott 
should have accepted a post which involves serious pecuniary loss. An explan- 
_ation may be found in the fact that the magnetic influence of our Chief Justice 
attracts around him most good men and true, Whatever be the cause, the 
new Judge is an honour to the Bench, and will prove an acquisition to the 
public.” [The Oriental Review makes similar remarks. | 


35. ‘There was a time when the Indian Musalmans were not so well- 
off in modern education as they are now, and yet 
Appointment of Muham- po less than three High Court Judgeships were held 
ane Judges to the highest by them, But now in spite of an all-round improve- 
udicial tribunals in India, , , ; , : . A 
Al-Haq (53), 9th Dec,, ent in their educational qualifications, and in spite 
Eng, cols. of a marked increase in the total number of Indian 
Judgeships, they are absolutely unrepresented in the 
highest judicial posts in the country and do not hold even one out of 
these. Is this the British idea of justice and fairplay?......... A number 
of recent instances in which the absolutely just and reasonable claims of the 
Muslim community have been ruthlessly ignored would suggest the possibility 
of a general policy being in existence to discourage the Musalmans and 
disregard their aspirations.......... This is all very disappointing, but we are 
anxious to point out that the Bombay Government will soon get an 
opportunity of removing the grievance, to some extent at least. We 
understand that the scheme for the re-constitution of the Sadar Court in 
Sind has been sanctioned, and Sind will shortly have a Chief Court of its own. 
We cannot sufficiently impress upon the Bombay Government and the Secre- 
tary of State for India the necessity of having one Indian Judge on the Sind 
Court, and that Judge a Musalman one,......... Che peculiar circumstances of 
the province not only justify but necessitate such an arrangement. Let 
Government realize its importance and desirability at once.” 


36. The Government of India have given frequent assurances of their 
desire to take the people into their confidence, while 
Protest against the action inquiries are being made into public questions 
of the Excise Committee in hy means of Commissions and Committees. We 
holding its sittings im camera. | 
Akhbér-i-Soudégar (63), %, therefore, at a loss to understand why the 
14th Dec. Excise Committee should be holding its sittings in 
Bombay with closed doors. The.-constitution of the 
Committee, and the manner in which it has been doing its business, show that 
it is more of a Government bureau than anything else. It is regrettable that 
not a single representative of the non-official public has been appointed on the 
Committee. We fervently urge the Committee to abandon its present practice 
of conducting its proceedings im camera, so that the public might be enabled to 
know the general trend of the evidence recorded before it. 


37. ‘We understand that sue Sovernmant of India have recently 

_ enunciated new principles for granting agricultural 

Kees oe patent 28 loans either under the Land gpa i aie Loans 
agricultural loans. Act or the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. The first im- 
Praja Bandhu (33), bbe portant and welcome modification made by Govern- 
Re kchdsi6s), 18th — *Y ment in this matter is that the advance of these loans 
should not be limited to times of distress, but should 

form a part of the ordinary revenue administration in order to induce the rayats 
to carry out works that may ultimately increase the produce of their husbandry. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that the getting of a loan from 
- Government at a taluka kutcheri is no easy matter, but means a good deal 
of trouble and inconvenience. We are, therefore, glad to note that the 
existing rules are going to be revised with the object of securing greater 
simplicity, liberality and elasticity in their working. Asregards the interest 
on the loans, the Government of India have asked the several. Provincial 
Governments to consider the advisability of raising this interest to 6} per cent. 
_ In support of this euggestion it. is urged that the rate is just sufficient to cover 
all expenses as regards the loans, In this connection, however, it must bs 
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id that Government ought to charge only a nominal rate of interest for 
‘Toans advanced especially for the purpose of enabling the agriculturists to 
“@arry out improvements that may be the means of increasing the produce of 
‘their fields, for if the produce is increased, it is obvious that Government will 
have no difficulty in recovering their assessment, But itis satisfactory to 
note that discretionary powers are to be given to local Governments to remit 
‘or reduce the interest. whenever necessary. Similar powers are also granted 
to them in other matters,......... We trust the Provincial Governments will en- 
force the Resolution in the same spirit of liberality that has actuated the Govern- 
ment of India.” [The Bombay Samdchdér commenting on the Resolution 
writes :— We cannot adequately thank the Government of India for the sympa- 
thetic manner in which they have of late been making efforts to improve the lot of 
the agriculturists. The improvements introduced by the Government with ‘a 
view to make the present system of advancing loans to agriculturists more 
elastic are much to be welcomed; but we fear that the beneficence of 
the Government's action has been to a great extent neutralised by the 
exorbitant rate of interest, which is proposed to be charged on Government 
loans and which will deter many needy and deserving cultivators from applying 
to the authorities for pecuniary help. Further, in view of the present faulty 
system of fixing land assessments, the agriculturists would be reluctant to 
seek Government aid, inasmuch as there is no guarantee that they would be 
allowed to permanently reap the advantages resulting from an improvement of 
their lands. We hope Lord Lamington’s Government will draw the attention 
of the Government of India to the necessity of remedying this defect in the 
revenue system. | 


38. The Times of India has done a public service in warning the native 
a a residents of Malabar Hill of the intention of the local 
on the MalabarHl (Bombay) ®Uthorities to recover several plots of land with the 
by Government for residential SUperstructures raised thereon for the purpose of 
quarters for Government providing residential quarters for big officials. These 


officials. , ] ] but 
“io plots have been let out on permanent leases, bu 
— e-Jamshed (28), 1¢th Government want to resume them under the Land 


Acquisition Act. We think it is highly improper on 
the part of Government to trample under foot the time-honoured rights of 
property-owners for the convenience of a handful of European officers. These 
rights have been guaranteed to the respective owners under sanads, and the 
proposed action ef Government will only tend to destroy the confidence which the 
public have hitherto reposed in sanads issued under the authority of Government, 
The European officers befriended by Government draw fat salaries and are, 
therefore, well able to provide quarters for themselves. Besides, they reside 
in Bombay City only from November to February, It would be iniquitous, 
selfish and discreditable on the part of Government to ride rough-shod over 
the rights of the permanent residents of Malabar Hill for the convenience of 
these officers, We apprehend that the project is but a thin end of the wedge 
for gradually reserving the whole of the Malabar Hill for Europeans. It is 
a pity that such an obnoxious and impolitic measure should be contemplated 
during the regime of a kind and liberal-minded Governor like Lord Lamington. 


39. Wewere hitherto led away by the belief that the efforts of the 

, _ Anjuman-i-Ahbab and the Committee appointed 

Alleged hardships suffered to redress the grievances of Hajis would bear some 

a is Sembey. tangible fruit. But we regret to observe that the 
ay Panch Bahddur i : ; : : 

(174), 11th Dec. Hajis are still subjected to hardships and oppression. 

Inthe quarantine camp they are disgraced, dishonoured 

and robbed of their property, but noboby cares to listen to the tale of their 

woes. The so-called friends of the Hajis do not care a whit for their comfort, 

mor did they ever do so before, These men only deceive the public’ by 

asserting that they have prayed Government to provide for the comforts 

of the pilgrims, while in reality their object is to gain official favour by 

posing as the leaders of the community and the well-wishers of the Haijjis. 

vernment are solely dependent upon them for drawing their attention to the 

grievances of tlie pilgrims, and they are willing to act upon any suggestions that 


‘ 
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are made with a genuine desire to promote the welfare of the Hajis, But 
the much-vaunted sympathy of these leaders has its root in selfishness: they 
care not whether the Hayjis live or die. 


40. Mr. Curtis left Dhulia on the 5th instant to take charge of his new 

eer Re Khin- ®Ppointment, He was,on that occasion, honoured. 
ao oe a. Curtis, with a farewell party by the members of his office, 
1. C. 8. | While thanking them for their trouble he said that his 
Khandesh Vastbhav (130), equanimity was sometimes affected by the intense 


a heat of Khandesh, and begged to be excused for any 

harsh words that might have escaped his lips in such moments. It was { 
certainly a ridiculous attempt on the part of Mr. Curtis to attribute to \ 
climate the faults of his own hasty and irritable temper. We admit that he 1 
is a very able and zealous officer. But it is a pity that he did not i 


employ his abilities in ameliorating the condition of the people, but 

dovoted them solely to the increase of Government revenue, He imposed 4 
heavy fines and recovered them with vigour, and this was one of the canses 

of his unpopularity. That he was utterly indifferent to public opinion is clear 

from the partition of Khandesh into two districts. We request Government to 

take special care in future not to send to Khandesh young and inexperienced 

Collectors, whose brains are susceptible to climatic influences. 


41. One K. L. P., an agriculturist of Pardi Taluka (Surat), writes to the 
Bombay Samdehir:—The rayats of this taluka have 
_Alleged miserable condi- been reduced to the direst straits owing to a succes- 
the Phrdi Teleka (Surat) sion of jean years, but their wretched condition 
Bombay Samdchér (65), 40eS not attract the attention of Government and the 
14th Dec. public as the taluka is situated in an obscure corner 
of Gujarat. It can be said without exaggeration 
that there has been a continuous famine in the taluka ever since the 
Samvat year 1956 (1899-1900). This year the distress is very acute, 
The outturn of the rice cropis hardly two annas inthe rupee. ‘The sowing | 
operations for this crop had been undertaken by the rayats at a heavy expense 
which has gone to waste. Hxorbitant land assessments have brought the rayats 
to this sad plight. Weare powerless to obtain redress from Government, for 
British justice, though pure, iscostly. We trust, however, that the large-hearted 
and generous officials who are at present at the helm of Government will take 
pity on us and ameliorate our lot. ‘The following remedies in this connection 
may be suggested :—(1) Remissions and suspensions should be granted to the 
cultivators on a graduated scale according to the state of their crops. (2) Goy- 
ernment should supply the villages with boring instruments for deepening 
wells. (3) Liberal advances of ¢akavié should be made to the rayats, and the 
process by which the rayats can obtain takavé should be simplified. (4) Agri- 1 
cultural training should be imparted in Village schools. (65) The pitch of land i 
assessment should be reduced and fixed according to the rates current at the 
time of the old survey. 


42. ‘* More than two years ago we had, we remember, exposed the in. 
equitable character of the income-tax collections at | 

Complaint about the §Sirsi in North Kdnara The watter then attracted || 
assessment i. “e oe 9 the attention of the authorities, and some of those | 
ist aphr yd (0) a ean)’ who had a grievance on account of these inequitable = 
’ collections did get relief, A specially liberal policy in | | @ 
the matter of the income-tax has since been inaugurated, the taxable minimum 
having been raised from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000, and a special Government Resolu- | 
tion having been issued, directing income-tax collectors to refrain from making 
excessive and inequitable assessments, But as a matter of fact the benevolent 
intentions of Government are in this, as in several other cases, intercepted and 
revented from practically benefiting the people by the executive officers of 
overoment, ‘Lhis can be proved by several instances, and unfortunately the 
income-tax collector of Sirsi comes in evidences once more as illustrating our 
remark. We have received from a correspondent at Sirsi a statement of about 
25 cases of assessees, in at least 13 out of which it can be clearly proved that 
the assessment has been inequitably made. In six cases an assessment of 
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5 20. has been: made upon persons-who were exempt from the tax in 1902. 
Among others, some.of the most flagrant cases are those in whieh the assessment 
a is enhanced from Rs. 28 to 54, from 160 to 265, from 356 to 473, from 35 to 70, 
mo. YS andso on. We have not yet heard that these assessments have been reduced 

S im appeal, and we would, therefore, urge it upon the authorities concerned that 
they would do an act of righteousness if they inquired into these as well as other 
cases of alleged inequitable assessments of the income-tax at Sirsi.”’ 


43. Of late a false prejudice has been created among the local merchants 
id at Surat against the British rupee bearing the date 
_ Complaint about the non. 1840 4.p, The merchants refuse to accept or give 
acceptance of the rupces of ' i ; 
the year 1840 by merchants Small change for this coin in the course of business 
at Surat and Broach. transactions. The public are thus put to serious 
Deshi Mitra (69), 14th inconvenience in their dealings with traders. The 
oye a Vartamén (90), ooins are perfectly genuine and bear the effigy of 
the late Queen-Empress, nor have the Government 
authoritatively withdrawn them from circulation. In the circumstances the 
attitude of the merchants who refuse to accept these coins is tantamount to 
insulting Her late Majesty and questicning the credit of Government. We 
appeal to our present sympathetic Collector to proclaim by beat of drum, or 
by means of a notification, that those persons who refuse to accept these coins 
would be dealt with according to law. {The Broach correspondent of the 
Sdnj Vartamdén makes a similar complaint about the non-acceptance of this 
particular rupee by merchants at Broach. He says that usurious shroffs exact 
a discount of as much as one anna from ignorant people for giving small change 
for this coin. | 


44. “Along time has elapsed since the passing of the Co-operative 
Credit Society’s Act and the issuing of the Govern- 
Co-operative Credit So- ment Resolution thereon and the appointment of 
ie pat omar 1 (18), bth Registrars; yet no such societies have come into 
Deo. guns : existence in this province. The Credit Sccieties are 
mainly intended for the benefit of the agriculturist, 

who here, as in other parts of the country, is in extreme indebtedness. Wh 
is it that no steps are being taken to free him from embarrassment brought on 
him by the introduction of such palliatives as the Encumbered Estates Act, 
the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act and similar measures? We trust the 
Sind officials do realise that an initiative has to be taken by them in selecting 
‘the most promising places for experiments as the agriculturist will do nothing 
of liis own accord. In Sind there is another difficulty which should not be lost 
sight of. The Muhammadans, who form the bulk of the agricultural class, are 
averse to taking any interest on the moneys deposited by them, Unless a way 
is found out to overcome that feeling, the scheme, so far as the majority of the 

Sind cultivators are concerned, will not be taken advantage of.”’ 


45. When Mr. Morison came to Sind we appealed to him to adopt 

a Se some measures for checking the abnormal growth of 
> Pe Sind Ma i,k, thefts and other crimes which has been in evidence 
measures with a yiew to forsome years past. The same request we would 
prevent crime in_ the humbly make to Mr. Younghusband, the new Com- 
ag ane 64); 8 D missioner, for the state of things then complained of 
me sais ; es exists to this day. The sense of security which is 
| the usual accompaniment of British rule is very 
feeble in this province at the present moment. This is specially the case 
in the mofussil, To all intents and purposes, the police might as well not 
exist, ‘hey can neither prevent nor detect crime, and so robbers carry on 
their nefarious oceupation in quite a lively fashion. Indeed people have so 
little faith in the police that they do not even call in their aid when victimised 
by robbers. If asked about it, they will tell you that it is no use since it 
will only involve them in fruitless trouble and expense. This apprehension is 
not without foundation. Instances are frequent in which the police, unable to. 
trace an offence either through indolence or incapacity, invent theories casting 
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\reflection on the chastity of some female member of the complainant’s family 
‘Wud in various ways tire out the patience of the robbed with a view that their 
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palm may be greased or the complaint withdrawn. This state of things is quite: 
incompatible with British rule...;....... It is, therefore, of the first importance: 
that the local administration should exert itself to the utmost in order to put 
down crimes of all descriptions.” [In a subseguent issue the same paper 
remarks :— As we have said often, people have no faith in the Police, and: 
instead of resorting to them as their protectors, shun them as their enemies.’ 
So there are many cases reported in the papers which will not be found in the 
Police record, The newspapers, then, give a much better idea of the state of 
things than can be gathered from the Police diaries. ‘Let these be referred to 
and some steps taken to put life into the constabulary,’’] | 


46. ‘A cry comes from Upper Sind that rasa¢ continues in its former 
intensity. ‘The same complaint is being heard in this 

wane in certain parts of (istrict, (Hyderabad), too though the present Collector 
ee is very sympathetic and personally avoids giving any~ 
Sg Journal (18), 13th trouble to the public or hie eabordinates. Ifthe District 
officers follow Colonel Mayhew’s example and strictly 

enjoin their subordinates to make their own bandobast, the scourge of rasai will 
be a thing of the past. Times have changed considerably. All necessaries 
can easily be had in small towns. The District Officers have merely to encamp 
in such places with the minimum establishment that is necessary, as is done by 
Mr. Pratt. The Mukhtyarkars and Tapedars need not then be troubled for 


rasat.’’ 


47. ‘“* Rumour has it that an official enquiry is going on regarding the 
swadeshi movement among the students of Hyderabad, 
Alleged official inquiries gg to who are the leading boys, who their pareats, what 
ctak te Wadinhad (Gan. schools they belong to,etc. From what we have seen 
Prabhat. (54), sth Dec, Of Mr. Pratt we cannot bring ourselves to believe that 
Eng. cols. ° he could tolerate, much less inaugurate such a policy. 
But should the rumour be correct, we would strongly 
advise those responsible for the enquiry to draw back, unless they want to make 
themselves ridiculous like certain officials in Bengal, and to give the Hyderabad 
District unmerited notorietv. The students here have done nothing to deserve 
suspicion, All they have been saying is, ‘ Let us use goods produced in our 
own country and keep to ourselves the vast sums that now go out to foreign 
countries.’ These meetings have been presided over by gentlemen like 
Messrs. Hiranand, Kauromal and Chuharmal, who have all strongly disassociated 
the swadeshé movement in Sind from any political aspect, If the local officials 
value their reputation for good sense, they should drop any enquiry that they 
may have undertaken.” 


Education. 


48, ‘In the very midst of the turmoil caused by Lord Curzon’s endeavour 
to wean the people of this country from their habit of 
The Government of India exaggeration by means of a Convocation speech, 


and moral training in schools certain residents of Bengal submitted a memorial to 
and colleges. 


Indian Social Reformer His Excellency praying for the compulsory intro- 


(5), 10th Dee. duction of moral training in schools and colleges, 
The reply of Government is. dated a fortnight after 


Lord Curzon’s departure, but it was no doubt framed by the late Viceroy. His. 


Lordship has quickly seized the tactical advantage offered by the memorial, 
which, it is carefully pointed out, he regards as a striking testimony to the 
confidence that is being increasingly displayed in the educational policy of 


Government.........» It seems to the Government of India that there are four 
principal agencies by whose active influence and aid morality can best be 
taught to the rising Indian generation, ‘In the first and foremost place,’ 


we are told, ‘the Governor-General in Council would name the influence of 
home life, that is to say, the influence of parents, relatives and guardians, 


This, indeed, is the most direct and potent of all agencies for good, but it is an. 
agency entirely independent of Government, and the State can neither call it. 


into existence nor direct its operation.” We should like to know how 


\ \ 


yk 


- $he memorialists relish this home-thrust, In plain language it means that if 
‘the rising generation is not morally better than it is, it is because the influence 
of their parents, relatives and guardians is not more wholesome than it is......... 
There is, indeed, something pathetic, if imbecile, in the proffer of such 
a request to Government as the introduction of compulsory moral instruc- 
tion in schools. It is a confession that the moral influence of parents 
does not exist, or, in other words, that parents are only parents in a physical 
sense without any moral right to the relationship or to the respect which it 
entails. Weknow that the marriage system of the country, which involves 
boys and girls in the responsibilities of parentage, makes this all but inevitable. 
But we are not prepared to believe that, depressing as the effect of that 
system is, it is so depressing as to necessarily prevent such parents from 
realising their responsibilities and discharging them in a manner worthy 
of their education and their cherished ancestry. If they find themselves 
x handicapped in fulfilling their parental duties, the least that they can do is 
ee | to do everything in their power to help and support the movement 
which aims at preventing child marriages, and at raising the marriage- 
ve able age to the period when the mind and the body of human beings have 
ies attained that due development, so that the coming generations may be free from 
| the disadvantages of the present state of things. Yet, we dare say that some of 
the memorialists would have nothing to do with social reform............. 
The other agencies of moral education mentioned by Government are teachers, 
text-books and hostels. These are no doubt important means of moral training, 
but the morality which they can inculcate by themselves must at best be a hot- 
house plant, which will not survive transplantation into open ground. ‘To our 
mind, a Government does well to leave the moral and religious training of the 
young to their parents. For one thing, few Governments are so moral that they 
can stand forward as models and exemplars and as teachers of morality. We 
should have been more pleased if Government had said in two lines’in reply 
to the memorialists that moral education is beyond the province of official activity. 
Half a dozen men,- who on account of political influence or administrative 
experience—neither of which stands in any necessary relation to moral excel- 
lence—happen to constitute the Government for the time being, are no more 
authorities on moral matters than the same number of bakers or butchers. 
It is a pity that concern for moral improvement should ever get allied with the 
supremely silly idea that men who draw huge salaries are as such capable of 
filling the place of social opinion and religious inspiration. This is giving 
‘Ceesar much.more than his due. Government does all it can to ensure sound 
moral training, when it refrains from tampering with the intellectual integrity 
of those who pass through Government or aided institutions with a view to 
present its own position from a desired standpoint. Most people think 
right when they think freely,” 


49. ‘Lhe Honourable Mr, Giles presided at the Prize Distribution ceremony 
SSE DOU sae a ied of the local Government High School on Saturday 
able Mr. Giles’ speech at the Jast. In his speech on the occasion he advised both 


Prize Distribution ceremony Students and teachers to keep aloof from the swadeshi 
of the Dharwar High School movement. He went further and said _ that 


sanee Vritta (117), students should not take part in any political move- 
— | ment whatever. ‘This is a delusive generalisation, 
though we admit that most of the students, whom Mr. Giles was addressing, 
9 being in their teens are not fit to take parf in political movements. But those 
ae students, who have reached years of discretion, are certainly entitled to parti- 
eS cipate in the discussion of social and political questions. Do not English 
students discuss political matters? Do not their brethren on the Continent of 
Kurope dothe same? Isit because students in India are not free like students in. 
Europe that they are to be debarred from discussing political questions? Officers 
like Mr. Giles are beginning to be apprehensive about the stability of British 
rule and are endeavouring to suppress all our legitimate movements. But we 
beg to assure them that we shall on no account give up those legitimate aspira- 
tions which our liberal English education has implanted in us and about the 
‘fulfilment of which we have received solemn pledges from our late Queen 
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Empress. The Honourable Mr. Giles made a passing reference to the incident 
about the students of the Mission High School and asserted that they 
were instigated by some of the townspeople. We wonder who gave this 
information to Mr. Giles, What can the townsmen get by instigating a 
few students attending the Mission High School? Are there not ‘many other 
students in the town, and is not Mr. Giles aware of this fact 2 If Mr. Giles 
hopes to suppress the swadeshi movement by means of such intimidation, 
he is destined to be disappointed. ‘The teachers in the Government High School 
may perhaps abstain from joining the movement, but the general public of 
Dharwar will not at all be influenced by Mr. Giles’ thundering denunciations. 
The swadeshi movement is a perfectly legitimate movement, and we must not 
care for the displeasure of Mr. Giles or any number of Europeans who are likely 
to lose their temper over it. Unless we carry on the movement with persever- 
ance, our material condition will never improve. 


50. ‘ We have received a number of complaints from Dharwar regarding 

the treatment of certain students in the local Mission 

_ Complaint about the puny School, The warmth of the language in which 

ishment meted out to certain these gomplaints are worded as well as the status of 
students of the Dharwar : : 

Misinn School, our correspondents leaves no doubt in our mind 


Mahrétta (10), 10th Dec. a8 to the injustice of the decision of the authorities 


concerned, and we trust that Mr. Sahasrabudhe, 


Educational Inspector, 8. D., will assert himself as against the machinations 
of the Missionary pedagogues of Dhdrwar and right the wrong that he may 
have unconsciously committed. According to the version of our corres- 
pondents the Dharw4r Mission School is fast declining in its usefulness and 
efficiency, and when some students, apparently dissatisfied with the tuition 
imparted in the school resolved to join another school and asked for leaving 
certificates, the school authorities replied by charging them with participation 
in the swadeshi movement, burning the Bible and breaking the panes of 
windows. It is believed that the evidence in support of these allegations is very 
flimsy at the best, and that the charges represent the displeasure of a vindictive 
Head Master. In these circumstances it is no wonder if the action of 
Mr. Sahasrabudhe, who lent his authority to the Missionaries without dis- 
crimination and punished the students with fine and rustication, should be 
regarded by the Dharwar public as partial and not overcourageous. It is 
evidently not in the interests of the school itself that there should exist a 
strong public prejudice in Dharwér against it, and Mr. Sahasrabudhe would 
be doing an act of justice to the aggrieved students, if he would reconsider 
his decision and temper his judgment with kindness.” 


51. The Head Master of the local Mission High School brought three 
charges against 19 students of the school and reported 
their conduct to the Educational Inspector. ‘These 
charges were that the students broke the panes of 


Karndtak Vritta (99), 12th 
Dec. 


windows in the school, took part in the swadeshi movement and burnt the Bible, — 


The Head Master should have dealt with the case himself instead of taking it 
before higher authority. The Educational Inspector, Mr, Sahasrabudhe, visited 
the school last week and held a formal enquiry. The evidence collected b 

him showed that the boys, whose conduct was complained of, had nothing to do 
with the breaking of the window panes, and that they had not also burnt the 
Bible. There was no mention at all during the enquiry about the swadeshi 
movement. Thus it was the Head Master, and not the boys, who were at fault ; 
still the Educational Inspector has fined three students of the 7th standard eight 
annas each and has directed that they are not to join any other school in 
Dharwar. The boys in the lower standards have been fined four annas per 
head, but half of them are not to be promoted for one year to a higher class, and 
the other half are promised promotion only if they continue in the Mission School. 


The punishment meted out to the students is unduly severe. It is not desirable 


to compel students to remain in a school for which they have no liking at all. 
We hope Mr. Sahasrabudhe will reconsider his decision. 
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| (18), 13th, Dec. 


| Bailwoys, 


eB. “ Bomme instanees, in which the modesty of relleray travelling female, 
a ee rs has been outraged, have recently been: 
Reforms necessary to reported, and this has caused some excitement in 
prevent outrages enrce Heel Indian circles. Several Winer have been made: 
Talons. 

1) ginetbir a (18), 18th 98 to the prevention of such cowardly assaults. An 
Dee. pper Indian Association has memorialized the: 
Railway Board requesting them to appoint female 
conductors to travel with female passengers in their own carriage, to alter the: 
shutters of windows in female carriages, so that while admitting light and air, 
the. privacy of the purda may be protected, and to paint female carriages: 
with a distinctive colour of their own. The reforms suggested are urgently 
required in the interest of female passengers. We hope the Railway Board 
will give effect to them at an early date.” : 


oo 


Municipalities. 


53. The season of fires has once more commenced in Surat after the close 
EF ad of the monsoon, Once every week or fortnight we 
bh Alleged inefficiency of the esr of g fire breaking out in this or that locality. In 
ead of the Fire Brigade , 2: x 
Department at Surat. the circumstances it is very necessary for the civic 
Deshi Mitra (69), 14th Dec. authorities to keep the Fire Brigade Department in 
the most efficient condition possible. But we regret to 
observe that a Drainage Inspector, who is absolutely lacking in experience of 
Mechanical Engineering, has been placed at the head of the Fire Brigade 
Department. Could not the authorities have selected a more suitable man for, 
the post? Doves the present head of the Department know how to put together 
the parts of the new fire-engine which has just arrived from England? Will 
not his appointment involve a wanton waste of public moneys, and should the 
Municipal authorities be permitted to trifle in this manner with the oe of the 
lives of the rate-payers ? 


54. Ata general meeting of the Vengurla Municipality held on luesday 
last under the presidentship of Mr. Patwardhan, 
Adverse comments on the District Deputy Collector, Ratnagiri, it was resolved 
resolution recently passed by that the management of the local English school, which 
the Vengune Municipality to is shortly to be raised to the status of a High School, 
—— glish heer art be entrusted to-a committee of local Government 
mittee of officials and out- Officials and other persons who are not residents of 
— unconnected with the Vengurla, The cost of the institution is to be borne 
Pine: by the Municipality as before. The proposal is 
memnnene (O82), 1 Ie Bese be a ste opposed to the spirit of 
the District Municipal Act, inasmuch as it seeks 
to deprive the local Municipality of all control over a local institution. It also 
reflects discredit on the President of the Municipality and betrays want of 
commonsense On his part and on that of the other members of that body. The 
roposal was brought before the meeting without previous intimation and 
urriedly carried. The representatives of the peopie in the Municipality 
publicly admitted their incapacity to manage a High School by voting in favour 
of the proposition, Nay, they may be said to have gone further and conceded 
that the inhabitants of the town are not also fit to be entrusted with the control 
of the school. We pity the want of self-respect and moral courage shown by 
the Municipal Councillors on the occasion. 


55. “Vaccination, as a preventive against small-pox, has ceased to be 

believed as an-effective remedy. The opinions once 

» ersten against the proposal held by experts in its favour have been recently 
‘make vaccination com- Pp 

pulory at re (Sind). Shaken by fresh and more advanced experiments, and: 

%h veo, yet in India the anxiety of officers to make vaccina- 

: me onln "Bind Journal tion compulsory is often.perceptible. It has taken 


shape and form at Shikarpur, where baaas President © 
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of the Municipality and Assistant Collector, Mr, Martin, seemed anxious 
to introduce compulsory vaccination, Unfortunately Sukkur, which, for 
long, resisted the measure, has yielded, and Rohri could not but yield in 
view of the nature and constitution of the Municipality........... Mr. Martin 
was perhaps at first assured that the townspeople had no appreciable objection 
to vaccination being made compulsory, but at: the lastmeeting of the 
Board at the Town Hall the public were also invited to attend, and 
it was there that he knew the strenuous and genuine opposition to the! 


proposed measurc in the town. We think the public would be right in 
presenting a bold front against compulsory vaccination.’ |The Sind Jour 


nal writes :—*‘ The official President of the Shikarpur Municipality 


deserves the thanks of. the public for meeting, in a reasonable way, the: 
objections of the citizens to the introduction of compulsory vaccination in. 
Shikarpur.......... The Shikarpur Municipality under Mr, Martin’s presidency; 
has, in deference to the public wishes, appointed a Sub-Committee of eight 
Councillors and four respectable citizens to consider and report on the 


advisability of introducting the compulsory measure.......... Weare not against 


vaccination, but we would strenuously oppose the introduction of any compul- 


sory measure against public wishes and sentiments,.., ...... [he Act, even as it 
is, leaves the introduction of compulsory vaccination to the will of the public. 


Government cannot introduce it in any locality unless the psople demand it.’?} 


Native States. 


56. We are gratified to note that the comments made from time to time 
in these columns on the mal-administration prevailing 
Affairs in  Dhrangadra jn Dhrangadra State have attracted the attention of the 


State. : , ; 
Kathidwar Saméchar (79), Durbar, and that a High School has just been established 


Sit, Tien. in the State. We also rejoic2 to learn that the dramatic: 


company maintained by the State at an annual expen- 
diture of one lakh of rupees has been broken up. It is to be hoped that the 


Durbar will also dispense with the services of the actors in this company, who 


have hitherto preyed like leeches upon the State treasury. There are still many 
abuses in the administration of the State which need to be remedied. The 
Police and Judicial Departments especially should be reorganised and placed 
on a more efficient footing, and those who get fat salaries as a reward for their 
servility should be made to make room for better men. | 


57. The Coronation Advertiser strongly condemns the circular 

promulgated by the Junagadh Durbar against the 

Repressive measures gzpadesht movement as uncalled-for and mischievous. 

against the swadesht move- Tt insinuates that the publication of the circular is 
ment in Junagadh State. ‘ ; ss ae 

Coronation Advertiser (22), due to the wire-pulling of the British authorities, who 

14th Dec. have cleverly used the Durbar as a tool for suppressing 

the swadesht movement, The paper further doubts 

the legality of the circular, and hopes that the Durbar will soon see the wisdom 

of withdrawing it. 


58. It is reported that last year the Agent to the Governor, Kathidwar, 


after making proper inquiries, dispensed with the 
An appeal to the Agent to services of several Managers of petty States under the 


the Governor, Kathiawar, to | 
ascertain the age of Mr. Laud, Agency on the ground that they were past the age 


Manager of Réjkot State, limit of retirement from Government service. On that 


with a view to his retirement ,occasion, however, several persons were successfully 


pen the service of the able to conceal their ages in the hope of remaining in 
ency. 


Kalthiawa'r Samachar (79), POWer for some more years. We are not aware if 


13th Vee. any inquiry was made at the time about the age of 


Mr. Laud, the present Manager of Rajkot. He was 
for some time Manager at Wankaner, and his age must have been recorded in’ 
the daftar there as well as at Rajkot. We appeal to the Agent to the Governor | 


in Kathidwar to institute inquiries into the matter, as it is said that he has been 


misstating his age. If Mr. Laud is really past the age limit, we do not sea why 


_ he should stick like a leech to the post and block the way of his juniors. 
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' 69. The Bombay Samdchdr reports :—A meeting of the Council of the 
fhathae . Bombay Presidency Association was held on Tuesday, 
the 12th December, under the presidency of the 
Honourable Sir P. M. Mehta. Several Parsi, Hindu and 
a abay Bamdohhe (65), Muhammadan eer me were elected to go tear the 
pee. 2000.5  cOMEee ams Association at the forthcoming Congress. e number 
@), (60), anh Eve Varta- of Bombay delegates who are willing to go to Benares 
: is large, as the-Congress session this year is likely to 
be oné of unusual interest. It was stated at the meeting that Government had 
long since resolved that they have not the slightest objection to retired Gov- 
ernment officers serving as Congress delegates, and that they had even gone so 
far as to contradict rumours to the contrary circulated by some _ persons, 
Certain questions to be brought before the Congress were then discussed, but 
; further discussion thereon had to be postponed for want of time. It was stated 
a | at the meeting that the rumour to the effect that there was a split in the Congress 
| camp had no foundation and was the product ofa perfervid imagination. 
[The Jém-e-Jamshed writes :—The meeting was attended by twenty persons, in- 
_ cluding the Honourable Mr, Gokhale, who had specially come down from Poona. 
Three important questions were discussed by the meeting. The first referred to 
the desirability or otherwise of passing a resolution on the swadesht movement 
at the next Congress session. The proposal to write to Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman on behalf of the Association praying bim to support Mr. Dada- 
bhai’s candidature at the next Parliamentary election was theu discussed, As 
the meeting was held in camera, the representatives of the Press were not 
a ‘allowed to know what decision was come to on both these matters. The third 
Pn item of business before the meeting was the election of delegates to the Benares 
s Congress. ‘The meeting dispersed after passing a vote of thanks to Mr. Motilal 
Malvi for his munificent gift of Rs. 3,000 to the Association. The Sdnj 
Vartamdn makes a strong protest against the attitude of the Council of the 
Presidency Association in conducting the proceedings of the meeting in camera, 
It urges that as the questions discussed by the Council are of vital importance 
to the interests of the country, publicity should be given to the result of the 
deliberations thereon, It hopes that the Association will not drop the proposal 
to seek the support of the Prime Minister to Mr. Dadabhai’s candidature. | 


60. ‘A crowded public meeting was held to-day in the Reay Market 
pili: Cisne an SUNN in honour of the Honourable Mr. Gopal 
Honourable Ms, Gokhale in rishna Gokhale. Dr. M. G. Deshmukh presided. 
Poona on his return from Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak moved the principal 
England. resolution thanking Mr. Gokhale and Lala Laj- 

Indu _Prebish ro Ue patrai for their splendid services rendered to the 
as (41) ‘ith Dec, ~ Cause Of the Indian National Congress in England 
. as members of the Congress deputation. Mr. Tilak 

expressed admiration at the successful completion of a responsible task 
requiring enthusiasm and at the same time self-restraint. He observed that 
though that meeting was not the occasion for discussing the burning question of 
ce the day, he was sure that the Congress would make a proper pronouncement on the 
Be same. ‘The resolution was unanimously adopted. The Honourable Mr, Gokhale, 
i in reply, expressed his cordial thunks in a brief, but suitable speech. He said 
that what was done was only an infinitesimal fraction of what yet remained to be 
done here and in England. .The proceedings terminated with garlanding 
Mr. Gokhale amidst the enthusiastic cheers of about 5,000 people present on 
the occasion. All the leading men of the locality, including Dr. Bhandarkar, 
Professor Kathavte, Principal Paranjpe, Professor Bijapurkar, Rao Bahadurs 
Patwardban and Pendse, Messrs. Framji Ghaswalla, Jaffar Jusuff, Haji Cassum 
Ladha, were there, and a number of College professors, teachers, law- 
yers, merchants and others of the local gentry. were present also.” [The 
. rt jan Prakdsh writes:—Yesterday’s public meeting was memorable in. 


ee 


history of Poona, because people of all parties and creeds in the city, forgetting 
- r differences, Femi ty together and gave an enthusiastic ovation to the 


rable Mr. Gokhale upon his return from England, The first proposition _ 
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was moved by Mr. B, G. Tilak and was seconded by Mr. Ramnarayen Amer- y 
chand, It was supported by Dadasaheb Karandikar, of Sdtira. Mr. Tilak said | 


that Mr. Gokhale had been entrusted with the important task of rousing 
the interest of the British public in Indian questions, and congratulated 
him upon the excellent manner in which he had fulfilled his mission, The 
name of Mr. Lajputrai was coupled with that of Mr. Gokhale, and it was 
resolved to send a copy of the resolution passed at the meeting to him, 
Mr. Karandikar dwelt on the valuable services rendered by Mr. Gokhale to 
the country during his stay in England, and remarked that he was entitled 
to the gratitude of all his countrymen. ] 


61. The Nadiad correspondent of the Shri Saydji Vijaya writes :— 

pen ee Several young students at Nadidid have become so 

Ptr mg oo in the enthusiastic about the swadeshé movement that they 
y residency. a a , 

Shri Sayaji Vijaya (36), ave taken to writing on walls words to the following 

14th Dec.; Jém-e-Jamshed effect :—*Oh Lord! protect us.’ “Use swadesht 

(28), 18th rire, Sinj — goods.” ‘ Encourage indigenous industries.” ‘ Bande 

Samachar (65 ) at ec. “Y Mataram.” Mr. G. R. Naik, an assistant teacher in the 

Nadidd High School, having warned his pupils 

against participating in the swadeshi movement, the latter inscribed the words : 

“ Fie on Mr. Naik,” and pasted an offensive handbill ona wall, |Swadeshi 

meetings are reported by several Native Papers of the week to have been held 

at Jamnagar, Bulsdr, Porebandar, and other places, The usual resolutions to 

encourage the use of country-made goods were adopted, At Jamnagar and 

Porebandar arrangements are said to have been made for opening co-operative 

stores for the sale of native-made articles. | | 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 21st December 1905. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. : 
: [No, 51 or 1903° q 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to | 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complatnt which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what ts 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


REPORT 


ON 


NATIVE PAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 


For the Week ending 28rd December 1905: 


v 
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——S—O EEE 


(As it stood on the Ist October 1905.) 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


ct eee 


: 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. 
a 4 , scoulieaa 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian _...| Bombay.,,, .-| Weekly «- 
2 — Review. «1 Dov «s «| Monthly... 
3 | Daily Telegraph and) Poona .., + DAU see 
Deccan Herald. 
4 | East and West Bombay... .».| Monthly... 
5 | Indian Social Reformer...; Do. ... eos Weekly ... 
6 | Indian Spectator, Voice of Dow sce coe} DO. ove 
India and Champion. 
7 | Indian Textile Journal vo Do. evs «| Monthly 
8 |Karéchi Chronicle ...| Kardchi.. —_...| Weekly ... 
9 | Kéthidwdr Times = Rajkot ... wee} Daily eee. 
10 | Mahratta... “s Poona ... as Weekly .,. 
11 | Men and Women of India. Bombay ... ...| Monthly 
12 | Oriental Review ... cost DOs. cee wee) Weekly eos 
13 | Parsi oe ee Se) ae eee) Monthly 
14 Phenix ... ‘<4 eee} Karachi... .»-| Bi-weekly 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil] Poona ... wee} Daily oo 
_ and Military Gazette. 
16 | Railway Times - ...| Bombay... .| Weekly ... 
17 | Sind Gazette coe ees} Kardchi ooo vee] Bi-weekly 
i8 {Sind Journal (formerly; Hyderabad ia Weekly ... 
= Hyderabad Jour- 
19 | Sind Times i ...| Karachi... vee, Bi-weekly 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. | 
20 | Arya Prakésh soe} Bombay ove .+»| Weekly ... 
91 Bhirat Prakash ... ...| Baroda oe. Do. eee 
93 | Coronation Advertiser ,,.| Ahmedabad a 
93 Evening lis a ++ Bombay ... ~ Daily ove 
ee ee eee oe ere ft ae 
96 | Gujarat Mitra... ooe| OUTAGE aoe wool DOe aes 
96 | Gujarati Punch .,. | Ahmedabad «| Do. aes 
97 | Hindi Punch se, ...| Bombay occ] DO... osc 
ag | Jém-e-Jamshed wm wf Dow «| Daily oe 
99 | Kaiser-i-Hind _... ; ah: a oe -»-| Weekly ... 
80 Karachi Samfchér | Kardchi... oof Da ose 
9) | Kéthidwdr News...  ...| Réjkot .. «..} Dow aie 
33 | Kathidwdr Times — oe oe ---| Bi-weekly 
99 |PrajaBandho ...  ...j Ahmedabad...) Weekly ... 
34 Rist Goftaér +» ee-| Bombay cmt” Gk pee 
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...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabari; Parsi; 52; J. P. 


| 


F. J. de Abrao ; East Indian; 42 


.| Sayyad Ibrahim Sayyad Ahmed ; Muhammadan 
(Konkani); 238. 


Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 49; formerly 


employed 


K. Natarajan; Madrasi BrA4hman ; 37 
.| Behramji Merw4nji Malab4ri; P&rsi; 52; 


J.P 


John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer 
Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana); 51 .«. 


..| Pratépréi 


! 


ee Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 49 


...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 43 


oid 
| 


re 


| 


| (Nagar) ; 38. 

+» Narsinh Chint#@man - Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman); 31. 

Sordbji Mancherji Ratn@gar; Parsi; 40; and 
R. D. Hughes. 

R. 8. Rustomji ; Parsi; 35 eee 


Jehangir Sor2bji Talayarkhin ; Parsi; 80 
Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 52 


Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 41 
eee, Kundanmal 


39. 


Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 38 


Dr. Kaliandas Jaikisondis Desai, B.A., L. M. 
& S.; Hindu (Lad Bania); 30. 
.| Nandlél Chhotélél; Hindu (Bania); 22 


Narotamd4s Pranjiwandis Shethna; Hindu | 
(Bania) ; 30. | 
Jeh#ngir Behramji Marzb4n; Parsi; 54 
Ichhéram Surajrém Desai; Hindu (Surtij 


Bania) ; 51. 
Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 45 sa 


Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; P4rsi ; 45 
Jehangir Rehramii Marzb4n ; Parsi; 54 
Framji C owasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 54 
.| Balkrishna 


(Maratha) ; 31. i 
Jamshedji Fraémji; Parsi ; 42 ... 


Man re’ Jayashankar ; Hindu (Nagar Brah-|_ 
3 i. 


man) ; 39. 
Jéthélél Umedrém; Hindu (Mewdda Brah-|. 
man) ; 39. : 


P&llonji Barjorji Des4i; Pérsi; 52°... 


RPh ek: 


a 


Circula- 
tion, 


in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 


Udeshankar,’ B.A.; Hindu 


Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil);| | 


ee? ees 


Kashindth Mélvankar; Hindul 


| 


Somal4l Mangaldas Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 
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Name, caste and age of Editor, 


Bombay... ...| Fortnightly _... a ; Hindu (Das Shriméli 550 
Bania); 39. 
oes} BaTOdA ooo o.| Weekly ... .».| M&nekl4l Ambirém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26.) 4,200 


i@eess s.. cd Den mo. zl Ulnedrim Noegindsts DéySbhii; Hindu 200 
(Bania) ; 26. 


88 | Deen Mitra ses «= os} Bombay... roe} Weekly ... | Sad@ahiv Vishvanath ##May&adev; Hindu 500 
Dee ag =m Bréhman) ; 28. 

aman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshastha 500 
| Brihman); 47. 
' Dny&nodaya aa ¥ Bombay... a OS ee -..| Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott... bes 7 ae 


89 
40 
41 | Dny&én Prakésh ... ---| Poona vee ove] Dally coe ...| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 260 
> . : Brahman); 38. 
42 | Dny4n Prakash .., on a ssa -»:| Weekly ... ‘i Do. Do. i tee 
43 


Indu Prakdsh ... | Bombay... veo] Dantly ee nes 


Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 
Manager being Damodar S4vl4ram Yande; 
Hindu (Mardtha) ; 39. | 

44 | Mar&tha Deen Bandhu ,,,| Kolh&pur ...| Weekly ... ie omc Raghunath Ajgaonkar; Hindu 850 

- (Saraswat Brahman); 24. 
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45 | Native Opinion ... »».| Bombay... 7 te | ae ee| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe; Hindu (Chitp4- 500 
| | wan Brahman); 33. 
46 |Samarth .,,,. ses id Kolh&pur aa oo we eo-| Vindyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 750 
Brahman); 36. 
47 | Shri Saydji Vijay e«.| Bombay... ie a | peepee ts — Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha);} 4,000 
48 | Subodh Patrika ... a ee woe) oo DwArken&th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
30. 
49 | Sudharak ... iia ...| Poona .., os a Se | Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-} 1,700 
| : pawan Brahman) ; 38. 
50 | Udyamotkarsha ...  ...| Bombay... _...| Monthly... —...) Ganesh N&rdyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 


| Brahman) ; 30. 


| ANGLO-PoRTUGUESE. 


‘61 O Anglo-Lusitano .».| Bombayee. .».| Weekly ,.. eo.| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese; 46 ... oon 
52 |O Bombaense _..,, “o> “ae er ...| A. Gomes; Goanese; 44... - — | 1,000 
 ANGLo-Srnpr. 


63 | Al-Haq ... opin ee | M deraba a Weekly .., .»-| (1} English—Ghulam JHussain Hidiatallah,| 1,600 

(Sind), B.A., LL.B. 

(2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 

54 | Prabhat .:. — alt: De .s.| Bi- weekly ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 one 45) 


Sindhi... soe .+.| Sukkur (Sind)....| Weekly ... .».| Virnmal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 32 eo} 1,000 


? 


| | Ancro-Urpu. | 


56 | Muslim Herald ... ..-| Bombayees ..| Daily .,,  ...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;} 1,100 
Muhammadan ; 31. 


g 


Exowisn, Mara'raHi anp 
Gusaka’'TI. : 


67 | Baroda Vateal ... _ .,.| Buroda .. ...| Weekly... —...| RaémjiSantuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 ...f 1,100 


68 | Hind Vijaya eres ee ee | ee =e Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 600 
| | nia) ; 88. 


ENGLISH, Marirui anp 
KANARESE. | ; | 


Karnitak P atra eee eee Dharw ar ese | Weekly eee bee aalte Gurappa Shirhatti ; Hindu ( I inga- 300 
rt yat) 5 ° ; 
t Vaibhav. __...} Bijdpur .., sack DO. ‘vee. cost AOndji Ge Jorébur; Hindu’ (Deshasth 800 


Vaishnay Brahman) ; 43, 


os} Weekly...  ..:| Lawrence Dantes DeSouza; Christian (Goa-| 1,000 
nese); 32, 
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No. Name of Publication. Where Pablished. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editcr. tion. 
GUJARA'TH. 
| 
62 | Akhb4r-e-Islém ... va Bombay .. Daily | Kazi Ism4il Kf4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan;} 2,60) 
39. 
68 | Akhb4r-e-Souddgar Do. Do. .| Nan4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi ; 48 3,000 
64 | Aryavir vee eee} Dohad «+s .| Weekly oo. +s) Krishnaréo Mangeshr4o Fadnis; Hindu 260 
(Shenvi Brahman); 30. 
65 | Bombay Samachar .| Bombay... .| Daily »»»| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homyji, B.A.;| 4,200 
P4rsi ; 35. 
a | : , 
66 | Broach Mitra ... .| Broach ,.. ...| Weekly ... -| Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 300 
| Kshatriya) ; 23. 
67 | Broach Samachar... De. ah 6 .-/ Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 50 ... 500 
68 | Cutch Kathiawdr Varta-| Rajkot ... ecco}. DO. oe Kalidas Motiram ... ies 20 ii ace 150 
man. 
69 | Deshi Mitra bes -eo| Surat Do. .| Maganlaél Kik4bhai; Hindu (Shrawak) ; 36...' 1,400 
70 | Din Mani ,.. -| Broach ... Do. = ev .| Nath4l4] Rangildas ; Hinda (Mathur Kéyastha 250 
Bania) ; 26. 
71 | Dny&nottejak eo» Ahmedabad .| Fortnightly .| Chhotalal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 800 
72 | Friend of India .. cee] Dow ces .| Weekly ... .| Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitp4wan 400 
| | Brahman); 50. 
73 | Hitechchhu coe | Ahmedabad .., Do. .| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 46 ... cee 300 
74 | Jdm-e-Jaha@nooma .--| Bombay ... Do. .| Ratansbaw Frdmji Ach#ria; PArsi; 29 -o+{ 1,000 
75 |: Jivadaya | Surat — ees .- | Monthly... -| Dhirajrém Dalpatrém Vaid; Hindu (Andich 300 
Brahman) ; 36. 
76 =| Kaira Times ..| Nadiad ... soe] Weekly ... -»+| Anopsi Manecklal Des#i; Hindu (Visa Srimali 300 
Bania) ; 36. 
77 =| Kaira Vartaman ... --| Kaira Do. .|Kahand#s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porv 100 
fe Shravak Bania) ; 55. | 
78 | Kaéthiaw4r Mitra... oo Ahmedabad oi Do. coe .|Jadurim Shdamji Dave; Hindu (Audich| 300 
Brahman). 
79 | Kéthidwir Sam&chér ..., Ahmedabad Do. .| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdah- 500 
man); 44. 
80 | Khedut oe. coe oe} Bhavnagar a Fortnightly  ...| Dulabhrim Rinji; Hindu (Jain) cos ove 255 
81 | Loka Mitra eoo| Bombay ... os) Bi-weekly .| Kaikhosru Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A} 1,000 
| | Parsi ; 35. 
82 | Mahi Kantha Gazette ...| Sadra .»»| Weeklyses ee-| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
| | | | Brahman); 45. 
83 | Navséri Prakash ... woe) Navsé#ri ,. »+| Do. -| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... 800 
84, Praja Mitr& .| Karachi... oo Bi-weekly «>| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Br4hman) ; 275 
| 31. 
85 | Praja Mitra ses .| Baroda ... ..| Fortnightly | Vy4s Jivanla] Chhaganl4l ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 300 
| 25. 
RG | Praja Pok4r soe = ae .| Weekly ... -».| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 45 500 
87 | Prakash and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... : Do. ..-| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania); 500 
| 38. 
S§ | Punch Dand eee} Do. ; Do. -- | Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 
| 43. 
89 |Samsher Bahddur... _.,,) Ahmedabad Do. «es .| Sav4ibhai Réichand; Hindu (Jain); 62 —... 150 
£0 S4nj Vartaman ... .| Bombay... +} Daily — oe -| Messrs. Ardeshir & Go, Partners being— 3,600 
(1) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Pa4rsi; 
38. 
(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. 
re 
9] | Sind Vartamadn eee} Karachi ... ..| Weekly ... .| Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohana); 39... 250 
92 |Surat Akhbar ow. .| Surat pao Dek .| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49... sie 300 
98 |Svadesh Bandhu..., ...| Mahudhe Do. 4. «| Amopram Ménekldl Visashrim&li; Hindul 175 
| | (Shravak); 36. 
HINDI. 
04 | Pandit ose est} Poona eee rel Weekly oes ees} Govindrao per a Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 160 . 
| | | j4ri) ; 43; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 32. 
95 | Sharman Samdchér = ws Bombay... |, Do. oo —...| Shambhun4th Sharma; Hindu; 45 .. = ...| 1,500 
96 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-/ Do, ,, +1 Do. 4. — «+e| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar| 6,200 
char, Brahman _; 39. } 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


109 Bhv’ t ipa 
110 | Brahmodaye. 
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108 | Belgaum Samfchar 


‘ 115 } Deshakélavartam4n 
a 116 | Dharma... ves 
; } | poe 117 | Dharwar Vritta ... 
He 118 | Dnydn Sagar. 
i i 119 | Granthamela 
4 r 120 | Hinda Punch __... 
i aS 121 | Jagadédarsh ss 
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.| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 


..| Bhikdji Gopal Bhide; Hindu (Chitp4wan be | 


M&dhavanand Saraswati; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 47. 

Shankrapa Gadiap Basrimarad; Hindu 
Devang, Ling4yat) ; 37. 

(1) Shivram ahddey Khinolkar; Hindu 
(Karhada Brdhman) ; 34. 

(2) Anndcharya BalAchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 

Gurur#o Raghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 41. 

Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28 

Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 
héda Brahrian); 41. 

Gaurishankar RA&mprasdd; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman); 41. 


Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brihman); 23. 

Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 
shasth Yajurvedi Brahman); 34. 

Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 27... 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., . LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhada Brihman); 30. 


Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ;|3900—400 


41. 

Anandrao Rameohandra Dharadhar; Hindu 
(Pathare Prabhu) ;. 42. 

N4rayan Balwant Hardikar: Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman). 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu hit 
pawan Brahman); 40. 


Brahman): 40. 

Abaji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
42. 

Saddshiv Vithal Parasnavis ; Hindu (Chandra- 
seniya K4ayastha Prabhu); 67. 

Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 32. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Braéhman) ; 48. 

Sadishiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 
man); 41. 

Vishnu Govind Bij4purkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahinan); 41. 

Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke, Hindu(ChitpAwan 
Brahman); 38. 

K4ashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 62. 


wan Brihman) ; 75. 


...| Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu eaasll 
| Trimbak A’baji R4je; Hindu (Kayasth) 


Prabhu) ; 41. 

Shivram Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindn 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 39. } 

Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 46. | 

| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brédhman) ; 38. 

Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 49. 

Bél Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 48. 

Bhiu Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 26. 

Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 39. : 


man) ; age 35, ’ 
Rémkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
‘Bradbman); 27. : | 
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No Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
: | 
, MaritHi—continued. | 
184 | Lokaseva ... set ..| Nasik oe coe] Weekly ooo ...| Ganga@dhar Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitpa#wan 500 
| Brahman) ; 27. | 
135 | Madhukar ... .».| Belgaum WO, cee ae 200 se. 
136 | Mahdrdshtra Vritta oo | BATETA cee — ee ...| Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 150 
38. 
187 | Moda Vritta .| Wai Do. oo .| Kashinath V4man Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 
Brahman) ; 48. | 
| 
188 | Mumbai Punch ... --+/ Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly .| Anandrao Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud' 100 
, giri). S#reswat Brahman); 30. 
| 
139 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay... | DOUY = ie .ee| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
pawan Brahman) ; 43. | 
140 | Mumbai Vaibhav — .| Weekly ... ove Do. do. J 1,250 
| 
141 | Nagar SamAchér... .|| Ahmednagar Do. Sh | Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 24. | 200 
142 | Nasik Vritta .| Nasik De. we | Yashvant Harn Kale; Hindu (Chitp4wan| 450 
Brahman); 28. | 
143 Nyay Sindhu ii Ahmednagar Do. we.| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshosth| 400 
: | | Brahman); 31. | 
144 | Pandhari Mitra ... ‘al Pandharpur Do. ea; «| Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth| 109 
| Brahman) ; 42. | 
| 
145 | Parikshak ... >| Belgaum oie: Ms »e»| Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Séras- 300 
wat Brahman). 
146 | Poona Vaibhav ... -| Poona me. ,..| Gamesh Mab4dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
| | Brdhman); 36. | 
| | | 
147 | Prabodh Chandrika .| Jalgaon .. Do. : eo Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| Brahman) ; 39. 
148 | Prakash | Sdtara mn gee | MERRIE .e| Ganesh Ball4al Phansalkar; Hindu (Karh4da 500 
| Brahman); 82, | 
149 | Pratod eo a .| Islampur ls a ...| Ganesh RAmchandra; Hindu (Karhada'i00 —360 
: | | Brahman); 23. | 
150 | Raghav Bhushan... | Yeola 7. Soke .;| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
151 | Satya Mitra ...| M4legaon Do. ii pawn Hirachand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 
| 26. | 
152 | Satya Sadan ...| Alibag <a 7 ; was Raoji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdh- 150 
man); 63. 
153 | Satya Shodhak ... wo} Ratnagiri Do. ...| Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 950 
Brahman) ; 60. 
154 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari. Poona .| Fortnightly —...) Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 300 - 
| ; buddhi; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
Editor :— Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhdda Brahman); 45, 
155 | Sholapur Samachar ws} Sholdpur .| Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam§ti) ; 46 ons 400 
156 | Shrigonda Vritta... .| Shrigonda Dow--ese . — Janubhai; Mnhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
4. 
157 | Shri Shahu ae ccc] SALATA cee est Eee Coe ois — “" Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 100 
. man); 22. 
158 | Shubh Suchak nee Ge ee Be ite ...| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 160 
Bréhman); 61. 
159 | Sumant | Karad cee el. OO 00s eoeo| Mahddév Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
| shasth Brahman); 33. 
160 | Vidya Vilas oe .e-| Kolhapur ..| Bi-weekly ..| Ganesh na Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpadwan 500 
: Br&hman); 21. 
161 | Vih4ri .| Bombay... .o«| Weekly ... ..| Balkrishna Né&rayan Phatak; Hinda (Chitpé- 500 
. wan Brahman); 35. 
162 | Vividh Dnyfn Vistér ...) Do. .| Monthly... eco! (13 vinages Balkrishna Nadkarni ae one 600 
. | e (2) Ramkrishna Raghunath  =Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
163 | Vrittasd@r ... «ses ae” eee oo| Weekly ... ...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| pawan Brahman) ; 51, | 
164 | Vritta Sudha saw woo} SAtArA cee Do. ove eee} Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman) ; 38. 
165 | Vydpari co — ove »».| Poona seol SAGs. ans .»-| Nana Dad4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth | Brah- 500 
| | man); 39. 
166 ! Vydpdr Sam&chér,.. --»| Ahmednagar...) Do, 06 — ane uaa Punamehand Mutha Hindu (Mar- | 1,200 


amen a a 


eed Edition, Name, caste and ago of Editor. 
. . = — 
Bee 167 |. » eeef Sukkur .., see| Weekly... ...| Shamsuldin walad Mahomed; Muhammadan; 500 
o 168 Khairkhsh aes w| Lérkhdina = “Soe Hakinn Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ;|About 
5 | 169 | Mus4fir eee ove Hyderabad (Sind). Do. 3 ons Térichand Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20. ... 1000 
2 : 170 | Sind Sudhér vos, see} Karachi... >| Doe «.. — ss| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 38 _... 500 
ce 171 | Sookree vee oS ee | rer oe awe -e+| Asaumal Reghumal ; Hindu (Lohana);42 «+. 200 
: 172 | Sind Kesary ee »«s| Shikd4rpur «| Do. ... — -»| Ohelarim MA&nghirmal ; Hindu (Luhi na); 40, 100 
iF 178 | Ajaibeti-Bembsi | Bombay... ...| Monthly... Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan 2,000 
i (Sunni); 32. 
y 174 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. ... we.) Weekly oo .»-| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 65,000 
te Muhammadan ; 50. 
Bi. = 175 | J4m-i-Jahdnonuma ees] Jalgaon ... a ER we eof Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 50 
oe | Muhammadan. 
. 7 : , 176 | Sultén-ul- Akhbar soe] Bombay coe = vee} Daily — coe .»| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;} 1,000 
ig | Muhammadan ; 50. 
, i 177 | Tohfa-i-Deccan .,.. -ee} Poona .., ooo} Weekly wee e+} Shaik Abdulla walad Shaik Mahomed ; Muham- 250 
ies ! madan (Shaik) ; 31. 
GusaRa’tI aND HINDI, 
. 178 | Jain eo»  oee| Ahmedabad .....! Weekly ... re — Fatechand K4rbhdéri; Hindu (Jain) ;} 1,400 
) Manra’'THI AND Ka'NARESE. 
eee 179 | Chandrika... id -»»| Bagalkot ree] Weekly eos «| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 15C 
Bréhman, Smarta) ; 32. 
PoRTUGUESE-KONKANI. 
180 | A Luz eve .»»| Bombay... vos] Weekly. .../ Antone Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 sos oo} 1,000 
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Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


| B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the 
ir list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SI[ or d) is the last letter of a word, 
she accent is left out, andthe short a(S] = # in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


 p. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furaished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
‘ | -_ 
Ane@Lo-MaRA’THI, 
87a | Christian Citizen ... -+«| Poona i ped Ba ee — N4naji Kotak ; Native Christian ; 300 
46a | Sardes&i Vijaya .. | SAvantvadi | Weekly... | ...| Vishnu VWdman Thakur; Hindu (Karhada 800 
Brahman) ; 55. 
GUJARA ‘TI. 
738A \Isl4m Gazette oo eve} Amreli oss »».| Weekly ... oe coreee ees 
82a | Navsari Patrika .. saa] Naveen 208 soot EG wee ove eeeree oe 
Marka THI, 
1174 | Dinbandhu coo = vee! Bombay eee vee| Weekly os. eee! Vasudev Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40.; 1,000 
= 1664 | Warkari. ... cee ->} Pandharpur .( Fortnightly ..,| Vithal Keshay Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 75 
1 | om Brahman); 35, | 
HInDI. i | 
’. 964 |Shri Dny4nsagar Sam4-)/Bombay es -e+| Monthly... | danakpras#d Lalooram; Hindu (K4nkubjal 2,000 
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Bréhman); 30. 
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_. The publication of Nos. 38, 44, £0, °8, 89; 101, 114'and 152 has been temporarily suspended, 
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Poiitios and the Public Administration, 


1, “ His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has already given most, 
Sie Hecel fink . ample proofs of his firm faith in the loyalty of. 
Prince of Wales” anech s¢ the people of India towards British supremacy as 
peech a . 
the opening of the Victoria Well as their attachment to the Throne and person 
Memorial at Agra. of his beloved father, their present Emperor. Most 
ae (28), 20th - of the speeches delivered by His Royal Highness in 
yaa, cater: this country contain appreciative references to that 
loyalty and attachment, but none of them could perhaps give one so clear 
an idea of the extent and the genuineness of that appreciation as the eloquent 
and generous speech delivered on the occasion of the opening of the Victoria 
Memorial at Agra. His Royal Highness said that when he first consented to 
unveil that statue of the late Queen-Empress, his intention was to perform the 
ceremony in silence, ‘for on occasions like this, when our hearts are full of 
hallowed memories, silence is often more eloquent than the sincerest words of 
praise and affection.’ But his, Royal Highness and the Princess were so 
greatly touched by the tribute of love and gratitude paid by the citizens of 
Agra to that ‘ Great and Noble Queen,’ that His Royal Highness felt himself 
called upon to say how well both he and his consort appreciated the sentiments 
of veneration and love the people of India cherished towards the memory of 
that Gracious Sovereign, and how well they were impressed by their- attachment 
to her House and the British Throne.’’ 


2. When the tour of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales was 
Re definitely decided upon, European as well as native 
ment Caraad to pevetboaaer journalists made arrangements to send their repre- 
atives of native newspapers Sentatives with the Royal party so as to be able to 
accompanying the Royal publish full accounts of the tour in their respective 


party. journals, Government also promised to do the need- 
—t Prakash (43), 19th fy] for the comfort and convenience of the press 


representatives accompanying the Koyal party. But 
we are sorry to learn from the columns of the Tribune that Government have 
not Seen able to fulfil that promise and that invidious racial distinctions 
are being madein the treatment of newspaper correspondents accompanying 
the Prince in his tour. The comfort of the representatives of native 
newspapers is utterly neglected, no tents or conveyances are supplied to 
them as is done to representatives of English papers, and they are left 
to make their own arrangements in these respects. The passes given to them 
are not recognised by the Police, and many atime they arrive too late upon 
the scene of the Royal functions. It is not at all desirable that the authorities 
should show disrespect to the Native Press, The Prince is not expected to be 
cognisant of these matters, but it ill becomes those who are entrusted with the 
arrangements of the tour to turn a deaf ear to the complaints of the represent- 
atives of Indian newspapers. 


3. ‘Mr. Morley’s antecedents give every promise that he will prove 
himself equal to his new responsibilities. He is no 

Mr. John Morley as Secre- hypocrite like Sir H, Fowler, who, while professing 
ag’ | * ae St = im, beralism, is as bad a jingo as Lord Curzon. Mr, 
a is cae )s Morley is well-known to be a straightforward and 
upright gentleman, who will never sacrifice his 
honest convictions and principles to the selfish cries of that pseudo- 
imperialism, which, under the cover of specious names, seeks to perpetuate race 
domination, territorial expansion, and the exploitation of the weaker nations 
for the benefit’of the so-called Christian powers of the world. The example of 
Japan is too recent to be ignored, and the lesson that it teaches, viz., that a Civi- 
lization based on foundations, different from those of Christian Europe, is quite 
capable of holding its own, and meeting the autocracies of the West on more 
than equal terms on the field of battle, cannot have escaped so philosophical an 
observer as Mr. John Morley. He may be hindered for a time from taking any 
decisive action, or inaugurating a policy of progress in India, by his comjarative 
inexperience of the actual requirements of India...,...... But he has a firm 
hold of the most valued principles of British liberalism, and we may be sure 


A ie ae 
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that he will do nothing that will be.a reproach to his past career. Accomplished 
facts, like the subjugation of Tibet or South Africa, stand on a footing of their 
Own, and no statesman would meddle with them lightly. But administrative 
arrangements are of quite a different order. The partition of Bengal in a 
manner most repugnant to the sentiments of the population of Bengal, and the 
ve measures of which it was the culmination, are matters of 
domestic concern only, and we are sure the bogey of prestige, which is held up 
by interested Anglo-Indians, cannot and ought not to:come in the way of a 
ilcitian who walks straight to the right end. The growing burden of military 
expenditure, and the false policy of distrust of which it is the material and 
economical result, may well engage his attention at an early date.......... 
He is a pronounced free-trader, as are his colleagues in the Cabinet, and the 
Chamberlain heresy of preferential tariffs, which, when reduced to its simplest 
terms, means an unhallowed combination of Great Britain and her Colonies to 
exploit India, and permanently to hold us down as hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, has in Mr. Morley a stalwart opponent.......... The new Cabinet, 
taken as a whole, is decidedly in favour of a, large extension of local self- 
government in Ireland, and thisis a long step towards the final goal cf Home 
Rule. Itis not idle to build a hope that the same spirit of catholicity will 
guide his treatment of the question of local self-government in India. It is 
more than 20 years since we had the first instalment, and in the interval there 
has been retrogression instead of progress, though the advance of education 
has made the country riper than ever for a further extension. The small and 
faltering boon of representation in the Provincial and Supreme Councils of India 
has been, no doubt, exercised with great moderation and ability by the people, 
but it is now patent to all right-minded men that things cannot stand where 
they are. The Councils require further enlargement, and the elected mombers 
must have a voice, however small, in the taxation of the country. ‘The India 
Council requires to be recast anew, and Indian public opinion ought to be 
represented on it. Things have reached such a stage that further delay 
in the directions indicated will be positively mischievous, The employment. 
of the people of the country in administrative posts of real authority is 
also an important part of the Indian problem ........ These are some of the 
problems on which India expects Mr. Morley to concentrate his energies.”’ 


4, It seems that at present the English have cause for anxiety in 

: various parts of the globe. ‘The peace of their minds 

ee eee came has been disturbed in India by the cries of ‘ Bande 
i ike oe. Mataram.’ A> recent utterance of the Kaiser 
Kal (124), 22nd Dec. referring to the urgency of increasing the German 
navy on account of the danger to German interests 

in view of the greed for Empire on the part of certain nations is supposed to be 
te against England. Prof. Wagner also thinks that the growth of 
ngland’s power is prejudicial to the German Empire, and that there is 
a keen commercial rivalry between the two countries. Thus Germany looks 
askance at England. In Abyssinia, the Negus is displeased with the British. 
The prominent part taken by England in forcing the Sultan to intro- 
duce certain reforms in Macedonia has displeased not only the Muham- 
madans under Turkish rule, but even those living in other countries, 
In Persia, tco, some complication has arisen between England and Russia. 
A Japanese politician, Count Hirosava, recently asserted that piety and 
morality were declining in England, and that the reason of the new Anglo- 
Japanese alliance was the weakness of the British power. In Africa, the people 
are disgusted with the wicked acts of Englishmen and are tired of contact 
with them, ‘There is a national awakening in Africa, and the educated pedple 
in Africa have now found out the inner motives of Christian Mission- 
aries, The importation of Ohinese labour in the Transvaal has also been 
a source of anxiety to the British. There is a national awakening among the 
Ohinese, who are on the road to national advancement. The activity of the 
Chinese has spread alarm among those European nations who were anxious to 


secure slices of that country. The Indian Frontier is not quiet, as the Mahsuds 
are 


iving trouble and committing daooities and other lawless acts. Thus 
English have too many causes for anxiety at present. 
‘ | 
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5, One Kanaiyalal Girdharlal Kothari, B, A., writes as follows in the 

: Dntnotiejak:—I went to bed with a throbbing heart 
A vision of the future rise ganda mind agitated with thoughts about my native 
of i. tejah (71), 16th land. The partition troubles, the Royal visit, the Con- 
apse - gress and the swadesht movement all conspired to drive 
away my sleep. I fell into a reverie, and my face bright- 

ened as I reflected on the dual law pervading the universe. I observed that rise 
and fall, light and darkness, happiness and misery, birth and death succeeded each 


other in turns in regard to all created objects. This law of action and reaction ° 


was the only salve which could soothe at the moment the pangs of my heart 
burning with patriotism, I revelled beneath the sunshine of the much-longed- 
for rise of Arydvarta, My mind turned to Draupadi’s saying “ Misery. is the 
root of happiness.” I recollected that Manu had assigned the foremost place to 
patience among the ten principal virtues inculeated by the Hindu religion. 
I was haunted by the words said in the story by a traveller to a bird that sorrow- 
fully gazed at the falling of leaves in autumn: “ Put aside your grief, O little 
bird ; for fresh leaves will bud anew when spring returns,” Hope and despair 
began to struggle in my mind. For a while the last seemed to predominate, 
I asked myself if it was possible we could get self-government at the hands of 
Englishmen, who impose disabilities upon us in South Africa and Australia, who 
rob our wealth and suck away our life-blood with the cunning of a rat, which 
while biting its victim blows over the wounded part so as to deaden all sense of 
pain. Hope arrested this gloomy train of thoughts and asked how a nation that 
loved justice and liberty, that had spread peace over the world and emancipated 
slaves, could oppress a conquered and down-trodden race. The struggle grew 
fiercer and was at its hottest, when the voice of Brahma proclaimed from 
above: “No man, however civilised, is perfect, for perfection is the 
attribute of God alone. No matter how wise a man is, he sows the seeds of 
his fall in times of prosperity, The boycott movement owes its origin to the 
purblindness and excessive greed of those plunderers who have levied the 


excise duty on the products of the Ahmedabad mills. Englishmen, despite 


their much-vaunted foresight, have cast the Proclamation of 1858 to the winds 
and have begun to observe invidious distinctions between white and black 
in administering justice. This purblind wickedness will one day bring about 
their downfall, humble their pride and elevate those who are now fallen by 
means of self-government.” Brethren! Have firm faith in God and resolutely 
do your duty. Be patient and serve your country, for sweet are the fruits of 
patience | 


6. ‘We confess there is reason to feel great disappointment at the 
proceedings of the Viceregal Council held yesterday. 

Proceedings of the meeting We have not the full text of His Excellency the 
$ poe Supreme Legislative Vigeroy’s speech on the occasion, though it appears 
ar (43’, 16th from the telegraphic summary to hand that His Lord- 
Dec., Eng. cols. | ship showed genial courtesy of the routine type and 
} desired co-operation, and hoped for success in further- 
ing legislation tending to the welfare and happiness of the people. It is not 
in the enunciation of this general principle that there has been difference of 
opinion between the rulers and the ruled. It is the application of the principle 
which makes ail the difference. And Indian affairs have outgrown the condi- 
tion when we could live upon platitudes and general assurances. Why, even 
Lord Curzon never claimed that all his measures were calculated to secure 
public good. If Lord Minto’s speech had stood by itself we should have taken 
it as only one more indication of His Lordship not having yet determined upon 
a definite policy, and that he was feeling his way. But we take the speech 
in conjunction with the replies to the interpellations, and doing so we find 
reason to feel greatly disappointed: The replies in regard to both the 
Army administration and the Bengal agitation questions are-not only 
prevaricating, but signify a policy of non-interference with a vengeance, 
Cartes blanche are given to the Governments of the two Bengals. All news- 
paper reports are ignored, though, as we know, some of them were most circum- 


stantial and authenticated. And yet without proof, without testimony, it is . 


officially averred that lawlessness and intimidation do characterise the swadeshé 
con 1899—4 
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_ movement, and Government’ positively condemn the employment of under- 
pradt in ee of political agitation. Even the suppression of telegrams 
defended. This means 5 lp the race horse rest only, but permanently 
withdrawing him from the turf.” _ : 


7. “Is it not time that the Government of India invented a new formula 
| | ' for answering inconvenient interpellations? In 
es : . Replies to interpellations yeply to one of the questions put by the Honourable 
: in the Supreme Legislative Rai §ri Ram Bahadur at the last meeting of the Legis- 


Oouncil. ‘e ; eae 
Indian Spectator (6), 23ra lative Council, the Military Member stated that the 
Dec, oe Government’s attention had not been drawn to Lord 


) Curzon’s speech at the Byculla Club! Lord Curzon 
was the head of the Government at the time. The dinner was, indeed, not an 
official function, nor was the speech officially reported. But it wasa public 
utterance, intended for the public ear, and telegraphed to the four corners of 
the world—at any rate telegraphed to England, where the very next day the 
newspapers wrote leaders on it. Ifthe Government of India is not expected 
to know what a Viceroy says in a speech reported in the papers, its assumed 
ignorance of what takes place in the country subject to its rule must be 
phenomenal. The answer was obviously a quibble. Wecan quite understand 
the unwillingness of Government to accept any responsibility for the statement 
that the greater part of the Indian Army did not sympathise with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. But how would such responsibility have been incurred 
if the Military Member had admitted that the Government had seen a 
report of the Viceroy’s speech? To see a report of a speech is not to 
stand committed to every sentence therein. ‘No information’ may be only 
a conventional phrase, but the use of such conventional modes of answering 

uestions is not conducive to confidence. The answer to Kai Sri Ram 
Bahadur’s other question on the new Army Administration ssheme was 
a foregone conclusion. The Government of India is precluded from recom- 
mending the suspension of a scheme which it has once accepted with 
certain modifications suggested by itself. Some higher authority must 
move if the enforcement of the new arrangement is to be arrested.” [Else- 
where the paper writes :—‘“‘The Honourable Rai Sri Ram Bahadur’s inter- 
pellations have cleared all doubts concerning the Government of India’s attitude 
towards Mr. Fuller’s vigorous methods of dealing with the swadeshi agitation 
in his province. Any Government would approve of ‘ such action as may be 
necessary.to suppress lawlessness and intimidation.’ On the particular allega- 
tions referred to in the Honourable Member’s question the Government had 
‘no information.’ The significance of the answer lies particularly in the 
reference to the ‘ so-called swadeshi movement, and in the emphatic declara- 
tion that on educational as well as public grounds, the Government cannot 
-eondemn too strongly the employment of school-boys and undergraduates in 
‘any form of political agitation.’ To condemn what is wrong is one thing: 
to approve.of particular measures for its suppression is another. The Govern- 
ment did not commit itself to any statement regarding the particular measures 
mentioned by Rai Sri Ram Bahadur. When the Government is aware of 
* lawlessness and intimidation,’ it must surely be aware of the action taken to 
suppress them. The answer can only be understood asa general approval 
of Mr. Fuller’s policy.’’] 


8, “The first important pronouncement of Lord Minto’s with regard 
to the administration of famine relief is the 
o Circular letter of the Gircular letter addressed to the various local Govern- 
overnment of India _ to ‘ ‘ "ages ‘ 
the local Governments re the ments, conveying definite and emphatic instructions 
administration of famine re- for the authorities in charge of famine areas. These 
licf to immigrants from jpstructions may be summed up in one sentence, 
1 we Sn (6), 23ra namely, that ‘no distinction is to be made between 
= tao ps ! those who come from British territory and those who 
a have migrated from Native States, and that no pres- 
sure is to be put upon such immigrants to return to their homes until the 
‘Oollector (ofthe district), after communication with the Political Agent (of 
_*s. - the neighbouring Native territory), is thoroughly satisfied that the authorities 
of the Native States are in a position to take over and provide for them 
. : 
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properly.” This is a departure which may upset the so-called practical 

venue Officer. But the question is not one of revenue, pure and 
simple, and those who have had the oversight of famine camps where 
British and Native territories interlap will be relieved to see that the 
Government of India have at last lifted them above the range of rupees, annas 
and pies. It is heart-rending at times to see a score or two of starvelings 
treated to the game of shuttle-cock and battle-door by irresponsible agents, 
driven back from boundary to boundary, disowned by the Native State on the 
one hand and the British district on the other, until they lay themselves down to 
perish by the roadside or are swallowed up by a wave of professional mendi- 
cancy and crime, which plays upon the surface of mofussil life in India, There 
is no fear of this hnamane and wholesome arrangement, in which we trace 
the hand of a practised Famine Officer, being abused by the Native States, 
And even if it comes to that, the tax-payer in British territory will 
not grudge afew lakhs diverted to the saving of human life in any part 
of the country.” . 


9. “It is avery humane provision that has been embodied in the circular 
letter recently issued by the Government of India to 
the local Governments and Administrations on the 
subject of the treatment, in famine times, of immi- 
grants from Native States into British territory. It is easy to realize the 
extent to which the difficulties of British officers are augmented in famine 
times by a Jarge and constant influx of starvelings from neighbouring Native 
States, who should, in common fairness, be provided for by their own Govern- 
| It were quite a different thing if the States from which 


Jam-e-Jamshed (28), 21st 
Dec., Enz. cols. 


these destitutes hail were poor, and not well able to provide for such large: 


numbers when the seasons fail. But that is not the case. Even in 
seasons of partial scarcity, there are to be seen in Bombay and other provincial 
towns and cities famine immigrants from Native States that claim to be 
both progressive and prosperous, and a good part of whose revenues is 
_ being periodically lavished on costly shows and for the personal gratifi- 
cation of their spend-thrift and often absentee Chiefs.......... Public opinion 
has always endorsed the action of the Jocal Governments and ad:ninistrations 
in packing back such of the famine immigrants as could be well provided for 
and looked after in their respective States. The saving of life has, however, 
been all along the primary object of the famine policy of the British Govern- 
ment, and in their recent circular they have, with feelings that must ever 
do infinite credit to their sympathy and humanity, laid down that it would 
be far preferable for the authorities in their own territory to provide for 
such alien destitutes, to risk valuable human lives by tbrusting them back 
on the hands of their respective States ere their administrations are well 
able to take care of them. The Government of India, says the circular, 
see reason to fear in the light of the history of the last great famine that 
unless the instructions in regard to the transfer of such immigrants to the 


care of the States to which they belong ‘ are somewhat modified, there is danger - 


that they may lead to the return of immigrants to their homes before proper 
arrangements have been made for their reception.’......... Detailed rules have 
been laid down in the circular to this end for the guidance of local 
authorities, who may find such destitute immigrants on their hands during a 
scarcity or famine, embodying emphatic instructions that ‘in treating appli- 
cants for relief no distinction is to be made between those who come from 
British territory and those who have migrated from Native States and that no 
pressure is to be put upon such immigrants to return to their homes until the 
Collector, after communication with the Political Agent, is thoroughly satisfied 
that the authorities of the Native States are ina position to take over and 
provide for them properly’. Lord Minto has assumed the Viceroyalty too 
recently to lead us to believe that he has had time to look into the question 
himself, and to ascribe this important modification in the famine instructions 
of the Government of India to him. It would not be erroneous, therefore, to 
hold it to be due to his predecessor, and if the conjecture is right, will not 
those who have harped so unceasingly on Lord Curzon’s want of sympathy 
towards the people admit that here at any rate is an example which tends to 


. 
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ghow that much-abused Pro-consul to. be after alla more humane, considéftite 
4 ca To ruler of men than even some of our. patriotic and model 
Native Ohiefs and Princes?” —_. pa y sob aie 
r ~ 10. “The Honourable Babu Ambikacharan Muzumdar, a Member of the 
Bemuavtr 2 ix -. . Bengal Legislative Council, has addressed a long letter 
sea troubles in to Mr. Fuller, the Lieutenant-Governot of Eastern 
: Taiwia (10), 17th Dec, Bengal. It gives in a nutshell the grievances of the 
@) BS people of Barisal, which have been carefully investi< 
ated into and ascertained tobe true by a representative of the Calcutta 
atesman as well as Mr. Pugh, the eminent Calcutta Counsel, who person- 
ally took down statements of several gentlemen in Barisal. The attempt 
to approach the Viceroy in a formal deputation has failed; let us hope 
the present effort of Babu Ambikacharan Muzumdar, at any rate, will 
succeed. Here at least there is nothing unconstitutional, and if Mr. Fuller 
has not unlearnt courtesy and common etiquette, he is bound to give a 
reply to Mr. Muzumdar in the same earnest spirit in which the letter 
itself is written. Mr. Muzumdar has evidently acted and used his words with 


a real sense of responsibility, and the reply of the Lieutenant-Governor will, let 
us hope, evince the possession by him of that same quality.” 


11, It appears from the news received from Bengal that Sir A. wr ag sy 
7 hes _ Mr. Fuller have slightly relaxed their harsh policy. 
K are a aed A cs ape Though the anarchy caused by Government officials is 
apparently on the decrease, their hatred of the Bengalis 
and their efforts-to put down the swadesht movement by hook or by crook do 
appear not to have lessened. It was expected that the Viceroy, though he 
might not cancel the partition of Bengal, would at least put a stop to Mr. 
Fuller’s. doings and restore tranquillity in the province. But His Excellency 
threw off the mask at last Friday’s meeting of the Viceregal Council. In reply 
to the questions put at the meeting he expressed his approval of the measures 
adopted by Government officials for suppressing the swadeshi agitation in 
Bengal. We also know how instead of redressing the grievances of the people, 
he declined to receive a deputation that was proposed ta be sent to him. [The 
K4di writes :—Mr. Fuller’s despotic and high-handed regime in Eastern Bengal 
is still in fullswing. People had appealed to the Viceroy against Mr. Fuller’s 
doings, and the Honourable Sri Ram Bahadur had even asked a few questions 
on the subject in the Supreme Legislative Council, but all to no purpose. Lord 
Minto referred the petitioners for redress to the Provincial Council, but no such 
Council has yet been established. How are the people to obtain redress under 
these circumstances? ‘There is no one to protect them. But they must not be 
discouraged. If the present disturbances in Russia teach them any lesson, it is 
that of remaining undaunted by the intimidation of the officials. The Russians 
have persevered in their revolutionary policy in spite of official persecution. 
Our people should imitate their example and carry on the swadeshi movement 
with zeal and vigour. | 


12, Lord Curzon dismembered Bengal with the secret object of destroying 

i the unity of the people, but ostensibly for securing the 

Alleged reign of terror officient administration of the province. Looking 
prevailing in Eastern Bengal. h ca : . 
Bhdla (107), 21st Dec. owever, at the condition of the population of Eastern 

“op | Bengal under the newly formed administration, one 
would think that there is little to choose between their present state and 
that of the subjects of the Tsar or a Moghul ruler of old. It was thought 
that the dismembered part would receive tender treatment while the wound 
was still fresh, but as a matter of fact salt water is sprinkled on it, and the 
‘public are treated to an exhibition of the miseries and harassment of its 
Inhabitants. A perusal of the occurrences at Barisal, Rangpur, Mymensing 
and Serajgunj, as published in the Bengali newspapers, will convince any one 
of the truth of our statement. 1t is apprehended by some persons of moderate 
‘views that the correspondents of Bengali papers indulge in gross exaggerations 
‘at the expense of the officials, but we are sure that'the statements recorded by 
ihe. Statesman of Oalcutta and by Mr,. Pugh after personal observation will 
‘dispel all such apprehensions. In one sense, it is not surprising that the - 


17 
high-handed lieutenant of an impatient Viceroy, who temporarily filled the 


réle of Emperor at Delhi, should oppress the people like Shaista Khan. Our 


readers will gather from the following brief account what a reign of terror 
‘prevails in Eastern Bengal at present. Mr. Fuller has entirely discarded the ré/e 
of a British administrator and is masquerading as a fiery despot, With the aid of 
the Magistracy and the Police he is determined to wring the juice of the spirit 
of swadeshism out of the harassed population and to offer it as a sacrifice in a 
conflagration set up for the purpose. He has also called in the aid of the 


Gurkhas, who have already surpassed their masters in their high-handed dealings ° 


with the people, Assaults upon passers-by in the public streets are freely 
committed, and even women and children are made the victims of their lawless 
behaviour. Native Munsiffs and Magistrates, pleaders, school-boys and postal 
peons are all adjudged to be scoundrels and flogged with batons. Persons 
uttering “ Bande Mataram’”’ in their homes are set upon by these emissaries and. 
marched off to the Police Thana. If any one ventures to lodge a complaint before 
a Muhammadan or European Magistrate, he is chastised on the spot. There 
have been instances in which Magistrates have refused to entertain such 
trivial complaints. Muhammadans are treated leniently, and Mr. Fuller has 
proclaimed his over-fondness for them, If they are found among those who 
are arrested, they are quietly discharged. The people- have no weapons, while 
the Police and the Gurkhas are armed, the Magistrates refuse to entertain 
complaints, the ‘Telegraph Master refuses to accept messages tendered for 
transmission, and even the highly paid Viceroy declines to receive a deputation. 
All channels of seeking redress are thus blocked, and we cannot conceive to what 
a wretched plight the people must have been reduced. The protectors of the 
people have turned out their persecutors, and death-like desolation pervades the 
entire province. We have reproduced the above details from Bengali papers. 
As Mr. Pugh’s statement proves their correctness, we can say without hesitation 
that in one corner of India at all events there is anarchy and disorder resembling 
that prevailing in Russia: We had never even dreamt that such incidents 
would begin to happen so soon in an out-of-the-way part of the British Empire. 
We cannot alleviate the sufferings of our brethren in any way, but we can, 
without the least fear, assure them that we keenly feel the pang of their 
miseries. We do not think the British Government is as imprudent as 
the Tsar, and we beg to tell them that they should not allow their officers to 
tyrannise over the people inthe manner described above. It is not very 
manly to allow a mild, disarmed and starving population to be harassed by 
officials, Under the British rule we have been reduced to complete desti- 
tution and are almost on the verge of death; still we are assured that 
we shall die in peace. Why disturb this belief for nothing? If Telegraph 
Offices and Courts of justice are closed to us and that wonderful characteristic 
of British rule, viz., tranquillity, begins to be: destroyed, what distinguish- 
ing feature of that rule will be left to us? Our Muhammadan invaders, 
who allowed us to carry arms and fed us well, may be said to have treated us 
liberally. We, therefore, beseech Government to punish Mr, Fuller and other 
officials of his type and pacify the population of Eastern Bengal and of India, 
It is not right to keep even an impoverished population constantly in a state of 
anxiety. It is not by the British sword that we have been subjected to British 
sway. How cana lakh and a half of swords reduce thirty crores of people to 
subjection? British rule in India depends on the confidence of the people in 
British righteousness. This has been admitted in the Proclamation of 1858. 
Government are omniscient and omnipotent. They know allthesethings. Still, 
as exponents of public opinion, we bring them to their notice out of a sense of 
duty. Our sole motive is to seek. redress for our fellow-countrymen, and we 
are discharging that duty in a straightforward manner, having due regard 
to the present circumstances of the country. The discontent among the 
people is gradually increasing, and the sole cause of such increase is the despotic 
tendency that nowadays characterises British rule. The conviction of the 
people that justice can always be secured under British rule is being uprooted, 
This is in no way desirable either for the Government or the people. We, 
therefore, hope that Government will treat the people kindly and at least 
allow them to pass their days in tranquillity. We make this request, 
con 1899—6 | a 
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‘Abecause“{[we are afraid that what is taking place in Eastern Bengal to- 
' =@ay may take place on our side to-morrow. In conclusion, we exhort our [a 
a countrymen on this side to express sympathy with their Bengali brethren. 
a ‘To fail in this duty is to show our heartlessness. Madras and Lahore have 
ee ‘expressed such sympathy, Let Mahdrdshtra follow their example. [Elsewhere 
the paper writes:—The enemies of the swadeshi movement are making Hercu- 
lean efforts to em it, but in spite of these, it is spreading among the people 
with vigour. The oppression practised on the people of Bengal by Sir A. 
Fraser and Mr, Fuller shows the vitality of the movement. Had the movement 
not been really strong, the authorities would: never have taken such pains to 
put it down by illegal circulars, which have served only to inflame popular 
discontent. | - 


13. The Bengal Sat ae are ge. loudly, because the officials there 
ave thrown off the mask and are displaying their 
sae Punch (120), 20th inherent ferocity. But there is ache bar pelaing 
in this. The Indians have endangered British trade 
by starting the swadesht movement and there is no wonder, therefore, that the 
kith and kin of British merchants should let loose the Gurkhas upon them. If 
the Bengalis are so terrified during the recitation of the prologue, how can 
they hold out when the real drama begins to be enacted? A deputation of 
Bengali leaders intended to wait upon Lord Minto, but the latter refused to 
receive it. How can the Indians expect sympathy from Englishmen, whom ) 
they are trying to injure by means of the swadesht movement? India’s true 
welfare, however, lies in repulses like that given by Lord Minto to the 
deputation, The people must learn to stand on their own legs and not 
expect assistance from others. If they cannot do this, they had better remain 
quiet altogether. 


14, The Gurkhas by showing their bravery in harassing their patriotic 
fellow-countrymen have brought infamy on their 
name, In the Tibet expedition they used their 
weapons against their innocent neighbours, the 
Viheré (161), 18th Dec. Lamas, and in tormenting the harmless Bengalis 
at Barisal they have betrayed their lack of patriotism 
and humanity. The present degenerated state of our country is due to the 
bravery of such men |! 


Condemnation of the con- 
duct of the Gurkhas at Bari- 
sal. 


15. The excitement and turmoil in Bengal have not yet subsided, and the 
iii ia spectacle is to be witnessed there of an artificial 
bind Gd Wlaned ‘prospeeh °¢ mutiny of the Government’s own creation. The more 
a reversal of the policy of the the authorities resort to stringent and oppressive 
authorities in Bengal in measures for putting down the swadeshi movement, the 
dealing with the Partition more fearlessly and vigorously the Bengalis are trying 
pee oon ii (24), 17th Dec. £0 push itforward. Inshort, the resentment of the Ben- 
cee : _  galis at the thoughtless and autocratic action of Lord 
Curzon in partitioning their province has not yet abated. Fortunately the 
Liberals having now come to power, the authorities out here will have to act 
with great deliberation and forethought in dealing with the situation in Bengal. 
A salutary influence will be surely exercised upon the autocratic proclivities of 
Nawab Fullerjung Bahadur. He will have to answer for his action in letting 
loose the Gurkhas upon the Bengali population. He will be severely 
censured for the disrespect he has shown to Parliament by telling the 
Bengalis that beyond one or two angry speeches in Parliament nothing would 
be done by that body by way of interfering with the Government of India’s 
action. We are also confident that the Liberals will put a stop to the other 
repressive measures adopted by the Bengal Government against the swadeshé 
movement. The Indians have an indefeasible right to patronise indigenous and 
abjure foreign goods, and the interference of the Bengal Government with the 
exercise of this right threatens to diminish the loyalty of the natives té the British 
Government. The advent of the Liberals to power, however, encourages the 
_ belief that the present critical situation in Bengal will very soon grow. calm. 
‘\« The interview granted by Lord Minto to Babu Bhupendranath Chowdhri and 
-Babt Surendranath Bannerji is a hopeful augury in this direction, 
‘ 


a 
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16. It would appear from an Englishman’s letter to the Bengalee that some 


. Englishmen have begun to see the uecessity of grant- 

The swadesht movement ing Home Rule to India. But from the knowledge 
and Home Rule for India. ; , ere 

Pratod (149), 15th Dec. | Of English character obtained by us during the last 

hundred years we cannot believe that such a thing is 

ever possible. In Bengal, Englishmen are employing base devices to put down 

the swadeshi movement. Is it then possible that they should ever grant us Home 

Rule? The Queen’s Proclamation says that the English people would make over 


to the Indians the government of their country as soon as the latter become fit for it. 


But this is only the language of a wily politician. Englishmen cannot give up’ 


India, because it is India on which they mainly rely for subsistence. Moreover, 
it is to the advantage of Englishmen to make declarations like the above, They 
know us well. They know our mutual jealousies and inherent laziness. By 
making declarations like the above they gain credit for generosity and delude 
simple-minded folk amongst us. Some Englishmen may really wish to see 
Home Rule granted to us, but the majority of them are opposed to such 
an idea. Under these circumstances it would be vain on the part of Indians 
to expect Home Rule from England. But though Englishmen would not 
voluntarily grant Home Rule to us, we could secure it by our own exertions. 
We, however, are not prepared to undergo the worry and trouble incidental 
to such an attempt. ‘This is evident from our attitude towards the swadeshs 
movement. As it is a non-political movement, every one can join it without 
any risk. But though the Bengalis have carried it considerably forward, the 
people of other parts of the country, including the Maharashtra, are standing 
aloof from it. Bengal can do very little, if it does not receive support from the 
other provinces. 


17, The history of the world shows that no nation is doomed to remain 
Seenecinmen if iliiieaiiiiil perpetually in a degraded condition. Those nations, 
of the right of retaliation. which are fallen at present, will one day rise into 
Shubha Suchak (158), 15th prominence and those that enjoy prosperity and 
Dec. ; Vidya Vilds (160), 15th splendour at the present day will, in course of time, 
Dee. go down. The prosperous nations of the earth should 
not, therefore, be unduly elated by their present greatness, nor entertain vain 
hopes that their present prosperity will endure for ever. The degraded nations, 
on the other hand, need not despair of their rise nor endure mortification at 
the hands of their powerful neighbours. The instinct of retaliation is planted by 
Provideuce in the breast of every creature, and even the harmless cow will, with its 
horns, which form its weapon of retaliation, dash down to the ground the person 
who harassesit. The man, who exercises the right of giving tit for tat, is always 
happy and independent, while he, who neglects to do so, will find the noose round 
his neck tightened more than ever. Is it likely that the selfish person, who 
deprives others of their liberty, will ever relent? No, never. The policy of giving 
tit for tat is thus conducive to our well-being. It is the royal road that frees men 
from all obstacles and leads to eternal bliss. Those who avoid this path become 
the slaves of others. The right of retaliation is of wonderful potency and fulfils 
allour desires. All other rights are ancillary toit. ‘The exercise of this right by 
the Russians opened the eyes of the autocratic Tsar. As our leaders failed to 


realise the importance of the exercise of this right, Providence inspired Lord © 


Curzon with the idea of partitioning Bengal. The Bengalis were thereupon led 


to resurt to boycott. This is the path which God may be said to have thrown 
open tous. If we do not pursue it, we shall be guilty of the double sin. 


of disobeying His Command and of being traitors to our mother-land. 
This path will take us and our descendants to the highest pinnacle of glory. 
It is, therefore, our bounden duty to pursue it at all costs and hazards, [The 
Vidya Vilds writes:—We should persevere in the boycott movement because 
it enables us to compel others to accede to our wishes, If we are resolute and 
patriotic in our actions, the Almighty is sure to crown our efforts with success. } 


18, “ Ata meeting of the Students’ Brotherhood the Honourable Mr, Justice 
Chandavarkar lately took an opportunity to impart 
Should stadents take part some very wholesome advice to students in the course 


in political agitation ? — of a learned and scholarly address.......... Ata period 
tt. y hg om ue when the country is passing through a stage of 


unusual agitation and students and young men are 
employed as cats’paws to play into the hands of mischief-making adalts, the 
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observations of Mr. Chandavagrkar were a timely precaution to students 
to ascer for themselves. the line of conduct which is best adapted for their 
period of life, Our orly regrét>is that Mr. Ohandavarkar was not more 
> on this point..........° It is to be devoutly wished that Mr, 
Oleniiavarkar will'seize another opportunity to deprecate in more emphatic 
terms the movement to drag youthful and untrained school-boys into the 
vortex of politics. The patriot, wlio seeks to promote the pclitical advance- 
ment of ‘bis country by compromising the welfare of its rising generation and 
tties to exploit the inexperienced stripling to help him in his political crusade, 
is' a traitor to the best interests of his country. It is hard to understand 
what good the Bengal agitators against partition seek to obtain by inciting 
school-boys in their teens to take part in political agitations and create unlawful 
disturbances in public. Nothing is more distressful than to see these thought- 
less youths dragged before law-courts, and subjected to the penalties of fines 
or physical chastisement brought upon them by their puerile and reckless antics, 
It is no Jess distressful to note that the so-called leaders of the community, 
: instead of checking the evil in the bud, abet and encourage these misguided 
4 youths in their giddy career. The boy, who defies the established rules of the 
school, will, in fulness of time, call into question the — of his parents 
at home and turn an undutiful son anda disloyal citizen.. ... Under the 
circumstances, the strict measures recently employed by the ‘Government for 
the suppression of rowdyism among school-boys are perfectly legitimate, and 
all measures which legislation can devise to prevent school-boys from parti- 

cipating in politics would be welcome.......... Not content with inciting and 
aieiting the students to perverse insubordination and disaffection, the Bengal 
leaders have essayed to make their path clear by the institution of a National 
Unversity. But they conveniently forget that whether their boys study 
at a Government University or elsewhere, Government is free to exercise 
its right of seeing that these so-called National Universities are not employed 
as institutions to nurture disaffection and disloyalty. Moreover, students 
who keep out of Government colleges will have no locus standi and will be 
debarred from Government service and practice at the law-courts, notwith- 
standing the imposing appendages with which their national Alma Water 
may emblazon their names.’ 


*19. ‘* Next Wednesday the twenty-first session of the National Congress 
will commence with the delivery of the pre esidential 
Forthcoming Congress address by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale.......... 


7 Gejerasi (28, 3 ith Dec, S0™me unscrupulous critics and publicists, who are not 
Seniocia: : ”  Anglo-Indians, have tried their level best to create 


prejudice and even ill-feeling between Congressmen 
belonging to some provinces by means of audaciously false assertions and 
disgraceful insinuations. How far these shameful tactics, together with the 
exciting topics of swadeshism and boycott, will add to the anxieties of Mr, 
Gokhale and his colleagues, it is difficult to prophesy at present. But the 
writings of the Indian People and the Lucknow Advocate show that no 
serious troubles are likely to arise in the United Provinces. Our friends in 
4 Madras have ever distinguished themselves for their calm judgment and sweet 
a reasonableness, and we take it that they will not add to the President’s labours 
3 or create difficulties in the way of the Congress. ‘The Bengalis are in a some- 
what excited state of mind. But we are sure they will “do nothing to mar 
the harmony of the Congress by the display of provincial bias or idiosyncracies. 
The Punjdb has no special grievance of its own, and though some of her 
Congressmen are opposed to ‘ political begging,’ they are intelligent enough 
to understand the obvious limitations to their political creed. On a wide 
survey of the situation, therefore, we are disposed to think that although some 
Congressmen might do all in their power to cause mischief or create discord, 
the good sense of the Congress as a whole will prevail, and the Benares session 
‘will be as successful as any of its predecessors.......... Although a storm has 
been predicted by shrewd prophets, we take it that the Congress will not do 
pA ble to tarnish its reputation by allowing itself to be “misled by irres- 


@ advisers.” 


"20, “On Wednesday next will be opened at i the fi era 

session of the Indian Nationai Congress er the 
pxeag Hina oe ee presidency of the Honourable Mr.G. K. Gokhale, 
— who only returned a fortnight since from London 
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after seven weeks of strenuous work which may be. justly said to be erosptronat 
in the annals of Indian constitutional agitation,..:......... course, nobody, 
expects that the remedies which Mr, Gokhale suggested to the British public 
for removing the shortcomings of the Indian Administration would soon 
be accomplished facts. Indians have a Himalaya of ignorance to cut and 
level to the ground before this will happen. We refer to the colossal ignorance. 
in which the British electors are steeped as regards Indian affairs. They 


are no doubt desirous of governing India on the principles of justice and. . 


sympathy. India wants nothing beyond these. But she complains that year, 
after year the old stern sense of British justice, which so much endeared the 
Sigkar to the population, is vanishing under the spirit of reaction which 


has prevailed and is prevailing at the seat of central authority. She complains, 


that while the people are in every way progressing and rising to a sense of 
their responsibilities as a nascent nation, their legitimate ambition and 
aspirations to have a due share in the government of their country are 
being crushed by deliberate reactionary measures, -...,..... It is now. 
twenty-one years since so far-sighted and sagacious an administrator as Sir 
Evelyn Baring (now Lord Cromer) observed that India had entered on 
a new epoch, and that it was, therefore, most needful to take note of the fact. 
Said His Lordship: ‘No one who watches the signs of the times in India 
with even moderate care can doubt that we have .entered upon a period of 
change,......++ New ideas are springing up. New aspirations are being 
called forth. The power of public opinion is growing daily. Such a 
condition of affairs is one in which the task of Government, and especially of 
a despotic Government, is beset with difficulties of no light kind. To move 
too fast is dangerous, but to lag behind is more dangerous stéll. ‘The problem 
is how to deal with this new-born spirit of progress so as todirect it in the 
right course and toderive from it all the benefits which its development is 
capable of ultimately conferring upon the country, and at the same time to 


prevent it from becoming through blind indifference or stupid repression a. 


source of serious political danger.’ <A deliberate and persistent refusal to see in 
the progress all round the imperative necessity of accepting the inevitable 
situation and profiting by it is foredoomed to failure, however for a time the 
forces of reaction and repression may be in the ascendant....... Well, therefore, 
did Lord Cromer further observe: ‘It is only what ought to be expected by 
every thoughtful man that, after fifty years of a free Press and thirty years of 
expanding education, with European ideas flowing into the country on every 
side, and old indigenous customs, habits and prejudices breaking down, changes 
should be taking place im the thoughts, desires and aims of the intelligent 
and educated men of the country which no wise and cautious Government can 
afford to disregard, and to which they must gradually adapt their system of 
administration if they do not wish to see it shattered by forces which they have 
themselves calledinto being but which they have failed to guide and control.’ 
Here the reader will recognise the language of the statesman, who by the 
light of current events looked far into the future and prescribed what ought 
to bedone. Need we say that the constant aim and object of the Indian 
National Congress is the same. From year to year it has submitted for the 
consideration of Government certain reforms called for by the progress of the 
people—the same to which Lord Cromer referred, It has especially laid stress on 
a reconstruction of the administration on more progressive linesandin harmony 
with Indian aspirations, which have never been anything but moderate, despite 
all the misrepresentations of dishonest and malicious critics. The agitation 
which the Congress has carried on has of late taken a most crystallised 
form. It has been a growing conviction with its leaders that India has 
now arrived at the stage when a modicum of self-government is absolutely 
imperative, and should be introduced into the administration of the country, 
This demand was well formulated at the last session held in Bombay, and it 
is sure to be re-aflirmed and amplified at the coming session at Benares. ‘he 
tenth resolution of the Bombay Congress laid it down that in the opinion of 
the Congress the time had arrived when the people should be allowed a larger 
yoice in the administration and control of the country by enlarging both the 
con 1899—6 : | 
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99 
» and Provincial Legislative Councils, increasing the number of non- 


‘éficial members therein, giving them the right to divide the Council on all. 


financial matters, and ‘by having Indian representatives as members of the’ 
— Councils of the Government of India and the Governments of 
mmbay and Madras. In his exceedingly able address in London to the 
members of the New Reform Club, which had organised a dinner in his 
honour, the President-elect of the Benares Congress pointed out that ‘there 
is nobody in the Government who is permanently identified with the interests: 
of the people.” The Government is a changing body of alien bureaucracy 
Having no permanent ties with this country, and, therefore, impotent to identify 
itself with the people’s permanent interests. Is it unreasonable under the 
circumstances to demand an infusion of indigenous merit and ability into the 
Councils of the Government whereby the administration may be vivified and 
brought in harmony with popular wants, wishes and sentiments ? It is for the want 
of these that the Government and the people alike suffer. And it is this want 
which needs to be met ina spirit of sympathy and sagacious statesmanship.” 


*21. “It is admitted that the Bengali papers with one unimportant 
exception bave not yet declared their opinion on 
Should the swadeshi move- the question whether or not the Congress should 


ment be included in the take up the question of the swadeshi and boycott 
programme of the Benares 


Congress P movements, ‘This silence is attributed by the MZah- 
Gujardti (24), 24th Dec., rdtta to thefact that ‘they have probably not yet 
Eng. cols, been able even to imagine how any sane man could 


think of omitting the subject of swadeshism from 
the resolutions of this year’s Congress.’ We are pretty well acquainted 
with many of the leading papers in Bengal, and we are not prepared 
to accept the above explanation of their silence. They have a much higher 
reputation for political sanity than our Poona contemporary........... In 
formulating the programme of the Industrial Conference it was pointed out 
that it was to be conducted on non-political lines. The Industrial and Agri- 
cultural Exhibitions held by the Congress are organized on the same principle. 
The Anglo-Indian press is in favour of a legitimate swadeshi movement, 
and‘so are the officials, including Viceroys, Governors and. Lieutenant-Governors. 
They have rendered valuable assistance in organizing Agricultural Associations 
and Industrial and Agricultural Exhibitions in different parts of the country. 
Some well-known Indian and European officials have promised to read papers 
on economic and industrial questions at the Conference. Indians, both ollicial 
and non-official, will always be at liberty to support an economic movement 
for the revival or support of indigenous industries, just as they have sup- 
ported the Social Conference. Would it then be in the highest interests of the 
swadesht movement that the Congress should pass any resolution in favour 
of swadeshism or boycott? Would its intervention make the movement 
more popular or successful than it is already? Stoadeshism has already got 
mixed up with boycott in the eyes of Anglo-Indians, official and non-oilicial, 
and there are many people who think that the intervention of the Congress in 
this matter would needlessly convert into a political movement what is 
essentially an economic one. We have not the slightest doubt that the 
Congress will rigorously boycott from its programme any resolution in 
favour of the boycott movement, But its leaders will have to consider 
anxiously whether any resolution in favour of swadeshism would in any 
way render greater good to the movement in the long run than the evils that 
will arise from needless complications and certain misunderstandings between 
the official and the non-official classes. Though it is as‘yet outside the pale of 
the Congress, it has provoked suspicion, distrust and repressive measures. Ihe 
Congress bas been avoided by Indian officials especially in the mofussil. If 
the swadesht movement is given a political aspect, they will necessarily keep 
aloof from it also. ‘The anti-swadeshi circular issued by the authorities in a 
well-known Native State shows what fate the movement will suffer in many 
States where intolerant Political Agents reign supreme. Wouid it then be 
sapetient to connect it inseparably with a litical organization, when it is 


iy achieve far greater success independently ?” — 
. | w ; 
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‘22, When the Congress movement’ was first inaugurated, it was fondly 
tha ey hoped that it would soon conduce to the well-being 
A change desired in the ofthe country. But this hope has been sadly frus- 
methods of the Indian t d d th t f th t 
National Congress. rated, and the promoters of the movement are now 
Dnydncttejak (71), 16th Dec. Wallowing in despair. ~ Each Viceroy coming‘ to this 
° country has paid less attention to the demands of the 
Congress than his predecessor, until finally during the Curzonshahi regime an 
attempt has been made to strike at the very foundation of the Congress which rests 
on the Proclamation of 1858. ‘ihe prevailing sentiment among the powers that be 
is that it is detrimental to British rule to concede to the Indians more rights than 
they already enjoy. They aspire to permanently retain the sceptre of authority im 
their own hands and keep the Indians in an enslaved condition. Congressmen 
hitherto believed that if they were importunate in theirdemands from year to 
year, the authorities would in the long run be melted or annoyed or bullied into 
submission, Bitter experience, however, has completely exploded this bolief.. 
It is written in the Mahdbhdrat: “O Pandavas! Duryodhana will not restore 
you your kingdom, if you couch your demands in honeyed words’”’. The principle 
enunciated in this saying is true, and Congressmen now know it. Why, Mr. 
Hume himself, the father of the Congress, said as far back as two years ago in 
his message to the Congress: ‘‘ It lies in your hands to achieve your rise. 
No one gets anything by begging. You should industriously persevere in 
your efforts.”” This advice, however, fell flat at the time upon the Congress’ 
leaders. For two years they continued to move in the same old groove, but 
the workings of time are mysterious. Government introduced the partition 
scheme in defiance of the united opinion of Bengal. The Bengalis held meetings 
and submitted petitions, but all their entreaties were of no avail. Then it 
was that their eyes were opened, and they began to boycott English goods. 
Just as a patient who is inoculated with the plague serum endures pain for 
some years, similarly the people of India, who have been inoculated with 
the poison of the Curzonian administration, will have to suffer from its 
effects for some time to come, Still it is impossible to deny to Lord Curzon the 
credit of bringing about an unprecedented political awakening among the 
Indians. Lala Lajpatrai, who has just returned from his mission in England, 
has plainly declared that none will help us in a foreign country until we 
are able to stand on our own legs. If an Indian delegate bewails the pitiable 
lot of his countrymen before the people of a free country, he is invariably 
asked what is the number of the Indian population. On being told that it is 
thirty crores, the questioners shrug their shoulders and ask in astonishment : 
“What! You are thirty crores of people and yet not know how to obtain 
redress! If so, you areonly fit forslavery.” Atthis home-thrust our glib- 
tongued representative cannot help hanging down his head in silence and shame. 
Those who are free are always ready to help those who are grovel!ing in misery, 
provided the latter love independence and are prepared like men to exert 
themselves to achieve it. One pities a beggar, but does not like to work with 
him in co-operation. The Congress should lay this truth as well as the 
moral of the partition troubles to heart, It would be guilty of perver- 
sity if it did not ponder over the means it should adopt for the further- 
ance of its aims. ‘The time has surely come when it should change its 
‘methods so as to suit the present times and circumstances. Is it or is 
it not prepared to include the boycott movement among the weapons in 
its political armoury—that is the question. Our petitions, resolutions and 
speeches have been of no avail in arousing the British public to a sense of 


our wrongs. The boycott movement alone can be used for this purpose with 
any hope of success. Mr. Gokhale has: unmistakably expressed his views in 


favour of a boycott of British goods. Let us hope that under his auspices' 
a beginning will be made in the holy city of Benares in the way of directing the 
activities of. the Congress into a more useful channel. ‘The bappy results which 
have crowned the efforts of the Tsar’s subjects and of the people of Sweden and 
Norway, and above all the triumphs of Japan, are calculated to infuse fresh 


hope into the hearts of the Indians, who are being crushed beneath the feet — 


of the white bureaucrats, It is said in the Bhagwat Gita: ‘‘One’s self is one’s 
own friend as well as enemy.”” Mr. Hume, too, lays down the same moral, and 
the signs of the times point tothe same direction. Let us, therefore, resolve 
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the | ingress in what channel to divert the current 
al agitation so as to bring” about the rise of our suffering 


s i 23, The Arunodaya, in giving an account of the proceedings against the 


ssc = wy wy ae seer ig :—The daily 
eee | inydn Prakdsh of Poona should have given a full 
; gg roll reed account of what happened in Poona. It is said that 
éla for sedition. Mr. Bhopatkar’s house was searched and that some 
a (104), 17th Dee. ; pers were seized by the Police. These papers must 
Soy. — (157), 20th Dec.” he letters received from correspondents. Until they 
are published, not much value can be set upon them, 
| Mr. Bhopatkar, we hear, faced the ordeal boldly. He 
was handcuffed while being brought to Bombay like a vile convict, and he 
exposed the handcuffs to public view to show up heroism of the Police. We 
transcribe below the article, which forms the subject of the prosecution, and _ it 
will nodoubt be duly considered by the Court. But on a minute scrutiny of 
its contents, we absolutely fail to discover where the Bombay Government or 
the Muhammadar Oriental Translator could have detected sedition init, It 
is not possible to give it any other character than that of a work of fiction. 
If an English novelist could describe the happenings in heaven, why should it 
not be permissible to a Marathi writer to describe a durbar in hell? It is 
not Englishmen alone, who have robbed others of their independence. Other 
greedy vultures of Europe are showing their manifold activity in various parts 
of the earth, and it is natural that Hindus should be led by their mythological 
works to believe that the European monarchs, who deprive others of their inde-. 
pendence, are destined to go to hell. It isto be regretted that the British Gov- 
ernment should show by their action in the present case that the cap fits them. 
Their action resembles that of a cotton thief, who had some cotton sticking 
to his beard, and who was detected by the device of an ingenious judge, 
The Bhdla is a recently started newspaper, and when a representative of Gov- 
ernment files a complaint against its editor, if must be said that the said 
representative completely forgets his own greatness. It is not possible that the 
British Government, established by law, should come to any harm by the 
writing of the editor of the Bhdla; nay, it is not even possible that the said 
article is capable of inciting 5 or 10 persons to rush upon a beef-eating white 
soldier. It cannot be confidently asserted that the writings in the Bhdla 
meet with the approval of the major portion of the public. The number of 
the editor’s blind followers cannot also possibly be more than 5 or 50. On 
reading the articles hitherto published in the paper, it cannot be said that 
they are so potent as to overthrow British rule. No sane person can conceive. 
that the writings in a paper, which does not enjoy a circulation of more than one 
thousand copies, are capable of undermining the fabric of the British Govern-. 
ment by destroying machine guns and a well-disciplined army of white soldiers, 
Thus, the present proceedings taken by the Bombay Government or rather by 
Mr. Baig, to be quite explicit, are likely to cast a stigma upon the prestige 
and martial character of the British Government. If the Bombay Government 
transfer a young journalist like Mr. Bhopatkar from a larger to a smaller 
ison by considering him to be a bugbear, a bad impression about British rule’ 
would be created in the public mind. ‘he Bombay Government should, there- 
fore, rectify in time their mistake in instituting the present proceedings, [The 
Shri Shdhu writes :—‘“ It.is the duty of us all to help Mr, Bhopatkar with money 
and what not. We feel bound to declare that if there is sedition anywhere, it is 
in the brains of some over-zealous officers of Government and not in any native 
paper.” } | 
- 24, Government have various ways of putting down the swadesh 
be BALE © movement. In Bengal Sir Andrew Fraser and 
Mr. Fuller are trying to suppress it by resorting to 
despotic and high-handed measures, and the Bombay 
Government appear to have hit upon the plan of 
instituting prosecutions against journalists. In 1897 
Sener © ) there was a wave of such prosecutions, but the circum. 
of that year were peculiar, as two European officers had been murdered 
af 
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and the minds of the authorities had become excited in consequence. But 
there is nothing of the kind now; thereis tranquillity everywhere, and one 
would not, therefore, be far wrong if one were to trace a connection between 
the proceedings against the editor of the Bhdla and the swadeshi agitation. 
The paper next proceeds to give an account of the proceedings and remarks :— 
It has been stated that the accused was made to walk bare-footed and 
was kept without food till 3 p.m. on the day he was placed before the 
Magistrate. Such needless humiliation of respectable people ill becomes 
the prestige of the British Government. We are glad to learn that Mr, 
Bhopatkar has been released on bail. In such matters it is the duty of 
Government to preserve their balance of mind. If they were to follow 
in cases Jike the present the example of the Mysore Durbar, they would 
be raising themselves in public esteem. The Mysore Standard having 
published a writing derogatory to the prestige of the Durbar, the editor was 
asked to see the Chief Secretary of the Durbar and get his misunderstanding 
removed, and when he ignored this request and continued to criticise the 
administration of the State, the representative of the paper was excluded from 
the Representative Assembly of the State and the editor was served witha 
notice that if he persisted in his criticism against the Durbar, he would be 
dealt with according to law. The rights of journalists are thus respected in 
Native States, and it is certainly ridiculous that the reverse of this should be the 
case in British India, We do not wish to write more about the case until it has 
been decided by the Court. ‘To obtain justice is a matter of expense, and it 
is most necessary that Mr. Bhopatkar should receive pecuniary assistance, 
It will not be amiss to help him out of the unspent balance of the fund raised 
at the time of the Tilak trial [The Vihari writes:—Since the release of 
Mr. Tilak from jail before the expiry of his term of sentence, it was 
believed: that Government had ceased to have suspicions about the people 
of Poona, and that they would pay no heed to the out-pourings of native 
journalists. But the news of the arrest of the editor of the Ahdla falsifies 
this belief. The Bhdila is only a recently started paper and does not command 
a large circulation. By prosecuting the editor of such a paper, Govern- 
ment have given undue importance to it. From the general tone of the 
writings of the accused we do not think there is any ground to suppose that 
they are of a seditious character. The writer’s ambition seems to be to secure 
Home Rule for India, But there is no sedition in entertaining such an ambi- 
tion. Ireland has been struggling to acquire Home Rule, but the Irish are not 
deciared to be seditious on that account. Government should have ignored the 
editor of the Bhdla. Lord Lamington’s vegime has so far been peaceful, 
and even the swadesht agitation has not disturbed the tranquillity of the . 
people, who recently gave many manifestations of their loyalty to the 
British throne. ‘There was thus no need to prosecute the editor of the paper. . 
The Hindu Panch writes :—It is impossible that the seeds of treason should 
be sown by newspapers, because treason is always hatched in darkness and _ 
secrecy. It does not lie within the province of newspapers to foster treason. 
Their function is merely to report how the King’s laws and the acts ot his repre- 
sentatives are liked by the people. The present policy of Government is 
altogether suicidal, inasmuch asit is calculated to convert loyal writers into 
disloyal ones. Government officials are now-a-days in the habit of detecting 
treason everywhere. Prosecutions like the one in question are instituted by | 
them simply with a view to curry favour with Government. ‘That the accused . 
in the present case will be convicted is a foregone conclusion, but then the pro-— 
secutor himself will not escape entirely unscathed. | | 


25. Lord Lamington’s reply to the address of the Ratnagiri Municipality: 
oa ae is, on the whole, satisfactory, We cannot, however, 
the addross of the Ratnégiri See eye to eye with His Excellency on two matters. 
Municipality. We cannot, in the first place, understand why Gov- | 
Bombay Samdchdér (65), ernment buildings in the district should be exempted - 
23rd Dec; Akhbdr-s-Soudd- from Municipal taxes. His Excellency simply’. 
gor (65), 25rd Deo. remarked that the exemption was enjoyed in virtue 
of a resolution passed in 1891, but he did not explain why such exemption was 
granted, nor attempted to justify it. Government buildings derive from the- 
ee ee oe me 
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poor people occupying houses below 


| ‘8 certain rent should be exempted from tie Municipal taxes. Here, on the con- 
trary, Government exempt their own buildings from taxes at the expense of the 
— is well-known that recurring famines and plague have depleted the 


of Municipalities, and that numerous local works of public utility have 
to hang fire for want of funds, Is it expedient, in the circumstances, on the part 
of Government to deprive the Municipalities of their legitimate revenues? We 
trust Lord Lamington will see his way to countermanding the orders on the 
subject issued in 1891, The second point regarding which we disagree with 
Lord Lamington is the statement made by His Excellency about an abundant 
epulation in a district being a sign of its prosperity. ‘The theory does not fit 
in with facts. France with a steadily diminishing population is prospering, 
while Ireland with its growirg population is steeped in poverty. We beg to 
thank His Excellency for his assurance that the overcrowding on coasting 
steamers will be remedied by two rival companies being permitted to ply ferries 
in the harbour. We would suggest to His Excellency to lay down a maximum 
limit to the number of passengers which each steamer is allowed to carry 
[Ths Akhbdr-t-Souddgar makes somewhat similar comments. | 


26. ‘Lord Lamington’s reply to :the address of the Alibég Municipality 

Lend Lamington. ab Alibég. could scarcely besaid to be avery hopeful one. It 

Jém-e-Jamshed (28), 20th Was full of exhortations to local patriotism, but very 
Dec., Eng. cols; Bombay cautious and studied where it referred to requests for 
Samachar (65), 20th Dec. Government assistance and co-operation. The appeal 
for further grant to the Municipalities was not so cordially responded to as 
some of the members of the Kolaba District Board and the Alibiég Municipality 
must have anticipated, and it is also to be wished that His Excellency had been 
a little more explicit as to what share of their patronage the Government intend 
to give for the development of the district. It is, however, certain that this visit 
to the Konkan will not be without its good effects. Though refraining to hold 
out definite promises on the spot, Lord Lamington must have gathered not 
only what the more pressing needs of the district are, but also what might be 
done with the help of generous assistance from the Government for the 
development of that very fertile tract. The difficulty that the Governor’s 
own party felt in landing and in traversing the district must have given His 
Excellency a vivid impression of the delay, inconvenience and discomforts 
to which the inhabitants of the district and others suffer from in consequence 
of the present very unsatisfactory means of communication, His lxcellency 
could not have failed to realize the justice of the constant complaints that 
are being heard on this score, and we all surely know Lord Lamington well 
enough to believe that he would permit them to continue by leaving the 
matter unremedied for long.......... Improvement of the means of communi- 
cation in the district would not only add tothe potentialities of the country, 
but prove both directly and indirectly a blessing to this much crowded city 
of ours. Lord Lamington has hitherto given ample evidence of his desire to 
help forward the improvement and prosperity of Bombay, and he of all 
otliers would not be slow in responding to the appeal to convert the beautiful 
coast line from Mandwa to Rewadanda into a veritable suburb of Bombay, as 
suggested in the address.” [The Bombay |Samdchdr makes similar comments 
and expresses a hope that the visit of Lord Lamington will result in a redress 
of the grievances under which the people of Alib&g are said to be labouring. | 


‘ 27. A correspondent of the Satya Shodhak, writing over the signature 
| ee ““Machmar ” (fisherman), observes :—Itis a-matter for 
Pha orl webs =n ot keen gratification that His Excellency the Governor 


the mse of salt earth for of Bombay contemplates visiting most of the sea-side 


ring fish in the Ratndgiri townsin the Ratnagiri District, The tour will undoub- 
. ‘Batya Shodheak (1638), Vith tedly give His Excellency some idea of the hardships to 


Bec. ‘which ‘we, fishermen, are subjected on account of ‘the 
: prohibition imposed by the Customs Department on 
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the use of salt earth for the purposes of our trade. Government have made some 
vision for the fishermen to carry on their trade in certain fish-curing yards, 
ut the fact that this system of curing fish is not very beneficial to their 
business has, we hear, been already brought to the notice of Government by 
one of their own officers. So long as fishermen were permitted to make use of 
salt earth, they could utilise the services of their women and children in plying 
their trade, but they cannot doso under the existing circu mstances and have 
necessarily to suffer a heavy loss in consequence, During his tour in the 
Ratnagiri District His Excellency will have ample opportunities of observing 
the utterly destitute condition of the fishermen, and it is hoped that he will 
confer a boon upon them by directing the removal of the present restrictions that 
hamper their trade. 


28. ‘* The appointment of Mr. Basil Scott to act as a Judge of the Bombay 

: High Court is one that should be taken exception 

i ee ae : oer i There is little doubt that Mr. Scott is an eminent 

to act as a Judge of the member of the Bombay Bar, but since he is a Euro- 

Bombay High Court. pean, his appointment obviously makes an encroach- 

lay 8 “4 Ag (33), 17th ent on the long-cherished privilege of the people of 
., Hing. cols. ; ; 

Western India to have two of their own country- 
men on the HighCourt Bench. There are at least half a dozen men among the 
ranks of senior Indian members of the Bombay Bar, anyone of whom would 
have discharged the responsible duties of the post in a satisfactory manner,”’ 


29. ‘* Weare afraid we shall have tocondole with rather than congra- 
tulate Mr. M. C. Murzban on his nomination as 
_ Is the Sheriff's office a Sheriff of Bombay. The Shrievalty is a mere 
dignified one f shadow in this city. It has long since been shorn 
Katser-i-Hind (29), 17th R é' 
Dec., Eng. cols. of whatever ‘honour’ or virtue it may have once 
possessed. And in our opinion any citizen, who by 
his genuine public work in one direction or another has made his mark in the 
city and otherwise wrought distinction for himself, ought, out of a sheer sense 
of self-respect, to refuse to accept the Shrievalty when offered to him. In our 
opinion he simply degrades himself by accepting it. This Shrievalty as a 
civic honour is absolutely meaningless. The Sheriff has no function reflecting 
any honour on the city to discharge from the civic point of view save to be the 
instrument of convening a public meeting, if one is requisitioned for by the 
citizens, and to be one of the persons who is invited to dance attendance when 
there is an official reception at the bandar, or at a railway station, or at an 
evening entertainment at Government House. Even in reference to these 
functions the holder of the office is invited by reason of old tradition rather 
than aught else. More. We saw the other day how even that old tradition was, 
in the first instance, contemptuously ignored......... Ofcourse, the Government 
seems to fancy that it is a piece of ‘ patronage’ and is, therefore, desirous to 
confer it on those who may knock at its door and are consumed with a burning 
desire to be its recipient. Were citizens distinguished in the walks of public 
life in Bombay to decline ‘ with thanks’ this will’o-the-wisp of civic honour, the 


Government would secon abolish this meaningless office, By all means let» 


there be a Sheriff of the High Court who will.actively discharge his judicial 


duties, bat not by proxy. But for Heaven’s sake disassociate him from 


anything which is debasing or demoralising in the civic life.of Bombay.” 


*30. ‘“‘ We have more than once inquired in these columns as to what 
Introduction of standard ™ay be the reason or reasons for the Government 
time in Bombay. introducing by. divers devious means the new-fangled 
Kaiser-i-Hind (29), 24th time which is called ‘ Standard,’....... The one publicly 
Dee., a. cols.; Gujar@tt stated is only far-fetched and unconvincing. Those 
cabs Be sees who talk mentor-like inthe Press and try to please 
their patrons, the Government, cannot be unaware of. the influences brought 
upon some of the unofficial public bodies whom we can name to make them 
unwillingly agree to the new time. There is a history by it which shows 
how when the Government has set its heart twpon an innovation, it resorts 
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to'all kinds of shifts to: introduce it in face of universal popular disapproval. 
sic.v.. ©The wiseacres in the Press talk of practical advantages, but they 
have been asked over and over again—what are they please, and how are they 
ior to the advantages of the existing time? To these questions no reply 
has-been yet forthcoming. . They may trounce and denounce the citizens who 
yppose the new time, but that will not reconcile them to the hollowness, 
not to say the inconvenience, of this fanciful innovation. Meanwhile, we see 
that some citizens in the native town, who resolutely condemn it, are about 
to present a memorial to Government protesting against the change. That 
memorial very reasonably says: ‘In the absence of any reason we are not 
in @ position to examine and judge what may be the superior advantages of 
this proposed artificial time over the natural one stillin vogue.’ It is only 
provocative of sccial derangements and public confusion. Further, it observes 


that it may be expedient for the railways to keep a uniform time, but why goad 


or force the people into adopting it........... Let the Government and its protéges in 
the Press reply to the pertinent questions raised in the memorial. Mean- 
while, it is deplorable to notice the level to which the so-called administrative 
*statemanship’ has sunk. It can only be held synonymous with adminis- 
trative bungling and blundering. It is one of those minor measures which only 
go to add to the existing vexation and annoyance of the people wrought by 
the reactionary regime which has passed away. A wise Government would 
soon let such a trumpery affair alone, seeing how the people are dead against 
it. To force it on them willy-nilly is only adding fuel to the flame of intense 
dissatisfaction prevailing in the country. Why should Government interfere 
with socia] or individual liberty? Why should not each unit of the population 
be let alone to keep its own time?” [The Gujardtt in its vernacular columns 
also strongly disapproves of the introduction of standard time in Bombay City 
and urges the Government to reconsider their decision before it is too late. It 
considers the measure to be an outcome of Lord Curzon’s “craze’”’ for 
uniformity and a part and parcel of an autocratic policy which, according to 
the country, has foisted upon it an artificial currency and artificial law 
of sedition. | 


31, It will be remembered that some time ago Mr. Adamji Pirbhai, Kazi 
oe Morghay and others submitted an extravagant petition 
Pc decision of the +o the Government of India regarding the griev ances of 
vernment of india to close Sct 5 5 
the port of Bombay against the Hajis in the health camp at Pirpaon. We had 
the Hajis. - predicted at the time that the ill-considered advocacy of 
Akhbar-i-Islam (62), 20th these busybodies would do more harm than good to the 
et Jam-c-Jamshed (28), cause of the Hajis. The subject was not one for reck less 
nd Dec.; Akhbar-t-Souda- : A be 
gar (63), 22nd Dee. and irresponsible representations to Government. It 
required to be handled with great tact and after 
mature and deliberate inquiry into the grievances sought to be removed. 
Such an inquiry had been made by the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla 
and the Hajis* Committee, and as a result Government had relaxed some of 
the unduly stringent regulations regarding the quarantine at Pirpaon. The 
meddlesomeness of the irresponsible gentlemen who approached the Goy- 
ernment of India, however, has, far from improving matters, only created 
fresh difficulties for the Hajis. It is reported that after a consideration of 
their memorial the Government of India have decided to close the port of 
Bombay against the pilgrim traffic. We fervently wish that this report turns 
out to be unfounded. Should it be true, we implore the Government of India 
not to pay heed to representations emanating from irresponsible quarters and 
to reconsider their decision out of regard for the religious feelings of the 
Muhammadan community, [Referring to an account of the hardships and 
sufferings of the pilgrims in the Pirpaon Camp written by a representative of 
fhe Advocate of India, the Jdm-e-Jamshed observes that the scandalous state 
of things obtaining at the camp reflects great discredit upon the British 
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administration and cannot be remedied a day toosoon. The Akhddr-i-Souddgar 


@lso writes in a similar strain.] 
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“o- 82.. “We think it our- duty to = — enter a aegrecdo ees the 
Ve: gf laissez faire policy of Government in dealing with 
Ue Botshor tie pablian oth the question of leaned in Bombay. The nuisance has 
—— movements of of late assumed quite alarming proportions, and 
epers. unless prompt measures are taken to check it, the 
ar a (48), 19th nublic health will .be greatly endangered. The 

ese | freedom with which these lepers are allowed to 
wander in the busiest ayd most crowded thoroughfares of the city is nothing less 
than an outrage on the public.......... Such an attitude of indifference might be 
excusable in the case of a Government reigning somewhere in the unknown 
regions of Central Africa, where they are not expected to know much of hygiene 
and sanitation. The lepers, of course, have not been slow to take advantage of 
the apathy of Government and the Police, for they are now frequently seen. 
promenading the Chowpati footpath and the Kennedy Sea Face during day-time 
and passing the night there. The danger tothe public through the unrestricted 
movements of the lepers can easily be imagined, and yet the authorities plead 
want of accommodation in the existing asylums whenever the public demand 
the removal of diseased beggars from the city, But, then, why do not the 
authorities build more asylums for the lepers? Money spent for such a 
purpose will not be a waste. The Corporation has sometimes been 
blamed for the present deplorable state of affairs, but they were, we think, 
quite right in not promising a contribution towards the cost of building a new 
asylum, since it was to be built not for local lepers alone, but for those of the 
whole Presidency, and most of the lepers to be found in Bombay are 
emigrants from the mofussil. It is thus the obvious duty of Government 
to do what it can in the matter.” 


33. Recently a meeting was held at Mahdd (Kolaba) under tiie presidency 
_. Of the District Deputy Collector for presenting turbans 
' Comments on the presenta- on behalf of Government to a couple of Police Patils 
ion of turbans by Governe . re ' : : 
ment to two villace Patils m-recognition of the services rendered by them in 
in the Koliba District for bringing certain forest offences to light. What, after 
rendering help in prosecu- all, did the Patils do to deserve the present? ‘They 
tions under the Forest Act. merely assisted the Forest authorities in securing the 
Brahmodaya (110), Oth yd = 
tien. conviction of some rayats for offences under the Forest 
Act and thereby rendered the wives and children of 
those poor people miserable. Asa matter of fact the forests in tie Kolaba 
District belonged to the rayats prior to the year in 1851. A dispute arose in 
that year between the rayats and Government about the right of ownership over 
the forests and continued up to 1882, when it was settled by an arbitrary 
Resolution of Government denying the rights of the poor rayats over the 
forests. Associations were formed and memorials submitted to Government 
for the restoration of forest rights to the people, but without avail. 
Subsequently a number of public-spirited men joined together with the 
object of asserting the rights of the people by brute force, ‘This determined 
attitude of theirs infused spirit and vigour into the desponding rayats, As 
a result of this co-operation between the leaders and their followers, a large 
portion of the forest was burnt down with impunity. At first Govern » ent 
officers could not detect the offenders, and even when they did, they found it 
difficult to secure their conviction in the absence of evidence. ‘Tired of un- 
successful prosecutions, the authorities published a notification in 1857 wherein 
they recognised the proprietory rights of the rayats over the forests. But 
unfortunately forthe poor rayats, Government are showing a tendency to revert 
to their former policy, and asa thin end of the wedge have levied a tax known 
as Jungle Utpuna, and Forest officials are now finding fault with the rayats for 
improperly felling forest produce, It is for this offence of “improper felling 
of forest produce ’’ that rayats, whom Government have recognised to be the 
owners of the forests, are now prosecuted and the Patils rewarded with turbans 
for giving help in respect of such prosecutions. = 


34. “It is difficult to understand why the Postal authorities forbid oven 


Sh enone re vinnie the drawing ofa line across postage stamps affixed 
from the prohibition of the to letters and parcels, when they see that the new 
pen-marking of ’ postage sy leads to mischief. A quantity of stamps, remov- 
‘stamps. 2.,° ed bya postal peon from letters in his charge, was 
ae ee” mains _ found the other day in the man’s house at Allahabad. 
emis et Imagine the inconvenience and loss this theft repre- 
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9 the cost of the stolen-stamp if you want to reveivé the letter. No 
the ‘have come to look upon thenew rule as a tax surreptitiously - 
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introduced by a clever and greedy Government |” 


- 85.- “In a few months’ time Sind will have got two more Judges to form 


‘ | a trio sitting together on the Bench presiding over 
‘ Reconstitution of the the whole Judiciary of Sind. -We wish to inquire if 


Sadar Court in Sind. out of this number there is to be appointed any native 
cree Carona (2), gentleman who will take his place side by side with 


17th Dec, ; é 
his European colleagues. In venturing to put this 


uery, we are merely referring to the long-cherished traditions of the High 
urts of Bombay, Oaloutta and Madras. In Bombay two posts are reserved 
for natives of the soil, The fame which the latter have sometimes acquired 
has considerably outshone that of their European colleagues. That Sind 
should have one native Judge is, therefore, only a reasonable request. We 
hope that before these appointments are filled, due attention will be given to 
Our suggestion which is made both on grounds of equity and justice.” 


86. We have received a long communication in Sindhi, signed by a num- 
ber of persons, pointing out the necessity of branch 
Necessity of branch Post Post Offices at That and Despotan, villages in the 
Offices at That and Despotan Wauyshahro Division. It seems that the people of 
eel these villa time back brought the gri 
Prabhdt (54), 12th Dec., 5o8 some tim ac roug e Srlievance 
Eng. cols, to the notice of the authorities, who, after satisfying 
themselves that the Post Offices in question were really 
needed, enquired from the master of the Despotan School whether he would, 
in addition to his owr duties, take over the charge of the branch Post Office, if 
Opened on Rs. 3 per mensem. ‘The master signified his willingness, subject, of 
course, to the sanction of his superior officers. But nothing has been heard of 
since, though this happened as far back as September 1904, We think prayers 
éf this kind ought to meet with a more prompt and generous attention at the 
Hands of the Postal authorities. Now that people have seen the benefits of a 
Post Office, they feel its want keenly. Such a want should be removed as soon 
as it is given expression to, even if it means some loss to the Government, as it 
can be well met from the large profits accruing to the Postal Department as a 
whole. But in the present case, as the signatories assure us, there is no fear of 
loss whatever. If branch Post Offices are opened at That and Despotan, there 
is every likelihood that they will turn out a paying concern,” 


Education. 


37. ‘‘ We are glad to find that the re Senate solved in a sensible 
is manner the vexed question of the Medical degree 
University "Pain 6 at its meeting on Friday last, It adopted Sir Bhal- 
ee tone a pdeiasion to the eae? Angee that ph Reade» Examination 
rant Medical College. should be the preliminary test of admission to the Grant 
Be he —— (48), 18th Medical College. It is a compromise between those 
san. Bagh who wished to have the {ntermediate as the prelimi- 
nary test and those who think that the Matriculation more than secures the 
necessary culture. So far as argument is concerned, we believe that the 
advocates of the Matriculation have an absolutely unanswerable case.......... 
The London M. D. is considered to be the best medical graduate of the day, 
and a Bombay Matriculate can straightway become a London M. D. without 
going in for any higher Arts Examination! It issoin regard to most of the 
other British Medical Colleges. Again, our L. M. & S.’s are a success not 
only here, but also in England. So many of them go to England and in a year 
or two come out as L.R,C.P.’s, F.R.C.S,’s, and D.P.H.’s, while not a few 
come out as I. M. & 8.’s. The cry that the Bombay Medical Graduates lac 
culture is, therefore, absurd.’’ 


-_ 88, The Senate is to be heartily congratulated on the good sense it has 
os | share in discarding the pernicious recommendations 

the Committee and accepting Sir Bhalchandra’s 
amendment by a large majority. The amendment 
gzeseives additional strength from the fact that it 
has been adcepted by a Senate, which is a creation 
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of the Government and from which the popular element has been almost 
entirely weeded out under the behests of the late Imperialist Viceroy: 
It can no longer be urged, with any grain of truth, that the Senate 
was actuated by any but the most loyal motives,.......... Be the hopes 
and expectations of the reactionary party what they may, we, for one, 
are confident that the Bombay Government, with so sympathetic and 
discriminating a Governor as Lord Lamington at its helm, will set its seal of 
approval on the action of the Senate and once for all set this long-standing 
controversy at rest. Lord Lamington, we are sure, will not deprive himself of 
his title to the gratitude of the poor and deserving students and the Presidency 
in general by taking any step indicative of his want of confidence in, and 
respect for, a Senate of his own nomination.” |The Bombay Samdchér and the 
Akhbar-i- Souddgar also write in a similar strain. | 


39. A correspondent writes to the Mahratta :—* Your editorial remarks in 
connection with the Dharwar Mission School in your 
Comments on the treat- issue of the 10th instant are evidently based upon the 
we perdag red reay alg the one-sided version of your correspondent. I would, 
Mahratta (10), 17th Dec. therefore, try my best to give you the other side of 
the question to enable you to form a correct 
judgment, Whatever may be the status of your correspondent, I must state 
here, in fairness to Mr. Sahasrabudhe, that he heard both sides of the question 
in a dispassionate manner, and that his decision was fair and the punishments 
inflicted by himinadequate. There is no doubt the students were restless, but that 
is no reason why they should burn the Bible and break the panes of windows 
and commit such other acts as would go to prove want of discipline and 
insubordination to the masters. The punishmert.awarded to the students was 
that they should remain in the 5th standard fora year and pay a ridiculous fine 
of 4 annas each, and it was considered by the highest Educational authorities as 
disproportionate to the grave crime of burning the Bible, for which the Penal 
Code provides two years’ rigorous imprisonment. Thus you will see that the 
Educational Inspector took a lenient view of the matter in punishing the boys. 
But the people of Dharwar, or [ must say, the guardians of the boys, 
make much of the punishment without looking to the high responsibility which 
rests upon the shoulders of the Educational Inspector.”’ 


Native States. 


40, The authorities of Savantvadi State did their best to beautify the 

aie aici a s, town at the time of the Governor’s visit. The build- 

- ard Vamiogton's. » griev. igs were painted and whitewashed, and every part 
ances of the subjects of Of the town was made to appear as clean and tidy 
the State. as possible. It was apparently intended to present 
Shri Sir Dest Vyaya only the bright side of the picture to His Excellency, 
(464), 20th Dec. But we deem it our duty to draw his attention to the 
other side as well and wili dilate here upon a few of the prominent grievances of 
the subjects of the State. In the first place, we would bring to His Excellency’s 
notice the miserable and poverty-stricken condition of therayats. Owing t> the 
ravages of locusts and the insufficiency of the rainfall, they are unable to meet 
the revenue demand. It would be a great boon to them if remissions to the 
extent of half the assessment of the current year were sanctioned. ‘To 
compensate the State for the loss of revenue which will be occasiuned by such 
wholesale remissions, we would request the British Government to graciously 
remit the last instalment of half a lakh of rupees which is due from the State as 
nazarane on account of the Chief’s accessioi to the gadi. Again, the present 
scale of Registration fees in the State weighs oppressively on the people, and 
we would suggest that it be replaced by the scale which prevails in British 
territory. Lastly, we would recommend that the local Municipality, which 
has been deprived of all its rights and privileges by the high-handed action 
of the late Political Agent, kieutenant-Colonel O*Donnell, may be restored to 
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fe have y no means exhausted the list of. the grievances 
ple of | spteadl, ‘but have mentioned only the most important of 
Rayos yee Rope of their being redressed. tig — 
“0 at, ee eae the + aot gem of the Judicial Committee of a 
TORR icin ae rivy Council in the Kaéthi4wdr Jurisdiction appeals; 
Kisntiea y eee nee rg the Bombuy Samdchdér remarks:—The decision has 
peals. once more brought to light the constitutional defects 
'. Bonbay Samdchar (65), existihg in the organization of the Court of the Judi-. 
Vand Dec., Akhbér-+-Soudé-' cial Assistant in Kdthidwir. The Privy Council have 
Be ee - declined to hear the appeals on the ground that the 
Court against whose decision they lay is not constituted under a Parliamentary 
charter, and as such is beyond their jurisdiction. Mr. Cohen, who was. 
counsel for the Secretary of State for India in another case brought 
before the Privy Council, has admitted that Political Officers appointed 
by the Indian Government are not bound strictly by the abstract principles of 
justice and equity, but are authorised to exercise their discretion and have regard 
to political exigencies in deciding cases, Thisfrank admission contains in a nut- 
shell the shortcomings of the existing judicial system in Kathiawar. However 
contentious and important a suit might be, the Judicial Assistant investigates 
it alone and unassisted. In poamt of legal knowledge and experience that officer 
is generally inferior toa High Court Judge, and yet he is thought fit to pronounce 
judgments upon cases involving knotty points of law and procedure which 
in a British High Court would be decided by a Full Bench. The result is 
that not only are the litigants dissatisfied with his decisions, but the public 
also regard them with distrust, It is impossible that it should be 
otherwise when justice is mixed up with considerations of political ex- 
iency. It might be argued that the Bombay Government in the 
olitical Department hears appeals against the decisions of the Judicial 
Assistant, and that the danger of the scales of justice being deflected 
to the detriment of parties is thus obviated. But we would respectfully 
point out that the member of Government before whom such appeals 
come is not infrequently a Revenue officer with very little of judicial 
experience, and that his judgment is influenced by the same considerations 
which interfere with the impartiality of the lower Court. In these cir- 
cumstances it behoves the public to petition Parliament and the Secretary of 
State for India to remodel British Courts in Native States on the lines 
of Courts in British territory and make them amenable to the jurisdiction 
of High Courts and the Privy Council. [The Akhbdr-i-Souddgar makes 
similar remarks. | 
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42. “In making appointments of Managersit does not seem that proper 

. m : discretion is exercised by the Agency, and hence we 

Comments on the present often find by no means very competent Managers 
m of making appoint- Me Lana 

ments of Managers in the Put in charge of estates and talukas...... This is due, 


Kathidwaér Agency. we believe, to the overlooking of the claims of old 
Kaihiéwér ane (31), 16th and tried Government servants in favour of outsiders 
Dec., Eng. cols. whose only claim is that they have got somebody to 


back them. While men who have put in from twenty to twenty-five years of 
service are left to rot in the same grade for years, outsiders with no claims 
whatsoever get fat berths of Rs. 200 to Rs. 300. Sucha haphazard system 
of making appointments is most prejudicial to the service, and the sooner it is 
brought to an end, the better. It must also be noted that those who are not 
Government servants and who have no fear of forfeiting their pension are 
likely to prove not quite honest, since in many cases their anxiety is to make as 
much money as — in the shortest time, perhaps to compensate them for 
they are not to get. A Government servant, who has put in 

gome years’ service and who has a reputation and pension to lose, can be better 
usted than an outsider who is quite a new and untried man and whose 
only claim may be that he isa graduate oran LL. B, All appointments of 
| s should ‘be put on @ graded list and promotions should be made accord- 
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43. The Mahi Kantha Gazette enumerates several lotteries recontly started’ 
: _ in K&thiawar and raises the question as to who is 
. Lotteries in Kathidwaér entitled to give permission to start a lottery and on 
and publication of notices what grounds, It observes:—Up to this time it 
thereanent in newspapers was understood that only First Class States: are em- 
printed in British territory, fe ‘ 
Mahi Ka'ntha Gasette (82), Powered to grant permission to start lotteries, but 
17th Dec, recently the Thakor of Vala, a Third Class State, 
having granted such permission, the public are led 
to infer that all Chiefs, whatever their class, are invested with the same power. 
Such a state of things leaves the door wide open to dishonesty and swindling, 
especially as the Durbars are too busy to keep proper supervision over the 
working of such lotteries, Section 294A of the Indian Penal Code makes 
the previous permission of Government necessary for the drawing of a lottery, 
and in the absence of such permission not only the promoter of the lottery but 
the publisher of any notice thereanent becomes an offender under this section. 
In Section 17 of the Code Government is defined as the person or persons } 
authorised by law to administer executive Government in any part of British India, ! 
It follows that the ‘"hakor of Vadgaon, for instance, constitutes the Government 
under this section so far as his taluka is concerned (sic), Admitting that the 
Thakor is by law entitled to grant permission for the drawing of a lottery, 
the question arises whether information thereanent can be published by news- 
papers which are printed beyond the limits ®f his jurisdiction, That such 
publication constitutes an offence under Section 294A is. evident from the 
case of Imperatrix vs. Muncherji Cowasji Shapurji, I, L. R, 10, Bom. 97. 
It has been held in this case that an agent’s office cannot be kept in British 
territory in connection with a lottery which has been permitted by 
a Foreign Government (which expression includes Native States), and 
that newspapers printed within British jurisdiction cannot publish notifica- 
tions regarding such lottery. Notwithstanding this, we find that several 
newspapers published in British districts contain advertisements about lotteries 
started in Native States and that these lotteries are mostly subscribed to by 
people living in British territory. It is strange that the British Government 
does not take any action in this matter in the interests of its subjects, nor 
controls the management of such lotteries by means of proper safeguards. 


44. In our opinion, the circular issued by the Junagadh Durbar 
Ciiatios . iameel: et tie regarding the swadesht movement is stupid, un- 
Junégadh Durbar against the Necessary and uncalled-for. It reveals the impotence 
swadesht movement, 7 of the Diwan of the State.......... We apprehend 
Gujarati Punch (26), 17th that this proclamation is inspired. Without such an | 
_ m4 rir a Rng, inspiration, it is hard to account for its birth. We 
cols.; Gujarati (24), 17th have perhaps another Mr. Fuller in embryo in Kathid- ( 
Dec. ; Jain (178), 17th Dec.;  war.....,....5 .Mr. Bechardas.is a nativeof Gujarat. ; 
Akhbar-t-Islam (62), 19th ow a man of his nobility could stoop to such mean 3 
nam | tactics, even with a view to curry favour with high | 
Political Officers, or with a view to earn greater emoluments for himself, passes 
our understanding. Eventalking about swadesht movement is prohibited in | 
Jundgadh. Could greater or stronger fetters be imposed upon any country?” 
[The Praja Bandhu writes :—‘So far as we know the subjects of the Jundyadh | 
State have not hitherto taken any steps in connection with this movement, i) 
although they have a perfect right to doso,so long as they do not go beyond " 
legitimate bounds. Under these circumstances the foolish order issued by tha 
Diwan of the State is quite uncalled-for, and if he does not wish to make himself 
the laughing-stock of the educated section of his countrymen, he, cannot 
do better than withdraw it at the earliest opportunity. If the authorities 
of the State believe that by copying the exploded Russian methods adopted 
by the Honourable Mr. Fuller and his subordinates they will be able to 
curry favour with the Political Officers, they are utterly mistaken, for no sane 
‘man, of whatever nationality, can take exception to any one taking part in the 
swadeshi movement, which, we repeat, is perfectly constitutional and legal.” . 
The Gujardti in its.vernacular columus emphatically condemns the cirqular: 
issued by the Jundgadh Durbar as mischievous and uncalled-for. It attributes 
the circular to the inspiration of some hot-headed Political Officer whose conduct,’ 
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‘0-it, should be severely taken notice of by Government. It depre- 
atroduction of Mr. Fuller's methods in Jundgadh State and urges 

to withdraw the circular, as it is apt to cover the State authorities 
le. The Jain makes similar rernarks, The Akhddr-i-Souddigar, on 


: : the other hand, applauds the action of the Durbar, which, it hopes, will be 
Gaal imitated by other Chiefs who entertain feelings of loyalty towards the British 
ee Government. | x 
fe * - 45, The Diwan of the Jundgadh State has surpassed even British 
By officials of the type — Fuller in introduc- 
ing despotic measures. e has issued a_ procla- 

pide (Uh), ist Deo Dec.; mation prohibiting the subjects of that State from 
; attending swadeshi meetings or taking any part 
whatever in the swadeshi movement on pain of being 

severely punished in case of disobedience. He even ventures to characterise 
that movement as unconstitutional and illegal. Now, the ruler of Baroda 
openly sympathises with the movement, and the high officials of that State are 
known even to preside at swadeshi meetings. Even in Kathiawédr itself 
swadeshi meetings are publicly held in the Porbandar, Jamnagar and other 
States. All this is illegal and unconstitutional in the eyes of Mr. Bechardas, 
Surely the man, who prevents people from serving their motherland by 
forbidding them to take part in the swadesht movement, must be either 
insane or selfish and shameless. [The Bhdla writes:—We can understand 
that officers like Mr. Fuller, Sir. A. Fraser and others should issue illegal 
circulars, but we are puzzled to know what could have moved the Diwan of 
Jundgadh to issue a circular prohibiting all officials and subjects of the State 
from joining the swadeshi movement. No other State has issued such a circular, 
and the Diwan of Jundgadh has by doing so exposed himself to public ridicule. 
Those who join the swadeshi movement in Bengal are severely punished, and 
in Jundgadh it appears that a similar policy will be followed. But we are 
convinced that in spite of this no true-born Bengali, Mahratta or Rajput will 
hesitate to join the movement. For one person, who falls a victim to it, a 
thousand will arise and be ready to follow his example. Let the subjects of 
Junagadh then be prepared to endure any hardship for the sake of the movement. ] 


46. We have already referred to the suspicious circumstances connected 
oe with the death of the Chief of Muli. We reserve 
plednnis Mocndchar (19) comments thereon until we have finished our inquiries 
ene Deo. sapere ’ in the matter. In the meantime we would draw the 
os attention of the Agency authorities to the bankrupt 
condition of the State treasury. The State is a third class one, and its annual 
income isa lakh of rupees, yet at the time of the Chief’s death the State 
treasury contained no more than 12 rupees! Taking all circumstances into 
consideration, we are led to suspect that a theft from the treasury has been 
committed either by the Karbharis or the huzurias, We learn that the Political 
Agent, Jhdlaw4d, has appointed a committee to examine the accounts of the 
State. We hope the committee will bring the real facts to light. [Elsewhere 
the paper urges Government tv appoint as Manager of the State an able 
officer who can hold the scales even in settling the long-standing dispute between 
the bhayats and the Durbar. It suggests in this connection the name of Mr. 
. mandrai Himatrai, who is at present Chief Judge in the Rajkot State.] 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


47. A meeting of the Congress Reception Committee was held yester- 
Boyt day in the rooms of the Bombay Presidency 
Beast et tonen thine Association for examining the accounts and con- 
sihhae ie. Bomber and dis- ‘Siderimg the disposal of the surplus of the Congress 
josal of the surpluses of the and Industrial Exhibition funds. Sir P. M. Mehta, 
ngress and Exhibition who was in the chair, opened the proceedings with a 
(65) short speech, wherein he extolled the labours of the 
michdr _ * “  yarious members of the Reception Committee, which 
—  . _..__. he said had greatly contributed to the success of the 
and of the Exhibition. Sir Pherozeshah then laid before the meeting 
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the Congress and Exhibition accounts, which showed net surpluses of Rs. 69,895. 
and Rs. 1,207 respectively. As to the disposal of the Congress surplus, 


Sir Pherozeshah proposed that Rs, 30,000 should be set apart as the nucleus of 


a Trust fund, the interest whereof should be annually remitted to the British 


Congress Committee; that a further sum of Rs. 30,000 should be placed at the 
disposal of the Bombay Presidency Association, and that its interest should be 
utilised in carrying on the Congress work continuously during the year; and 
that Rs. 9,895 should form the beginning of a fund for defraying the expenses 
of sending Congress delegates to England from time to time. Out of the 
surplus of the Exhibition fund Sir Pherozeshah proposed to give an hono- 
rarium of Rs. 200 each to Messrs. Darukhanawala and Joyce, who had rendered 
valuable service in patting up the electric installation and the shooting 
gallery. All these proposals were seconded by Mr. N. V. Gokhale and unanim- 
ously passed. The Honourable Mr. Dikshit proposed a resolution thanking 
persons outside the Reception Committee, who had rendered help in connection 
with the last Congress, and Sir Pherozeshah put forward a collateral proposition 
thanking those gentlemen in England and South Africa who had sent 
contributions to the Congress fund. Both these propositions were carried 
unanimously. 


48. Mr.S8, M. Paranjpe of Poona recently visited our town and delivered two 
inn w ie: Kb 2 lectures. In the course of the first he said:—When 
Paranjpe’s lecturesat Ahmed- God created Indiaa question arose in His Durbar as to 
nagar, who was pre-eminently fitted to rule India. ‘The 
Jagadddarsh (121), 10th Portuguese, the Dutch and the French were succes- 
se sively tried, but all of them were found wanting. God’s 
chvice eventually fell upon the British, who have fortunately not given the 
Almighty any cause to regret it. It is impossible to describe the many 
blessings which the Indians enjoy under British rule, In order that the 
people of this country may not be put to the trouble of manufacturing cloth, 
eotton goods are sent out from England. ‘To save the people from digestive 
disorders they are kept ona spare diet, and with a view to protect them 
from the horrors of a foreign invasion, numerous fortifications have been erected 
on the frontier at an enormous cost. We fail to see why in spite of all these 
boons conferred upon them under the present »egime, the Indians should com- 
plain that God does not relieve them from their misery. God descends on 
earth only to protect the virtuous and to destroy the wicked. When there is not 
a trace of wickedness to be found in India, it is not necessary for the \lmighty 
to come to the relief of the Indians. In the course of his second lecture 
Mr. Paranjpe sail:—There are many sycophants among us, who for their 
own agerandisement extol the existing administration to the skies, and at the 
time of the Royal visit to Bombay one of these men had the impudence to tell 
His Rov1al Highness that peace and prosperity prevailed in the land. But we 
are sorry to say that our present rulers do not deserve the epithets which these 
sycophants shower upon them. How can they be said to be true to their word 
when they have not redeemed even a single pledge contained in the Qieen’s 
Proclamation of 1858? Ina religious work it is said, “ Unlock and it will open”. 
The Indian National Congress has been acting on this principle for the last 
20 years without achieving any substantial gain. On the contrary, we have 
begun to realise the soundness of the advice given to Mr. Lala Lajpatrai by 
the British public that no political rights can be acquired by merely asking for 
them. “If you want to open the mouth, you must press the nose,’’ says a 
Marathi proverb, The swadesht movement has been started in Bengal with a 
view t» compel our rulers to grant our prayers. Intaking a pledge to use 
country-imade goods alone, we are not committing any offence against Govern- 
ment, and so we have no reason to be afraid of the authorities. 


49. ‘The Bombay swadesis Co-operative Stores Company, Limited, was 
_ registered on the 11th instant wita a capital of 24 lakhs 


Starting of a swadeshi = . ; a 
Oeneass in Bombay. of rupees, divided into 2,300 shares of Rs. 100 each. 


Kesari (128), 19th Dee. If this capital is found insufficient, the Company has | 


the power to increase it. The objects of the Company 
are, among others, to open a store of country-made goods of all sorts at Bombay, 
to supply such goods to swadeshi shops in mofussil towns, and to collect and 
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known mill-owners of Bombay, ani as the shop 
supervision, there is no reason to doubt that the 


} hé mectings are reported by several Native papers of the 
4: _- week to have been held at Bulsér, Jamnagar, Billi- 
Poiside ement inthe mora, Yeola, Hungund (Dhdrwir), etc. At Yeola 
Fartamén (90 io, Mr. Tilak was specially. invited to preside over 
Mth Dec.; Bombay the meeting and delivered a lengthy speech in support 
amachér (65), 20th Dec.; of the sip oan [The Kd/ writes :—With a view to 
, Mef-- p> . ive a practical turn to the swadesht movement, 
its sth ee. Ket (20), cies Cre bien. established. ot Kolbipur ana 
2nd Deo. Shol4pur. The mill at Kolhapur, known as the Shri 
Shahu Chhatrapati Spinning and Weaving Mill, 
has a capital of 15 lakhs and is under the directorship of Shrimant Pira- 
jirao Ghatge, 0.I.E., Sardar Khanderao Gaekwad and other influential 
personages. The mill at Sholapur . boasts of a capital of ten lakhs and includes 
among its Directors the Honourable Mr, Vithaldas D. Thakersy, Mr. Puru- 
shotiam Visram Mavji and others, There can be no question that both the 
mills will turn out to be prosperous concerns. 


M. A. BAIG, 
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ae | 
| 
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16 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... .| Weekly ... 
17 | Sind Gazette a vee} Karachi ee. ...) Bi-week ly 
18 {Sind Journal (formerly; Hyderabad i Weekly ... 
named Hyderabad Jour- 
nal), 
19 | Sind Times. .| Karachi ... w+} Bi-weekly 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 
20 | Arya Prakash  .. eee} Bombay eve .«| Weekly ... 
91 | Bharat Prakash .| Baroda ... Do. ove 
92, | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad ee 
93 |Evening Jéme .. ...| Bombay... +e| Daily os 
os 1 ne gs ae ae ee vo, Weekly ... 
95 | Gujar4t Mitr’... oo-| SUTAE ace oe '. oar” 
96 | Gujarati Punch .,. = «| Ahmedabad = +0| Do. oes 
27 Hindi Punch ...| Bombay mi BR hi 
98 Jém-e-Jamshed . oof Do. we Daily .. 
99 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... J Do. oe es | Weekly ne 
e9 |: Karachi Sam4chér oe} Karachi... |) 
91 | Kaéthidwdr News... | Rajkot ... ont: De cee 
323 | Kathidwdr Times ao eer »+»| Bi-weekly 
33 | Praja Bandhu ... ...| Ahmedabad...) Weekly ..,. 
34 | Rast Goftér oes ».| Bombay ost Se ews 


.| F. J. de Abrao ; East Indian; 42 ove 
.| Sayyad Ibrahim Sayyad Ahmed ;s Muhammadan 


.| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Parsi; 52; J. P. 
.| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Br4hman ; 37 
.| Behramji Merw4nji Malab4ri; Pf4rsi; 62; 


.| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohana); 51 ... 
.| Prataprai 
.| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 


. R. S. Rustomji ; P4rsi ; 35 eee eee 
.| Jehangir Sor#bji Talay4rkh4n; PArsi; 80 


| Jéffar Faddu; Mubammadan (Khoja); 52 «+ 


.| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 43 .. 


-| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 41 eee 


| Dr. Kaliand4s Jaikisondis Desai, B.A., L. M. 


| Ndndl4l Chhotdlél ; Hindu (Bania); 22 pe 


‘Narotamd4s Pranjiwanda4s Shethna ; 


| Ichhér4m Surajraém Desai; Hindu (surti 
-| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 45 yee coe 
Somal4l Mangaldas Shah; Hindu (Bania); 29. 


.| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54 —., vs 


.| Balkrishna Kadshindth Malvankar; Hind 
_ (Mar&tha) ; 31. ; 
.| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 42 ... - 


(Konkani); 23. 
Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 49; formerly 
employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. © 


aS 
John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer eee 


Udeshankar, 


B.A. ; 
(Nagar) ; 38. 


Hindu 


Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman); 31. 
Sordbji Mancherji Ratn@gar; Parsi; 40; and 
R. D. Hughes. 


Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 49... cee coe 


Senn Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 


Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); $8 _ _... 


& §.; Hindu (Lad Bania); 30. 


Hindu 
(Bania) ; 30. 
Jehangir Behramji Marzb4n; Parsi; 54 eee 


Bania) ; 51. 


Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Pérai ; 45 
Jeh4ngir Behramii Marzb4n ; Parsi; 54 


Manishankar Jayashankar ; Hindu (N — 
man) ; 39. | 

Jethalal Umedrdm; Hindu (Mewdda Br4h- 
man) ; 39. = 

Pallonji Batjorji Desdi; Parsi; 52... 


a 
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fo, | Namef Publication, | Where Published.| _Eaition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
ro oe . eae: ’ | isis 
AnGLo-GosaRa'TI.—con- | 
Gees, tae 
ae Batya Vakta soe vee} Bombayere =... Fortnightly _... Sn ; Hindu (Das Shrimli 550 
oe, ? any Ae | Bania : 4 
se Shri Sayaji Vijay ».| Baroda w.  4..| Weekly... — ...| M&mekl4l Amb4rdm Doctor; Hindu (Bania); 26.) 4,200 
“gr | Baryi Prokésh ..  .|Surat ... ...|, Do. on eee] Umedrim  Nagindas Dfy&bhéi; Hindal 290 
(Bania) ; 25. 
AnGio-Manra’tHI, 
8 | Deen Mitra sec sees} Bombay... see] Weekly «.  —...| Sada@shiv Vishvandth  Mayadev; Hindu 500 
| > _fChitptess Brdhman) ; 28. 
38 | Dnydn Chakshv ... vee] POONA oes ~ oe ae oe — ob af Sapkar; Hindu (Deshastha 500 
eas man); 47. 
40 * Dnyfnodaya ae son) Bemalbay... al DA wm wie RAE aeeee se0 i 625 
41 | Dnyén Prakésh ... .../Poona ... ...| Daily .. ... Hari N&rfyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp4wan 250 
| Brdhman); 38. . 
43 | Dny&n Prakdsh ... «| Do. ... wo-| Weekly ... i Do. Do. wl Agee 
48 | Indu Prakash ... ++} Bombay... co ae ...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 
| Manager being Damodar Savl4ram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 39. 
44 | Marétha Deen Bandhu ,,,| Kolh4pur ...| Weekly ... oe —— Raghunath Ajgaonkar; Hindu 850 
( at Brahman); 24. 
45 | Native Opinion ... »»+| Bombay... ‘it DO we eee| Vin&yak B&lkrishna Pardnjpe; Hindu (Chitp&- 500 
| wan Bréhman) ; 33. 
44 |Samartb ... see oo} Kolh&pur 2 we Se eee] Vinayak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 750 
| Brahman); 36. 
47 | Shri Sayaji Vijay »»»| Bombay... at oe: oe oe — Sd4vl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha);} 4,000 
48 | Subodh Patrika ... oe oe me! ae ove Dw&rkanith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
. 80. « 
49 |Sudhérak... ..  ...) Poona .., «| Doe ... e+) Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-] 1,700 
| : p&awan Brahman) ; 38. 
50 | Udyamotkarsha ... ...| Bombay... ...| Monthly... .--| Ganesh N&rdyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
| Brahman) ; 30. 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
$1 | O Anglo-Lusitano ...| Bombay eee ...| Weekly ,., «| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese; 46 ... oe 900 
52 O Bombaense _.... incl a. om al we ln ...| A. Gomes; Goanese; 44... ms s00 «ef 1,000 
ANGLO-SInpI. 
58 | Al-Hag ... iia w|i oyderaba a Weekly .., ...| (1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatallah,| 1,600 
(Sind), B.A., LL.B. 
(2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 
Muhammadan; 36. 
54 | Prabhdt .., oe eo} Do. »».| Bi-weekly ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil);42 —... 459 
55 |Sindhi... - .«.| Sukkur (Sind) ...; Weekly ... .».( Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 32 coef 1,000 
AnGro-Urpu. 
56 | sruslim Herald .e. ..-| Bombayees wcel SMELT tee ...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;} 1,100 
Muhammadan; 31. — 
| Exoiise, Mara'rHi anp 
GusaRa'TI. | 
57 Baroda Vateal ... ve.| Baroda oo .--| Weekly ... .+.| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha); 71 ...J 1,100 
B8 | Hind Vijaya vee wee] DO. cee = wee}, =D. = nee = «| Dah yabhai Karsandas Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 600 
Bania) ; 38. 
ENnGLish, MARATHI anD 
69 | Karndtak Patr% ... wo} Dharw4r oo} Weekly ,., es ee Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 300 
m | yat) ; 35. 
60 | Karndtak Vaibhav vee} Bijapur... | Do. ... |, Anndji Gopdél Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth} 800 
ve Ps : ma Vaishnav Brahman) ; 43, 
PortTucvurEse : 
mM - : | ; 
eee Bombay see pit: Weekly aoe eee Lawrence Dantes DeSouza ; Christian (Goa- 1,000 


nese); 32, 


1 


‘No. Name of Publication. Where Pablished. - Edition. Name, caste and age of Editcr. “a 
; = 
GUJARATI. 
62 | Akhbér-e-Islim ... __...] Bombay .. Daily ...| K&zi Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan;| 2,600 
638 | Akhb4r-e-Soudagar Do. Do. . Némébhsi Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi ; 48 3,000 
64 |Aryavir ... cee «| Dohad ... .o+| Weekly oes +} Krishnard4o Mangeshréo Fadnis; Hindu 260 
(Shenvi Brahman); 30. 
65 | Bombay Samachar .; Bombay... .| Daily .»:| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 4,200 
66 | Broach Mitra -».| Broach ,,. oJ Weekly ... oes Trikemisl Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 300 
Kshatriya) ; 23. 
67 | Broach Samfchér... De. ee ..} Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; Pfrsi ; 50 «.. 500 
68 | Cutch Kathiawdr Varta-| Rajkot ... cool ~U0. eee/ Kalidas Motiram ... ja soe bis nee 150 
69 Deshi Mitra pes .| Surat Do. .| Maganl4l Kik4bhai ; Hindu (Shrawak) ; 35 1,400 
70 | Din Mani .,.. -| Broach ... Do. .| Nath&lal Rangildas ; Hinda (Mathur K4yastha 250 
71 | Dny@nottejak ee+| Ahmedabad wa Fortnightly Chhotalal Desaibbai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 800 
72 | Friend of India ee. eae =] Weekly ... .| Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitp4awan 400 
| | Brahman) ; 50). 
73 | Hitechchhu eee -».| Ahmedabad oh Do. .| Kdlidds Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 46 ... “ee 300 
74 | Jdm-e-Jahanooma .| Bombay ... Do. .| Ratansbaw Frdmji Acha@ria; PArsi; 29 -o-{ 1,006 
75 | Jivadaya | Surat 0 -- | Monthly... -| Dhirajrém Dalpatrém Vaid; Hindu (Andich 300 
Brahman); 86. 
76 =| Kaira Times ..| Nadiad ... soe| Weekly ... -e+| Anopsi Manecklal Des#i; Hindu (Visa Srimali 390 
77 | Kaira Vartaman ... .-s| Kaira Do. A cone A a Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
Shravak Bania) ; 55. 
78 | Kathiawar Mitra ..,. 2 Ahmedabad ./ Do. co ; pone rll gar Dave; Hindu (Andich 300, 
79 =| Kathidwar Sam4ch4r so Ahmedabad : Do. ove py d Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 500 
: 80 | Khedut os coe -o»| Bhavnagar ee; Fortnightly | Dulabhrim R:inji; Hindu Wain)  ... coe 255 
81 | Loka Mitra eee} Bombay... i Bi-weekly . "wed a Manekji -Minocheher-Homji, B.A;| 1,000 
82 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra .,. ‘ol Weekly es «| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
Brahman); 465. 
83 | Navs4ri Prakash ... eee} Navsari ., -+| Do -| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... 800 
84 | Praja Mitra ...| Karachi... .| Bi-weekly ««s| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu(Brdéhman) ; 275 
85 | Praja Mitra aes .| Baroda ... ...| Fortnightly Vyis Jivanlél Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 300 
RG | Praja Pokar aoe ost Duras: ., Weekly ... | at Jamshedji; Parsi; 45 = 500 
87 | Prakash and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... Do. ‘| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 500 
88 | Punch Dand eee} Do. | Do. ee tae Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 
89 | Samsher Bahadur... .., Ahmedabad Do. ee saviibbei Raichand; Hindu (Jain) ; 62 na 150 
$0 Sdnj Vartaman ... .| Bombay... ‘| Daily — on .| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 3,600 
= (1), Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Paérsi; 
2) "drideshie Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, 
91 | Sind Vartamdu coe} KarAchi ... .| Weekly .| Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohana); 39... 250 
92 |Surat Akhbar ow. | Surat... | Do. .| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi;49 ... ... 300 
98 | Svadesh Bandhu ... .| Mahudha ---| Anopram Maneklél Visashrim&li; Hindu 175 
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HINDI, 


Pandit ete eee 
7 ee ene 


Shri Venkateshvar Sam4- 


char. 


eee 


Do, eee eee 


Do, eee 


, Weekly eos 
Do. aoe 
DO. i 


(Shravak); 36 


Govindrao Gonqaron Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 
j4ri) ; 43; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 32. 


Shambhundth Sharma ; Hindu ; 45 wa ae 


Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar 
Brahman ; 39. 


ules 


nn Edition, | Name, caste and age of Editor. — 


...| Weekly ... ..| Madhavanand Saraswati; Hindu (Deshasth 104 

Brahman) ; 47. 

sect, D@e vee ..| Shankrapa Gadiap Basrimarad; Hindu 160 
Devang, Lin oF 37. 

> OR fo Beye aoe ve} C1) Shivram ahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 825 

Br BE “f : (Karhada Brdhman) ; 34, 


+ seg ag a : . (2) Anndcharya Bal4chérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
er ap (Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. : 


tame Metis... 2 cel DO ws sl SCD nw ...| Gurur@o R4gtavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 800 
(Deshasth Brahman); 41. 


oe 101 | Loka Mitra or | Haveri (Dhdr-) Do. ...|Gundo Nelgire Nddgie; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
a ey 1 war). Brahman) ; 28. 
os 2: 162 | B&jahanaa... oe eee} Dharwar we| Do. oe  o| Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 100 
“2 Rae et ‘ h4da Brahiian); 4\. 
2 ee 103 | Rasik Ranjini ove] Gadag so goat EO. 000 ves | Gaurishankar R4mprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 200 


| Brahman); 41. 

Bry Fs Marita. | 

ae 104 | Aronodaya ”~ | Théna... «+» Weokly ... v7 Dhondo K4shin&ath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 615 
ONG et | : | BrAhman); 23. 

i 105 | A’rydvart ... ag eer} Dhulia ... sin Do. ee »eo| Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 300 

| : , shasth Yajurvedi Brahman); 34. 

106 | Bakul svi ves woe} Ratndge ee ...| Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu(Véni); 27... 500 


107 | Bhdla set ee ui OGRE. * ccc | Tri-monthly .»»| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 900 
| | Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 30, 


x 108 | Belgaum Samichér ...| Belgaum... | Weekly ... .».| Hari Bhikaji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ; 300—400 
he “s " 41. 
| 109 | Bhn’t Pe ay .«:| Bombay +o Be se .».| Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu 1,500 
| (Pathare Prabhu); 42. 
120 | Brahmodaya § «. | «| Mahad ... __...| Fortnightly... sg Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karh4da 
| | Brahman). 


111 |Chandrakfnt ..  ...|Ohikodi...  ...) Weekly... .,.] Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (chit! 100 


pawan Brahman) ; 40. 
112 Chandrodaya a ..| Chiplan ... a a ee ...| Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpawan 375 


| Brahman); 40. 


118 | Chikitsak ... 7 »»-| Belgaum Bi Mi ie .».| Abaji Ramchandra Sd4vant ; Hindu (Mardtha);; 1,000 
42. 
114 | Dakshin Vritta ... ...| Kolhapur a De. .».| Saddshiv Vitha: P4rasnavis ; Hindu (Chaéndra- 100 > 


3 | seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 67. 

115 | Deshakélavartam4n _..| Erandol ... ar * ae va .. | Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Neshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 32. 

116 | Dharma ... eee .. | Wai eee eee BMD. ces -s| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 1,000 

Brahman) ; 48. 

Pe: .. | Sadashiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 600 


117 | Dharwar Vritta ...—«»»| Dharwar i 


118 | Dnydn S4gar ee >| Kolh#pur ins 
119 | Granthamala a me ee. ...| Monthly .-| Vishnu Govind Bij4purkar, M.A.; Hindu 700 
| (Deshastha Brahman); 41. 


120 | Hindu Punch ... OF i: ee a Weekly ... ess, Krishn4ji Késhinath Phadke, Hindu(Chitpdwan| 1,506 


: Brahman); 38. 

121 | Jagadddarsh | — ...| Ahmednagar ...) Do. .».| K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit-) 280 
| 
| 


| 

| 

| Ses is ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 350 
| man); 41. 


pawan Brahman); 52. 
122 | Jagadhitechchhu... _—...| Poona... “wt ee ose ...| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd- 
: : wan Brahman) ; 75. | 
123 | Jagateam4chér _... tk IO. one ds -.| Trimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kédyasth' 500 
Prabhu) ; 41. | 
Kal ae me w-| POONA ... = Do. cee ..| Shivram Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindn' 
| (Chitp4wan Brahman); 39. 
Kalpatare ... een -»-| Sholapur dost -RR> one ..| Govind Narfyan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 420 
Brahman) ; 46, | | 
Karmanuk « vos| POOnaees w-| Do. .  ~..| Hari Ndrdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan) 4,100 
5 Brahman) ; 38. 
Keral Kokil ee »-+| Bombay... ...| Monthly ...| Krishnaji Narayan Athle; Hindu (Karhd4da} 2,000 
Brahman) ; 49. 
498 |Kesari ... «  ...|Poona ... ...| Weekly... _...| B4l Gangddhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindul 17,500 
129 | Khéndesh Chitragupta ....| Dhulia ... —... 


(Chitpawan’ Braéhman); 48. 

see | Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
Khandesh Vaibhav ee ae 6° 
Kumtha Vritta ... «-+| Kumtha.ee as 


Brahman) ; 26. 
aes .».| Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth 600 
eee eee Tadsgaon... : eee 
3 | man); age 35. 
tee ..-| Vengurla sail iis ...| Bamkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gand 80 


~ eetece Pa : 


eee ...| Bhikdji Gopdl Bhide ; Hindu (Chitpdwan al 200 


SP es § 


Brahman) ; 39. 
| -| Brdhman); 27. 
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| MaritHi—continued. | 
134 | Lokaseva ... see .. | Nasik eve eos] Wookly ooo ...| Gangedhar Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
| Brahman) ; 27. 
136 | Madhukar... oe »».| Belgaum UO. cee oie 000 ve: 
136 | Mahdrashtra Vritta | satdra ... an Te wa .».| Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Martha); 160 
38. 
187 | Moda Vritta | Wai Do. cee .| K4shinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 
| : Bréhman) ; 48. 
188 | Mumbai Punch ... -| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly .| Anandrao Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 100 
, giri). Sd#raswat Brahman); 30. 
139 | Mumbai Vaibhav os Bombay... ‘ei ae .| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-) 1,650 
pawan Bréhman) ; 43. 
140 | Mumbai Vaibhav o_o | Weekly ... oes Do. do. 1,250 
| 
141 | Nagar Samachar... .| Ahmednagar Do. Je | Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 24. 200 
143 | N4sik Vritta .| Ndsik ae .| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 450 
| Brahman) ; 28. 
143 | Nydy Sindhu ~.| Ahmednagar Do. sos) Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| Brahman); 31. 
144 | Pandhari Mitra’ ... ial Pandharpur Os pie sal Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| | Brahman) ; 42. 
145 | Parikshak ... ia Belgaum wt Be vee) Vaman R&mchandra Kanvinde ;x Hindu (Séras- 300 
| wat Brahman). 
146 | Poona Vaibhav ... ” Poona Do. ‘ .|Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
Brahman) ; 36. 
147  Beabodth Chandrika ..»| Jalgaon .. Os. ss ..., Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
: Brahman) ; 39. 
148 | Prakash .| Satara Do. an .«.| Ganesh Ballal Phansa@lkar; Hindu (Karh4da 500 
Brahman); 32, 
149 | Pratod __... one -| Islampur roo} Do. .| Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu (Karhada\?00 —360 
, | Brahman) ; 23. 
150 | Raghav Bhashan... ...| Yeola Do. - .| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
151 | Satya Mitra | | M4legaon Do. .| Balchand Hir4chand ; Hindu (Gujar4ti Jain) ; 200 
| 26. | 
162 | Satya Sadan .| Alibag sek. ae see) Raoji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brah- 159 
| man); 53. 
‘ 153 | Satya’ Shodhak ... a Ratnagiri i DO owes ...| Hari Néréyan Limaye; Hindu (Ohitpdwan 950 
Brahman) ; 60. 
154 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari.) Poona .| Fortnightly .| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
| buddhi; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman). Real: 
Editor :— Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
| | 1 Hindu (Karhdda Br&éhman); 45. 
165 | Sholapur Samachar ««.| Sholapur .| Weekly ... .| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kaméati) ; 46 vee! 400 
156 | Shrigonda Vritta... .| Shrigonda i aa ; — Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
| 1. 
157 | Shri Shéhu oe vee Satara  .e nek Be ses aan i " Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 100 
man); 22. 
158 | Shubh Suchak eoe| Dow coe wo ea .| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4awan 160 
? Brahman); 61. 
159 | Sumant .| Karad ws. ~ el vee| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
shasth Brahman); 33. 
160 | Vidya Vilas oe ee| Kolhapur .»-| Bi-weekly i my, fi Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
| sr@hman); 2l. 
161 | Vih4ri .| Bombay... «| Weekly ... .| Balkrishna Narayan Phitak; Hinda (Chitpé- 500 
wan Brahman); 35. 
162 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér ...) Do. os .| Monthly... oon] UE) Ms 3 Balkrishna Nadkarni wwe asi 600 
| (2) Ramkrishna Raghunath #Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). 
163 | Vrittas@r ... a al Wai coe eee} Weekly ... .--| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
mee pawan Brahman) ; ol. 
164 Vritta Sudha ‘eee ° SAtara coe Do. eee eee Laxman V4aman Khat4ivkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
‘ Brahman) ; 38. | 
165 |) VydpSri 0 — ave .».| Poona ool Eee ow ->| Nana Dadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth  Brah- 500 
| man) ; 39. 
166 | Vydpar Samachdr,.. |.) Ahmednagar...) Do, so ove aD: 9. Punamehand Mutha Hindu (Miar-| 1,200 
| wadi); 30. 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


ose v»»| Lérkhdna ‘a Do. sestre cvs Hakim Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu ad wae 
coe ote —r es Ns so| Tdrachand Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 ...| 1,000 
eee soe} Karachi... a on | ee ---| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 38... 500 
oe a BP ens - oo) ‘waar -e+| Asaumal Reghumal; Hindu (Lohana);42 ... 200 


172 | Sind Kesary fis »»»| Shikdérpur < e Sarre .» | Chel4rim M4nghirmal ; Hindu (Luh4 na); 40. 100 


.-.| Shamsuldin walad Mahomed; ee ee 500 


: Urpv. 
178 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai e»»| Bombay... ...| Monthly | Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan| 2,000 


(Sunni); 32. 


...| Weekly + ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;) 5,000 
Muhrmmadan ; 50. 


174 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. ... 


176 | Jém-i-Jahdnnuma soe} Jalgaon ... oa) ae -oo/ Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 50 
Muhammadan. 


176 | Saltan-ul- Akhbar veo} Bombay oo ooo} Daily cee ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;} 1,000 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


177 Tohfa-i-Deocan ee = -ue| Poona... soo} Weekly woe. +++] Shaik Abdulla walad Shaik Mahomed ; Muham-| 250 
madan (Shaik); 31. 


f 


Gusara't1 anp HInpI. 


198 | Jain oo ieee ~~ cL Welle os Bhigubhii Fatechand K4rbhéri; Hindu (Jain) ;} 1,400 


MaRa’THI AND Ka’NARESE. 


179 | Chandrike ,.. sie | Bagalkot veo] Weekly coe eoo| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 15C 
Brahman, Smarta) ; 82. 


PORTUGUBSE-KONKANI. 


180 | A Luz ss... oes »»+| Bombay... ooo] Weekly eee ...| Antone Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 se ee} 1,000 


| | 


Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SJ or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a (3{ = # in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


_ )—, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


char. 


Brahman); 30. 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste-and age of Editor. — 
sii a 
An@io-Mara’THI, 
374 | Christian Citizen .., —»».| Pooma we —see| Monthly... aes itn N&4ndji Kotak; Native Christian; 300 
464 | Sardes&i Vijaya .. | Savantvidi we) Weekly... =o Vistew V4man Thakur; Hindu on 300 
rahmapn) ; 55. 
GUJARA ‘TI, 
734 | Islam Gazette coe coo} Amreli os woo| Weekly ... 00 seeeee oe 
82a | Navsari Patrika .. -oo| Navesari ... —l 2 see soeces | soe 
Mara THI. 
1174 | Dinbandhu coe vee] Bombay «oe ...| Weekly ... o| Vasudev Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40.) 11,000 
1664 | Warkari ...  <o | +»»| Pandharpur | Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshay Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 75 
Brdhman); 35. | 
HInvdt, 
964 |Shri Dny4nsagar Sam4-|-Bombay «. ree} Monthly. eoo| Sanakpras#d Lalooram; Hindu (K4nkubja} 2,000 
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The publication of Nos, 38, 44, 50, 88, 89, 101, 114 and 152 has been temporarily suspended, 
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1 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. ‘The King-Emperor and the peoplein England believe that the tour of 

: Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 

‘dows pr sasagpboe sll ccna Wales in this great dependency of Britain will 
lia te e amemoration of strengthen the loyalty of India, ‘The Zimes, a truthful 
the Royal visit. exponent of English opinion on many subjects, has 
Indu Prakash (43), 25th @xpressed its perfect faith in such a result ensuing from 
CEs, SG. COs: the event. To the average Briton, who knows very 
little of India, the Times’ assertion will probably appear as gospel truth.,........ , 
We propose here to subject it to a critical analysis. Is loyalty a thing purely 
unselfish ? Some will answer ‘ yes,’ and the British Government in India will be 
only too glad to endorse this comfortable answer to that question. But the pity 
of it is that loyalty is not an entirely unselfish sentiment. Hven when the king 
is not an alien, loyalty can exist and grow only on the due discharge of the 
duties of kingship by the ruler. When the king is an alien, the demands of 
loyalty are much greater, for the king has in that case to perform the onerous task 
of removing all traces of a feeling of alienation between him and his people, 
and unless this identity is established, not by mere kind thoughts and liberal 
promises, but by concrete acts, true loyalty cannot glow with all its genuine 
warmth in the heart of his alien subjects. The mass of the Indian people 
do not know and cannot conceive that the reigning or the future King-Emperor 
of India has but limited powers of directly influencing the course of 
practical administration. They have no idea of what is called Jdimited 
monarchy. ‘This peculiarity in the relations between the British Sovereign and 
the illiterate mass of his Indian subjects is the cause of misundersfanding on 
the part of the latter. Now, our future King-Emperor is in our midst, and his 
Indian subjects are doing all they can to manifest their love, reverence and 
loyalty towards him. ‘he more cultured classes, no doubt, know that the 
Royal family is the fountain-head of that spirit of generosity which triumphs 
again and again in British administration. But the ordinary mass of 
the population can look only to actualities, and if their hearts are to be 
touched and their loyalty strengthened, some tangible boon must be 
bestowed on them............ e wish most earnestly to impress .on the 
Government here and in England and also on His Royal Highness the Prince 
that unless some boons are conferred upon the Indian people in connection with 
the Royal visit, if will be a delusion for the authorities and the British 
people to entertain the belief that the visit will materially strengthen the 
loyalty of the ignorant masses of India.”’ : 


2. “It is more than two months since His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales landed on these shores, and during this 
How can the Royal tour short period he has travelled all the way from Bom- 
Bee ee te ee, bay to Rawalpindi. What, we ask, did His Royal 
| arndtak Patra (59), 25th Hi a ; : 
Dec., Eng, cols. ighness see in this vast region crossed by him?...... 
On landing in Bombay His Royal Highness in his 
reply to the Corporation’s address told us that his object in visiting India was 
to know personally how his future Indian subjects fared under the British rule. 
In order to carry out this most laudable and praiseworthy object we all expected 
that His Royal Highness would like to see with his own eyes the bad features 
of Indian life much more than the good ones. But we regret to say that this 
has not been done, His Royal Highness in his journey through Rdjputdna 
spent nearly two weeks in visiting some four or five capitals of Native 
States, but did not think of visiting the relief camps which lay within a 
few miles from the road taken by him, and in which more than thirty 
thousand human skeletons were engaged upon the hardest work. The 
same tendency was shown by His Royal Highness in the course of his 
journey through the Punjdb and the Frontier Provinces, where he spent 
more than three weeks. His Royal Highness cannot for a moment be supposed 
to be ignorant of the horrible catastrophe which befell the Kangra Valley only a 
few months ago, This valley lies within a few hours’ journey from Peshawar, 
but no thought of visiting it appears to have entered our future Sovereign’s 
head, An ordinary man, travelling in those regions, would naturally feel a 


pan es 


strong temptation to visit the valley for the sake of gratifying his curiosity, if not 
for anything else. Is it not, therefore, strange that the Heir-apparent to the 
British throne did not feel any curiosity to visit the scene of devastation caused 
by the terrible earth-quake ?......... How are these facts to be accounted for P 
Oan we say that His Royal Highness came to India to enjoy feasts, fireworks 
and sports, or to witness military parades, and all that is beautiful and attractive 
in the country P The words of His Royal Highness, referred to above, contradiet 
such a supposition. “It would not be fair on our part to charge the Royal 
visitor with the English hypocrisy which is patent to the whole world. 
The only way left, therefore, to explain this unexpected course taken 
by the Prince is that he has left himself to the guidance of the Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy, whose ways of dealing with the conquered Indians must have 
considerably influenced His Royal Highness.......... The National Congress is 
to meet at Benares at a time when the Prince is expected to be not very far 
from that city, and dissatisfaction and discontent have spread throughout the 
whole province of Bengal. Unless His Royal Highness considers it his duty to 
acquaint himself with these and similar things connected with Indian politics, 
he will have done nothing to improve the condition of the country, and will 
rudely shake the high expectations formed of his visit by our countrymen, 
who would then be led to the belief that he undertook his present journey 
purely for the sake of personal enjoyment and for an exhibition of his imperial 
grandeur before the princes and people of India. A single visit to the National 
Congress will amply repay the trouble. It will reveal to His Royal Highness 
the dark side of the Indian administration.”’ 


8. The Adil condemns the a ~ loyalty witnessed at the 
, ccive Various places visited by Their Royal Highnesses 
Prope sitar Fina & the Prince and Princess of Wales. It ans — 
honour of Their Royal High- Wherever the Prince turns his foot-steps, an 
nesses the Prince and gxtravagant demonstration of loyalty awaitshim. But 
Ral (124), oeh Dec excess Of loyalty, as of everything else, is bound to 
prove injurious. During His Royal Highness’ visit 
to Gwalior the Maharaja, overpowered by a fit of loyalty, expressed his confidence 
as well as that of his subjects that famine would disappear from the State owing 
to the auspicious visit of Their Royal Highnesses, This declaration will enable 
us to guage the depth of loyalty of the people of Gwalior. The officials at the 
places visited by the Prince affect to be amazed at the display of 
loyalty on the part of the people and miss no opportunity to proclaim that 
peace and prosperity reign everywhcre in the country. But no sooner 
is the Prince’s back turned upon any place than the cry is raised that there 
is famine or sedition there. 


4, The Kesari, commenting upon the speech delivered by His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales while unveiling the 

Appeal to His Royal High- statue of the late Queen Victoria at Agra, observes :— 
ang han Lp hes bahar If the late Queen’s love for her subjects, as evidenced 
e the Prockamation of 1858 Dy the Proclamation and by her other benevolent acts, 
are redeemed. be really inherited by the King-Emperor and the 
Kesari (128), 26th Dee. Prince of Wales, then the latter should not rest till 
they see the pledges given by her to the teeming 

millions of India redeemed to the letter. In our humble opinion this is a 
work of far greater importance than the bringing about of an entente between 
England and the Powers. It is undesirable as well as harmful that the pledges 
given in God’s name to a country which has in the past produced kings who are 
known to have heroically suffered for the sake of keeping their word should 


still remain unredeemed. 


5. The Kesart makes the following comments on the festivities at 
Gwalior :—While the old rulers of Gwalior brought 
Festivities at Gwdélior in the Emperors of Delhi at their feet, ifs present -ruler 

connection with the Royal takes pride in presiding over the Municipality of his 

gi~ Ae i din being appointed a Colonel of 

Kesari (128), 26th Dec, | Wn capital and in being appo a Colonel of a 
British Regiment. The subjects of the State must 


‘thank their stars that the Maharaja did not altogether forget their miseries in 


\ 
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the midst of his transports of joy at the Royal visit to Gwdlior, for in one of his 
speeches he admitted that there did exist some scarcity in a part of his 
dominions, but expressed a hope that the Royal visit would banish all famine’ 
from his territory. ‘The chief aim of the Maharaja’s rule appears to be to 
strengthen the British Empire, while the happiness of his subjects occupies 


only a subordinate place in his eyes, His desire to strengthen British rule ~ 


does not originate in his anxiety for the welfare of his subjects, but his efforts 
for their good have for their object the strengthening of the British Empire. 
It will be seen that this incongruity is the root of the present dishonourable and 
deplorable condition of our country and our Native Chiefs. 


6. That the strong should trample down the weak, and the wise impose 

: he wick. Upon the ignorant, is a truth of universal application 

BP vas “of Pen ges ly ae and is best exemplified by the treatment accorded 
to maintain the yoke of by kings to their subjects. Some rulers might in 
— pe ro mgerote over the sgnecial circumstances be benefited by this policy, 
neerat (124), 29th Deo. but as a rule such a policy doesthem harm. When 
such conduct on the part of rulers exceeds all bounds, 

they incur the risk of losing their kingdom, With the spread of education 
such unbridled exercise of authority must soon come to an end, for education 
makes a people understand their rights. But these rights are only sacured by 
fighting with the rulers and undergoing every sort of persecution. A raler 
never voluntarily grants rights to his subjects: he must be made to grant 
them. When there is a demand for rights by the people, it does not neces- 
sarily mean that all the people are educated. It is always only the edu- 
cated few that first of all begin to think about these matters, and their influ- 
ence gradually reaches their uneducated brethren who join in the agitation. 
The rulers, however, usually succeed in suppressing such agitation with the 
aid of their uneducated soldiery. These soldiers being ignorant have no idea 
that in shooting down their own countrymen fighting for their rights, 
they are pursuing a suicidal policy. They never even dream that there is a 
duty beyond that of shooting down men at the command of their officer. Nay, 
the rulers always take care that such ideas should never cross their minds, 
These soldiers never imagine that just as if is their duty to obey their King, 
they have also a duty to perform towards those from whose pockets is wrung the 
money which goes to pay their wages as well as towards the movements set on 
foot for the elevation of the community to which they belong. ‘This duty can only 
be performed by them by refusing to turn traitors to the country when called 
upon by the King to obey orders manifestly detrimental to its interests. This, 
however, the soldiers fail to understand, as they are purposely kept in ignorance 
by the rulers. But this state of things does not last very long. The soldiers 
gradually come to see that they have been guilty of treason to their country 
in blindly obeying the orders of the rulers, and then they join hands with 
the people. As this result can be accomplished only after along time and 
considerable bloodshed, a new mode of securing political liberty has lately been 
introduced. ‘This is called passive resistance and consists in placing all sorts of 
obstructions in the administration of the country, without having recourse to 
bloodshed. Postal, telegraph aud railway strikes help to carry out this plan of 
passive resistance, for, even if the ruling authorities endeavour to suppress it by 
means of arms, the stoppage of all means of communication which results from 


the strikes prevents such armed intervention from being effective. Such are the 


means by which the revolutionary propaganda in Russia is being carried on. It 
has been much helped by socialistic institutions in the country, which have spread 
a knowledge of popular rights and liberties amongst the people. No despotic 
Government likes to see all its subjects well educated. It will educate only a 
few and keep the rest ignorant, for it fears overthrow at the hands of the 
educated, The same apprehension prevents rulers from enlisting high class 
men in their armies, as such men would not be prepared to crush by means of 


machine guns movements undertaken in the interests of the country. Should. 
natives refuse to serve England as soldiers, she would not be able to hold such 


an extensive empire with the aid of white troops alone, for alien rulers are 
best able to exercise oppression with the help of soldiers who have turned 
traitors to their country. This is the secret of the conquests made by Europeans 
con 1906—4 


enlisted some of the conquered people in their army, 
ed their own coffers by deceiving and robbing foreigners 


and wit Sete help 
na with tf oip 
f their wealth, . 
(. °4%,° The Pratod deplores that the Royal visit has not proved in any way 
et nk Palas tai ee beneficial to India, and then discourses as follows on 
to pan weg ae pe ad aoe the value of self-help:—We cannot get anything 
of self-help and ae from the authorities by begging. The truth is we are 
- Pratod (149), 22nd Dec. sadly deficient in the virtues of patriotism and love of 
WEEE SEES EO! our fellow-countrymen. In whichever country the 
a people are lacking in these virtues, they are as unfortunate as ourselves. But 
he ‘unfortunate’ is an expression which is synonymous with indolent, cowardly and 
impotent, When a great calamity befalls such a people, they. cannot’ help 
bearing it in silence, as they have not the fortitude to ward it off. The same is 
the condition of our country at the present day. Instead of saying that the 
condition of the country is such and such, would it not be more appropriate to 
say that the character of its people is so andso? For the power of man is 
supreme in this matter, and the Almighty has nothing to do with it, God 
makes no such distinction as that between a free and adependent country. Such 
distinctions are of man’s own creation, and it is in the hands of any nation to 
make itself dependent or free. As God has lavished upon India all those 
natural bounties which are valued by man, certain nations of the world have 
been impatiently waiting to pounce upon the country. But ii we are united in 
patriotism, and do our duty with firm resolution, we shall be able to throw the 
beggar’s bow! off our hands in no time, 


in f 
of 


8. A certain marshy place swarmed with mosquitoes and fleas. ‘These 
insects lived together in such complete harmony that 
An allegory abot mos- no enemy dared invade their habitation. ‘I'he 
quitoes, fleas and spiders. ;, ; 
“Pratod (149), 22nd Dec, S8Piders wanted to feed upon these insects, per- 
ceiving how united they were hit upon various 
devices for creating disunion amongst them. They first tried to propitiate 
the mosquitoes, who were a brave lot. This purpose they accomplished by 
supplying the mosquitoes with warm clothes so as to protect them from the 
bitter cold which annually killed them in thousands. ‘The fleas also hankered 
after the same boon, but the spiders insisted upon their first removing to certain 
solitary places on the pretence that it was inconvenient for them (the spiders) 
to go to the swamp to weave clothes for the fleas. This proposal was readily 
agreed to by. the fleas as well as by the mosquitoes. When the two insect 
tribes were thus separated from each other, a large number of both fell an eas 
prey to the spiders. By and by the mosquitoes came to understand the dodge 
: to which they had fallen victims. They could not openly avow hatred against 
h the spiders, and therefore resorted to the stratagem of meeting together at an 
1 annual recreation gathering for the holding of which the spiders suspectingly 
gave consent, The attendance at these meetings, however, being found to be 
scanty, it was resolved that the fleas as well as the spiders should send only 
their representatives to the meetings. But the meetings for electing representa- 
tives also proved a failure. The fleas were a servile tribe, and the swmmum 
bonum of their existence was to indulge in lavish praises of the spiders, al- 
though the latter treated them with contempt. We give below an account of 
one of these meetings. Due notice thereof had been given beforehand by the 
he Secretary, who was a mosquito, but not more than five fleas attended the meeting, 
= The Secretary waited long for a certain spirited and bold mosquito who was expect- 
2 ed to be present at the meeting and who was the only fit insect to ocoupy 
the chair. But this mosquito did not turn up. ‘The Secretary then opened the 
proceedings by making a speech, hoping that by the time he had finished, the 
would-be president would come. He said:—‘* We have assembled to-day for 
electing a representative for our general gathering which is held annually to 
consider what steps should be taken to free ourselves from the snares of 
the spiders who have destroyed our unity and sown seeds of dissension among us. 
It is also the intention of the mosquitoes to put forward before the meeting for 
consideration a certain important proposition, and we have met to-day to consider 
‘the propriety or otherwise thereof.’’ Even at this stage the mosquito that was 
expect every moment had not come. Asthe appointment of a president could 
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no longer be delayed, a decrepit flea was voted to the chair, This insect was a 


slave of the spiders, who had recently conferred upon it a high title. It made a 


very mild speech, which ran as follows :—“ In whatever we do we should take 
care not to draw down upon our heads the wrath of the spiders. Our good 
can be achieved only if we humour the spiders and behave gently with them. 
The spiders desire nothing but our own happiness, and hence many of them 


sympathise with the objects of our annual meeting. We should at our annual 


meeting steer clear of the moot question referred to by the Secretary. If we 
dabble in this question, our ruin will be precipitated.’’ This speech com- 
mended itself to most of the audience, and the meeting dispersed after 
some representatives were elected. The delight of the spiders at knowing the 
abortive result of the meeting knew no bounds. 


*9, “The country presents at this moment a very strange but instructive 
sociological phenomenon. Lord Curzon’s autocracy 
The present sociological has convulsed Bengal to its very depths, and the rest 
greg inthe country. of the country also has felt the effects of these 
warats (24), 3let Dec., ‘ , ; : P 
Eng. cols. convulsions, Lord Wipon left India amidst vocifer- 
ous cries of heart-felt gratitude, whilst Lord Curzon’s 
departure for good from this land has not yet silenced criticism on his admi- 
nistration and has made more manifest than ever the symptoms of universal 
dissatisfaction his autocratic rule has called forth, Their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales are busy witnessing Indian grandeur and 
magnificence and receiving addresses of cordial and loyal welcome, whilst in 
many parts of the country the people have already begun to suffer from the 
effects of scarcity. A Poona paper is being prosecuted for alleged disloyalty, 
and Mr. Fuller, the great autocrat in Eastern Bengal, is busy quartering 
Gurkhas and punitive police on the inhabitants of villages and towns 
for uttering Bande Mataram or holding swadeshi meetings! Lord Curzon 
boasted that he was handing over to his successor an efficient admini- 
stration, whilst as a matter of fact he has left an onerous and unpleasant 
legacy to Lord Minto......... The symptoms of national awakening are 
growing more and more distinct and unmistakable. The new ferment is acting 
in a variety of directions. The orthodox and heterodox, the political, social 
and religious reformers, the industrialists, educationists, samajists and thesophists, 
are all astir, and as the year approaches its close, the excitement is at its highest 
in all parts of the country. The Congress and the various Conferences have 
iven articulate expression to the thoughts, feelings and aspirations of new 
ndia, and there can be no doubt that tho year that closes to-day will bea 
memorable one in the annals of the country.” 


10. The tendency of the authorities in the time of ine a India Company 
pera _ was to perpetuate the tentative form of administra- 

Foss ed India cealal "Brie tion af ted urated in the country ata time when the 
tish rule, : people were not sufficiently educated to manage their 
Moda Vritta (137), *5th own affairs. The hands of the clock of popular progress 
Aes. were set back in every respect, and the pledges given 
in the Charter Act of 1833 and the Proclamation of 1857 began to be openly 
violated. The Company showed partiality to British merchants, and all indige- 
nous industries were strangled. The same policy was continued after the transfer 
of the government of India to the Crown. ‘The people were disarmed and 
excluded from all responsible posts in the army. The periodic inquiries into the 
administration of the country, which took place in the times of the Kast India 
Company, were abandoned, and all power was vested in the hands of the Viceroy 
and the Council of the Secretary of State. The latter are retired Anglo-Indian 
officers, and it is a sheer mockery to seek redress from them against their own 
acts while serving in this country. Most of the officers sent to India are 
illiberal, and noble-minded souls like Lord Ripon are like rare exceptions to the 
rule. The representation of the people in the Viceroy’s Council is very 
meagre. Ifthe people claim to be represented in the Councils of the Empire, 
Anglo-Indian officers, fearing a loss of their own power, obstruct their just and 
constitutional demands by raising the spectre of sedition, These officers tell 
their countrymen in England that India is prospering under British rule, that 


her trade is flourishing and that the people are contented. Nay, they — 


— eee — ~ 
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aceuse us of ingratitude for the blessings enjoyed by us under British sway. 
If the charge of ingratitude can rightly be preferred against any one, it can 
be mad = the Anglo-Indian officersthemselves and not the people of India. 
Bngland‘ depends upon India for her commercial prosperity. Her growing 
population is supported: by. India’s wealth. The Anglo-Indian officers draw 
their salaries and pensions from India, and still they have the audacity to call 
us. ungrateful. They are no doubt diligent in the discharge of their duties, 
and if India is destined to remain under foreign sway, the Indians pray with 
one voice that the British should govern them. They do not wish for the 
overthrow of British rule, They merely wish that the present defective 
system of administration should be liberalised. Anglo-Indians have for the 
past century and more been descanting upon India’s growing prosperity, but 
they failto take into account the enormous drain of the country’s wealth 
on account of Home charges, The cost of wars with which India had no con- 
cerns has also been thrown upon this country. As regards the growth of 
India’s trade, it has to be remembered that that increase is confined to the export 
of raw products. A country that exports raw products and imports manufactured 
articles from other countries is said to occupy a very low place in point of 
commercial prosperity. What is true of commerce applies equally to agriculture. 
Under a system of periodically enhanced assessments, the agriculturists have lost 
all stamina, and the soil has become deteriorated. The British have no doubt 
introduced railways, post offices, &c., into India, but their primary object 
in introducing these is to facilitate the administration of the country. The 
people benefit by these adjuncts of civilisation only incidentally, so to speak. 
The people of India are truly grateful to the British for the boon of education, 
but unfortunately some illiberal Anglo-Indians have tried to thwart the 
progress of that education. In short, the heavy drain of wealth to which the 
country has been subjected must inevitably impoverish if, and so jong as this drain 
continues unabated, there is no hope of the country raising its head. The 
people are now so far enlightened that they can safely be entrusted with 
a share in the administration. They know the country better than 
Europeans andcan serve it on lower salaries. In the higher grades of the 
public service the Indians aremeagrely represented. Out of 2,400 posts 
carrying a salary of over 600 pounds, Indians hold only 60. Lord Curzon has 
contrived to reduce this number still further. He has dispensed with the com- 
petitive test and made the filling of posts purely a matter of patronage. If we 
look tothe average annual income, we find that it is as low as 12 pounds 
in the case of the Indian, The figure for an Englishman is 45 pounds, and 
for a Russian 11 pounds. In spite of the despotism of the Tsar, the Russians 
are much better off in point of material prosperity than the Indians. The 
progress of education is also very slow in India, and the expenditure on 
education is only +4,th of the expenditure onthearmy. ‘The death-rate, too, has 
risen from 24 per mille to 34 during the last quarter of a century. The 
figures of famine mortality during the last century are also too terrible to 
contemplate. In the last quarter of the 19th century over two crores and a 
half of people fell victims to the scourge offamine. These figures will convince 
any one of the extremely miserable condition of the country. Still the officials 
report from year to year that the country is steadily advancing in prosperity ! 


11. “ Lord Reay’s estimate of the causes that led to Lord Curzon’s resigna- 
ia | tion of the Viceroyalty shows how closely the former 
fi bh .% . 
Ain. goon okey Ocak’ by follows the undercurrents of our Administration and 
TAs] -stetenmels in Eng- how jealously he watches its drifting relations with 


as, st (6). g0xh tHe India Office and the Cabinet at home, ‘This new 
os Bpectater (6), danger, more or less imperceptible at present, except 


. to the practised eye, may grow to the detriment of 
our vital interests. Unfortunately, our politicians are pre-occupied with minor 
toblems or distracted by local difficulties. It is a matter for thankfulness, 
owever, that so many prominent Liberals openly approve of the course taken 
by our Conservative ex-Viceroy. The fact has many lessons to teach us, if we 
will but learn, Lords Ripon and Reay justifying Lord Curzon is an eye-opener 
n for our ne critics, And the reference of the Liberal Prime 
—- ister to Indian Administrative affairs is the sharpest eye-opener of them 
. ae 8 
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12, “The thanks of the native community of Calcutta are due to the 
ra Viceroy for His Excellency having accorded an 
view ameated be. Lord: Miaks interview to two of its acknowledged representatives. 
to certain Bengali leaders in At this distance it is perhaps easier for us than for 
connection with the partition our friends on the spot to understand the hesitation 
a3 Aocctator (6), 90th in the first instance to receive these citizens. But, 
ae on the whole, we are glad the head of the Administra- 
tion has acted upon second thoughts when a more 

favourable opening offered. A patient hearing often means more than half the 
redress of a grievance, ‘This is true everywhere in the world, and more so in 
the complex and at times self-contradictory world of India. It is a pity the 
Secretariat won’t see it in this light.......... What an amount of grievance- 
mongering would be averted if the Secretariat were to throw open its doors 
once or twice a week and take all real sufferers into confidence ? ”’ : 


183. ‘Simplicity, Liberality and Elasticity ’—that is the motto adopted 
by the Government of India in promulgating their 
Resolution of the Govern new Resolution on the subject of loans to agri- 
res of India on agricultural Gyltyrists, A perusal of the text of the Government 
Mahrétta (10), 24th Dec, Resolution has, however, convinced us that while 
the authorities have not given therein much evidence 
of their liberality, the simplicity and elasticity which they seem to have secured 
are evidently, in many respects, at the sacrifice of liberality. The rate 
of interest on the loans advanced to agriculturists for the improvement of land 
and for seeds, bullocks, &c., varied from 5 to 64 per cent. in different 
provinces up fo now,,...... The Famine as well as the Irrigation Commis- 
sion, representing as they did the views not only of the Commissioners 
but also of a large body of men examined before them as witnesses, had 
suggested, as Government themselves admit, that the rate of interest might, 
with advantage, be made 5 per cent. in all provinces. But the test of 
simplicity, born of uniformity or a levelling process, is in the case of 
the Government obviously inconsistent with liberality. For setting aside 
the opinions of both the above-mentioned Commissions, they have fixed the 
rate of interest at Gi per cent. throughout India, alleging that this rate, not 
being excessive in itself, is much less than that warranted by the custom of the 
country and charged by the village money-lenders. These reasons should, 
we think, have-been alone deemed sufficient. But we are further told in the 
Government Resolution that the ordinary borrower is not likely to have any 
clear idea of the benefit he would derive from this difference of 14 per cent. in 
the rate of interest. This reasoning is plausible, but unsound. It is well-known 
that there is a substantial difference between the rate of interest charged by 
the Supreme Government on loans to the local Governments and that charged 
on loans advanced by the latter to agriculturists, This difference or margin in 
favour of the local Governments will now be increased by the present en- 
hancement of the rate of interest, but the Supreme Government propose that 
this margin should be utilised by the local Governments as an insurance against 
loss due to the non-recovery of advances from individual agriculturists, and also 
as a provision for making remissions or free grants, or for maintaining a staff 
for well-boring and other operations for land improvement. We can under- 
stand the expenditure of money, so raised by an increase in the rate of interest, 
in the maintenance of a staff for well-boring, &c. But we cannot see how 
that money could be equitably regarded as an insurance against losses suffered 
owing to the default of individual agriculturists. In this case those who are 
able to conscientiously discharge their own obligations and make full and 
timely repayment of the ¢agazt loans will have evidently to pay an extra 1} 
per cent. asa penalty—for what offence we do not understand.” 


14, “Nothing but sentiments of humanity and kindness could have 
prompted the Government of India to publish such a 
ses of tat to ned Cee circular at a time when nearly the whole 
Governments regarding fa- Of Rajputana-and parts of the United Provinces are 
‘mine immigrants from Within the clutches of a severe famine,.,... In times 
Badize States into British of famine, almost all the “ — States open relief 
wes an works on a large or small scale according to their 
; PR as eg ee 0°)» 2008 _ resources, and some, whose treasuries are empty,borrow 
oe loans from Government or other sources, and provide 
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a ee  +wyork and means’ of subsistence for the famine-stricken people. But it often 
Bessel hay ; people like better to migrate to more favoured areas, or to 


i 
: 


ue : of trade and industry. To check such omigration is not in 
the hands of the Native States. Nomadic shepherds from famine-afflicted 
Native States find it more attractive to migrate to places in British India 
where a large river may give food and shelter to their flocks, and there is none 
; -to stop them. In these circumstances, it would be difficult for Native States 
Bee to discourage the emigration of their subjects. Moreover, it often happens that 
ee -people from afflicted British districts migrate to prosperous Native States and 
@re maintained: on their relief works, The Native States have never in such 
a circumstances made a distinction between British subjects and their own......... 
ea -We must thank the Government of India for this beneficent and wise resolu- 
. tion issued in pursuance of the recommendation of the Famine Commission.” 


15. The Bombay Samdchdr adversely criticises His Excellency the Gov- 
.__ ernor’s refusal to entertain the:proposal ofjthe Vengurla 
; PR preset on Venguvh Municipality about the establishment of a High School 
and Savantvadi. in the town. It says:—His Excellency’s peremptory 
_ Bombay Samdchér (65), refusal of the Municipality’s prayer is inconsistent 
on ee with the declared intention of the Government of 
India to give greater encouragement to secondary education than it has received 
in the past, and inopportune as coming in the wake of the liberal grant -for 
educational improvements made by the Government of India to the lccal 
Government, Lord Lamington not only refused the Municipality’s request, 
but added that there was no rcom even fora thought on the subject. We do 
not, however, think that the need fora High School at the place is too 
insignificant to deserve consideration. The criterion for such need is not 
so much the geographical situation or the population of the town but 
the. extent to which the existing facilities for education are availed of 
by parents in the locality, This criterion is more than satisfied when 
it is considered that 1,100 children attend the existing schools in Vengurla. 
‘We cannot conceal our disappointment at the narrow view taken by His 
Excellency of the educational needs of the district. We must also take 
exception to a remark made by His Excellency on another educational 
matter while distributing prizes to the students of the Savantvddi High School. 
His Lordship expressed unqualified gratification at the income derived from the 
high fees levied from the students, which, he said, was an index of the burning 
desire of the people to provide education for their children. His Excellency’s 
remarks on the subject are calculated rightly or wrongly to confirm the popular 
‘belief that it was the fixed policy of Lord Curzon to narrow the scope of 
education by increasing its cost. The levy of high fees operates as a bar in 
the case of many a poor, but deserving student, and is an insufficient, if not a 
misleading, test of the desire of the public to go in for education. 


16. ‘At Friday’s meeting of the Bombay Congress Reception Committee, 
held to adopt the last Congress accounts and to 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta dispose of the balance in hand, an attempt was made 


3 ad ae, om toSir to arouse the Bombay Congressmen to a due sense of 
Jém-e-Jamshed (28), 25th their pecuniary obligations to one of the noblest 
Dec., Eng. cols. of their English friends. Sir William Wedderburn 


has spent over a lakh of rupees out of his private 

ocket for furthering the Congress propaganda in England. The Congress 
knows this—the Congress chooses to forget this—the Congress applauds the- 
idea of repaying the debt with empty thanks—and, when some one has the 
courage to rise at a meeting of Congress magnates and to suggest that it is not 
becoming or decent to ignore this obligation, he is solemnly told: ‘Oh, we 
needn’t think of it. It wasa mere debt of honour. Wedderburn has never 
asked for it. Wedderburn never expected that we should ever pay it. Then 
‘why distress ourselves over it?’ Weshould not trust ourselves to describe our 
feelings on this occasion, All that weshall venture to say in regard to it is that 
we are simply surprised—nay, ashamed—at the reply given by Sir Pherozeshah 
: Mehta to Mr. Shapurji Sorabji Mistry at last Friday’s meeting. Even at the 
‘tisk of offending the great man, we may say that, of all our national leaders, 
o ‘Sir Pherozeshah was-the last from whom we expected this. Is it to be 
Ge - Jooké@ upon. as a compliment to our‘countrymen that Sir William Wedderburn 


or" 


Ay 


never-thought that thc: money he was pouring out for the Congress—the lakh 
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and more given for the so-called Parliament of three hundred millions—would 
ever be repaid, would even be so much as thought of by those in whose 
interest it was spent? What a commentary upon the integrity and genuine« 
ness of public life in this country ! ” | 


17. “The Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s address embodied many admirably 
loyal and patriotc sentiments. Jt was superb as a 
The Honourable Mr, Go- histrionic effort. But taken as a whole, did it, 
“4 he Meabids Coli vee dress after all, come to more than mere declamation ?...... 1. 
Jém-e-Jamshed (28), 29th The address, indeed, breathes too perceptibly of 
Dec., Eng. cols. an attempt to play tothe gallery. The very one- 
sided criticism of Lord Curzon, the comparison of 
the ex-Viceroy with Aurunzebe, the attack on the partition scheme, the justi- 
fication of the boycott—what does all this indicate but that the speaker was 
overburdened with the consciousness of being in the presence of his masters, the 
extreme wing of the radical politicians of Bengal, who, having divorced them- 
selves from political sanity, have set about putting a ban on moderation and coms 
mon-sense, and glory in cursing and abusing everybody who does not subscribe 
to doctrines that mean political suicide and spell ruin to India’s best cherished 
MO PORsssecse cus To the regret and ‘disappointment of all who looked upon him 
as a sober critic of the Government, a sagacious politician, an enlightened leader 
of men, a wise and judicious counsellor of his countrymen, be has thrown 
himself into the arms of the windbags, extremists and irreconcilables.......... 
He has allowed himself to be terrorized by the rowdies and the hooligans of 
Bengal, and descended to clap-trap unworthy of so able, so gifted, and withal 
so trusted a leader of the people....... ..« We had certainly the right to expect 
that one who stood forth before the world asthe spokesman of three hundred 
millions of his countrymen and sat in judgment on the administration of a Pro- 
consul, whom he himself acknowledged to be overburdened with the con- 
sciousness of duty, would remember that he was there not to take a narrow 
and one-sided view, but to survey the whole and judge impartially—not to 
cive expression once again to the discontent of the educated class that has been 
clamouring for place and power, but to voice the feelings of the masses who 
have certainly benefited by the several measures of the late regime..,....... 
Mr. Gokhale knew that Lord Curzon’s name was anathema maranatha to his 
hearers, and he preferred to indulge in an unmitigated condemnation of all that 
His Lordship did during his long and eventful regime rather than face abuse 
and vituperation for a just and impartial estimate of the good and evil 
that he wrought. Mr. Gokhale praised the courage and high-mindedness 
displayed by Lord Ripon in withstanding the abuse of his own community, 
Is it possible that he forgot that not once but often Lord Curzon fared 
worse at the hands of his countrymen for protecting the natives? And 
would Mr, Gokhale have dared to tell a more sober audience, one of those, 
for instance, that he addressed in England, that the praise for what good the 
Government do by way of ameliorating the lot of the people and promoting 
efficiency in administration does not belong to Government, but only to those 
who have been clamouring for it on the hustings? We have been disappointed 
at the eddress, not because it is the inaugural address of a President of 
the Congress—heaven knows some of his predecessors have talked more 
rubbish and sobriety has never been the distinguishing characteristic of that 
body—but because a man in the position of Mr, Gokhale, whom the 
whole country has hitherto so implicitly trusted and respected, has allowed him- 
self to be dragged so perilously near the precipice which has been the political 
grave of many reputations,”’ ) 


*18, “Shall long-winded jeremiads on moderation of speech always con- 
stitute an indispensable preamble to the review of 
the critic as he analyses, year after year, the pre- 
sidential address of the Congress? Shall our leading 
men be taken to be so deficient in their sense of public responsibility as to 
yearly merit homilies in the art of moderate speech—and rebuffs when its 
limits have been transgressed ?....... What would otherwise have formed a most 
vigorous, eloquent and effective inaugural address was vitiated by’ harsh 
invectives and unmeasured language. The prefatory remarks of Mr. Gokhale, 


Rist Goftdr (84), dist 
Dec., Eng. cols, 


© Bes. 


int which he attempted to pass in a cursory review the late Viceroy’s event- 
ful regime, was not characteristic of the temperate tone which usually marks 
his public utterances. The bitter contumely and strong vituperation in which | 
Mr. Gokhale suffered himself to be drifted has not only detracted from the 
usefulness of his speech, but has done the cause of the Congress incalculable 
harm. This part of his speech was entirely superfluous and not needed for the 
occasion.......... Mr. Gokhale’s criticisms of Lord Curzon were more often 
than not pointedly personal, and though he did not grudge occasional good words 
for Lord Curzon, he employed the skilful tact of damning bis adversary with 
faint praise. While Mr, Gokhale eulogised Curzon for ‘his wonderful 
intellectual gifts, his brilliant powers of expression, his phenomenal energy, 
his boundless enthusiasm for work, he denounced him as a_ totally 
unsympathetic and ungenerous ruler, whose sole aim was the aggrandisement 
of his own sect at the total disregard of the prosperity and happiness of the 
millions over whom he was entrusted to rule for seven long years. This is 
= the sum and substance of the attack of Mr. Gokhale on Lord Curzon...,..,... 
a No more serious indictment can be passed over any ruler than the charge of 
& dereliction of duty, not emanating from a want of adequate capacities, or 
; through inferior abilities, but from a wilful and deliberate disregard for the 
welfare of his subjects, We do not believe the country’s cause has advanced 
a whit by this most ill-advised and undiplomatic treatment of the subject. 
If it is by constitutional methods that we must seek the goal, no 
coercive measures or embittered language can be looked upon to expedite our 
approach to the goal........... In dealing with the swadesht movement Mr, 
Gokhale failed to emphasize the necessity of separating it from the boycott 
movement. Swadeshi, as the term implies, is the encouraging of native indus- 
tries, without reference to the boycotting of foreign goods,......... The one can 
last as long as we as Indians occupy this land, the other must vanish like a 
bubble of soap-water by a mere pin-prick. Mr. Gokhale’s support of the boycott, 
in the blunt and outspoken manner in which he subscribed to the movement 
as a corrective to bring round the Government to yield to the popular clamour, 
ought not to have emanated from one in his most responsible position as Pre- 
sident of the National Congress.”’ 


19. ‘The inaugural address of the President of the National Congress this 
Indian Svectator (6). 30ih Yea" Wasmore practical than academically solid...... It 
Tea, pectator (9), X01h has been suspected that in Mr. Gokhale’s temperament 
: the old order has changed, yielding place to new. The 
explanation perhaps is that he has just returned from England, and the foam 
of the ocean has not been completely brushed off the mantle worn by him in 
Radical meetings in a different clime, ‘There is more froth visible in the 
earlier part of his speech than one would have expected from a disciple of 
Mr. Ranade.,......... In the swadeshi waters the President of the Congress 
steered clear of the most dangerous rocks. Ordinarily the boycott of English 
goods, as a political measure, would be a risky procedure, but in exceptional 
cases, as a last remedy, who could blame any one for submitting to the inevit- 
able and fighting with the only weapon available ?.......... Mr. Gokhale 
counselled his friends to focus their energy on a few demands, ripe for success- 
ful urging, and there is no doubt that the general opinion of the educated 
classes converges in the same direction, There is nothing in the demands 
formulated by Mr. Gokhale, which, if granted with proper safeguards and 
modifications, if necessary, will weaken the foundation of British rule in India.” 


20. ‘“ The presidential address, looked at from whatever point of view, em- 

Tote Prabdsh (48). 28th bodies in itself almost all that can be said on the 
min iy cole, (49), 28th present political condition of the people, and Mr, Go- 
bh khale’s emphatic and well-reasoned condemnation of the 
recent Viceroyalty compares very favourably with the best indictment ever 
directed against it....... The address draws the line between the extremes of 
enthusiasm and cautiousness, and where necessary strikes with a merciless defi- 
niteness and freedom which is distinctively Mr. Gokhale’sown, We believe with 

- him that the country is on the verge of @ period of political progress, as he aptly 
\put it, ‘from darkness to light, from bondage to freedom, ’ and what we want at 
this stage 18 not a restrained but a clear and comprehensive enunciation of 


» 
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the people’s aspirations, which while attacking the present objectionable 
litical methods need in no way be inimical to the rule which all India believes 

: & to be capableof improvement. Such an enunciation, straight and unmistakable 
in its character, ought to give the lie to all the fears and suspicions of the most 
nervous Anglo-Indian, and unlike what a contemporary has hinted, it 
cannot possibly be taken as an effort at creating political discontent. 
keseuidas It is amusing to observe the Times of India, the ‘ unsought volun- 
teer’ who fought under the Curzonian banner, writhing under the home- 
thrusts of Mr. Gokhale, whom it condemns as_- having ‘fallen into the wild 
ways of the perfervid orators and writers of the Deccan.’ We might well  - | 
pass over the advice which our contemporary offers to Mr. Gokhale, but when { 
he says that such utterances—he calls them ‘embittered and splenetic | 
vituperations *—will harm the cause they advocate, one would think we had | 
enough of such grandmama wisdom. Surely Mr, Gokhale knows his English 
audiences well enough to know what they would relish or resent,.., .....-.. , 
ff in looking back on the last seven years of distrustful and repressive policy 
Mr, Gokhale finds in it a strong resemblance to the policy of the ‘ruthless | 
Aurangzeb’ and institutes an obvious parallel, we fail to find anything in it 
‘vitiated’ by an anger quite inconsistent with the calm judgment that 
characteristic of Mr. Gokhale. The parallel is there for anybody who will care | 
to look at it.......... And what Mr. Gokhale described was but a_ replica ‘= 
of what the best talent of the nation fruitlessly tried to condemn, if possible 7 
to prevent.......... We pass on from this to the second important. point in | ) 
the speech, and here perhaps Mr. Gokhale has done the national cause the | 
greatest service. He hails the swadeshi movement as the most efficient ins- 
trument wherewith to spread the gospel of devotion to the country to every 
corner of the land, ‘ till the service of motherland becomes with usas overmas- 
tering a passion as it is in Japan. ’ 


*21, “One of the greatest drawbacks of alien domination in this country is 
that whilst Governors and Viceroys can make theme 
selves sufficiently heard both in India as well as 
England, the voice of leading Indians becomes 
drowned amidst gubernatorial and viceregal utterances. ‘The same remark 
applies to the voice of the Indian press as compared with the louder noise 
produced by organs of the Government, the official classes and the non-official 
European community,......... But the above drawbacks have been minimised 
to a certain extent by the establishment of the National Congress where most 
of the foremost Indians congregate and deliberate in the name and on behalf of 
the country. The President of the Congress becomes for the time being the 
responsible spokesman of his countrymen, and his position gives to his 
pronouncement an authority and importance which it would otherwise lack in 
many instances. Amidst reverberating torrents of Curzonian rhetoric and 
the ever-swelling and irresistible flood of eulogy showered upon him 
by his apologists and sycophants, it is no wonder that the narrow 
and weak stream of Indian criticism got completely submerged, to Lord 
Curzon’s great delight and the exultation of his supporters. But for. 
tunately for the country the National Congress enables its President every-year 
to command a larger audience both in India and England than is otherwise 
possible. The Honourable Mr, Gokhale has had this great privilege this year, 
and it must be admitted that he used his rare opportunity in a fearless, out- 
spoken and yet dignified manner....... © Lord Curzon’s admiring apologists 
have hitherto tried their best to surround everything connected with their idol 
with a kind of dazzling brilliance. ‘The Honourable Mr. Gokhale has success- 
fully shown that the glittering exterior in the case of the late Viceroy was 
more showy than substantial and courageously exposed the hollowness of the 
extravagant claims arrogantly advocated by Lord Curzon on his own behalf and 
so eagerly endorsed by titled or interested publicists, Indian or Anglo-Indian.,...... 
Mr. Gokhale did not make any ambitious attempt to cover the whole ground 
of recent Indian politics, but contented himself with a disquisition on five 
or six subjects,......... For purity of style, lucidity in exposition, fearlessness 
in criticism, ability and grasp shown the enunciation of his political and 
economic creed and the discrimination and eloquence with which the main 
con 1906-6 


Gujarati (24), 3dlst Dec, 
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is ‘were’ dealt ‘with, the address will take a high rank amongst similar 
rmaneces........... His scathing exposure of the principles and policy of 
-Gurzorn’s administration, his denunciation of the methods adopted in 
ing out the partition of Bengal, and his definition and acceptance of 
poadeshim as the normal economic creed of the Indian people were the three 
eéntral points in his speech, and both on personal and public grounds we offer 
our congratulation toMr. Gokhale for the great ability and unflinching courage 
with w he handled these and other topics in his notable presidential 
address,...... Next to Lord Curzon’s policy, he enlarged at length upon the other 
two all absorbing questions of the hour—the partition of Bengal and the swas 
deshé movement...... His treatment of the subject of swadeshism and boycott 
is likely to commend itself, on the whole, to many people......... He is very 
careful to point out that ‘a weapon like ‘this must be reserved only for 
extreme occasions, and that there are obvious risks involved in its failure.’ ‘It 
is- bound. to rouse angry passions on the other side, said the President of the 
Congress, ‘and no true well-wisher of his country will be responsible for 
provoking such passions except under an over-powering sense of necessity.” 


22. “That wasaclever and by no means an inapt comparison which 
0 ra en ae Mr. Gokhale attempted in his address to the Congress 
Gani, scinisanione at Benares between Lord Curzon and the great- 
between Aurangzebe and grandson of Akbar. Nothing could be happier than 
Lord Carzon. the bringing together of the gvod points in the 
oa Spectator (6), 30th Gharacter of the two rulers of men. But whilst 
a Aurangzebe was intolerant to a degree ofall alien 
creeds, Lord Curzon’s toleration of faiths other than his own was one of the 
outstanding features of his much-debated regime. This toleration was no mere 
sentiment, but an active guiding principle with our ez-Viceroy. His reverence 
for India’s past glories, especially on their religious and artistic side, aimounted 
to a passion. The omission to take note of this distinctive feature of his 
character as a man and a ruler was a serious one, the more soin presence of 
the thread-bare charge of ‘aspersions on our national literature’ of which we 
have heard so much since the unfortunate Convocation speech. We wish some 
one else had been guilty of this omission than the usually sweet-tempered and 
mild-mannered Maratha in whom we are happy to discern the rising hope: of 
his party. But Mr. Gokhale was perhaps trying to tame the Bengal tiger ; 
he was acting evidently in the character of a political critic rather than that of 
an, historian.” 


*23. ‘* We doubt if the history of Benares, ancient or modern, can show 
. anything approaching the multi-sided activity ex- 
_Deprecation of the multipli- hibited within its confines and its neighbourhood 
ony of Conferences during during the present Christmas season. For months 
e Congress week. s : ; 
Gujarati (24), 31st Dec. Past elaborate preparations had been going on in 
Eng. cols. connection with the twentieth session of the Con- 
7 gress, the Industrial Conference, the Industrial and 
Agricultural Exhibition, the Indian National Social Conference and other 
Religious and Social Conferences. Owing to the circumstances under which 
the Congress has to he convened in the last week of December, all other 
functions, industrial, social, religious and educational, are also held in the 
same week, from the point of view of efficiency and well-considered discussion 
of the various topics that are crowded into the space of asingle week or fort- 
night, such over-gorging of the public mind with a ‘good deal of indigestible 
mental pabulum might be deprecated by some people,......... Owing to the 
vastness of the country, the diversity of racial and national interests, the 
paucity of resources and public workers, the present state of things is perhaps 
inevitable. But there is no reason why the Muhammadan Educational Confer- 
ence, for instance, should not be held on some other equally convenient 
oceasion,..,... We are not sure if the Industrial Conference itself cannot be 
so organized that it might be held during the October vacation. The question 
is not how to get a large assembly, but how to make its proceedings more 
fitable by holding it at a time when the public mind is not engrossed by 
| aot, topics of absorbing interest.......... The present system involves a 
geod ‘deal. of waste of time and money and public energy.” 


24, “It isa mistake to suppose that the expression of opinion that is 
required and expected from the Congress at Benares 
Should the swadesht moves on the swadeshi movement is from the purely economie 
ment be oe m tae &.. point of view, though we do not see how, supposing 
ee? SO”S™”~*~”~S~S”~C*éH sé serre the case, such an expression becomes 
Mahrdtta (10), 24th Dec. superfluous as a Bombay contemporary contends. 
The economic situation, the famine, the decadence of 
industries—these .are, we May say, quite familiar topics of discussion on the 
Congress platform, and we do not see how any one could say that swadeshism 
is not connected with these. What should be the exact wording of a Congress 
resolution relating to this topic of swadeshism is, we repeat, a mere matter of 
detail. But there can be no two opinions as to the principle that questions like 
swadeshism, which have engaged the attention of the whole country for such 
a length of time and in such a striking manner, must be pronounced upon at 
the Congress, if the Congress itself wants to retain its own character as an 
exponent of public opinion in the country. The fault of superfluity is a very 
trifling matter ; all the more so when we consider that the conduct of the 
Congress becomes open to serious misconstruction and adverse opinion by its 
omission of all mention of szoadeshism in its resolutions. Even as it is, does 
not the Congress touch, year by year, matters which can be called superfluous with 
greater truth and force than the subject of seoadeshism ? And being anxious, as 
we are, that no mishap should befall the Congress, we earnestly appeal to the 
leading Congressmen that merely out of deference to the insistence of a few indi- 
viduals, however high placed in the ranks of Congress leadership, they 
should not vote for the stifling of the nation’s voice in the assembly in which, if 
anywhere, that voice should find the loudest and freest expression. The 
question of boycott in its relation to the Congress presents greater difficulties 
of treatment than that of swadeshism. A boycott is not, of course, a purely 
economic movement. It is a kind of mixed demonstration, partly economic 
and partly political. And the natural limitations upon its success on the 
economic side render its value more capable of appreciation as a weapon in the 
armoury of political agitation than as a measure of economic reform......,... 
Now although such a distinction can be drawn between the two, it would be a 
gross mistake to suppose that the distinction is necessarily remembered and 
observed when swadeshism receives such a spontaneous and wild fillip as it has 
done in the. present case by the out-burst of primarily political feelings....... 
The most important thing to be remembered is the logical connection between 
the swadeshism of to-day and the public feeling due to the Bengal partition,...... 
If the swadeshi agitation has received its fillip from political motives and 
the boycott is practically mixed up with it, will or will not the Congress 
take cognisance of the situation as it is? Will or will not the national 
assembly put its mark of approval upon the action that the whole Bengal 
nation has by way of resentment taken in its political distress? Will or 
will not this body of national representatives express its sympathy with 
everything that the nation, asa whole, did by way of agitation against the 
diabolical measure of partition? We must remember that while the swadeshi 
agitation in Bengal, speaking in general terms,-did not arise as the result of a 
strictly economic discussion, the Congress also is not an examining body in the 
subject of economics. Kvery sane Congressman understands that well enough 
and only expects that his brother Congressman will understand it as well. It 
would be absurd to suppose that even those who are in favour of the mos} 
burning topic of the day being taken up by the Congress require that the 
Congress should declare that the boycott is economically. the soundest, or that it 
is the only or the most efficacious measure of economic reform, or that the Con- 
gress declares an open economic war with England from January 1906. They ask 


for no such thing. Like reasonable men they only expect that tho Congress will - 


express its sympathy with every measure of agitation, including the movement for 
the exclusive use of swadeshi articles as far as possible, which the Bengali nation 
resorted to in the hour of its political humiliation...... .... Nor is it meant to 
convey thereby that the boycott of English goods is the only possible measure of 


resentment or agitation remaining open to any province in India in any 
emergency, for these measures may vary with the circumstances of each case’: 
and the temper of the people of each province. But leaving the choice of the : 
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particular measure to the people concerned, the Congress must be ready at all 
times to side with them and give them its moral support in everything they do, 

so far, of course, as what they do is constitutional in its character. The Congress 
must move with the times, or its inertia will be the cause of its ruin. The 
formulation of national grievances has already been done by it to completion, 
and if if is to remain a living body in future it must keep itself abreast with 
the timesand move on. There is already a keen feeling prevalent everywhere 
that the Congress is being unwisely prevented from undertaking anything 
in the nature of organised executive work in furtherance of its purpose of 
political education and political agitation. But if the Congress is to be pre- 
vented, further, even from doing its work of expressing its opinion on such 
movements as those in Bengal, then it would be quite justifiably regarded as 
Sunctus officio.” 


25. “There seems to be some difference of opinion as to how far the 
ae forthcoming session of the National Congress should 
(5) Sih Des. eformer identify itself with public opinion in Bengal about the 
partition of that province and swadeshism. The ques- 
tion seems to be a simple one, and we do not see why there is so much contro- 
versy about it. The Congress to be national must represent the views held, if 
not by the whole nation, at least by the majority of educated citizens, and not 
merely those held by a few. So far as we can judge, the majority of thought- 
ful persons agree that the manner in which the final scheme of partition was 
carried through without reference to public opinion and in spite of the honest 
doubts expressed by Mr. Brodrick himself, left much to be desired, and there is 
undoubtedly a widespread feeling that the Congress should express its dissatis- 
faction with the procedure adopted by Government with a view to preventing 
a repetition of it in the future.......... As regards the other movement, the 
essential part of it, namely, the greater encouragement of indigenous industries, 
has received a strong impetus, and we donot think that the Congress would 
be guilty of an act of supererogation if it expressly laid down that it is the 
duty of every politician to pay special heed to industrial development. When 
the poverty of the country is spoken of, it cannot be irrelevant to speak of the 
one sure means of relieving that poverty and the duty of each individual 
member of the Congress of doing his best to further if. The Congress so far 
has done very little to impress on its members a consciousness of their indivi- 
dual and personal responsibility in practical matters beyond the reiteration of 
commonplaces such as union is strength, jealousy is to be avoided, and truth 
will triumph. But as regards ‘ boycott’ and picketing and the employment 
of students in carrying out these intolerable practices, the National Congress 
should say or do nothing which may be construed into approval or sanction. 
Bengal leaders themselves have realised that these have been unfortunate 
developments and, we are sure, they do not propose to ask the Congress to recom- 
mend them for adoption over the whole country. ‘The whole question should 
be settled in a spirit of ‘ give and take.’” 


26. ‘What our Broach correspondent has said in regard to the Congress. 

See, aE eT ag delegates throws a lurid light on the sentiments and 
- a = mae ease enthusiasm that prevail among the people of the city 
movement. in regard to the Congress and its work. Our corres- 
Jém-e-Jamshed (28), 28th pondent says that whereas hitherto every year there 
Dec., Eng. cols.; Deshi Mitra wag at least some show made by the Congresswallas 
(69), 20th pee. at Broach of an interest in the movement, this time 
not even a formal meeting has been held for the nomination of delegates, 
Last year the delegates that were elected came down to Bombay, not to attend 
the Congress but to see the Exhibition, and they returned without even so 
much as putting in their appearance at the pandal! The reasen assigned for 
this is the fee of twenty rupees charged to each delegate! ‘This year there 
was no aspirant to the honour in the whole of Broach, and so there was not 
even the usual.farce of holding a meeting toelect delegates to represent the 
town and the district. Nodoubt this will be looked upon as a very trivial 
incident in itself, and Congressmen will make an effort to discount it as 
ch as they can. But a straw shows which way the wind blows, and the Con-_ 
gress can have no right to quarrel with those who put their own inference 
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on this apathy and indifference.......... Say after this that enthusiasm for the 
Congress is nowhere waning, that there is genuine, sincere patriotism among 
those who pose as its supporters! ‘T'wenty rupees a year, or less than an anna 

rday! What a sacrifice for even wealthy men to make for their country} 

hat a burden for patriots and spokesmen of the people to bear! What 
wonder if it was held to be so intolerable and crushing!’ [The Deshi Mitra 
makes a similar complaint in regard to the Congress delegates elected at Surat, 
It condemns the farce of annually electing a batch of Congress delegates, the 
majority of whom never attend the Congress, while the rest take very little 
interest in its work. ] 


27. The people of India need not have recourse to extreme measures like 
those adopted by the Socialists or the Nihilists in Russia 
The boycott movement for the attainment of political rights, nor to strikes 
and the approaching political in order to paralyse the administrative machinery, 
regeneration of India. Th : ° ‘ 
Kal (124), 29th Dec. e present boycott movement is suf€cient for our 
political regeneration. Only two months’ agitation 
has struck terror into the hearts of the Lancashire mill-owners, who are now 
trying to obtain reliable reports about the strength of the sewadeshi movement. 
This movement has excited sympathy for the Indians in the hearts of some 
libera]-minded Americans who recently held a large meeting to congratulate the 
Indians upon their courage and perseverance in pushing forward the movement, 
Our people must take care not to give up the movement, nor be daunted by the 
repressive measures employed by the authorities against them. 


28. Referring to the Pioneer’s attack on the swadeshi movement, the 
Gujarati writes :—Although the swadesht movement 

“as ee is primarily based on the patriotic sentiments of the 

of go Pe tad an 8 people, there is no doubt that a powerful impetus has 
in strangling indigenous been given to it by the dislike towards the existing 
industries. Government which has been produced in the popular 
Gujarati (24), 24th Dec. ind owing to the selfish commercial policy pursued 

| by the authorities for more than a century. That 

policy has consistently aimed at promoting the interests of British merchants 
and manufacturers at the expense of indigenous arts and industries. This 
cardinal defect of British rule had been hitherto shut out from the public gaze 
owing to the glamour of peace and settled administration which the people have 
secured at the hands of their British masters. But the Bengal boycott has 
served to rivet the attention of the Indians to the above drawback, and as a result 
their long-pent-up feelings have found sudden and powerful vent in the swadeshs 
movement, ‘This, we believe, is the true explanation of the genesis of the swadesht 
spirit which has got firm hold of the minds of the Indians. We will not stop here 
to discuss the truth or otherwise of the charge of sedition levelled by the 
Pioneer against the swadeshti movement. Such a discussion could only be 
of academic interest, because whether the movement is seditious or not, 
its existence will henceforth have to be reckoned with by Government. The 
authorities, despite their much-vaunted military strength, will be powerless to 
put down the movement, inasmuch as it has in it all the strength derived 
from the universal and whole-hearted support of the people. If Government 
were to set the law in motion against those who support the movement, an 
endless. number of prosecutions would need to be instituted, and as a result the 
ordinary work of the administration would come to a standstill. In fact the 
sacrifice involved in an attempt tosuppress the movement would be too great 
when compared with the possible gain to be derived by Government from such 
suppression. Leaving aside the question whether the swadeskht movement is 
seditious or not, there is no doubt that it contains an element of intense 
dislike against the Government. As the Pioneer accuses the swadeshis of treason 
against Government, we cannot help asking whether Government cannot be 
justly accused of treason against the country in view of its having deliberately 
strangled indigenous arts and industries. Did not the Government know that 
the Indian artisan, with his primitive methods of work, was bound to go to the 
wall when pitted in handicapp-competition against the British manufacturer ? 
Was it not aware that its purblind policy in extending railways at a break-neck 
pace would result in carrying away the produce of Indian fields to foreign 
countries, while the children of the soil suffered the pangs of poverty and 
con 1906—7 
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starvation ? Verily the Indian Government has betrayed the great trust reposed 

init by the British Parliament in regard to the administration of India. Is it not | 
time that the Parliament called the Government to account for its iniquitous 

deeds? If Parliament were to institute a searching inquiry into Indian affairs, 

it. w6uld ‘find that so far from the swadesht movement being a seditious one, the 

auttorities:in India are themselves guilty of treason against the country. Itis 

time that Parliament took steps to curb the treasonable proclivities of the Indian 

Government. We have firm faith in the sense of righteousness and love of freedom 

of the British nation, and we are sure they would no longer tolerate a system 

which benefits England at the expense of this helpless country. 


29. A correspondent of the Native Opinion exhorts the people of India 

to zealously push forward the swadeshi as well as 

Duty of Indians towards the boycott movement by constitutional means without 

the eee and boycott being deterred by the persecution of Government or 

Waite Opinion (45), 27th the threats of officials. He then proceeds to observe :— 

Dec. It is impossible to secure independence without en- 

during hardships. It behoves everyone to put up with 

petty manifestations of official insolence and to subordinate his personal interest 

to the common aim of achieving national independence, This is the sacred duty 
of every human being. 


*30, “Ithas often been a matter of regret to us that a country in which 

Mb SS TAL the principle of abstinence from the use of intoxicants 

‘dential address at the 028 not only been incorporated in religious and moral 
presidential address at the : : “ey. tat 

All-India Temperance Con. Codes, but even the highest ideal in this respect has 


' ference, _ been actually practized by important sections of the 
Gujarati (24), Sist Dec, population, should now find itself compelled to deplore 
Eng. cols. publicly the growing habit of drinking.......... 


Temperance Associations, Councils and Leagues have, therefore, been started 
in India to check the growth of the pernicious habit of drinking. The All. 
India Temperance Conference has the same aims and objects, and its organizers 
have now begun to take advantage of the facilities afforded by the annual 
sessions of the Congress for the purpose of bringing pubiic opinion to a focus 
with the co-operations of various workers in the cause, This is only the second 
Conference of its kind. Thesubject, however, has hitherto not escaped the attent 
tion of the National Congress or the Social Conference in one form orother. But 
the platform of the All-India Temperance Conference affords a neutral ground 
for all races and even for officials and non-officials. This point was well brought 
out by Sir Bhalchandra in his presidential address. His speech bears marks 
of his characteristic industry, sweet reasonableness and moderation and will 
be found instructive by all who take interest in the Temperance question, 
ssrseseee Lhe workers in the temperance cause have already done some 
work of a very useful and practical character. Three Conferences have hither- 
to been organized in Bombay. and one important result of their representations 
to the Bombay Government is that the authorities have now prohibited the sale 
of liquor to children under 14 and directed the closing of liquor-shops at fairs. 
Government have also consented to introduce temperance lessons in the 
Vernacular Readers, Sir Bhalchandra, in the course of his address, proceeded 
to point out that whilst the principles laid down by the Secretary of State and 
: the Government of India were all that could be desired, it is the subordinate 
"i | officials who are still attached to the policy of deriving revenue out 
4 of drink. He did not confine himself to mere assertions on this point, but sup- 

ported bis contention by drawing freely on the Honourable Sir Frederick 

.Lely’s well-known memorandum on the subject. . The growth of Abkari 

revenue during the last 20 years is. simply astonishing, if not alarming. From 

1880-81 to 1901 the gross excise revenue has risen from 3°14 to 5°91 crores 

of rupees!! ‘The explanation that is usually offered of this continual increase 

is better administration of the Abkari Department. That has been repeated 

in the past ad nauseam and is likely to serve asa stock excuse for many 

; a to come, The entire Indian public will agree with Sir Frederick 
_‘bely when he says that ‘the Abkari Department is not in accord with the 
“spirié: of the Supreme Government and not in line with the best moral sense 

of tie country.’ This represents the actual situation, and as we have ourselves 
often pointed out in these columns, there is no doubt: that the Government 
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are doing a great moral wrong to the country in not fostering and strengthen- 
ing the best moral and religious instincts of the Indian population and b 
adopting a system which will be productive of great moral and social harm in 
the long run. Sir Bhalchandra is of opinion that the root of the whole evil 
lies in the farming system. It is well known how liquor contractors become 
& power and some of them even a terror to the country and how they are 
protected and encouraged by the Government, .They are potent factors in 
forcing up the consumption of liquor. The President of the Temperance 
Conference boldly and rightly declared that though the money-lender is 
ordinarily run down as the cause of the people’s misery , the liquor-seller 
contributes more to their ruin, and whilst the former is denounced and 
even harassed, the latter is encouraged and patted on the back as the official 
favourite, How the Bombay Government remitted six lakhs to an Abkari 
contractor in one instance is quite notorious. ‘T'he present system of locating 
shops has been often severely criticised, and if the authorities were disposed 
to act up to their public professions, we see no reason why liquor shops should 


be allowed to be opened anywhere in crowded localities in spite of protests 
of the people.’ 


31. The Bombay Samdchdr expresses gratification at the liberality of 
| Lord Lamington’s Government in granting suspen- 
Py Rags | Peele ae sions and remissions of land revenue to the extent 
missions of land revenne in Of 12 and 2 lakhs of rupees respectively to the 
Surat District. agriculturists of Surat District in view of the distress 
Bombay Samachér (65), prevailing there. It is sure that the timely and gene- 
47th Dec. ; Sdnj Vartamdn yoyg aid offered by Government will put heart into the 
(90), 25th Dec.; Bombay d ' 
Saméehér (65), 29th Dec. espondent rayats. The paper fervently appeals to 
Government to extend similar lenient treatment to 
other affected districts in Gujarat and especially inthe Deccan. It further 
observes :— While acknowledging the generosity of Government we cannot help 
strongly condemning the manner in which remissions and suspensions are granted 
to individual agriculturists in Surat District. From information supplied to 
us by our Surat correspondent we learn that the Collector of Surat gives the rayats 
the benefit of the Government’s bounty on the odious principle of individual 
inquiry, The Government of India have strongly condemned this mischievous 
system and have directed that relief should be granted by areas instead of 
to particular individuals, but the local Government perversely cling to their 
exploded policy. Lord Northcote had promised that a scheme of automatic sus- 
pensions and remissions would be brought into operation in times of distress, 
but this long Jooked-for change is nowhere. A system which necessitates 
discrimination between those who are and those who are not entitled to relief 
leaves the door wide open to corruption and injustice, and besides the delay 
which occurs under it before relief reaches the rayats constitutes a fatal 
objection to its adoption in times of famine. In view of the sufferings of the 
people it is imperative on Lord Lamington’s Government to lay down some 
principles for the guilance of Revenue officers with a view to ensure prompt 
and efficient administration of relief to really destitute and deserving rayats. 
[The Udwada correspondent of the Sdnj Vartamdn writes to say that the hard- 
pressed agriculturists of the taluka have been greatly relieved by the timely 
suspensions and remissions of land revenue sanctioned by Government. The 
Broach correspondent of the Bombay Samachar writes :-—The agricultural outlook 
in Broach District is just as cheerless as in the neighbouring district of Surat, 
If, therefore, liberal suspensions and remissions of revenue are granted in the 
latter district, the agriculturists of the former are also entitled to the same 
indulgent treatment. ‘'he cotton crop in Broach District is estimated to 
yield only eight annas in the rupee, while the kharif crop of jowar has 
totally failed. ‘The local authorities should personally investigate the situation 
as was done in Surat and afford relief where necessary. | 


32, The Bombay Government have just published in book form the 
Pe ea reports of the Commissioners of Divisions on the land 
tion Report of the Eombay T2venue administration and the Government Resolu- 
Presidency and the working tion thereon. It appears from this publication that 
of the amended Land Revenue while Government have declared several lands in 


Code. : Dharwar District to be forfeited under the amended 
| — Suchak = (185) Tand Revenue Code, no one came forward to purchase 


them on the new restricted tenure. A similar state of 


evails in Belgaum, while in Kénara a large portion of arable land is 
ow on account of the rigour of the Forest Regulations, The report 


how harshly the new code operates upon the poor rayats. 


* Referring to the Honourable Mr. G. K. Parekh’s letter to the Times 
Sees RA _ Of India on the alleged recourse to harsh and oppres- 
P, wer ve P9987 mI a sive measures by the authorities at Broach in the 
oy oie S harsh mea. COllection of land revenue, the Jdm-e-Jamshed 
“sures for the recovery of land writes :—The Honourable Mr. Parekh has once again 
“Tevenue in Broach District. brought to light complaints regarding the collection 
Sen gh rae ON (90), of land revenue by the officials in Broach District. 
tik, Dec. ~The instances of oppression enumerated by Mr. 
| Parekh are sufficiently startling, and it is incumbent 
upon Government to fully investigate them and put a stop to the scanda- 
lous state of things prevailing in the district. The complaints made by Mr. 
Parekh this time are all the more serious, inasmuch as they are directed 
not against the revenue underlings, but against the Collector himself. It 
appears that in certain villages the Circle Inspectors had prepared estimates 
of the crops which were approved by their immediate superiors. But the 
Collector of Broach without any personal inquiry either raised the estimates 
himself or ordered new ones to be prepared. It is further said that the 
Collector has issued orders for the recovery of arrears of revenue for past years 
and of the remaining instalments of fakav: from those agriculturists who have 
been granted suspensions or remissions for the current year. The Collector has 
also issued strict injunctions to these agriculturists not to sell their crops until 
they have paid up the amount they owe to Government. If there is any 
truth in all these allegations, the situation must be really heart-rending. [It is 
incongruous to compel the agriculturists to pay their debts to Government at a 
time when Government themselves realise the necessity of granting them 
suspensions and remissions. How is it that such complaints are always rife in 
‘Broach of all other districts? Is it that the officers there do not treat the 
rayats as gently and sympathetically as their confréres elsewhere. [The Sdnj 
Vartamdn makes similar comments}. 7 
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34, “ We fear the Bidla is not known on thisside at all, being a vernacular 
paper conducted in Marathi and commanding only a 
_Comments on the prosecu- Jocal circulation, but we confess it has a fair prospect 
ry of the editor of the of being now widely known on account of the prose- 
ala for sedition. ‘ , ; : 
~ Karéchi Obronicle (8), CUtion which has been launched against its editor, 
24th Dec. : Mr. Bhopatkar. The charge against him is one of 
sedition under Section 124A, and as such it is rather 
serious, But every lawyer must admit the looseness with which the section 
has been amended and the wide powers which the law on the subject has vested. 
in the executive for pouncing on any one who falls into its meshes.........._ Let 
us, therefore, hope that the accused will be found to be guiltless. It is, however, 
to be regretted that during such peaceful times as we have now in the Bombay 
Presidency, the whole of India should be convulsed with a trial whose effect 
can be better imagined than described. We wonder how Lord Lamington has 
‘consented to sanction such an ugly prosecution at the fag end of his rule. 
The trial of Mr, Tilak was a fatal mistake of Lord Sandhurst’s regime 
and bas now come to be recognised as such. A few sensational cases like 
‘the above, and Government may only accomplish what they now wish to prevent. 
Mr. Tilak, of course; has not abated bis: ardour in the performance of his 
duty towards his country, which remembers his services and will ever do so with 
gratitude.” 
| $65 “Without trying to enter into the merits of the case we might say 
a ie we ae ee ae ee that. we have no sympathy with vain and irresponsible 
| eae mn ee Pe ng (35), fulminations, which often do more harm than good to 
ft s the people and drive many persons of moderate views 
to the other camp. But we are convinced that the Government was manifestly 
ill-advised in undertaking the prosecution of the paper, and it is sad to find that 
_@ few slips in the past have not been sufficient to import wisdom and freedom 
‘from panic into the counsels of the Government. ‘The philosophic calm. with 
the people are now looking at the prosecution should go to convince the 
. Governme: it is not every breath of wind that causes a stir among the trees. 
the. net zesult of the, prosecution has so far been to drag a writing into 
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prominence, which it would have been best to treat with contemptuous 
indifference. ‘The Government should now feel itself strong enough to disregard 
such writings and not to give way to panic for which there is absolutely no 
cause.” 


36. Government have made a blunder in instituting a prosecution against 
the editor of the Bhdla. Such prosecutions are 
wholly unsuited to the present circumstances of the 
country. ‘he Bengal partition, which was carried 
through by Government in utter disregard of public opinion, has aroused deep 
and widespread resentment among the educated classes against the authorities, 
Repressive measures have been of no avail in checking the popular indignation 
against Government. The sentiment of unity among the people is gathering 
strength slowly but surely. The invidious distinctions made by Govern- 
ment between Europeans and natives have created discontent among the 
people, which has been intensified by the frequent visitations of famine 
and by the rigour in the collection of the land revenue. ‘The people have 
become ready to follow the lead of any one who will extricate them out of 
their present miserable condition, We cannot be persuaded to believe that 
such intense and widespread discontent can be wiped out by prosecuting a 
paper like the Bhdla. Such prosecutions only raise the victim thereof in 
public estimation and encourage others to follow in his footsteps. The 
incriminating article in the Bhdla contains only an imaginary description of a 
durbar in hell, and but for the prosecution would not have attracted public notice. 
The prosecution in question calculated to raise a suspicion that it is one of the 
many devices resorted to by Government for putting down the swadeshi move- 
ment. |The Pratod also disapproves of the prosecution instituted against the 
Bhala, and complains of the alleged harsh treatment of the accused while he was in 
Police custody. With reference to the incriminating article, it says :—We fail to 
detect any sedition in the imaginary account of a durbar in hell given by the 
Bhala. ‘The concluding portion of the article may be regarded by some people 
as applicable to the British Government. But why should Government of 
their motion wear the cap and take the writer before a Court of law? 
By doing ‘so they only expose to the public gaze the shady side of their 
administration. Nobody knew anything abont ‘the durbar in hell’ until Gov- 
ernment took action against the editor of the Bhdla. But now, whatever the 
fate of Mr. Bhopatkar, the picture of the durbar will remain permanently 
inscribed in the memories of the people. Let the authorities, therefore, rectify 
their mistake before it is too late. | 


Kalpataru (125), 24th Dec. ; 
Pratod (149), 22nd Dec. 


37. After the incarceration of the editors of several Deccan papers in 1897, 
we had thought that native journalists would no 
longer abuse the boon of a free press which has been 
magnanimously granted io India by the British 
Government. We are, therefore, sorry to learn of the prosecution of the editor 
of the Bhdla for sedition. A journalist can legitimately criticise the measures 
of Government for the public good, but in his own interests he would be well 
advised in not descending to abuse. When we are helpless, effeminate, incap- 
able of opposing the Government by the sword, and hemmed in on all sides by a 
bewildering network of laws, it would be more prudent on our part if we 
criticised Government in guarded and cautious language. Weshould, of course, 
fearlessly and firmly champion the public cause, but seditious writings only 
tend to defeat this object. 


38, The Kal suggests that the expenses for the defence of the editor of 
ee pee a the Bhdla should be defrayed from the unspent 
Pain, hh ss shea diate of balance of the Vilak Defence Fund. The suggestion 
defending the editor of the YTequires careful and judicious consideration at the 
Bheéia from the Tilak hands of Dr. Deshmukh and his colleagues on the 
Defence Fund. : Defence Fund Commitiee. We do not want to sit in 
Sudha'rakh (49), 20th Dec. i ydgment on the writings of the Bhdla, but we should 
like to point out that the object of the fund is not to increase the number of 
journalists who wantonly indulge in the luxury of reckless and unlicensed. 


writings. It would certainly be a waste of public money to defend a writer, 
cox 1906—8 


Navsari Patrika (82a), 
24th Dec. 


10, by. indulging in puerile and foolish: lucubrations, brings himself into the 
- the clutches of the law. The fund should be reserved for the defence of those. 
‘whore writings are moderate in tone and prompted by a bond fide desire to 
promote the public good, but who unfortunately happen to incur the displea- 
sure of Government and are consequently brought into trouble. It is for the 
Committee to decide whether the writings of the Bhdla are such as to justify 
the defence of their author at the public expense. 


89. ‘‘ Last week we said something about the results of the Post Office 
| notification to the public not to efface stamps nor 
| Complaint against the Post eVen to draw a line across them, Here is a fresh 
Office. instance in point. A gentleman known to us receiv~ 
Indian Spectator (6), 30th ed his copy of the Indian Spectator thirty-six hours 
Dec. ; Dnydn Prakdsh (41), later than it should have been delivered, and minua 
0 chee the postage stamp, though the gum-mark was there. 
| As the addressee was not at home, his servant took 
in the paper (already read), paying double the postage! It may perhaps be 
asked why we did not complain in time. The reason is obvious—we have had 
no satisfaction for complaints made, during the last two years, as to miscarriage 
delay or theft. Scores of copies of Hast and West have, during ‘this period, 
been stolen or lost, Every time the Manager lodged a complaint, out came 
the Post Office with a string of printed questions. ‘The questions were answered, 
and there the matter ended so far as this office was concerned. Duplicate 
copies had to be sent to subscribers in many cases. Now, we do not wish to be 
unjust to so hard-worked a department as the Post Office. A subscriber here 
and there may be unreasonable or worse. But some at least of the missing 
copies should have been traced. On the contrary, however, we have noticed 
copies posted to subscribers, since deceased, going out for months and disappear- 
ing at the other end till the Manager or the Post Office clerk happened to 
learn that the addressee was dead. We could refer to instances of worse irre- 
gularity, but life is short, and correspondence with the Post Office is likely to 
become tedious beyond endurance. We pay ons anna for the carriage of each 
copy of Hast and West, but must not safeguard our interests by making the 
postage stamp useless for a possible thief. And, therefore, we must lose the 
stamp and the copy of our magazine. What is the remedy? Prolix and 
almost always unprofitable correspondence. For busy men such redress is 
worse than the evil complained of.” [The Dnydn Prakdsh also complains of 
inconvenience and loss caused to the public owing to the prohibition of the pen- 
marking of postage stamps. | 


- 


*40, ‘* Correspondents in the English and vernacular press have helped to 

bring into prominence a public scandal of a very 

_ Hardships of the Hajis disgraceful character. The graphic description which 

in past Oér (24) Slet Dec, the Advocate of India has furnished of the hardships 

Baw. cols ; ” of Hajis awaiting to be admitted to the quarantine 

camp before their departure for Mecca gives a vivid 

idea of their harrowing sufferings. In compliance with the demands of the 
Venice Convention, the Government of India has instituted precautionary 
measures against Hajis embarking for Mecca. ‘This object could very well be 

served by medical inspection and by disinfection of passengers and their 
luggage........... In this connection it would be useful to point out that during 

the last three years, while forty thousand Hajis submitted themselves to the 
uarantine, not one isolated case of plague took place either at the camp or 

uring the voyage. Of course, this fact cannot be adduced as a plea for the 

abolition of the present restrictions. But when regard is had to such side- 

be issues in conjunction with the more telling arguments against quarantine 
ies prohibitions, the Haji’s cry must needs be heard. The length of the voyage 
ee to Jeddah is itself of sufficient duration to bring to light any doubtful case 
a that may occur overboard. Moreover, on the arrival of the vessels at 
ae Kamaran, the pilgrim has to submit to another quarantine for five days, which 
makes his subjection toa similar precaution here entirely redundant.......... If, 
however, Government are of opinion that the present restrictions are imperative 
Yo ensure to Mecca immunity from plague, the comfort and convenience of the 
', pilgrims deserve paramount consideration. It would bea scandal if while 
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adopting humanitarian measures to prevent an outbreak of the epidemic beyond 
the shores of the country, the Government should permit a state of affairs that is 
likely to expose its own subjects to the worst perils of the disease, Every season 
Bombay attracts from twelve to fourteen thousand Hajis on an average, the 
influx being divided over a period of about two to three months. As the 
Hajis are detained during their stay in the city at the Pir Pao camp, which is 
hardly able to accommodate more than eighteen hundred at a time, a vast 
number of these poor people move about the town, bivouacking in the open 
under most distressful circumstances. The charity of private individuals provides 
accommodation to a number of these people, but the rest of the pilgrims have to 
shift for themselves as best they can. The impecunious condition of these un- 
fortunate victims already constitutes a menace to the public health of the city. 
This danger is fearfully aggravated in the absence of a provision of the most 
rudimentary comforts to the poor Hajis,’’ 


41. ‘We look to the authorities to makeit clear that the 1840 rupee, bearing 
' : cia inscription of the old East India Company and 
bli oat Bombay City and tae image of Queen Victoria, is still a coin of the 
public of Bombay OUity an : ; : 
elsewhcre} owing to tho Yealm and not withdrawn from circulation. Pro- 
prevailing prejudice against bably owing to the impression that the Government 
the “> pie ety 28) og, 228 tabooed this coin and the corresponding four-anna 
oC a t,o % (28), 26th Hieces, people who have been in the habit of hoarding 
rupees seem to have thrown a large quantity of their 
stock into circulation—anyhow one meets with such coins more often nowadays 
than before—and considerable hardship is being experienced when they are 
declined as current coin by certain sections of the people. Even in a city like 
Bombay the tram conductor—by no means the least intelligent of the population 
—sometimes refuses the rupees and quarter-rupees bearing the old image of the 
Queen, As to those who charge ths poor ignorant people even as much as an 
anna per rupee for changing the coins bearing the impress of the late Queen 
under the pretext that they have gone out of circulation, the authorities need 
no appeal from us to set them right.” 


42. ‘ Last week about eight College students were returning froma walk 
_. along the fateful and historic road on which stand the 
irene vigil 2 0 Officers’ Mess and the Protestant Church, They 
lege students in Hyderabad. were absorbed in conversation and had, at a certain 
Sind Journal (18), 20th point, managed to take up the whole width of the 
Dec. road, when, as ill luck would have it, two European 
gentlemen happened to come up from the opposite direction. These chivalrous 
knights immediately held their arms outstretched in a single line across the 
road and called them to halt. The students misunderstanding the object of this 
invitation, which, we believe, was to hold them in a fraternal embrace, took to 
their heels and succeeded in giving the slip to the two lions, but they did not all 
escape unhurt. The sahébs, on finding their affectionate advances repulsed, 
waved a stick, which struck one or two of the fugitives rather badly. Our 
uppermost feeling over the incident is one of thankfulness to the sahibs for 
teaching our young hopefuls a good lesson. In the first place, the latter 
acted wrongly in occupying the whole road—a thing, which, in our opinion, 
constitutes an offence of the deepest dye, even when involuntarily or thought- 
lessly done. In the second place, the students behaved like cowards and were 
justly treated as such. Indeed, for this reason we ‘hear everybody exclaim, 
‘Yes, they deserved it.” We only regret that the valiant assailants did not 
eall back the students to kiss the rod, which had been applied to their 
backs. We are sure our hopefuls would have complied, if only assured 
that the worst was over.......... We may just as well remind Europeans of this 
class that there is’some danger of students emulating their example, It would 
be a very awkward thing, if they, too, took it into their head, once in a way, to 
take the law into their hands. As they say, even a worm will sometimes turn 
and defend itself.”’ 


43. ‘Yet another is added to the assaults committed on Indians b 

Europeans here. On the self-same Cantonment road, 
which was the scene of former assaults, a graduate 
has been whipped by two white men, As in the last 


Prabhdt (54), 19th Dee,, 
King. cols. 
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hts kind, these so-called gentlemen cannot be identified and cannot, ) 


nbd be prosecuted, even if the victim makes up his mind to engage | 
a. such an unequal fight. Nor can we, after what we have seen of such 
diemeanants, expect the present culprits to come forward and reveal their 
entity. So, in all likelihood they would go scot-free. But can the powers 


at be contemplate such a state of things with equanimity? Isit not one : ? 


fraught with disastrous consequences? Not only is it calculated to strain the 
rélations between Europeans and Indians, which alone should be sufficient to 
# make Government give the matter its serious thought and arouse it into action, 
Be fut if the Indians see that they are beaten and left no means of redross, they 
a may, like the proverbial worm, turn on their assailants and take the law into , 
their hands. Imagine what that means. We hope Mr, Younghusband will 
understand the situation, and tactfully and firmly deal with it.’’ Lal. 


aty 
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44; “In our last week’s vernacular columns we published a letter 

from a correspondent protesting strongly against the 

h al P Lf 5 be 

Ps a dies Gebieditinte migration of the Subordinate Judges of Rohri to Ghotki, 

Judges of Rohri to Ghotkiin and we have not the slightest hesitation in joining 

January. our voice with that of our correspondent. We have » 
| 


Rug ped (99), 16th Dec, creat respect for the time-honoured custom of the Court 
q ee disposing of the work of Ghotki taluka and its neigh- 
q bourhood there before the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief 
Act came into force; but after its introduction mofussil litigation has been consi- 
derably reduced. The largest amount of work at present comes from Kohri town : 
and its suburbs and is of a non-agricultural kind, relating to easements, partitions, | 
bank-deposits, &c, The Judges can, therefore, without any difficulty dispose of | 
the work at the head-quarters. ‘This migration exposes the litigants in a town 

like Ghotki to the inclemencies of the weather, for we must remember 
that it is in January that the migration is effected,.......... The cold is so great 
that the Judges sit trembling within their cosy tents, and yet the litigants must 
sit in the open in the absence of any better accommodation. As statistics will | 
not, we are sure, justify the migration of any of the two Judges working at 
Rohri, it is inconceivable why both should go......: Besides, we learn from the Kg 
members of the Rohri Court that the work of the town of Rohri and the taluka 
is to be ordinarily disposed of by the Joint Sub-Judge and of the other talukas ) 
by the Sub-Judge himself, Ii this be true, there is the greater reason for the 
Joint Sub-Judge to remain behind, as his migration to Ghokti would entail a 
great deal of inconvenience and expense on the parties and witnesses travelling 
from distant parts of the Rohri Taluka to Ghotki village.............. This is a ‘ 
matter which is worthy of the Judicial Commissioner’s consideration, and the ) 
cry of the people, we hope, will be heard before the touring month comes.” 


ee me 


45. ‘*A correspondent from Behlani in Kandiaro Taluka draws attention 

to the sense of insecurity that prevails in the town 

Crime in Kandiaro Taluka Owing to a series of thefts having occurred there 

yg (54), 19th Deo. Within a short time. ‘There is no knowing when such 

Eng. cols. complaints would cease. We have literally cried 

ourselves hoarse over the matter, but with little 

effect. We put it to the Sind authorities whether it reflects credit upon them 

to let thieves carry on their profession without lifting a finger to check their 
nefarious doings.”’ 


46. A correspondent writes to the Phenix :—* Will anybody inform me 

| why only European soldiers are employed in the 

oe eet the ares Police force in Kardchi? Whenever a_ person 
he ie solitere ry tho 48Pplies for a Constable’s post, he is usually told 

Otte fine dk Wavkohi. that his name has been registered for a vacancy, but’ 
Phenix (14), 23rd Dec. when vacancies occur, European soldiers are brought 
in to fill them up........ Now, are the soldiers better 

ce than the Europeans, who are not soldiers, and the Eurasians, or is this done 
a | simpl in order to provide for them on the expiry of their term of service to the 
i detriment of those who are-born and brought up in the country? What does 
_ the soldier know about the habits and ways of the natives? Do they know the 
- language x Seape spoken by all classes of natives, z.e., the Hindustani? I 
fear not. What are their educational qualifications? Itis the talk everywhere 
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» that we have not a competent staff of European Constables in our midst, and 

that they are always conspicuous by their absence on the spot they are supposed 
‘ to be, z.e., at the Police Station, I would commend this matter of the employ- 
| ment of soldiers to the detriment of others, to Mr. Thatcher, who should 
reorganise his staff of Constables for Kardchi and also increase the number of 
) Constables for the efficient working of the local Police.” : 


Legislation. 


47. Mr. D, K. Karandikar makes the following comments on the 
Mamlatdars’ Courts Act Amendment Bill:—-“ I approve 
Comments on the Mamlat- of the limitations imposed upon the jurisdiction of 


= Courts Act Amendment Wamlatdars’ Courts under Section 5, because I am 


) Native Opinion (45), 27th against the entire jurisdiction, and would abolish if alto- 
| Dec., Eng. cols. gsether. Section 17 directs that suits should abate on 
bw the death of either party. I fail to see why represent- 


atives should not be brought on the record, as provided for by Section 361 of the 
) Civil Procedure Code in regard to ordinary civil suits. Mamlatdars are 
to be empowered to deal with standing crops......... Such an intricate question, 
| however, should, 1 think, be left to the Civil Courts. Section 20, sub-clause 4, 
» makes disobedience to a Mamlatdar’s injunction punishable under Section 188 

of the Penal Code. ........ 1 think this will be a hardship. The procedure 
3 prescribed in Section 330 of the Civil Procedure Code should be followed. The 

High Court has the power of revision. But Section 22 gives revisional powers 
| also to Collectors. The District Judges should have these instead,if a nearer 
remedy be at all deemed desirable. Collectors being peripatetic, parties will 
find it expensive and troublesome to appear before them.’’ : 


Education. 


48, Everywhere we see people engrossed in the thought of how to earn 

hig epee ng ae livelihood. The height of their ambition is to 

eteeaitee’ a ae Indians become Government servants, that is to say, slaves. 

: to emancipate their country No one thinks of improving the condition of the 

t from slavery ? country. The education imparted to our boys at 

ma Arydvarta (105), 23rd gchool is faulty. History as taught in our schools 

: Dee is devoid of the sentiment of patriotism. It teaches 

boys to look. upon Shivajias a traitor and free-booter. How can our regeneration 

be brought about by an education which teaches us to regard the Mahratta 

hero who emancipated his country from salvery asa plunderer? It is, there- 

fore, the duty of Indian parents to take care that their children are taught, 

a in the first place, to love their country and religion. Our Government are afraid 

of teaching lessons in these subjects because they fear that such education will 

kindle patriotism in the hearts of Indian youths, who will eventually free them- 

selves from their present state of slavery and establish their own rule. Our 

people have, therefore, a duty to discharge in the matter of giving proper educa- 
tion to their boys. They must give up their selfishness, for selfish people are 

never destined to be free. ‘They are nothing more than mere beasts of burden, 

and it is futile to expect that they will discharge the debt they owe to their 

mother-land. 


49. ‘There is no gainsaying the fact that the Sub-committee’s report 
regarding the Medical degree was of a most revolu- 
The Bombay University tionary character, and would have proved a source 
ro and the M.B., BS. of endless mischief if adopted without alterations. 
"Rast Goftér ° (34), 24th While acknowledging the necessity of retaining a 
Dec., Eng. cols. lower qualification than the M.B., B.S, degree, the 
report neither made provision to coach up students 
for an infefior degree nor recognised it to be a part of the duties of the 
University to hold examinations in the L. M. & 8, degree, The amendment 
of Dr. Viegas was, therefore, meant to supply this omission. Dr. Viegas 
moved that the latter degree should be retained with the Matricul- 
ation Examination as the entrance test........... Im support of his amend-: 
ment Dr, Viegas urged facts and figures to bring home to the Senate 
nite 1000210 3 EO ae IS: GR PR ie ge OnE. 
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ion. Statistics reveal 

rs bears a very insigni- 
 ficant. ion to reguirements of the country. e 
Bombay Presidency contains 2,171 medical practitioners to administer to the 
wantsof a pop 24 crores of people, whilst the city, with its 


his 


ry 


ulation of more than 
pulation of about 9 lakhs, has not more than 298 practitioners all told, 
ese figures dispose of the general impression that the medical profession is 
overcrowded, and that there is a need for imposing artificial checks to restrict the 
number of medical graduates. It is, of course, true that the majority of the 
people have yet implicit confidence in the nostrums of native hakims and 
uacks, But if it is desired that this belief in charlatanry should give place 
to that in scientific treatment of diseases, the object cannot be attained but 
by a more extensive turn-out of qualified students from the Medical College. 
That part of the Committee’s report-which was, however, expected 
to meet with more severe criticism from the members than any other was the 
one which dealt with the question of the admission test for the study of 
medicine. Fortunately, an amendment to the Commitfee’s proposal was 
placed in the expert hands of Sir Bhalchandra, who not only pressed his point 
with remarkable lucidity and cogency, but made out such a strong case as to 
carry conviction to the minds of a majority of the Senate........... Isit not a 
fact, we enquire, that students who are unable to go through the medical 
examinations of the local University for a number of years, and despair of ever 
succeeding here, go to European Universities and invariably return, within a 
remarkably short period, as full-fledged L. R. C. P.’s or even M. D.’s? If this 
be an acknowledged fact, is it not an incontrovertible argument against the 
plea urged about the inadequacy of the prescribed curriculum ?..,....... It is, 
therefore, satisfactory to note that Dr, Nariman’s proposal to adopt the report as 
presented by the Committee was not allowed to go unchallenged, and the Senate 
saw its way to accept Sir Bhalchandra’s very sensible amendment........... With 
the raised standard of Matriculation, lately enforced in our local University, that 
examination would have been a sufficient test even for admission to the M. B. 
examination, But we have no desire to find fault with Sir Bhalchandra for 
suggesting the Previous Examination as the admission test, as we are afraid 
no proposal for a lesser test would have found favour with the Senate,” 


50. We have adverted ina previous issue to the details of the fracas 


‘ The Honourable Mr. Giles 
and the treatment of certain 
students of the Dharwar 
Mission School. 

Karnétak Patra (659), 
25th Dec. 


between the pupils and the Head Master of the 
Dhérwadr Mission School. When Mr. Giles was here, 
Mr. Bhagwat, pleader, saw him on behalf of the 
students and laid all the facts of the case before 
him. Mr. Giles flatly refused to interfere, and in 
a threatening tone told him that the natives—parti- 


cularly, the student class—were growing’ more impertinent than ever—and 
that Government were fully able to put a stop to their rowdyism, It is no 
wonder that the students should be an eye-sore to a saheb, who is always on 


the alert to detect sedition in every nook and corner. 


§1. 


Alleged inquirics made by 
the officials in Sind regarding 
the ‘students and teachers 
who take part in swadesht 
meetings. 

Sindhi (55), 16th Dec., 
Eng. cols. 


indigenous articles in other parts of India....... 


“We regret to learn that some officials in Hyderabad are making 


enquiries about the names of the boys and teachers 
who took part in the last swadeshi meeting held there. 
We think that officials in Sind must by this time 
have been satisfied that in Sind the growth of a desire 
to buy Indian goods is not due to any political 
motive, but is spontaneous with better sources of 
supply secured on account of the sudden demand for 
The consumption of stwadeshi 


articles is in itself no offence either legal or moral. Why, on the contrary 
officials from the ex-Viceroy downwards in clear and ' distinct language 
encourage it; and then for these very officials to exercise vigilance or surveil- 
lance over the movements of boys and their masters is very odd and unbecoming. 


«asses Not one of the stoadeshé meetings 
excess of language or political bias, and 


of every loca 


held in Sind has been characterized by 
et if the officials make a mountain 


1 movement, We can only grieve, Wez-lately learnt that enquiries 


were also set on foot in some high quarters on this side of Sind as to the names 


ww 
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of the persons who subscribed to the late Mr. Tahilram Khemchand’s memorial 


fund. 


What connection a memorial of a deceased gentleman has with 
the political bias of the people is to us inexplicable. 


Again, after the last 


swadeshi meeting was held in Sukkur, we learnt that enquiries were made 
here and elsewhere as to the names of the persons concerned in the meeting. 
Let us hope that after Mr. Rieu’s declaration that he and the Government 
are in sympathy with the swadesht movement so far as it aims at reviving 
native industries, all doubts as to the nature of the movement in Upper Sind 


will disappear.” 


52, 


Exclusion of third class 
railway passengers from the 
benefit of “Xmas excursion 
tickets issued to first and 
second class passengers. 

Evening Jame (23), 23rd 
Dec., Eng. cols. 


no right to special facilities forgoing out on a holiday, 


Kailways. 


‘We cannot refrain from expressing our disappointment at the 


manner in which the Railway administrations have 
ignored the claims of poor third class passengers to 
special Christmas concessions this year. Could it have 
been imagined that third class passengers do not care 
to have a holiday during the Christmas season, or 
was it that the Companies held that mere ‘ niggers,’ 
who are mostly the patrons of the third class, have 
We suppose it is 


remembered that Christmas means the birthday of Christ who preached universal 
love and brotherhood, and that those who control these lines claim to be 
the followers of the faith he preached.’’ 


53. ‘ We wish to 

Lord Lamington’s reply to 
the address of the Ratnagiri 
Municipality and the ques- 
tion of the hability of Govern- 
ment property to Municipal 
taxation. 

Indian Spectator (6), 30th 
Dec. 


Municipalities. 


call the attention of the Honourable Members of the 


Bombay Legislative Council to the reply given by 
His Excellency the Governor to the address of the 
Municipality of Ratnagiri, in which it is stated that 
it has been an accepted principle in recent years that 
Government buildings should not be taxed by Munici- 


palities. The principle recognised by the Government 
of India is, we believe, to be found in Act XI of 1881 
and the rules made thereunder. That Act recognises 


the liability of Government property to taxation, and specially empowers the 
Governor-General in Couneil, if need be, to prohibit the levy of such taxation. 
When the prohibition is in force, the Government is required to pay to the 
Municipal Committee, in lieu of such tax, such sums, if any, as an officer from 
time to time appointed in this behalf by the local Government may, having 
regard to all the circumstances of the case, from time to time determine to be 
fair and reasonable. Atthe time of passing this Act the Viceroy explained how 
in England the prerogative of the Crown to exemption from rates is maintained, 
but a sum is settled in each case to be paid to the Municipality in place of the 
Crown rates, and His Excellency expressed the hope that the ‘local Govern- 
ments in dealing with the question would deal with it in a considerate spirit, 
and that, under the particular circumstances of each case, the Government of 
India would be made to.contribute, in regard to their own property, whatever 
would be fair and reasonable towards Municipal rates.’........ Whatever the 
practice in different parts of India may be, the principles recognised by the 
Government of India are there, and, unless we are misinformed, Government 
buildings are taxed by Municipalities in certain other provinces. We do not 
see why the Municipalities in this Presidency, which have been so hard hit by 
the plague, should not enjoy the privilege.......... The Municipalities have to 
levy taxes to meet their expenditure. Their. responsibilities are not curtailed 
merely because certain buildings happen to be the property of Government, and 
not of private owners. The prerogative of the Crown which exempts State 
property from local rates in England has happily not been imported into [ndia. 
Anyhow, as the responsibilities of the Municipalities are steadily 
increasing, and the finances of the Government are rapidly improving, it is time 
that a.more generous policy were adopted towards the Municipalities...,....., 


*eee te gee 
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Slaw on the subject in this Presidency is contained in Section 59 of the District 
inicipalities Act of 1901, which provides that: ‘ No tax, other than a special 
6anitary oess or a water-rate, shall, without the express consent of Government, 
be leviable in respect of any building, or of any vehicle, animal or or other 
property, belonging to His Majesty and used solely for public purposes, and not 
or intended to be used for purposes of profit, &c.’ We have drawn attention 


%' the Government of India Act of 1881, because we think that the local law, 


‘which has deprived the mofussil Municipalities of this Presidency of a legitimate 
source of income, is conceived in a different spirit from the policy enunciated by 
the Government of India in that year. The one Act assumes taxation to be the 
normal practice, and prohibition by Government to be exceptional ; the Bombay 
Act makes prohibition normal, and the consent of Government exceptional. 
Indeed, Lord Lamington declared in so many words at Karwar that, ‘ except 
under very exceptional circumstances, I do not think Government would be 
inclined to depart from that principle.’ This is a total inversion of the generous 
policy which Lord Ripon hoped would be followed by local Governments. 
When Section 59 of the Bombay Act was under discussion in the Legislative 
Council, Sir Charles Ollivant explained that all that the Government desired 
to do was to put the law on precisely the same footing as the law in England, 
and when Mr. Gokhale moved the rejection of the clause exempting Govern- 
ment property from taxation, the Advocate-General replied that he did not 
realise the consequences of his -proposal, for, ‘under the ordinary rules of 
construction,’ Government would be exempt from the operation of the Act, 
and no Municipality would be able to levy any tax in respect of any Govern- 
ment building, unless the liability was specially imposed by statute. The 
learned Advocate-General was evidently thinking of English rules of con- 
struction, according to which Crown property is not liable to be taxed, unless 
liability is imposed by statute. The rules of construction on which the Govern- 
ment of India Act XI of 1881 is based are quite different. The Indian Councils 
Act has empowered the Indian legislatures to legislate irrespectively of 
the Crown’s prerogatives, and hence, in this country, the Legislatures 
start with the assumption of the liability of the Crown and grant exemp- 
tion, if necessary, by special provisions. The reply given to Mr. Gokhale 
was based on a misconception, and Sir Charles Ollivant’s explanation 
does not harmonise with the Viceroy’s explanation of the policy of the Act of 
1881. Just as the Government in this country allows itself to be sued, 
though in England it is one of the Crown’s prerogatives not to be sued in the 
Courts of Law, even so the policy of the Government here has been to allow 
itself to be taxed by the Municipalities, though in England the rule is 
different. That policy might have originated in the peculiar position 
oceupied by the East India Company, which was not entitled to the Crown’s 
prerogatives. Yet it was a noble policy. The Act of 1881 was itself an 
encroachment upon it, but that encroachment was compensated in a certain 
measure by the provision that a reasonable sum might be paid to the Munici- 
palities in lieu of the taxes. The Bombay law totally subverts that policy. 
The Advocate-General spoke as if Government was anxious to protect the 
Municipalities from the consequence of certain rules of ‘ construction.’ What 
the Municipalities now realise is that a portion of their income has been made 
liable to destruction. It is not quite necessary to repeal the law. The 
Government may freely consent to its buildings being taxed. The Executive 
Government can do that under the Bombay law.” 


54. “‘ What a shame that the meetings of the Managing Committee of 
Oivic apathy at Hyderabad. from time to time for want of, a quorum. If the 
aig ae 4), 19th Deo nembers have not the time nor the will to attend such 
} meetings, why dc they get themselves elected at all? 
Hor wefaay be sure, membership is not thrust upon them. Such utter lack of a 
sense of responsibility reflects great discredit upon them, and renders them unfit 
to serve, not only on the Managing Committee, but on the Corporation as well ; 


and itis about time that they were made to see that they cannot be allowed 


to retain their seats without discharging their civie duties.” 
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Intelligence extracted from the Press 


57. 6 Lact week at a meeting of the Gam): .- -- 1 ues OY the Indian 
Account of a meeting p¢ OvalMiady uer visit to this city, some consideration 
oe Executive Gption to Her Was given to the question of the disposal of the balance 
Royal Highness the Princess in hand, aggregating about Rs. 6,000. Though the 
Cree P meeting was fully announced beforehand, it was very 
D Logg Ege 4 (34), “4th  snarsely attended, andas some very interesting proposals 
ee were put forward by some of the members for the 
disposal of the balance, it was thought expedient to adjourn the meeting to 
some future date. We regret that before the question has been finally settled, 
Lady Jebangir Readymoney who, as a joint Secretary, has been the life and 
soul of the movement from start to finish, in conjunction with her colleague 
Miss C. M. Cursetji, should have been so disheartened through the scant 
attention latterly shown by the majority of the Committee to its proceedings as 
to have announced her intention to sever her connection therewith as Secretary. 
This premature decision would have dealt a decided blow toa very good cause, 
and we are glad that on earnest persuasion from Lady Chandavarkar, Lad 
Jehangir has been prevailed upon to continue to act as Secretary till the matter 
is finally disposed of. This is not the first instance in which a complaint has 
arisen about the absence of zeal so conspicuous in all our public movements. 
seceseeee’ The Committee has a capital opportunity in the surplus that is at its 
disposal to do some permanent good to the city.......... Already a very 
laudable scheme has been set forth by Miss C. M. Cursetji for the devotion of 
the surplus towards a scheme which, if carried out, would, besides commending 
itself to the public, supply a long-felt need. At the last meeting of the 
Committee Miss Cursetji suggested that the balance of the fund may be utilized 
towards maintaining a gymnasium for ladies, The sum, it was urged, might 
be made over to the Government Educational Department with a request that it 
might be employed towards the erection of a gymnasium for ladies, Government 
helping it with a grant-in-aid, if needed for its upkeep, or in case of refusal of 
the offer, the amount may be handed over to the Directors of the Alexandra 
Girls’ School for the same purpose, . There was another good suggestion from 
Lady Harkisondas and Mrs. R, P, Taliarkhan that the surplus be allotted to the 
funds of the Goculdas Nursing Home...,...... Miss Cursetji’s proposal, however, 
deserves much better consideration, because, if carried through, it would act as 
an incentive to & general movement all over the country in the direction of 
infusing a zeal among the women of India for physical culture.’’ 


58. ‘ Never was the Congress week so full of varied activities, so signi- 


ficant in its different meetings and Conferences of 


Conference of the Nagari gn all-sided national uprising....... ag wks 
Pracharini Sabha at Benares. Pp sf ose e intr 


*Tindu Prakash (48), S0th tion of a common script and scientific terminology 
Dou.’ Boe. ook. as a preliminary step toa common language for all 

a India constitutes the ultimate aim and object of the 
.-\. Vagari Pracharini Sabha that held its first Conference at Benares yesterday- 
-., ‘yp. Romesha Chandra Dutt, who presided, showed clearly how easy the Nagari 
“4 uracters were, and stated that it had already been largely adopted by the 

. »* ‘kwar’s Government for the issue of official edicts. Then came the testimony 
«wir. B, G. Tilak, who, referring to ancient copper-plates and manuscripts, 
~ proved philologically how the Nagari Zipi could be best adopted by all the 
current Indian dialects, Surely, as Mr. ‘Tilak said, a common alphabet is a far 
greater necessity than standard time or standard weights. But the difference is 
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Mis law On the subject in this Presidency is contained in Section 59 of the District 

Unidipalities Act of 1901, which provides that: ‘ No tax, other than a special 
itary ess or a water-rate, shall, without the express consent of Government, 
of any building, or of any vehicle, animal or or other 


respect 


the Government of India in that year. The one Act assumes taxation to be the 
normal practice, and prohibition by Government to be exceptional; the Bombay 
Act makes prohibition normal, and the consent of Government exceptional. 
Indeed, Lord Lamington declared in so many words at Kérwir that, ‘ except 
under very exceptional circumstances, I do not think Government would be 
inclined to depart from that principle.’ This is a total inversion of the generous 
policy which Lord Ripon hoped would be followed by local Governments. 
When Section 59 of the Bombay Act was under discussion in the Legislative 
Council, Sir Charles Ollivant explained that all that the Government desired 
to do was to put the law-on precisely the same footing as the law in England, 
and when Mr. Gokhale moved the rejection of the clause exempting Govern- 
ment property from taxation, the Advocate-General replied that he did not 
realise the consequences of his -proposal, for, ‘under the ordinary rules of 
construction,’ Government would be exempt from the operation of the Act, 
and no Municipality would be able to levy any tax in respect of any Govern- 
ment building, unless the liability was specially imposed by statute. The 
learned’ Advocate-General was evidently thinking of English rules of con- 
struction, according to which Crown property is not liable to be taxed, unless 
liability is imposed by statute. The rules of construction on which the Govern- 
ment of India Act XI of 1881 is based are quite different. The Indian Councils 
Act has empowered the Indian legislatures to legislate irrespectively of 
the Crown’s prerogatives, and hence, in this country, the Legislatures 
start with the assumption of the liability of the Crown and grant exemp- 
tion, if necessary, by special provisions. The reply given to Mr. Gokhale 
was based on a misconception, and Sir Charles Oliivant’s explanation 
does not harmonise with the Viceroy’s explanation of the policy of the Act of 
1881. Just as the Government in this country allows itself to be sued, 
though in England it is one of the Crown’s prerogatives not to be sued in the 
Courts of Law, even so the policy of the Government here has been to allow 
itself to be taxed by the Municipalities, though in England the rule is 
different. That policy might have originated in the peculiar position 
oceupied by the East India Company, which was not entitled to the Crown’s 
prerogatives. Yet it was a noble policy. The Act of 1881 was itself an 
encroachment upon it, but that encroachment was compensated in a certain 
measure by the provision that a reasonable sum might be paid to the Munici- 
palities in lieu of the taxes. The Bombay law totally subverts that policy. 
The Advocate-General spoke as if Government was anxious to protect the 
Municipalities from the consequence of certain rules of ‘ construction.” What 
the Municipalities now realise is that a portion of their income has been made 
liable: to destruction. It is not quite necessary to repeal the- law. The 
Government may freely consent to its buildings being taxed. The Executive 
Government can do that under the Bombay law,” © | 


54. “ What a shame that the meetings of the Managing Committee of 

ae is. the Municipality here should have to be postponed 
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senge of responsibility reflects great discredit upon them, and renders them unfit 
to serve, not only on the Managing Committee, but on the Corporation as well ; 
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after be raised by any one. [The Samarth alleges that the meeting was not a 

‘... yepresentative one of the entire Brahmin community of Kolhapur, and that it 
y') was attended by no more than 25 Brahmins. It says that the resolution 

“ passed by the meeting does not reflect the opinion of the Kolhapur Brahmins. 
A correspondent of the Kal writes :—The property of the Guru Shankaracharya 

was freed from attachment by the Kolhapur Darbar in the name of the Shishya 
Swami. This was taken as an insult to the Guru Shankaracharya by his 


counsellors, who are responsible for fomenting the present dispute between the 
Guru and the Shishya Swami. | 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


57. ‘* Last week at a meeting of the Committee for the reception of Her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales by the Indian 
oe of a meeting of jadies during her visit to this city, some consideration 
e Executive Committee of : o ° : 
tho Ladies’ Reception to Her Was given to the question of the disposal of the balance 
Royal Highness the Princess in hand, aggregating about Ks. 6,000. Though the 
ome bik meeting was fully announced beforehand, it was very 
D 5 ye cia ssibvan sparsely attended, and as some Very interesting proposals 
pee were put forward by some of the members for the 
disposal of the balance, it was thought expedient to adjourn the meeting to 
some future date. We regret that before the question has been finally settled, 
Lady Jebangir Readymoney who, as a joint Secretary, has been the life and 
soul of the movement from start to finish, in conjunction with her colleague 
Miss C. M. Cursetji, should have been so disheartened through the scant 
attention latterly shown by the majority of the Committee to its proceedings as 
to have announced her intention to sever her connection therewith as Secretary. 
This premature decision would have dealt a decided blow toa very good cause, 
and we are glad that on earnest persuasion from Lady Chandavarkar, Lady 
Jehangir has been prevailed upon to continue to act as Secretary till the matter 
is finally disposed of. This is not the first instance in which a complaint has 
arisen about the absence of zeal so conspicuous in all our public movements. 
weceseeee The Committee has a capital opportunity in the surplus that is at its 
disposal to do some permanent good to the city........... Already a very 
laudable scheme has been set forth by Miss C. M. Cursetji for the devotion of 
the surplus towards a scheme which, if carried out, would, besides commending 
itself to the public, supply a long-felt need. At the last meeting of the 
Committee Miss Cursetji suggested that the balance of the fund may be utilized 
towards maintaining a gymnasium for ladies, The sum, it was urged, might 
be made over to the Government Educational Department with a request that it 
might be employed towards the erection of a gymnasium for ladies, Government 
helping it with a grant-in-aid, if needed for its upkeep, or in case of refusal of 
the offer, the amount may be handed over to the Directors of the Alexandra 
Girls’ School for the same purpose. ‘There was another good suggestion from 
Lady Harkisondas and Mrs. R, P, Taliarkhan that the surplus be allotted to the 
funds of the Goculdas Nursing Home...,......._ Miss Cursetji’s proposal, however, 
deserves much better consideration, because, if carried through, it would act as 
an incentive to a general movement all over the country in the direction of 
infusing a zeal among the women of India for physical culture.” 


58. Never was the Congress week so full of varied activities, so signi- 


ficant in its different meetings and Conferences of 


Conference of the Ndgari an all-sided national uprisi , 
Pracharini Sabha at Benares. ; PYISING. 000 -se.0e The introduc 
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ih’ ee India constitutes the ultimate aim and object of the 
«-\ Vagari Pracharini Sabha that held its first Conference at Benares yesterday- 
- ., ‘rs Romesha Chandra Dutt, who presided, showed clearly how easy the Négari 
24 aracters were, and stated that it had already been largely adopted by the 
y= *kwar’s Government for the issue of official edicts. Then came the testimony 
‘vy wir. B. G. Tilak, who, referring to ancient copper-plates and manuscripts, 
~ proved philologically how the Nagari Zipi could be best adopted by all the 

current Indian dialects, Surely, as Mr. 'lilak said, a common alphabet is a far 


greater necessity than standard time or standard weights. But the difference is 
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Native States. 
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Oe ans og ee eee : Pan Siem eee 
et “55. “Those who have experience of the Courts of Political Agents—be 


they Civilians or Military men—are painfully aware of 
Oo oro gare ag < ABs eotaaiines high-handed and illegal manner in which 
cls. .. -.. ..... the proceedings of these Courts are conducted. I¢ not 
P Bondha 5) baa unoften me atin — er pie ¥ opi * a, 
Hing. ools.; Kathidwér acts asthe friend, philosopher and guide of his politica 
Bee Ach, die Dee Aruno- Chief, and it is dalton to the frequenterof law 
me : Courts what sort of a man this officer generally is. Some 
Political Agents have neither the capacity nor the desire to understand arguments 
of law or even of fact, and the poor litigant, who has the misfortune to appear 
before them, suffors in gonsequence. In certain matters the decisions of the 
olitical Agent are final, and only in some appeals are allowed to the Government 
and the Secretary of State. There is absolutely nothing like a hearing of the appeals 
before either of these tribunals. Printed appeals are submitted, and printed re- 
joinders are called for from the other side. The Political Officers have, of course, 
the right of keeping back any appeals, if they be so minded. In the case of 
appeals in the zilla Courts both the parties are generally represented, and the 
Judge gives them a patient hearing, but the Judicial member of Govern- 
ment only reads the papers and disposes of the case...,......However able 
the Judicial member of Government may be, he is thus always at a 
disadvantage. If he is taken from the High Court Bench, as is the case at 
present, he would certainly bring his judicial abilities to bear on the disposal 
of any case before him, but if he happens to belong to the Revenue branch 
of the service, as was the case with the two immediate predecessors of the present 
Honourable Member, the case would be entirely different.......... In the zilla 
Oourts the functions of the Court cease as soon as its judgment is delivered, but 
the Political Agent forwarding any appeal to the Government submits his 
reasons—in addition to those embodied in his judgment—for the interference 
or non-interference of the Government, ‘To any one viewing this question 
dispassionately it would appear that the exercise of appellate jurisdiction by the 
Government ought to be subject to the jurisdiction of a higher tribunal like the 
Judicial Committee where only legal considerations prevail.......... Without 
trying to discuss the question whether Kathiawar is or is not a part of British 
India, we think every one will agree that the Courts of the Potitical Agents 
and the Agent to the Governor are British Courts, offcered by British 
officers and administering justice in the name of the King-Emperor, and are 
thus in the same position as consular Courts in any part of the world, and as 
such, we think they are within the jurisdiction of the Judicial Committee. We 
await with interest the full text of the judgment. By their recent decision 
Their Lordships have unconsciously set the seal of their approval on the some- 
times arbitrary acts of Political Officers, and we venture to think that a contrary 
decision would have had a very wholesome effect. The present appeals did not 
at all touch the autonomy of Native States, but only the jurisdiction of 
Political Agents of the British Government, ‘This matter is of such great 
public interest that in our opinion it ought not to be allowed to rest 
where it now does.’ [The Kdthidwdr Times, on the other hand, approves 
of the decision of the Privy Council as wise and far-sighted. The 
Arunodaya remarks:—The Privy Council decision whereby the illegal 
actions of Political Officers cannot be challenged before an independent tribunal 
is bound to prove detrimental to the interests of the subjects of Native States, 
After this decision who can dare say that the subjects of Native States are 
free? Our Chiefs are already under the thumb of Political Agents, and 
henceforth their subjects will also share the same fate. The only good that the 
decision will do will be to further the political aims of the paramouat Power. | 
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: >» 66.. The Vidya Vilds gives a report of a meeting of the local Brahniing 
- § .-. » 5 held at Kolh&pur to discuss the Vedokta affair. It 
_.Tho Vedokia affair at was resolved, according itor paper, doen bso Maha- 
hipo. raja of Kolhépur being a Kshatriya, all religious rites 
Vivts QC 2nd ‘ard ‘ooremonies, daily as well as periodical, in his 
f4i-(124), 29th Dec. » family should be performed according to the Vedic 
7 ritual, and that no objection in this matter should here- 
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that in the matter of acommon script we are not likely to get the aid of 
Government as in the case of standard time.......... Academically such a 
‘+ script would be a great convenience and facilitate greatly all intellectual 
, exchange. Such a give and take of ideas will greatly help our national work, and 
whether it succeeds in creating a popular Jéngua Franca in India or not, it will 
a at least have produced the conditions which will make a common language a 
— possibility. Government surely can at least help by retaining the Nagari Lipi 
| where it is already in force in its own text-books, if not introduce it everywhere. 
We join in the protest raised by Mr, Ambalal Sakarlal against Government 
eliminating the Ndgari Zipt from the Gujarati text-books,” 


59. With reference to the rumour published by us in a previous issue to 
the effect that a Khan Bahadurship is to be conferred 


Recantation of @ rumour on Dr, Barjorji S. Munsiffna, of Broach, in the New 
anent a Khan Bahadurship 


‘a be conferees’ Gs &. Para 208% 8 Monoum Gazette through the influence of 
gentleman of Broach through Rao Bahadur Chunilal Venilal (vide paragraph 39 
the influence of Rao Bahadur of Weekly Report No. 47), we have been informed that _- 


gates _— 66). oat, the rumour is devoid of foundation and we, therefore, 
a ae (99)s take this opportunity to retract the same. 


| 60. The Kesaré publishes brief accounts of swadeshi meetings said to have 
| aL been held at Dhulia, Hosur (Belgaum), Kotavde 
Swadeshi meetingsin the (Ratnagiri), Pdrola (Khdndesh), Malavdi (Sdtéra), 

Bombay Presidency. ke : > 
Resari (128), 26th Dec, | Bhiwndi (Théna), Paithan, Dharwar, Shirdle, &Xe. 
: - About the meeting at Shirdle, it says:—Mr. Tilak was 
\ present at this meeting which was held under the presidency of Mr. Patwardhan. 


The mandap where the meeting was held was profusely decorated. Mr. / 
Tilak made a speech in which he thanked the residents of the place for the — 
_4e cordial reception accorded to him and observed:—The swadeshi movement 
which was so long in a decadent condition has received a powerful stimulus 
from the Bengal partition. The Bengalis have hit upon the right remedy to 
cw, draw the attention of the British public to their wrongs, They have found 
the key to their salvation, viz., self-help. The-swadesht movement aims at 
. remedying our poverty, which has been brought about by the steady drain | 
er of India’s wealth to foreign countries. It is the duty of Government to | 
stop this drain, but they neglected todo so. On the contrary, they introduced | 
new vices among the people, such as the habit of drinking which was /. 
a unknown in the days of the Peshwas. This vice takes away 11 crore of / 
| (Nv rupees from our pockets every year. The British have introduced railways / 
in India not for our benefit, but as a means of carrying away India’s wealth to 
re England. Our hand-loom industry has been destroyed to make room for | 
Manchester goods. We have awakened to our condition rather late in 
: the day; stilla great deal can be done if we put forth united and whole- 
hearted efforts. Put aside your mutual differences and take care that 


your money remains in the country instead of swelling the pockets 

of Lancashire mill-owners. Government will help you, if you help 

nN yourselves. Have faith in God and your efforts will be crowned with 

a success. Mr. Tilak ended his speech amidst an outburst of applause. [A 

correspondent writes to the Kesari from Shirdle:—At a swadeshi meeting 

= | held here a teacher in a Government school made a speech overflowing with 
loyalty. But strangely enough a report of the speech having gone to the - 


| Collector, the local Magistrate has been asked to take the statements of several 
| witnesses. It passes our comprehension why the teacher should be taken to 
| : task notwithstanding the fact that he preached loyalty and advised the audience 
Dra to use foreign goods. | 


M. A. BAIG, ' 
Oriental Translator to Governnient, | 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 4th January 1906. 


* Keported in advance. 


BOMBAY : PRINTED AT THE GOVERNMENT CENTRAL PRESS, 
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ose who have experience of the Oourts of Political Agents —be 
sand Osu ded they Civilians or Military men—are painfully aware of 
eiihidihe dorioaithion a the sometimes high-handed and illegal manner in which 
peals. _ _.... the proceedings of these Courts are conducted. [6 not 
Praja Bandha (33), 24th unoften happens that in many matters the Shirestedar 
Dev. mG oO war acts as the friend, philosopher and guide of his political 
deve (10) 94thDec —SsOhief, and it is well-known to the frequenterof law 
| Courts what sort of a man this officer generally is. Some 
Political Agents have neither the capacity nor the desire to understand arguments 
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~of Jaw or even of fact, and the poor litigant, who has the misfortune to appear 


before them, suffers in consequence. In certain matters the decisions of the 
Political Agent are final, and only in some appeals are allowed to the Government 
and the Secretary of State. There is absolutely nothing like a hearing of the appeals 
before either of these tribunals. Printed appeals are submitted, and printed re- 
joinders are called for from the other side. The Political Officers have, of course, 
the right of keeping back any appeals, if they be so minded. In the case of 
appeals in the zilla Courts both the parties are generally represented, and the 
Judge gives them a patient hearing, but the Judicial member of Govern- 
ment only reads the papers and disposes of the case..........dowever able 
the Judicial member of Government may be, he is thus always at a 
disadvantage. If he is taken from the High Court Bench, as is the case at 
present, he would certainly bring his judicial abilities to bear on the disposal 
of any case before him, but if he happens to belong to the Revenue branch 
of the service, as was the case with the two immediate predecessors of the present 
Honourable Member, the case would be entirely different.......... In the zilla 
Oourts the functions of the Court cease as soon as its judgment is delivered, but 
the Political Agent forwarding any appeal to the Government submits his 
reasons—in addition to those embodied in his judgment—for the interference 
or non-interference of the Government, To any one viewing this question 
dispassionately it would appear that the exercise of appellate jurisdiction by the 
Government ought to be subject to the jurisdiction of a higher tribunal like the 
Judicial’ Committee where only legal considerations prevail.......... Without 
trying to discuss the question whether Kathiawar is or is not a part of British 
India, we think every one will agree that the Courts of the Potitical Agents 
and the Agent to the Governor are British Courts, offtcoered by British 
officers and administering justice in the name of the King-Emperor, and are 
thus in the same position as consular Courts in any part of the world, and as 
such, we think they are within the jurisdiction of the Judicial Committee. We 
await with interest the full text of the judgment. By their recent decision 
Their Lordships have unconsciously set the seal of their approval on the some- 
times arbitrary acts of Political Officers, and we venture to think that a contrary 
decision would have had a very wholesome effect. The present appeals did not 
at all touch the autonomy of Native States, but only the jurisdiction of 
Political Agents of the British Government, ‘This matter is of such great 
public interest that in our opinion it ought not to be allowed to rest 
where it now does.’ [The Kdthidwar Times, on the other hand, approves 
of the decision of the Privy Council as wise and far-sighted. ‘The 
Arunodaya remarks:—The Privy Council decision whereby the illegal 
actions of Political Officers cannot be challenged before an independent tribunal 
is bound to prove detrimental to the interests of the subjects of Native States, 
After this decision who can dare say that the subjects of Native States are 
free? Our Chiefs are already under the thumb of Political Agents, and 
henceforth their subjects will also share the same fate. The only good that the 
decision will do will be to further the political aims of the paramount Power. | 


66. The Vidya Viilde gives'a report of a meeting of the local Brahmins 
fe terinee “els held at Kolhd4pur to discuss the Vedokta affair. It 
Vedokta affeir at was resolved, according to the paper, that the Maha- 
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La be raja of Kolhépur being a Kshatriya, all religious rites 
Dee. ; San a eens 5 and ocean, daily as well as periodical, in his 
Dec.; Kél-(124), 29th Dec. family should be performed according to the Vedic 


ritual, and that no objection in this matter should here- 
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that in the matter of acommon script we are not likely to get the aid of 
Government as in the case of standard time.......... Academically such a 
script would be a great convenience and facilitate greatly all intellectual 
exchange. Such a give and take of ideas will greatly help our national work, and 
whether it succeeds in creating a popular lingua Franca in India or not, it will 
at least have produced the conditions which will make a common language a 
possibility. Government surely can at least help by retaining the Nagari Lipé 
where it is already in force in its own text-books, if not introduce it everywhere, 
We join in the protest raised by Mr, Ambalal Sakarlal against Government 
eliminating the Nagari Lins from the Gujarati text-books,”’ 7 


59. With reference to the rumour published by us in a previous issue to 
the effect that a Khan Bahadurship is to be conferred 
ehinl's. Khon. Debabansie - Dr. Barjorji 8S. Munsiffna, of Broach, in the New 
in Sie entail iin &. Pawel ear’s Honours Gazette through the influence of 
gentleman of Broach through Rao Bahadur Chunilal Venilal (véde paragraph 39 
the influence of Rao Bahadur of Weekly Report No. 47), we have been informéd that 
Chunilal Venilal. the rumour is devoid of foundation and we, therefore, 


Segue —e ee opportunity to retract the same. 


Recantation of a rumour 


60. The Kesaré publishes brief accounts of swadeshi meetings said to have 

| i ease been held at Dhulia, Hosur (Belgaum), Kotavde 
oR Firing in the (Ratnagiri), Pdrola (Khdndesh), Malavdi (Satéra), 
‘Keeavi (128), 26th Dec, | Bhiwndi (Thana), Paithan, Dhérwd4r, Shirdle, &c. 
pay - About the meeting at Shirdle, it savs:—Mr. Tilak was 

present at this meeting which was held under the presidency of Mr. Patwardhan. 
The mandap where the meeting was held was profusely decorated. Mr. 
Tilak made a Speech in which he thanked the residents of the place for the 
cordial reception accorded to him and observed:—The swadeshi movement 
which was so long in a decadent condition has received a powerful stimulus 
from the Bengal partition. The Bengalis have hit upon the right remedy to 
draw the attention of the British public to their wrongs, They have found 
the key to their salvation, viz, self-help. The swadeshti movement aims at 
remedying our poverty, which has been brought about by the steady drain 
of India’s wealth to foreign countries. It is the duty of Government to 
stop this drain, but they neglected to do so. On the contrary, they introduced 
new vices among the people, such as the habit of drinking which was 
unknown in the days of the Peshwas. This vice takes away 1} crore of 
rupees from our pockets every year. The British have introduced railways 
in India not for our benefit, but as a means of carrying away India’s wealth to 
England. Our hand-loom industry has been destroyed to make room for 
Manehester goods. We have awakened to our condition rather late in 
the day; stilla great deal. can be done if we put forth united and whole- 
hearted efforts. Put aside your mutual differences and take care that 
your money remains in the country instead of swelling the pockets 
of Lancashire mill-owners. Government will help you, if you help 
yourselves. Have faith in God and your efforts will be crowned with 
success. Mr. Tilak ended his speech amidst an outburst of applause. [A 
correspondent writes to the Kesart from Shirdle:—At a swadeshi meeting 
held here a teacher in a Government school made a speech overflowing with 
loyaliy. But strangely enough a report of the speech having gone to the 
Coilector, the local Magistrate has been asked to take the statements of several 
witnesses. It passes our comprehension why the teacher should be taken to 
task notwithstanding the fact that he preached loyalty and advised the audience 
to use foreign goods. | 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, | 
Secretariat, Bombay, 4th January 1906. 
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